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THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE BRITISH ELECTION—AND AFTER. 


By Heber Blankenhorn 
(European Correspondent of Labor) 


London, Nov. 30.—The. election is over, 
the Tories rule, the first Labor government 
_is out. Where does British labor stand after 
its first term as government, and after an 
election won sweepingly by reaction? 

Is labor stronger or weaker than before 
taking office last January? 


Were there failures? Which showed up 
biggest—successes or failures? 


Here is a summary in a few sentences— 
not based on subtle estimates of “great 
political and economic forces,” but on ob- 
servations of the human side of the labor 
movement as revealed in this election. Then 
I shall give some extracts from my note- 
book to make plain what that human side 
was. 


First, British labor stands stronger, big- 
ger and more powerful than vf was at the 
beginning of 1924. 

The gain might seem small, or even doubt- 
ful, if the British worker had all his eggs 
in the political basket. But he hadn’ts he 
has three baskets. 

He has the union basket—his Trade Union 
Congress. The unions’ membership stands 
at 4,400,000, and the worker as unionist 
has his head up. The experience as gov- 
ernment has driven home this lesson—to 
separate more sharply the union and polit- 
ical personnel. One man can’t successfully 
be both political leader and economic-agent. 
Some unions suffered a bit because of the 
sudden absorption of too many leaders in 
government business. A better “division of 
labor’ must be worked out. 


Next, the worker has the co-operative 
basket; 4,500,000 are in the co-operatives of 
Great Britain. This first try at government 
has shown them that a future labor govern- 
ment must turn to co-operative methods 
and organization to get certain sorts of 
_things done, and that the-‘‘co-ops” must have 
their plans “for service as an arm of gov- 
ernment” in much better shape than they 
have so far. 


Finally, the worker’s political party has 
1,200,000 more voters than it had in 1923; 
five and a half millions now; also a great 
political stage has been passed—a “third 
party” has been destroyed and it is NOT 
Labor. The Liberals as a party have been 
ground up. Bedrock reality has come inte 
British politics® it is Tory against Labor; 
a party of the owners’ vs. a party of the 
workers. 

Political “tactics” or jugglery is fading: 
clean-cut fights over political principles are 
coming. 

This Labor Party IS “slow but solid.” 
Solidity has its merits in a storm such as 
was the last general election. 


“With the Tories in an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, what difference 
does our loss of seats make? Our 150 is 
as good as 192 would be, to serve as oppo- 
sition. There’s no real loss! There is gain.” 
The British worker really feels that. 


You can chuck it in his teeth: “Yes, but 
what about the lot of things your govern- 
ment failed at or didn’t even tackle? What 
about India? And Mexico? What about 
wages—and unemployment? Governmental 
investigations even—to show up the owners, 
and the facts in basic industries—not even 
attempted? What about the Liberal vote 
sliding Tory, instead of to Labor?’ The 
average of answers by the British working- 
man runs: “What you are complaining 
about is the facts of minority government, 
by Labor or any other party. Our people 
made mistakes; at the last minute Mac 
made a bad one. But—Russia! and Europe 
pacified! and nearer disarmament, and 
Wheatley’s housing law—these big things 
will be remembered at the next election. 
AND the lie the Tories won on! We are 
not downhearted.” (Then they ask me 
with mock seriousness to explain why 
American labor does not start its own party.) 

This campaign—if you look at the voter 


as a human being—though it looks like a= 
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defeat, represents an achievement. The 
voters Labor won are likely to stick. The 
winning campaign of the Tories was the 
hottest of air, capped with a lie; it won 
the boobocracy. (It had solid things in it, 
too—money and the press.) The Labor 
campaign was a contrast. 


For days during the electioneering I puz- 
zlied: “One or the other of these parties 
doesn’t know what it is doing.” Here was 
the Labor Party campaigning about the 
country’s economic problems, what Labor’s 
ideas were and naturally trying to make the 
governments record look as big as possible. 
There was the Tory-Liberal campaign doing 
just one thing—yelling about Russia, “hid- 
den reds dominating Labor,” the red flag 
overshadowing the sacred union jack, Mac- 
Donald a puppet: of the “extremists.” One 
or the other, I thought, is talking a foreign 
language; which are the voters hearing? 
In the last week of the campaign I went 
down to South Wales and followed Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald campaigning 
in his own constituency against the con- 
solidated Tory-Liberal candidate. 


Downing Street in the mountains, I found, 
was a cramped tiny village hotel where the 
Prime Minister with one secretary in a 
‘cabin of a room was directing the empire’s 
government, while across the street in the 
local trades union headquarters his cam- 
paign was being run. There some fine labor 
boys took in the telegrams from all the 
world, answered the telephone transmitting 
messages in code from the foreign office in 
London, and sent them over to the hotel 
room along with the sealed pouches of gov- 
ernment business. There they sorted out 
the hundreds of letters with cough drops 
and favorite prescriptions sent by ‘‘admirers’”’ 
to a tired-out Prime Minister in every mail. 
“The government” seemed to me extraordi- 
narily isolated from the world; how was 
the campaign going? I copy from my note- 
book: . 


Aberavon.—Here from the mountains you 
see that the little Avon spilling out of the 
valley has spread out Aberavon-Port-Talbot 
in a drab detritus, a railway station, ship- 
ping masts ‘and stacks and the steel works 
whose glare dims the candle in your room 
at night, steel works owned by Stanley 
Baldwin, leader of the Tory Party; “and 
may that be why 500 of us were laid off 
last week?” men argue angrily at street 
corners. “We were running steady; this 
sudden .lay-off will help those unemployment 
figures.” 


It is mostly up the valleys the campaign- 
ing goes on among houses so stony that if 
the autumn-colored mountains fell on them 
it would be the mountains would be 


smashed. One meeting place is a tin picture - 


theater, crowded with miners, singing. You 
will go far to hear a more stirring old march 
than “Men of Harlech,” especially to this 
chorus: 


Ramsay, Ramsay, shout it! 
Don’t be shy about it. 
Labor’s day is bound to come, 
We cannot live without it. 


On then, Labor, on to glory; 
*T will be told in song and story 
How we fought at Aberavon— 
Ramsay is the man. 


The rich Welsh voices turn to a song in 
a moving minor key; the words are the 


Red Flag. It is surprising the answers I 
get from the miners: “The tune is in the. 
hymnbook,” says one; another, “It is 


Parry’s, Dr. Joseph Parry’s Dies Irae.” 


First speaker is the Reverend Pugh 
Bevan; he gives a tightly reasoned, gentle- 
voiced exegesis of Trevelyan on Education 
and Wheatley on Housing in relation to 
“the soul of the people.” The miners let 
their pipes die listening to every word. A 
great pity the London papers did not print 
that speech, alongside, say, of a column of 
Lord Birkenhead or ambling Asquith or 
Winnie, the Houyhnhnm (Winston Church- 
ill, now Chancellor of the Exchequer). Then 
Pugh Bevan would have realized how little 
husiness has the likes of him in this cam- 
paign. 

There’s a Skirl of children down the road, 
running to a cheer close outside. Then the 
roof flies off the place and the Prime Min- 
ister is getting out of his overcoat and bat- 
tered hat on the platform. ‘Soon you per- 
ceive that he also will get very little space 
in the London newspapers. He’s talking too 
much like Pugh Bevan. 


Another time the meeting is in a school 
house at Trefelyn. ‘Fellow ’Ooligans,” be- 
gins Chairman Bowdler (referring to some 
of the boys whom the constables had 
bounced out of a Liberal meeting that after- 
noon for asking questions), ‘‘there is a mat- 
ter you are not giving sufficient attention 
to. You know we are bringing teachers to 
town and these classes are not filling up. 
The classes are, first, on the history of 
governments and, second, on how the hu- 
man races came into existence.” He goes 
on about workers’ education and power and 
“the day coming when we won’t have to 
raise the cap to them.” Tal Mainwaring, 
the local mayor-elect and a graduate of 
those same classes, goes the like gait; to 
him this election is but a text in economics. 
And “Ramsay, hooray, Ramsay,” after the 
cheers outside, is little better; “The Labor 
government has come like a great light 
across a dark road.’ American miners at 
Nanticoke, Pa., have seen it and sent four 
pounds nine shillings to Aberavon’s cam- 
paign fund. A Tyrolese peasant sent a 
sprig of edelweiss to a “Prime Minister 
who sprang from parents like mine and 
serves folks like me.” For the rest of it, 
a mere course in foreign office economics, 
the government’s troublesome step-children 
known as Reparations, Dawes Reports, Rus- 


sian Intervention, Treaty Commitments, 
and what was being done to wash the chil- 
dren’s faces and -teach them better man- 
ners. Rotten press matter, say the corre- 
spondents, not worth sending to London. 


One morning it is a meeting for the un- 
employed miners at Cwmavon! I ride up 
with the London reporters, who are laugh- 
ing at a story in the Times concerning the 
subtle menace of a Soviet ship lying at Port 
Talbot; they had omitted the story as not 
worth sending; they jeer it as an attempt 
at the light fantastic stunt done elephan- 
tinely by an Eminently Respectable Organ. 
At the meeting door we are not shown 
- deferentially to press tables; we are barred; 
fists are under our noses. ‘“‘None of you 
lying reporters gets in here, you and your 
-slanders and your cameras.” A braw girl 
yanks my hat over my eyes with remarks 
about the filthy Morning. Post. It warmed 
the cockles of your heart to see those gen- 
tlemen of the London press explaining and 
explaining; one spoke of misplaced ‘“‘blame 
for the coloring done in the office;”’ another 
produced his letter of invitation from the 
headquarters of the Labor Party; at length 
the glowering miners let them in. 


They smoothed their ruffled collars and 
_gharpened their pencils to take down a full 
account of the government’s abolition of the 
gap in out-of-work payments, raising the 
sickness insurance, etc., since this was a 
meeting of the unemployed of the district. 
But not a word of that did MacDonald say. 
Well, then, it was to be their old standby, 
that unemployment “was one of the neces- 
sary by-products of capitalism.” Only a 
passing reference to that as something well 
understood. 


Instead the Prime Minister talked as you 
do when meeting old friends after an ab- 
sence, about their worries over things which 
have happened since last meeting. In this 
case the Dawes Report and the London 
Conference at which the report was ac- 
cepted, the Russian Treaty and how it will 
affect the South Wales collieries; in short, 
another forty minutes of those economics 
that so bore the reporters. 
Wales coal once went and now goes no 
longer, “and some of the reasons for that 
were a mystery to him, a mystery he felt it 
ought to be the duty of a government to 
probe,” where it might go now, safeguarded 
by the London Agreement, explained point 
by point with statistics of prices and de- 
tails—you could notice miners nodding their 
heads in recognition—this was the speech, 
violating every tradition of demagogic vote- 
catching, the conversation of a man who 
must have had a lifelong liking for such 
talk, who came in rather bowed and moody, 
and ended with his shoulders reared back, 
his eyes alight, his figure ten years younger. 
Kissing the babies for votes? He grumbles 
like a boy when the women then besiege 
him with autograph books; “No, no, if I 
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start this, it goes on all day.’ But he signs. 
One catches him by the elbow: “Ramsay, 
there’s coffee coming.” He stays for that 
and a bit of a chat and is cheered off,down 
the valley. , 

The next day’s Daily Mail reads “Nothing 
for the Unemployed—Premier Tells Them 
So.” 


“This disheartening revelation” (from our 
special correspondent) “was made to an 
anxious gathering of idle miners in the 
Avon Valley, hitherto a Socialist strong- 
hold, where the Prime Minister has been 
hailed by his extreme admirers as ‘the new 
political Messiah’,” (no longer so _ hailed, 
you understand). Two sentences, garbled, 
are quoted; then: 


“This damaging confession was immedi- 
ately overlaid with more vague phrases de- 
livered in the dramatic manner Mr. Mac- 
Donald employs so adroitly when dealing 
with the workingman, and the anaesthetic 
thus administered sufficed to dull the pain 
of discouragement until after he had made 
his exit amid dutiful cheers.” 


For the other London and South Wales 
press accounts of those meetings I find the 
quotations accurate, but otherwise they are 
no better. The papers are full of the Rus- 
sian bogy, little else in editorials and sup- 
posed news, faithfully echoed by Lloyd- 
George, Baldwin, Asquith, Horne, Birken- 
head and Churchill. I have always believed 
that “the press will go bad” in any crisis 
between the owners and labor, but never 
have I seen so prostitute a press as the 
British. And their reporters simply reply, 
“This is the usual thing in an election; 
what is wrong with it?” 

I returned to London the very Friday 
when the great Zinovieff red letter fake was 
given to the press, given out by the foreign 
office without MacDonald’s knowledge. It 
was a most beautiful finish to the Tory 
campaign, a letter from the Communist 
International advising methods of violent 
revolution in Britain, at the very moment 
when the Labor government was urging the 
Russian treaties on the ground that the 
Soviets would deal fair. And published, too, 
in such a manner as to imply MacDonald’s 
sanction on the authenticity of the letter. 
The letter was just the sort of thing that 
Zinovieff and the Moscow International had 
sent out many a time, and the sort of thing 
the tiny British Communist party frequently 
exploded into. Also it was exactly the sort 
of thing which Russian “Whites” in London 
and Paris and Riga had frequently forged 
at convenient political crises in the past. 
The Soviet ambassador and most of the 
Labor spokesmen scattered in their own 
constituencies immediately denounced it as 
a forgery or, smelling a rat, warned against 
acceptance without word from MacDonald. 

But for three fatal days MacDonald kept 
silence; as a matter of fact he was trying 
to get information about it from his own 
foreign office officials! Then he gave a per- 
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fectly straight account of the thing as far 
as he knew anything about it. Namely, that 
a copy of the alleged letter had been shown 
to. him, he had ordered the foreign office 
to publish it when its authenticity was 
established, and the next he knew it was 
out. It was an honest statement at a time 
when mere honesty was of little use; people 
did not want to know how honest Mac- 
Donald had been, but whether the letter 
was genuine. And at this crisis MacDonald 
simply had not made up his mind. 

The effect of the letter was unquestion- 
able; it cost Labor, according to the esti- 
mates of various Labor candidates and La- 
bor headquarters, anywhere from 25 to 75 
‘seats. It frightened the Liberals by thou- 
sands into the Tory camp. It was such a 
perfect “proof” of the whole Tory cam- 
paign! All boobs ran. 


Since the election there have been three 
weeks of feverish debate over the red letter. 
The following facts are admitted. There 
never was any original document seen by 
any foreign office official, only an alleged 
copy; this copy had been rejected by the 
head of the secret service as a fake, before 
the foreign office took it up; an official 
translator at the foreign office is a recog- 
nized Russian “White;”’ a copy was secretly 
put in the hands of the Daily Mail and of 
the Tory headquarters. No one has _ pro- 
duced a shred of evidence of authenticity. 
Instead, a former foreign office official, 
like George Young, directly charges the 
foreign office with being “governed therein 


by their regard for internal politics, rather 
than by their responsibility for international 
relations.” He knows well the old Tory 
officials there and says, to their pleas of 
“helping” MacDonald, “it is scarcely credi- 
ble that they did not see how much it 
would harm him.” 


Today MacDonald is the only important 
leader of the Labor Party who doubts that 
he was taken in by a forgery. He does still 
doubt it. It was the mistake of a man who 
had taken too much on himself alone; he 
was isolated and consulted no one; and he 
apparently did not realize when this paper 
was put in his hands by a foreign office 
messenger .that it was dynamite for an. 
election. 


So Labor is content. “What we have we 
keep. The lie will come back on the Tories. 
People who voted on it, a lot of them, can 
be educated; they will be resentful. That’s 
the big job always of the Labor movement— 
education; education through the union, 
through the co-operatives, through the po- 
litical party. Of the three the political 
party, of course, is the greatest educator. 
There are five and a half million educated 
now; next election there will be enough to 
give us the majority.” ‘Such is the common 
belief. They may be wrong; I simply report 
the fact as to why they are not at all down- 
hearted over the election. If you remark 
that their faith seems still strong in the 
Labor Party, they answer as one old rank- 
and-filer said to me, “The Labor Party was 
built on faith. What else did you think?” 


THE PERIL TO AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Benjamin C. Marsh 
Managing Director the Farmers’ National Council. 


Those who ascribed the farmers’ vote for 
Coolidge for President to farmers’ conserva- 
tism very wrongly analyzed the situation. 
Most of the farmers who. voted for the 
progressive ticket were either out of debt 
or assured that they could carry their debt 
without being foreclosed. Hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who were heavily in 
debt, both mortgage and short term, were 
intimidated by the bankers who foresaw 
the handwriting on the wall if the Progres- 
sive ticket were successful. These farmers, 
although they had a secret ballot, realized 
that bankers have many ways of finding 
out how their clients vote. 


A real peril exists for agriculture, and 
farmers’ peril is only in a secondary degree 
also a peril to labor. Our great manufac- 
turers need two things to compete in the 
world’s markets—cheap raw material and 
cheap labor. They are able to get raw mate- 
rial such as mineral resources, timber, and 
farm products for processing fairly cheaply. 
They have in the past been able to secure 
labor cheaply through immigration. That 
source of cheap labor is largely gone and 
the only hope which exploiting manufac- 
turers have of securing cheap labor is 


through the gradual wiping out of hundreds 
of thousands of farmers. To bring this 
about the deflation in the prices of farm 
products was put across from 1920 to 1923, 
with the result familiar now. 


The wide use of the tractor, and the 
gradual but increasing introduction of elec- 
tric power on farms is producing the fac- 
tory system of farming, for staple farm 
products, by which a very large percentage 
of the man power ordinarily used on farms 
will be displaced and made available for 
other purposes. One of the largest tractor 
manufacturers in the country has reported 


' that there are about 700,000 tractors now 


in use on American farms; that the average 
tractor displaces from three to four horses; 
also that each tractor does the work of two 
men in major farm operations. Most con- 
servatively, then, these tractors have dis- 
placed close to 1,000,000 men who were 
formerly engaged in farm work. They have 
also replaced about: 2,000,000 horses and 
mules and seriously reduced the demand for 
fodder, barley and oats, and increased the 
demand for gasoline. 

- The increase in prices which farmers are 
getting for some _ products particularly 


——w. 
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grains and corn is no assurance that these 
prices will keep up permanently as long as 
the financial interests control the market- 
ing of farm products as now. As a matter 
of fact the better prices for grains are due 
to a world, calamity, a short crop of the 
main grains, particularly wheat. 

Four factors adversely affecting farmers 
are: 

1. The farmers’ long term mortgage debt, 
which in 1920 amounted to $7,857,700,000. 
The mortgage debt on Iowa farms was $1,- 
098,970,000. In several states the farm mort- 
gage debt was about $400,000,000, including 
Texas, Minnesota, Wisconsin and California. 
The Department of Agriculture reports that 


_ for the year 1920-1921 the return on capital 


invested in agriculture was only 1.4 per 
cent, and for each of the two years since 
only 3.1 per cent, but that agricultural capi- 
tal as a whole was paying an average of 
more than 6.7 per cent on most of this in- 


debtedness. The farmers’ short term indebt- 


edness in 1920 was about five billions of 
dollars, but part of this has been paid off 
during the past year. Nevertheless, -farm- 
ers this year are paying close to one bDil- 
lion dollars in interest, since the rate of 
interest on short term indebtedness is usu- 
ally much higher than on long term debt. 

2. Local and states taxes are increasing 
very rapidly, and are apt to increase in the 
future as states, counties and municipali- 
ties have been borrowing heavily, and the 
carrying charges of these public debts have 
increased tremendously. Real estate taxes 
are levied on valuation, whether the owner 
has an income or not. They are a lien on 
property. 

3. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill is 
placing a heavy burden on farmers. The 
Fair Tariff League headed by a Republican 
protectionist manufacturer, after a careful 
investigation, reported that the farmers of 
ten states: Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and Texas gained $18,152,000 from 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Law, but lost 
$270,498,000 more than they gained. The 
average net loss for every one of the 6,540,- 
000 farm population of these ten states was 
$42.90—for a family of six, $257.40. 


4, Foreign competition is going to affect 
the American farmers very seriously. The 
Department of Agriculture reported that the 
average land rent per bushel of wheat 
raised in the United States in 1923 was 
32 cents. Russia can raise wheat for about 
35 cents per bushel under normal condi- 
tions, and she will be back shortly into the 


world’s market with enormous quantities 
of wheat. Costs of production of most farm 


‘ products are cheaper in many foreign coun- 


tries. 

A fundamental program of relief for agri- 
culture must be put into operation shortly, 
if the drift of farmers to the cities is to be 
stopped. This, of course, will not be a 
substitute for the practice of efficiency by 
farmers and by armers’ cooperative and 
commodity marketing corporation or organ- 
izations. 


Most of the legislative measures which 
should be put into operation are national. 
State action is needed to settle the land 
problem and end specwlation in farm lands 
which has been one of the greatest evils for 
farmers, though it has been partly due to 
our vicious marketing system which has 
made farmers depend for their profits chief- 
ly upon the increase in the selling price of 
farm lands. That selling price is altogether 
too high now in the nation as a whole. 
For this reason all progressive farm organi- 
zations have endorsed untaxing improve- 
ments and shifting more of the tax burden 
to land values to prevent land speculation, 
and to lighten the burden of local and state 
taxation on small producing farmers. 

The Federal government should immedi- 
ately enact the following measures: 


1. Create a government marketing cor- 
poration to handle staple farm products and 
protect both producers and consumers of 
farm products—to supplement farmers’ co- 
operative selling agencies. ‘ 

2. Speedily refund farmers’ long term 
loans at a lower rate of interest than farm- 
ers are paying today to private mortgage 
companies. 

3. Reduce high tariff duties on manufac- 
tured necessities of life. 

4, Reduce somewhat freight rates, par- 
ticularly on bulky low priced farm com- 
modities. 

5. Transfer the administration .of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission, to protect not only pro- 
ducers of cattle, sheep and swine, but con- 
sumers of meat products as well. 

6. End price fixing associations. 

This program runs counter to the finan- 
cial interests of exploiters of farmers, but 
it should be promptly adopted by the Fed- 
eral Government unless hundreds of thou- 
sands more farmers are to join the 600,000 
to 700,000, who, since 1920, have gone into 
bankruptcy—and seek jobs at less than 
existence wages. 


PREVENTABLE EYE INJURIES BLIND THOUSANDS YEARLY. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—A study recently com- 
pleted by the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness directs attention 
to the appalling amount of suffering and 
economic waste resulting from preventable 
eye injuries. 


The introduction to the report states that 
“the science of human rehabilitation has 
developed artificial hands, arms, and legs 
that can do almost anything the human 
member can do. But no one has yet pro- 
duced an artificial eye that can see.” This 


fact alone makes the eye hazard the most 
serious of all nonfatal industrial hazards. 


Eye Safety Good Business. 


In the preparation of the report the com- 
‘mittee realized that if it were to be more 
than a mere narrative of facts, figures, ideas 
and experiences it must be based on a very 
_ definite and unchanging point of view. The 
viowpoint governing the compilation of ma- 
terial therefore is summarized as follows: 


“First, the elimination of eye hazards 
in industry is not only a moral obliga- 
tion, but a good business proposition; 

ee Second, goggles at best are a handi- 
cap; the first effort, therefore, should 
be directed toward elimination of the 
hazard itself by revising the process of 
manufacture, by redesigning the ma- 
chine or tool, or by guarding the ma- 
chine or tool at the point of operation. 


“Third, few people have normal vision. 
Greater attention should therefore be 
given to examination of the eyes of em- 
ployes, to consideration of the condition 
of the eyes with relation to the visual 
requirements of the job, and finally to 
the correction of defective vision and 
the treatment of eye diseases and eye 
infections among employes.” 


Eye Hazards in Great Number. 


Industrial eye hazards include those due 
to accidents, infection, and eye diseases, 
and eyestrain. The accident hazards are 
from flying chips of metal, mineral, or 
wood; splashing liquids, i.e., molten metal. 
acids, or other injurious chemicals; and 
an almost endless variety of explosions. 
Hazards of infection and of. eye diseases 
come about through neglect of eye injuries, 
through incompetent first-air treatment, 
through contact with persons suffering with 
contagious eye diseases, and through ex- 
posure to excessive radiated heat. Eye- 
strain results from improper or insufficient 
lighting, from wrong vocational placement, 
and from ignorance of. or disregard for de- 
fective vision. 


Although the development of the_ safety 
movement in the past decade has done much 
to improve conditions, all that has been 
accomplished thus far is said to be only a 
beginning. There are still numberless 
plants, where there are serious eye hazards 
present, in which no goggles are available 
even where workmen on their own initiative 
might apply for them. 


Eye Accident Every 3 Minutes. 
It is estimated that of the 100,000 blind 


persons in the United States approximately 


15,000 have been made blind through indus- 
try, and that in addition to the totally blind 
there is a much larger number of men, 
women and children who are handicapped 
through life by an impairment of their 
vision resulting from industrial injury. The 
number both of the totally blind and of 
those whose vision has been seriously im- 
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paired as a result of the hazards of their 
industrial environment grows larger each: 
year. 


The National Safety Council has esti- 
mated that there are about 200,000 indus- 
trial eye accidents occurring annually in 
the United States, or an injury to an eye 
every three minutes, day and night, on 
every day of the year. Fortunately the great 
majority of these accidents do not cause 
permanent injury, but it is estimated that 
several thousand eyes are made blind in 
the United States each year through indus- 
trial accidents. 


Three Remedies for Situation. 


The solution of the problem of reducing 
or eliminating eye accidents is in legisla- 
tion, education and organized accident-pre- 
vention activities in industry, experts hold. 
A first essential for a satisfactory reduction 
in this class of accidents is the enactment 
of laws requiring the reporting of accidents 
and the provision of safeguards. Despite 
the sincere attempts of many employers to 
promote safety activities, the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws has provided 
the greatest stimulus for industrial safety 
activities. Owing to the pressure of compe- 
tition and the nearly universal temptation 
among both employers and employes to take 
a chance, it can be assumed that in those 
States in which there is no law requiring 
the safe-guarding of workers from accident 
and health hazards, where there is no law 
requiring employers to compensate work- 
men for injuries received in the course of 
their occupation, or where there is no law 
requiring even the reporting of accidents, 
little effort will be made to prevent acci- 
dents. For that reason intelligent legisla- 
tion is a prerequisite of the prevention of 
eye as well as other types of accidents. 


Education in Safety Needed. 


Legislation, even of the most satisfactory 
kind, must be supplemented by education 
of workmen, foremen, superintendents, plant 
managers, and owners, since many accidents 
can not be guarded against by any mechan- 
ical means. An analysis of more than a 
quarter of a million accidents in the plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
showed that hand labor was responsible for 
44.04 per cent of these accidents. 
of mechanical safety devices or appliances 
could not possibly have prevented the ma- 
jority of these accidents, which were due 
to carelessness and the failure of workmen 
to follow simple safety precautions. The 
only remedy for this condition is through 
education of the individual workman in safe 
practices. 


IN SEATING ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 


Every seat in the grandstand sad bleach- 
ers was filled. No seats were obtainable 
after 9:30 o’clock in the morning. Hun- 
dreds of persons were turned down for 
seats.—The Pueblo Star-Journal. 
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LABOR LOSES BY DEATH ITS GRAND OLD MAN. 


Contending against age and bodily infirmities, Samuel Gompers, the Father and 
beloved President of the American Federation of Labor, made his last great fight 
against the Angel of death and went down in defeat and now lies still in death and 
his soul has entered the portals of eternity. 


A serious void has been left in the ranks of organized labor, by his death, which 
took place in San Antonio, Tex., on December 13th shortly after his return from the 
City of Mexico, where he had been as a guest of the Republic of Mexico, to take part 
in the inaugural of President Calles, and to preside over the deliberation of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor Congress. He had finished his work there and had 


* just been re-elected President of this Congress when he was taken sick, and as the 


high altitude affected his heart, he was rushed back to San Antonio, with the hope 
that the lower altitude would serve to revive him, but it failed to do so and he soon 
breathed his last. 


The name of Samuel Gompers is a household word thoughout America, loved and 
‘ cherished by millions and honored and respected generally throughout the civilized 
world for his work, -zeal, loyalty and achievements in behalf of the toilers of this and 
other lands. However, while he is gone, his life’s work and achievements will stand 
as a2 monument to keep fresh his memory in the minds of the people throughout the 
ages to come, and be as an inspiration to others to follow. 


-He was a member or organized labor for sixty years and President of the A, F. 
of L. for about forty years, and at the Convention of El Paso, was unanimously re- 
elected for another term. During a large part of this year he had been seriously ill, 
but he would not give up entirely, and insisted on going to the Convention and presiding 
as usual, although it was realized that he was not physically prepared to do so. 
Evidently it was his desire and determination to die in harness, and that wish was 
realized. His able leadership and wise counsel will be missed by organized labor in 
the years to come. 


His body was taken to Washington, D. C., for a brief time to lie in state in the 
building he helped to erect, and then on to New York City, where his earlier activities 
centered, and then finally laid at rest in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Tarrytown,-N. Y. 
All along the route from San Antonio to the cemetery, thousands upon thousands of 
people from all walks of life stopped to pay him homage and pass his bier. The Gov- 
ernment detailed an artillery caisson to bear his body and a detachment of troops as 
an escort, in San Antonio, Washington and New York; an unusual honor to men in 
private life, and some of the most distinguished men of the country acted as honorary 
pall bearers. In fact, the whole notion joined in doing honor to and mourning the 
demise of this great Commoner, whose whole life was spent as a labor of love in 
behalf of the masses. May he rest in peace. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


We again embrace this opportunity to extend to all our members and their families 
all good wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New Year. May it be for all one of 
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health, happiness and prosperity. For labor, the past year has not been all that could 
be desired, industry has been slow and halting, producing unemployment more or less 
extensive; and the election results was a source of disappointment to the progressive 
forward looking groups of our people; however, there are many blessings that all of 
us should be thankful for. Furthermore, many signs point to a material improvement 
in industrial conditions in the near future, and we may confidently look forward to 
better things during the present year. 


Organized labor has not only held its conditions and wages but in many instances, 
increases have been secured. In order to secure further increases or even to maintain 
the present standard, a thorough and efficient organization of labor is necessary. 
When stagnation places its paralyzing hand upon industry, too many cease to take an 
active part in keeping up their organization, they cease attending meetings, get be- 
hind in their dues and too often, finally become suspended, thus losing the advantages 
of accrued membership as applied to death and disability benefits as well as all the 
other advantages that membership bestows. To all such we would say, now is a good 
time to turn over a new leaf; make a new year resolution to get straightened out and 
resolve to be more active as a member in the future. 


There is no valid reason for any of our members to become suspended for if ye 
are sick they may secure sick receipts; if they are in enforced idleness for a period 
of thirty days they may secure out of work receipts, and if they are quitting the busi- 
ness to go into some other line of industry, they may take out a withdrawal card, which 
will serve to renew their membership should they wish to return to the trade later on, 
and should they wish to retain their death benefit, they may do so by paying 75¢c a 
month. It is to the interest of our members to have all who are qualified for mem- 
bership, to be members of our Brotherhood, and each should make a new year reso- 
lution to interest themselves in getting any such non-members lined up. By doing 
this, they will not only help themselves, but those they secure as members. 


Let us all resolve to be more active in building and maintaining a thorough 
organization of our trade and work for the raising of the standard of conditions and 
wages of our trade. Let us hope the new year, whose portals we now are entering, 
may be generally the most prosperous we have had in sometime. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD STILL ACTIVE IN THE INTEREST OF 
MANAGEMENT. 


The Railroad Labor Board, is still running true to form, assiduously working to 
serve the wishes of the railroad management. Its latest stunt was to assume jurisdic- 
tion in negotiations for new agreements started by some of the Transportation Brother- 
hoods, with western railroads. Satisfactory settlement with the eastern roads had 
previously been concluded along the terms desired. 


Before Conferences were held or agreement to disagree reached, the labor board 
assumed jurisdiction, at the behest of the roads, and cited the representatives of the 
Brotherhoods to appear before it and give evidence in the matter. These represent- 
atives, protested, denied the right of the board to interfere at that stage of the matter 
and refused to appear and testify. The labor board appealed to Judge Wilkerson (he 
of the blanket injunction) and decided in favor of the board. However, the decision 
has been appealed and the Supreme Court of the United States will be called upon 
to pass upon the subject. 


However, the labor board did not wait on this appeal or anything else but pro- 
ceeded to hear the case and render a decision, in which it awarded the men effected a 
five per cent increase in wages and took away from them a number of working con- 
ditions. Whether the employes will accept the award or not remains to be seen, but 
should they refuse to accept it, there is no likelihood that it could be forced upon them . 
for the Supreme Court has already ruled that the board could not enforce its rulings 
upon the roads, and this rule surely applies to the men also. 


By butting in on negotiations between the management and the employes, the 
labor board serves no good purpose nor does it carry out the ostensible purpose for 
which it was created, but rather irritates, magnifies and prolongs the questions at issue. 


INFLUENCES STILL WORKING BGalhe! THE HOWELL- BARKLEY 
When Congress adjourned last June, the Howell-Barkley Bill which would repeal the 


labor section of the Esch-Cummings Transportation Law, and create adjustment and 
mediation boards, had been favorably reported by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
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Commerce on the day prior to adjournment, and the House had discharged its Com- 
mittee from further consideration of the measure and it was taken up for passage, 
however a filibuster prevented action before Congress adjourned. This gave it the 
status of a preferred measure on certain days of the House at the present session. 


However the same influences that opposed the measure during the former session, 
are busily engaged in preventing action, and by one pretext or another succeeded in 
postponing action, and unless this influence is overcome soon, the chances of this 
measure becoming a law at this session will be slim, as Congress adjourns on the 
fourth of March and the progress of legislation is slow in Congress. 


Railroad and Wall Street influences are doing everything they can to bolster up 
and continue the thoroughly inefficient and discredited Labor Board so they may de- 
feat the enactment of the pending measure, with its more equitable and efficient 
methods of ironing out differences and grievances between the management and em- 
ployes. 


The board has shown a remarkable pliancy to the wishes of the management, who 
have successfully used it as a buffer, and through the quasi legal status, it has enabled 
the management to take from the employes most of the conditions they enjoyed for 
many years before this board was created. Instead of being a means of adjusting dif- 
ferences, it has created more and graver ones. Instead of bringing about peace and 
good will, it has helped to create hostility and strife; therefore, even if it was not 
possible to secure other legislation, it would be in the interest of peace between the 
management and employes to abolish this board. 


The road to peace on the railroads lies through collective bargaining, and ad- 
justment of differences through negotiations and conferences between the two in- 
terests in a manful and fair way. The Howell-Barkley Bill will bring this about and 
in the interest of peace for the railroad interests and it should be pushed to enact- 
ment. Every influence should be exerted to accomplish this task, write the Congress- 
man of your District and the Senators representing your State and urge prompt action 
on this measure. 


THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION APPROVES ASIATIC EXCLUSION LAW. 


Sentimentalists in this country are aiding the jingoistic element in Japan ‘in 
keeping up an agitation against the immigration exclusion law, which was enacted at 
the previous session of Congress. This law is but carrying out the policy of our gov- 
ernment for the past century and a third, which limited naturalization and citizenship 
to the white race. In 1907 a so-called gentlemen’s agreement was entered into, in which 
Japan proposed to prevent the emigration of its nationals to this country, but this did 
not stop the constant increase of Japanese in the United States, hence the demand for 
a passage of this exclusion law. 


The jingoistic element of Japan have kept up an agitation against it, believing it 
did not represent the sentiments of the people of the United States, lately they have 
apparently been aided by the Japanese government, who took the matter to the world 
court and are trying to have the status of the immigration question changed so that 
instead of it being a domestic one, to be settled by each nation; decisions concerning it 
could be settled by the world court, independent of the wishes or rights of the nation 
effected. 


In such a stand Japan would not be consistent for it now excludes Chinese and 
Koreans from its shores. The recent convention of the A. F. of L. unanimously adopted 
a resolution unreservedly approving Japanese exclusion and opposes any change in the 
law, and at the same time expressed a desire to maintain the most friendly relations 
with the Japanese people. This undoubtedly expresses the sentiments of a large ma- 
jority of the American people, they desire friendly relations and good will to exist 
between the people of the two nations and believe this can best be accomplishd by 


each remaining in their own country. Japanese, as well as other Asiatic races are not 


assimilable with our people, no matter how long they remain, they would remain a 
group apart, foreign and unchangeable, and the more numerous they become, the larger 
becomes the problem surrounding them. To have allowed this matter to drift for 
another generation with the number through one pretext or another, constantly increas- 
ing would be to leave a large and more aggravating problem for those who will follow 


to solve. Therefore, it is better to apply a remedy now as has been done, and we be- 


lieve it will continue to be our policy for the future. 


In passing this law, neither our government or our people had any desire to of- 
fend or wound the pride of the Japanese people, it was simply an act to protect the 
future interests of our own people. Our people showed their good will and sympathy 
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for the Japanese people when the devastating earthquake took place last year, by 
sending scores of millions of dollars for their relief, and stand ready to offer them 
the hand of friendship now, but we will not likely abandon our present exclusion law. 


WALL STREET CATCHING SUCKERS BY WHOLESALE. 


From all reports, Wall Street has been reaping a harvest in fleecing lambs since 
the election, and all past records have been smashed in reaping this harvest. of profits 
by those on the inside rigging up the market. It is conservatively estimated that their 
profits amount to more than one billion of dollars. It is also estimated that the in- 
crease in ‘‘market value” of all stocks listed amounts to four billions of dollars. 


Railroad stocks have all gone up too along with the rest, and it seems that there 
is some reason for this as most of the roads have made dividends this year, far in 
excess of the legal rate. We are told that the shares of forty-five of the large carriers 
increased in value on the stock exchange more than five hundred million dollars in 
one day. Whether the increased earnings justify this rapid increase is problematical. 
however there is an urgent need for it as a matter of expediency as the matter of 
valuation of railroads, for rate making purposes, it still before Congress and progres- 
sive Senators have declared that all of the outstanding stocks and bonds of railroads 
may be bought at market price for several billions of dollars less than the sas 
placed by the I. C. C. hence the importance of boosting prices at this time. 


No doubt this stock buying jamboree will induce many inexperienced and unsophis- 
ticated to try to share in this golden harvest of increased values and will emerge shorn 
of their investment. These victims, in the parlance of the street, are known as lambs, 
for they stand shorn of their fleece. While billions will be made by the stock rig- 
ging operators, it will add nothing to the wealth of the country, and a large part of 
the purchasers, stand to lose, now or later a share of their investment. 


ADVOCATES LABOR CONTROLLED LIFE INSURANCE. 


Life insurance controlled by labor was the subject for a report of a special com- 
mittee at the A. F. of L. Convention recently. The committee, consisting of President 
Perkins of the Cigarmakers and President Woll of the Photo- Engravers, made a com- 
prehensive report on the subject. and favored labor controlled companies, but made no 
recommendation in reference to establishing same, and it seems hardly probable that 
the A. F. of L. will undertake to establish such an undertaking,, but that a co-operative 
company will finally materialize from the discussion. 


The report shows that life insurance companies are now collecting premiums in 
this country at the rate of a billion dollars a year, more than they are returning to 
policy holders in addition to the profits on their investment; and that profits on invest- 
ment amount to 18 to 20: per cent per year. We are told the combined assets of these 
companies are approximately ten billions of dollars. 


It further states: 


The report declares that ‘insurance companies” have become one of the most powerful 
economic, social and political factors in the United States. 


“Life insurance is the safest and surest business in the whole world. It requires no 
great capital to start, and having the American experience table of mortality rate as a 
guide, it cannot fail. There is no risk. It is much safer than banking and less intricate 
and much easier to control.” 


It further points out that no large investment in machinery, goods or credits is re- 
quired to engage in the business and that the capital required to start the business is 
retained and invested in income producing securities. It is evident that the old line 
insurance companies are charging a higher rate than is necessary at the present time 

- and that their resources are becoming so large they may dominate various lines of 
other industry through their investments. There is lots of room for a large, well man- 
aged co-operative company controlled by labor, and it is likely such will be materialized 
in the near future. 


RAILROAD EXECUTIVES PROMISE TO STABILIZE EMPLOYMENT. 


We are told that at a recent meeting of the Association of Railway Executives, 
resolutions favoring a more stable standard of employment for employes, were adopted 
and a Committee appointed to formulate a plan for putting the purpose of ie resolu- 


tions into effect. 


Fluctuations of employment is one of the greatest evils that has ever afflicted rail- 
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road workers, and especially the shop crafts. Through this practice a large part of 
those following these trades have been forced into the class of “migratory workers,” 
securing employment on a road they would work for a season, then a dull spell came 
and they become victims of a lay off, then came a siege of wandering around looking 
for another opening, often meeting other victims, engaged in the same kind of a 
search, after much traveling and delay they secured another job, possibly hundreds of 
miles away from their former employment. If they were men of family they had to 
take care of their needs while seeking work and finding it, send for its members and 
start in housekeeping again, even though they knew not how long their new found 
job would last. This uncertainty of steady employment and frequent lay offs produce 
a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction that was not conducive to efficiency in work 
nor did it promote the welfare of employes or employers. 


The past policy of railroad management has been that as soon as traffic became a 
little dull and retrenchment was necessary, the first thing done was to lay off a large 
part of the shop crafts, regardless of the amount of repair work on hand or the con- 
dition of equipment, then when traffic became heavy again and the equipment would 
not take care of it, a large increase in the force would be made, and the men worked 
night and day to hurry repairs so that accumulated traffic might be moved. In this 
hastily gathered increase in force, many of them would be unused to the methods and 
shop practices of the shop, furthermore with this abnormal increase in force, there 
would not~be enough tools and shop equipment to go around, these things resulted in 
an increased cost of the work, whereas if the railroads would in dull times overhaul 
their extra equipment and put it in shape to take care of the inevitable rush later on, 
and thus keeping its normal force of employes. steadily employed, they could declare 
an extra dividend at the end of the year on the money saved on repairs. 


The inauguration of such a policy by all the roads coupled with a fair standard of 
wages and working conditions, would dispel that dissatisfaction and indifference among 
the employes which this former practice produced, and result in a higher standard of 
efficiency and co-operation with their employer. Let us hope such a reform will be 
inaugurated. 


THIS MONTH AN IMPORTANT PERIOD FOR THE CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT. 


As a great many of the State Legislatures will be in session this month, the amend- 
ment on child labor will be up for ratification in each, and it is most important to 
exert every influence possible in behalf of the measure, in each State. Our lodges 
should adopt suitable resolutions and send them to the members of both Houses of 
the legislature from their Districts. Central bodies, fraternal societies, women’s clubs 
and all other groups that can be influenced to support this measure, should be urged 
to do so, and send communications to the members of the legislature also. The 
enemies of this amendment are doing everything possible and gathering funds with 
which to defeat the measure, and if its friends do not want. to see it defeated they 
will get busy also. 


In order to defeat the measure, the child labor employes have been busily sending 
out propaganda to the farmers telling them if this amendment is approved their chil- 
dren would not be permitted to help in their work in vacation or spare time while at- 
tending school, while we all know the purpose of this amendment is to stop the 
exploiting of child labor in factories, before they have secured a fair education or 
reached a fair degree of development. The farmers and small town dwellers will 
find this amendment more necessary in the future for the protection of children than 
it is now, for the tendency of manufacturers, many of whom are now located in large 
cities, is to divert their activities and factories to small towns where they can secure 
cheap, unorganized labor to man their factories and will use child labor as far as they 
are permitted. 


Cotton manufacturers of the New England States have been leaving the organized 
communities there and building factories in unorganized communities of the south 
where they secure labor at low wages and work them long hours, and as child labor 
laws are lax, children are employed to the limit. Factories operated upon such a basis 
are not an advantage but a detriment to a community, as they drag down the stand- 
ard of living and undermine the health and well being of the people. 


In many states it seems impossible to secure adequate laws from the legislature for 
- the protection of children and this condition is the reason which brought forth this con- 
stitutional amendment and it should appeal strongly to every one who has the future 
welfare of our country at heart, and prompt them to exert every influence in behalf 
of it. If the men and women of the future are to be competent and properly equipped 
for the burden of perpetuating our free institutions and carrying forward our civiliza- 
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tion, then the children .of the present must be allowed sufficient time to develop 
physically and acquire an education before taking up regular employment at exhaust- 
ing labor in factories, shops, mines, etc., and experience plainly shows that restraining 
laws and regulations are necessary in a large number of cases at least. Therefore, for 
the sake of our future welfare as a nation this amendment should be ratified promptly. 


MORE EXPERT KNOWLEDGE OF SMOKE ABATEMENT NEEDED. 


In most, if not all industrial centers, a great volume of smoke accumulates and 
becomes a nuisance as well as detrimental to the health and well being of the com- 
munity. This evil increases as industry expands and bids fair to continue unless the 
causes are studied and proper remedies applied. Some cities have tackled the sub- 
ject and made some progress in eradicating the evil; however the matter of an effi- 
cient remedy is yet in an experimental stage, and it will rquire much more thought 
and investigation before the problem is fully solved. 


This is a subject our tradesmen should take up and endeavor to solve, it is inti- 
mately connected with the boilermaking business, and a right solution would doubtless 
be to the advantage of the trade by removing objections to the use of boilers and in- 
crease their use. Quite likely a material aid to the solution of the smoke nuisanee 
may be found in improvements in design of boilers whereby the gases composing this 
smoke may be ignited and burned before leaving the boiler or reaching the stack, this 
would materially increase the steam raising capacity of the coal used and thereby lessen 
the cost of operation, as well as reduce the volume of coal. 


Then again the manner in which coal is fed to the boilers, either by hand or 
mechanical process may be improved upon and in this way reduce the volume of 
escaping smoke. Here is a field for the inventive genius of our tradesmen to have 
full play and while helping to eradicate an evil, make it profitable for themselves. Fur- 
thermore, if some of our members will qualify themselves as real experts in abatement 
of smoke, there will be openings as smoke inspectors in most of our cities and indus- 
trial centers. Seemingly this is a fruitful field for study and usefulness for the future. 


A GERMAN CLAIMS TO HAVE INVENTED A SAILLESS SAILING SHIP. 


A German by the name of Flettner claims to have invented a method of propelling 
sailing vessels without the use of sails; he calls it a rotor ship. In place of sails he 
uses two cylinders (presumably air tight) nine feet in diameter and sixty feet high, 
at the top of which is a brim, these are placed fore and aft, on the center line of top 
deck, a small electric motor or Diesel engine is attached to each cylinder, these are 
made to rotate on their axis at about 200 revolutions a minute. One half of the outer 
surface of the cylinders is made smooth and the other half is rough, in revolving the 
smooth side permits the air to pass without frictions, while the other side being 
rough causes friction and this serves to propell the ship forward. It is also claimed 
that the rapid revolutions of the cylinders serves to give a sledging effect to the 
ship in a storm; and that it can tack much more quickly than an ordinary sailing 
vesesl, this is accomplished by reversing the cylinders. Furthermore, it is claimed 
that a vessel so equipped can be operated by a much smaller crew and thus more 
economically. 


The inventor, we are told has equipped a ship with his invention and tested it out 
by cruises. Whether this invention will stand the acid test of every day use, and 
prove as efficient as claimed, remains to be seen; however if it does stand the test it 
will revolutionize ocean traffic by reducing the cost of operating vessels and this will 
serve to increase both passenger and freight traffic. 


Furthermore, it would greatly aid in developing river navigation; first, by reducing 
cost of operation, and secondly it would do away with the ill effects of paddle wheels 
or propellors on the river banks, these now churn up the water which washes away 
the banks; and the soil, thus displaced settles in the channel thus obstructing navi- 
gation and requiring dredging. We will look with interest for further tests and infor- 
mation concerning this invention. 


GREEN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE A. F. OF L. 


The laws of the American Federation of Labor require that on the death, resigna- 
nation or removal of the President, the Secretary shall assume the duties of President, 
and within six days of such vacancy, call the Executive Council together for the pur- 
pose of electing a suocessor; so on December 19th, the day following the burial of 
President Gompers, the Council met and elected William Green, a member of the 
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Council and Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, as President 
of the Federation. 


President Green is a man of wide experience in the labor movement, and will no 
doubt administer the affairs of the Federation in an able and satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Green served in various capacities in the miners from local officer to District 
President, was elected President of the State Federation of Ohio, served two terms as 
Senator for that State and was author of the model compensation laws of that State. 
He has served eleven or twelve years as National Secretary-Treasurer of the miners and 
served for several years as Vice-President of the A. F. of L. having taken the place 
made vacant by the late John Mitchell. 


We wish every success to Bro. Green in his new duties and feel sure he will re- 
_ ceive the active co-operation of all organizations and members of the movement. 


QUOTATIONS 


“Forget not, I pray you, the right of personal freedom. Self-government is the 
foundation of all our political and social institutions. Seek not to enforce upon your 
brother by legislative enactment the virtue that he can possess only by the dictates of 
his own conscience and the energy of his will.’—John Quincy Adams. 


When you have convinced thinking men that it is right, and humane men that it 
is just. you will gain your cause. Men always lose half of what is gained by violence. 
What is gained by argument is gained forever.—Wendell Phillips. 


“All of our greatness was born of liberty, even our commercialism was rocked in 
the cradle of democracy, and we can not strangle the mother without destroying her 
children.”’”—John P. Altgeld. 


“The statesmen of the world have no vision. It is the people of the world who see. 
No great vision has ever come to mankind that was not wrought from the suffering 
of mankind.”—Woodrow Wilson. 


“Liberty for each, for all, and forever. 

“No person will rule over me with my consent. I will rule over no man. 

“Hnslave the liberty of but one human being and the liberties of the world are 
put in peril.”—William Lloyd Garrison. , 

“Labor must work out its own salvation. Wage workers can attain that degree of 
well-being to which they are entitled only by their own efforts. The general public 
cannot be expected to do for them what they fail to do for themselves, nor would it 
be desirable that those rights and benefits to which they are entitled should be handed 
down to them by the Government or by organized society as grace from above.”— 
Frank P. Walsh. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
(Unfair.) Ia. (Unfair.) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester, The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
Nity.  CUntair.) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
(Strike on.) f dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlantic, 


(Federated strike on.) 4 Ga. (Unfair.) 
McNamara Bros. Boiler. Shop, Baltimore, American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Md. _ (Unfair.) dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Kas. (Unfair.) _ 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance; Ohio, 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 
D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
* (Unfair.) Mellvain & Speigel, Cincinati, Ohio. (Un- 
Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- fair.) 
fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
burgh, Pa.) Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- 
W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & fair.) 


Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 


ae LIST OF RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT AS OF 
SEPTEMBER ist, 1924. 


AB &A. N. Ya N. H. & H. 

Ort 8&0, 1: i anpilewni x 

D. L. & W. : St. L. & San France. (Frisco.) 
Kansas City Terminal. Virginian. 

Long Island Railroad. Wabash. 


Missouri Pacific. Western Maryland. 


¢ 
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Among Our Exchanges 


LET WAGES ALONE! 


President Coolidge has let it be clearly 
understood that he does not favor the re- 
duction of wages as a solution of the rail- 
way problem. He thus takes solid ground 
in the first big problem he has tackled since 
the election. It is always a confession of 
managerial inefficiency when the only way 
out ef a difficulty is found in depleting the 
workingman’s pay envelope. Why make the 
men stand the difference; what are the 
brains of,managers for? Is it not yet suffi- 
ciently demonstrated in this country that 
the best service and the best wages and the 
lowest rates to the public spell larger busi- 
ness and profits? It is much more in order 
to propose a reduction in railroad rates, 
since rates have found means to become 
pretty high, while wages have gone up by 
slow degrees and only in response to press- 
ing necessity. And they are not much 
above the line of American necessity even 
now. 

It will be well for the government to 
resist every attempt to enlist its support 
in a movement for decreased wages any- 
where. There is no more certain way to 
curtail the prosperity of the country than 
by reducing the people’s ability to buy. The 
main foundation of our prosperity is the 
habit we have formed of expecting the 
American workingman to be able to pur- 
chase and use the commodities which he is 
employed in making. Any tendency toward 
changing that order is simply an attempt 
to force our people down to the level of 
the German workman.—The Dearborn In- 
dependent. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


“Resolved, That I will not lie to myself; 
I will not call revenge justice, nor sin 
weakness when I hug them to my heart. 

“Resolved, That I will not steal from any- 
one his confidence and faith in others, nor 
from myself my self-respect. 

“Resolved, That I will covet no one’s 
happiness, for I know that love and hate 
will be mine in just the proportion I mete 
them out to others. 

“Resolved, That I will not murder the 
pleasant passing hours by useless regret 
over the past that even omnipotence can- 
not change. 

“Resolved, That I will keep holy every 
day because I will devote it to work, to 
truth, to love.’”—Exchange. 


KEEN-SIGHTED CANADA. 
Over in Canada they do some things | bet- 
ter. For instance: — 
Canada has developed 3,000,000 of her 
potential 18,000,000 hydro-electric horse- 
power and is hastening the completion of 


e 


“thing political. 


plants to make the remainder available. 

More than 900 American manufacturers 
have established branch factories in Can- 
ada. They get their power for a fraction 
of a cent per kilowatt hour. 

Householders in Ontario get their elec- 
tricity for heating, lighting, cooking and 
other domestic uses for one cout per kilo- 
watt hour. 


In the United States we pay from 5 cents 
to 10 cents per k. w. h. 


When the people of Canada saw the great 
advantage they would have from developing 
this power they proceeded with the enter- 
prise. 

In the United States we see an advantage 
and an opportunity like this. When the 
first step is made toward the development 
the Electric Monopoly proceeds to - block 
every step of the way or to utterly defeat 
the project. 


Witness the Boulder Canyon project. > 


Watch the press agencies at work. Watch 
the backfire of propaganda that is launched 
every time a step-is made to put the poten- 
tial hydro-electric power into the hands of 
the people—the ones who actually own it. 


For this we shall have to pay and pay 
dearly. Canada will develop industries and 
factories that will make a competition we 
shall be unable to meet. And Canada will 
merit whatever measure of success and 
prosperity she gains—Independent Oil and 
Financial Reporter. 


AS TO RAILROADS.IN POLITICS. 


Railroads are pleading that they be let 
alone by the politicians so they may work 
out their own destinies. Mr. W. B. Storey, 
president of the Santa Fe system, made 
this plea this week in his address to the 
Kansas City Traffic Club. 


But if the railroads wish to get clear of 
politics why don’t they begin by stopping 
their own dealings with politicians? Until 
a few years ago the railroads were of- 
fensively and perniciously active in every- 
Then they announced they 
were going out of politics and everyone 
rejoiced. But they neglected an important 
thing that has kept them tied ‘to politics 
even with their outward manifestations of 
complete liberation. They forgot to remove 
from the payrolls those political workers 
who had been so useful to them in the hey- 
day of their political activity. 

Every railroad in the Middle West, includ- 
ing the Santa Fe, has ‘some of these polit- 
ical barnacles clinging to it, and some of 
them are just as active in politics now as 
in the days when the railroads were boast- . 
ing of their political control. 

The people generally are not railroad 
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baiters. They realize the dependence of 
the public upon the welfare of the trans- 
portation systems. But the railroads have 
hired men for political purposes in the past 
and kept them employed, and these men 
regard politics as fair game. So the politi- 
cians in their turn regard the railroads as 
fair game and proceed to hunt. 

The railroads have pleaded for several 
years that they were out of politics. The 
people were prepared to rejoice that it was 
true. Yet in the last two years in Kansas 
alone railroad men have been as offensively 
active in political affairs as at any time 
in the dark ages of railroad domination. 

The railroads still maintain the force of 
legal satellites in every locality and these 
local attorneys in many cases devote more 


¥ 


time to politics than to the legal affairs of 
the company they represent. Not so very 
long ago there was a state bar association 
meeting. On the way home there were 
forty-three lawyers in a single car and only 
one had a railroad ticket. All the rest 
carried passes, and during three hours in 
which most of the.group were together 
practically the entire time was spent in dis- 
cussing political affairs in Kansas, in which 
every one was active. 

When the railroads remove their political 
parasites and demonstrate that every em- 
ployee is devoting his energy to running 
the railroad rather than to political activity, 
the people will take a stronger interest in 
the roads’ plea to be left out of politics.— 
Kansas City Star. 


International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I submit the following report to the mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood, and 
in the hope, regardless of present mixed 
up conditions in many shops where our 
members were formerly employed, that they 
may enjoy a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year is the wish of the undersigned. 
For I trust that I will live to see the day 
when our former recognition and prestige 
as an organization will be firmly estab- 
lished from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which can be made possible if the men of 
our craft only consider the necessity of 


organization in this day and age. 


Another year has passed away and has 
left its cruel marks on the mile posts of 
time, of trials and troubles, many which 
will long be remembered, and I trust that 
the lesson taught will be a lasting benefit 


to the toilers of our country so as to pre- 


pare for the future, for no opposition finan- 
cial power can crush labor if loyal to them- 
selves. Organized labor is here to stay; it’s 
not. of yesterday or today; it will remain 
and do business in the interest of labor 
until such time as this old world of ours 
rolls into oblivion, for without organization 
a condition would exist that would make 
angels weep and fair-minded men and 
women: shudder to think of it. 

And when labor, both men and women, 
realize the un-American position they got 
themselves into when they failed to take 
advantage of the only one remedy that is 
evident to all who study the situation— 
Organization—for when we look around and 
see every profession and business organized 
as never before in the history of the coun- 
try, alive and active in the social and finan- 
cial interest of their various activities, ad- 
vertising their meetings as well as what 


those meetings are called for, and every op- 
portunity when those activities think it 
necessary to increase their membership by 
appointing organizing committees, and seem 
always to make good—why not labor, that 
needs every craftsman in the organization 
to cope with a rotten situation that was 
never known in America before this particu- 
lar time. 


The year 1925 has dawned upon us and 
it’s up to all to change it for the better, not 
by resolutions, but by a higher conception 
of the duties we owe to ourselves and fami- 
lies and our fellow workers, who need our 
co-operation, and we need theirs in our bat- 


‘tle for life on the industrial field, in that 


cruel and keen competition that confronts 
organization at this time. And for the fore- 
going reasons let every member of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood redouble his efforts 
to explain labor’s cause and aspirations, as 
well as the necessity of organization and 
education, so as to make our future hopes 
and aspirations possible, by strict attend- 
ance at all lodge meetings, and in that way 
help labor to solve the many complicated 
problems that need the attention of organ- 
ized labor at this time. Let us get our 
thinking caps on and view the situation as 
practical craftsmen should, from a cold- 
klooded and organized standpoint, and ask 
ourselves the question: What are we here 
for, or how are we going to secure the con- 
ditions which we, as workers, strictly 
speaking, merit. 


Let the 1925 resolution be in the interest 
of a greater membership in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood by greater and more per- 
sistent efforts on the part of every member 
to double their exertions to make it possi- 
ble. It can be done; it must be done; as 
the present conditions demand of every 
craftsman that he do his duty in an indus- 
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trial crisis such as has never occurred be- 
fore during the lifetime of the oldest boiler- 
maker in the International Brotherhood to- 
day. Therefore we must organize and edu- 
cate so as to be in a position to protect our 
every interest, for in no other way under 
the sun can our craftsmen accomplish it 
only by, and through, organization. Every 
one of our craftsmen know from experience 
that unless we are members of a trades 
union movement we are as helpless, almost, 
as children to hold our own against the 
present grasping financial combination, 
whose only object is to hold and enslave 
the wage workers of America, as all of us 
have experience and vision enough to real- 
ize danger when the bells ring or the signal 
is hoisted to avoid it, and the time is here 
when those signals are hoisted almost in 
every direction we look. Nevertheless, we 
have members of the International Brother- 
hood, and several thousand of them, who 
have shouldered the burden and stood the 
test of real trades unionists in defense of 
our rights in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of a constitutional government, and the 
late general election proved beyond a 


shadow of a doubt that labor and others 


who are dominated over by laws against 
their every interest don’t seem to realize, 
or even understand, the necessity of organ- 
ization and independent action in a political 
contest in which we had an opportunity to 
make good, and remedy the many wrongs 
that now confront organized labor. Never- 
theless, we must congratulate ourselves on 
the vote of confidence cast for the pro- 
gressive movement in the face of the fact, 
that with no time to perfect a_ political 
organization, as well as to finance the 
necessary, expense in placing before the 
voters the real issue that must call for 
independent political action sooner or later, 
should the present opposition continue by 
both of the two old parties against the 
rights of organized labor, as it has in the 
past, and with the possible exception of the 
administration of the late President Wilson, 
very little consideration has been given to 
organized labor before and since the year 
1885, when President Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated the twenty-second President of the 
United States. 


And realizing the past injustice dealt out 
to organized labor, and the many struggles 
that labor has been up against for years, 
and all of the old-timers know from experi- 
ence the trials and sufferings that organ- 
ized labor endured to hold their organiza- 
tion intact, and from the past and present 
experience let us profit by it, in order that 
our future may be brighter and better, so 
that the new year will bring about what 
organized labor desires—an honorable and 
harmonious peace between employer and 
employee. Otherwise, no industrial peace 
can be secured, as American freemen will 
not wear the badge of industrial slavery in 
a land that was founded for a purpose, and 


what hundreds of thousands of freemen 
shed their blood to make possible—Democ- 
racy. 

I was very much interested in reading 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s report in the Sep- 
tember Journal of the International Brother- 
hood, relative to the Brotherhood State 
Bank, in which the International Brother- 
hood is one of the principal stockholders, 
and now doing business with a capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars, and twenty 
thousand dollars surplus. 


The bank is established in the Brother- 
hood Block at Kansas City, Kans., with offi- 
cers in charge who are well known to the 
labor movement as reliable and worthy of 
the confidence as officers of it. Therefore, 
I trust that every member who desires its 
future success will invest their savings (if 
in a position to do so) in a financial institu- 
tion that has for its object the pooling of 
our financial resources for the future pro- 
tection of the membership of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood, as this is, without doubt, 
a money age, and when the spirit of organ- 
ization goes hand in hand with the proper 
finance available to protect our members 
when involved in an industrial struggle. 
Let us boost the Brotherhood State Bank 
in order that it may be a greater success in 
the year 1925, is the wish of the writer. 


The locals in this section around Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk, Va., are in fairly good 
shape, when we consider the conditions the 
members are up against, and will continue 
tc hold their membership together, and in 
the hope of a better day, with all employed 
and company unions—the curse of the rail- 
way shop crafts—abolished. 


Nevertheless, Lodge 298 has a 100 per 
cent membership at the Seaboard shops at 
Portsmouth, Va., as well as a set of officers 
who at all times attend strictly to the 
business of their local jJodge, and have 
many old-timer members of it who know 
the constitution of the International Broth- 
erhood from A to Z, and the result is good 
business, and absolute harmony prevails, as 
also does co-operation when matters of vital 
interest require a united effort to get it. 


Lodge 57, whose membership are em- 
ployed at the Norfolk navy yard, and num- 
ber forty or more, and should have a far’ 
greater number if they only realized the 
necessity of organization in a government 
navy yard. But the activity of those boiler- 
makers on the outside looking in seems to 
be, let George get it, and I will get what he 
gets, for I don’t have to belong in a govern- 
ment navy yard. And further, I desire to 
say that when the general wage conference 
is concluded at Washington, D. C., and mat- 
ters settle down to the real issue in the 
boiler shop, I may be compelled to make a 
report in the columns of the Journal as to 
what’s what, calling a spade a spade, and 
the reason for so doing is providing that 
spirit of mutual co-operation doesn’t enter 
the hearts and minds of men that are sup- 


posed to know what the word American 
stands for and how to protect it. Other- 
wise, there is something wrong somewhere 
or somehow. 


Lodge 428 is sure still on the job, and 
holding regular meetings, as usual. It’s a 
contract shop local, but at present many of 
the old-time members have left Norfolk, 
Va., and secured steady employment else- 
where. Nevertheless,-the members that 
have remained here hold regular meetings 
in the Board of Trade Building, kindly 
granted the members by Brother John C. 
Davis, who has been active in the local, as 
well as the general labor movement of this 
vicinity, now a prominent young lawyer 
practicing in the courts of both cities— 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.—and his for- 
mer friends in the local labor movement 
wish Brother Davis every success in his 
new field of endeavor, as he well deserves 
it, and studied hard to get there, and for 
that reason they wish him continued suc- 
cess that Brother Davis is sure entitled to. 


And in conclusion permit me to say that 
we have three railroads with shops operat- 
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ing in this section on which strikes wore 
called off, by the Federations on two of 
them, the other by the Employes’ Railway 
Department. Still, in the face of the action 
taken by the Federations on these systems 
and the Employes’ Railway Department, 
the same opposition is evident on the part 
of the officials of these roads against or- 
ganized labor, and what seems to be worse 
yet is the total indifference shown by the 
men in these shops to remedy that condi- 
tion, while many of them hold cards in 
their respective organizations. Let us hope 
that the shop crafts on these roads referred 
to will see the real object of preventing 
organization and have the various crafts at 
the call of the boss, who once was fair be- 
cause he had to be, but now out of whack 
and lined up with the opposition to destroy 
any possibility of recognition of the shop 
crafts employed, and in a territory that 
before July, 1922, had a 100 per cent organ- 
ization in all railroad and almost all con- 
tract shops. 

Yours fraternally, and in the confident 


- hope of a better condition in the very near 


future, Thos. Nolan, I. V.-P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN 


(Period November 16 to December 15, 1924, Inclusive.) 


Bay City, Mich., Dec. 15. 1924. 


Organization. 


Partial completion of the audit pertaining 
to Lodge 744 accomplished while at home 
‘ during latter part of November, 1924, and 
copies forwarded to District Lodges Nos. 8, 
21 and 31 with reference to cancellation and 
the ultimate reinstatement of Lodge 744 in 
the districts referred to. Forty-six consecu- 
tive months’ check up reveals the fact that 
Subordinate Lodge 744 remains indebted to 
Districts 8, 21 and 31 for approximately 
five hundred dollars in per capita due these 
three districts, which naturally retards the 
progress of these districts from a monetary 
standpoint. District per capita derived dur- 
ing the period referred to reveals the fact 
that, $1,284.10 was received, while $782.15 was 
forwarded, resulting in a deficit of $501.95. 
Unfortunately circumstances have left this 
lodge with a membership of 52 (September 
report 1924). Liquidation of the bill by 
payment is impossible. Consequently we 
must ask each of the respective districts 
for clemency. This has been done and upon 
being advised of the action of the respective 
districts the work will be completed in its 
entirety. Since leaving Chicago December 
4 my time has been occupied at Toledo, 
Detroit and Bay City. Attended regular 
meeting Lodge 719 at Detroit. on the 5Bth. 
Work at the trade being quiet at this writ- 
ing. 

Subordinate Lodge Supplies. 

During the council meeting at headquar- 
ters in January, 1924, the merchandizing of 
supplies to local lodges by International vice 


presidents was authorized, as a means of 
expediting the business of said local unions 
and enabling the secretaries thereof to ob- 
tain in emergency from visiting Interna- 
tional officers due receipts, etc. This pro- 
vision eliminates delay and makes it pos- 
sible for any lodge to keep supplied. By 
way of information the following memo- 
randa is herewith submitted as evidence 
thereof. Period January 16 to December 15, 
1924, twelve consecutive months. Distribu- 
tion by the undersigned International vice 


president: 
Lodge 5, Cleveland, Ohio........ $ 264.65 
Lodge 85, Toledo, Ohio........... 82.75 
Lodge 306, Ashtabula, Ohio........ 10.50 
Lodge 416, Cleveland, Ohio........ 25.10 
Lodge 719, Detroit, Mich........... 96.00 
Lodge 744, Cleveland, Ohio........ 529.30 
Emblems (miscellaneous) ........ 20.00 
Lodge 744, Cleveland, Ohio, rehabili- 
CATION SUDDUAS Valassis cone oe es 107.60 
CVO PIL Re sc: Otic, Re oie is & « $1,085.90 


Where Does Our Money Go? 

Resuming statistical compilation which 
began in November, 1923, issue of the Jour- 
nal. This month I will discuss an important 
item, rarely given consideration by the mem- 
bership, yet one that is no mean item of 
expenditure, as the following tabulation will 
clearly show. Operation and maintenance 
of the “International” requires many items 
of overhead and this month I will devote 
to the “Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph service” for the ten-year period, Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, to December 31, 1922. This be- 
ing the period for which all other statistical 
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data was published by the undersigned in 
connection with my monthly reports in the 
Journal. 


EEA 0S AR IEE AN aa $ 1,404.73 
AE SNORE Aa ge MO Ma bunks Mrs 1,169.97 
LOLS TE ECTS Se Cea 1,459.12 
NOTE Re OORT IL SN RIE TR Gates Ue 1,816.80 
FY REEL AML MMI tA Uh 4,239.77 
LOTR OS MER AUN CEE RNA 3,517.41 
LOTS Oe VR PIR ETERS AE et 7,553.91 
ee IEDC RE a APRN SIRS! VOI OM 3 4,397.28 
1 Ey) ca RI, SAL AM aie OR 8 3,291.04 
AR MRDU irae elas tea is aces Ae Gra 2,614.20 

LOO VERTS Ce Ne aia $31,464.23 


Averaged yearly for purpose of informa- 
tion only, we find that maintenance of this 
service by the International gives us ap- 
proximately $3,146.42-3/10c per year over- 
head. 


It will be noted that the “peak” was 
reached in 1919 during the boom period, 
when this service cost the International 
$7,553.91. How many of the Journal read- 
ing membership have ever realized that our 
telegraph account would exceed “seven 
thousand five hundred dollars” in one year. 
Brothers, here you have another item of 
overhead that represents service indispens- 
able. 
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Recapitulation. 
Death and disability benefits...$ 300,357.57 


Strike benefits! 2. Lie 5 7 ae Ae 2,156,588.86 
Business ‘agents osc sees see 192,362.06 
Canadian Trades Congress and 

A. F. of L. per capita tax..... 119,471.16 
Boilermakers’ Monthly Journal. 401,489.72 
International conventions, 1917- . 

EO Ok cislelyied satis be eval iat ceebeket aie 108,471,45 
Delegates to A. F. of L. and 

Can. Trades Cong. Conventions 9,855.39 
Purchase and alterations of the 

“Brotherhood Building” ..... 397,596.78 
International officers, elective, 

appointive, special assistance. 1,124,478.86 
Maintenance, International of- 

fice (editor excepted)........ 224,398.01 
Printing (editor’s office ex- 

cepted). See cec Week | ee 130,070.23 
Rent, International complete... 21,535.00 
Western Union and Postal Tele- 

graph service’). vii. es 7 ee eee 31,464.23 

Over ate tee ee eee $5,218,139.32 


Again this compilation shows just where 
our money goes. 


Fraternally yours, 
JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE PRESIDENT M’CUTCHAN. 
For period from November 15 to December 15th, 1924. 


Neudorf, Sask., 
December 16, 1924. 


At the date of making my report for the 
December Journal, I was busy with the 
situation in Victoria, endeavoring to get 
Local Lodge No. 191 re-established at that 
point, as during the spring of this year they 
had collected about $125.00 in reinstatement 
fees with the intention of reorganizing that 
local, as they had received information that 
a big job was about to be undertaken in 
the repairing of the bottom of a ship in 
the dry docks at Victoria. However, due 
to considerable delay in getting this job 
under way, the matter of reorganizing the 
local remained with the collecting of some 
reinstatement fees. 


During the week I spent interviewing the 
Victoria Boilermakers and _ Shipbuilders, 
individually, I was informed by each of 
them, that by all means they needed to be 
organized, but when you put the question 
to them, “If such is the case, then why not 
do the proper thing in that connection and 
without further delay get lined up with the 
other boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and 
helpers of the two countries that are al- 
ready organized and have been for many 
years.” The answers would vary from: 
“We have had so little work,” “we cannot 
get across the border any more,” “we should 
have a union for British Columbia” “or a 
union for Victoria,’ or ‘a union for Vic- 


toria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert” and 
reasons galore of that sort. 


Due to the above, at the fairly well at- 
tended meeting that was addressed by the 
undersigned at that point on November 9th, 
no decision was arrived at by those at the 
meeting as to what they would do, other . 
than to call another meeting for the follow- 
ing Sunday. One thing is sure, and it is, 
that if they of our trade living in Victoria 
do not get re-organized, they are going to 
do as they have been doing for the past 
three years, and that is to work under con- © 
ditions that are much worse and wages that 
are about 15 cents per hour lower than those 
prevailing at other points on the Pacific 
Coast in Canada and the United States. 


Leaving Victoria on November 10th, I 
went to Squamish, which is the Pacific 
Coast terminal, at present at least, of the 
Pacific & Great Eastern Railroad and 
owned by the B. C. Provincial Government. 
At this point four out of our possible six 
members were found to be in good standing. 
Promises were secured from the other two 
to join up on payday. The machinists and 
helpers, blacksmiths and helpers and nearly 
all of the carmen were found to be mem- 
bers of their respective organizations. 


A meeting of the federated trades was 
addressed by the writer and during which 
a move, that will no doubt be successful, 
was initiated to re-organize the System 
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Federation on this road with the immediate 
object in view of securing a written agree- 
ment with the management of that road 
carrying into effect for the road the terms 
of Wage Agreement No. 6, for while in the 
main the terms of that agreement were 
being applied on that road there was 
nothing in writing to that effect. 


_ Efforts were made, which will no doubt 
be successful, with the management of this 
road to get the proper rating for one of the 
boilermakers’ helpers who had been re- 
ceiving the machinist helpers’ rate. 


November 19th to 25th was spent in 
Vancouver finishing up some of the work 
in connection with the new lodge at Port 
Mann and other matters in connection with 
the organization. Leaving Vancouver on 
the 25th, short visits were again made at 
North Bend, Kamloops and Revelstoke, B. 
C., and on the main line of the C. P. R. At 
Kamloops a meeting was held with our 
members, where the situation was found to 
be the best, and with the one remaining 
possible member on both roads to line up 
the next few days. 


‘ At Revelstoke, six of our possible mem- 
bers were found to be paid up, with indi- 
cations good for the remainder of our four- 
teen possible members at that point to pay 
up except three, two of whom claim alle- 
giance to the “secessionist movement,” but 
we think it is more “dues dodging.” A meet- 
ing of the Federated Trades was also ad- 
dressed by the undersigned, after which 


a prolonged discussion took place which 
should result in “clearing the air.” 


With Brother McMillan and some of the 
old-timers ‘back in the harness” at this 
point results are bound to be obtained. 

Pentiction, B. C., where the main point on 
the “Kettle Valley” (C. P. R.) is located, 


was the next point visited, and where all 


of the thirty-eight shopmen except one 
machinist and the blacksmith were found 
to be members of their respective organi- 
zations. Meetings were held of our mem- 
bers as well as that of the Federated 
Trades and due to a lack of clear under- 
standing of the agreement in effect in 1917, 
and later, the boilermakers’ helpers and 
machinists’ helpers at that point have been 
paid the carmen’s helpers’ rate during the 
past six years, with a machinist and a 
boilermaker getting less than the proper 
rate. 

This matter was taken up by the under- 
signed with the general superintendent, and 
who in turn agreed to take the matter up 
with the vice-president of the C. P. R.,, 
Western Lines, and which the writer feels 
will result in a satisfactory adjustment of 
the case. 

Sunday, November 30, was spent in Trail, 
B. C., where a large refinery and smelter 
of the Consolidated Mining & Smelter Co. 
(C. P. R.) is located. This, without a 
doubt, is the busiest place in Canada, as 
this plant is working to capacity by oper- 


ating 24 hours per day, 365 days of the 
year, and the “maintenance staff” can work 
every Sunday and holiday if they wish, but 
they must work at least every other Sunday 
and for straight time. Sufficient new 
buildings are in the course of construction 
to double the capacity of this plant, and 
most of the steel is being fabricated in 
their own boiler shop, with the result that 
there is about 150 men now employed there 
who are eligible to join our organization. 


However, we have at this place additional 
evidence of the futile and fatal effects, (if 
same was required) of dual and secessionist 
movements, for I was informed that prior to 
1919, the 1,500 or so of workers employed 
at this place were 100 per cent organized 
in the Mine, Mill and Smeltermen’s Union, 
and then the Secessionist Movement in 
Western Canada, of 1919, got in its good 
work for the employer, by splitting these 
workers into hostile camps, after a prema- 
ture strike, with the results that the Com- 
pany was able to put over a “Welfare plan” 
with everything such as bonuses, sliding 
scales and everything that goes with it, 
but most important of all, the setting up 
of that “machinery” which will most effec- 
tively prevent the employes joining a “bona- 
fide” labor Union, hence to try to organize 
any of these workers at the present time 
is out of the question. 

At Nelson, all shopmen other than the 
boilermakers and helpers and the _ black- 
smiths, were found to be about 100 per cent 
organized, and the paid applications of all 
of our possible members, except one, was 
secured of those employed in the round- 
house. A boilermaker and helper employed 
by the C. P. R. at that point in connection 
with their boat service, were away on a job, 
but arrangements were made for securing 
their applications, which other than a helper, 
will make our possible members all lined 
up. A well attended meeting of the Fed- 
erated Trades, was also addressed by the 
undersigned at this point. 

Of 41 shopmen employed at Crambrooke 
the next point on that line of the C. P. R. 
all of them but five were found to be in 
their respective unions, and those that were 
not members either paid up, or agreed to 
do so in the near future, which will make 
this point 100 per cent organized. We have 
two boilermakers and two helpers at this 
point, Brother R. Flower, Box 420, being our 
“old reliable” there. Interviews were held 
with the local official in regard to using 
laborers to do helper work and a boiler- 
maker’s helper doing a little of each of the 
different mechanic’s work at Crows Nest, 
which should lead to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of same. 

All of the 13 shopmen at Macleod, Alta., 
were found to be in their respective Unions, 
with our old “stand-by,” Brother Davey, on 
the job. Severel hours were spent in the 
roundhouse in a visit with him and the ma- 
chinist. The application of the Boiler- 
maker’s helper at Crows Nest was also se- 
cured, while the train stopped at that point. 
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Of 61 shopmen employed at Lethbridge, 
every one of them are members of their re- 
spective Unions, and there was no organiz- 
ing to do at this point. a meeting of the 
Federated Trades was addressed during a 
short meeting that was held immediately 
after quitting time, and acting along with 
the local committee, several grievances were 
taken up with the local officials, one of 
which concerned the non-payment to men of 
time-and-one-half for the first time when 
they work on their “old” regular seventh 
assigned day off duty when they are re- 
assigned to a different “regular seventh as- 
signed day off duty.” 

In visiting many of the Division points I 
find that the shopmen are not aware that 
they are entitled to time-and-one-half for 
the first time they work on their “old” reg- 
ular seventh day assigned off duty, when 
they are re-assigned to a different day, and 
in the future you should take note, that 
this applies on any of the railroads in 
Canada. 


A short visit was again made to Calgary, 
where it was found that due to the con- 
tinued extreme short time that was still 
prevailing in the C. P. R. back shops there 
that little could be accomplished towards 
reorganizing the boiler department. 


Stopping over at Red Deer, Alta., which 
is a Division point on the C. P. R., I met 
our members, and from whom I learned 
that all of the 12 shopmen at the point 
were organized and everything running 
smoothly. 


December 9th, 10th and 11th I put in 
around Edmonton, and where the nine pos- 
sible members out of 38, who were not in 
the Union either paid up or agreed to do 
so in the near future. A regular meeting 
of Local No. 279 was also attended and 
where we found Secretary Brother McLean 
and President Brother Daly were still on 
the job, and doing their bit for the cause 
of Unionism. Of 480 shopmen employed on 
the C. P. R. in Edmonton, there is only 
about 40 who are not members of their re- 
spective Unions, and many of these are 
well on the way to joining up again. Of 


a total of 43 shopmen employed by the C. 
P. R. at Edmonton, all but three are mem- 
bers in good standing, while our possible 
members there are all members. The shop- 
men in Edmonton say that the ‘‘sessionist 
movement” is so seldom heard of any more 
around there, that they look upon it en- 
tirely as a thing of the past. 


All the 11 shopmen at Hardisty, on the 
C. P. R. were either members of their re- 
respective unions, or agreed to pay up. A 
well attended meeting of the Federated 
Trades was held at this point. 


A short stay was made at Biggar on the 
C. P. R. and where it was found that all 
of the 51 shopmen were members in good 
standing in their proper unions. A noon 
period meeting of the Federated Trades was 
held at this point. 


December 13th and 14th I spent in and 
around Saskatoon, and while in a way our 
possible members were all found to be in 
the Union, nevertheless they are not con- 
ducting their business as a local- should, 
and while a special meeting was arranged, 
while I was there, due to the storm and ex- 
treme cold weather, the attendance was 
small, however steps were taken to get this 
local to do business in the proper way, which 
the members of this Local residing in and 
around Saskatoon are quite capable of do- 
ing if they had the willingness. All shop- 
men at Saskatoon (Sutherland) on the C. 
P. R., other. than the pipefitter, are mem- 
bers of their different Unions, while the 
machinist and helpers on the C. P. R. are 
nearly 100 per cent. I was unable to get 
a line on the Carmen at that point. 


Here at Neudorf, where I am at present, 
there is a total of four shopmen, and so 
far I have secured the application of one 
of the carmen with a promise from the one 
boilermaker and the machinist, while the 
other carman is a member of his union. : 

It is about 35 below zero in this section 
today, with a stiff wind blowing, so our 
organizers and members down in the South, 
will have some idea of what we have to con- 
tended with up in this section. Yours fra- 
temnally R. C. McCutchan. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF NOVEMBER, 1924. 


Name. atin No. To Whom Benefit was Paid.. Amount. 
Bro. BivA, Mathewsiiws wenlsieys oatetle na B. Mathews, Wife................. $ 225.00 
Bro. lo W RAC C hn ergo deeisite taetananens °o8 Mrs. J. W. Kitchner, Wife. 2 eeie aah eee 50.00 
Bro. Glen CoyKendall. oie ek wee alee 317 Mrs. Delia Coykendall, Wiles cin morte 300.00 
Bro.'J06* CoGy 2 3. GE a eee 83 Margaret Cody,’ Wife coi) ois assonicbe eee 300.00 
peo. Camil bekan ti. ieee esisie siete 1 Irene HEckant, Daughter.......0 2... 2. 2. 150.00 

FOM BIBL AOCOOKKS Bike colais Wich tke ep eelmisab nite a Anna Cook, Wife site, sheets date ob Lhe hots ance eRe 50.0 

POs 0) Hoe Galvin ite cis sghye oleeaene aie ees 27 Mrs. Mary Kane Galvin, Wife wlengraeee 300.00 
Bros Carl’ J. Meyer ca Ue sae he lelerlets 470 Henry “Meyer; Father. (0 vn. ee 300.00 
Bro. Richard Gaffney.............. 21 - Mary A. Kinahan, Niece HUME UY AA AS. Cs 300.00 
BroexCe Tj A MG@o Vise Gi are fe lohotens vteeas mies 216 Mrs. C. J. McCoy, Write sce iene ene 178 

The Leo C. Hartford Co., Und’tk’r. 122 300.00 
Total’Deéat hiiGlatinis, (cee ent eh cede gl eh 20 aie ee al aC) re Uae AS ae Ghee $2,275.00 


Brod As Zienleric origi debs. euseials eee sts 


Total 


eee rere eee ese eee eee eee eee eee esee sees e 


Disability Benefits 
149 LOSS OL CY aiiai.b Ze. aly jy ee en ae $ 200.00 


Total Death Claims Paid During November, 1924 
Total Disability Claims Paid During November, 1924 


oe wate S OE. iets es o's eb UE SE eae Mee al eh a Pine: 
a shee Wk ote 5 Wile a DhN amet s Maan Ob any aiken aman 260.00 


<b) tle Perera e rcWe sere Oe ek are desma hae att a Gee $2,475.00 
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Correspondence 


Portsmouth, Va., December, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


In last issue of the Journal, there ap- 
peared a photo; also an explanatory article 
on the death of Brother Jack Gribben and 
well known to the old members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood. Brother Gribben was 
an active worker in the cause of organized 
labor and a brilliant writer for our Journal 
in the years gone by. Yes, Jack Gribben 
has passed away to the great beyond after 
years of struggles in the interest of the 
International Brotherhood. That at all 
times was his first consideration, and I 
repeat again that Brother Gribben has 
passed away, but his memory will live in 
the hearts of the Boilermakers that have 
known him in the days' of his activity in 
the local lodges he was a member of. 


I extend my most sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Gribben and her family in their time 
of sorrow, and with the hope that his spirit 
has gone to a better and brighter place in 
the eternal beyond, to receive his reward 
where there is no pain or sorrow. May he 
rest in peace. fFraternally; Thos. Nolan, 
Lodge 57, I. V.-P. 3 


DuBois, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Believing you and your staff would ap- 


' preciate any comments on the contents of 


our Journal coming from the members of 
the Brotherhood, and also having a firm 
conviction that if the ones who receive the 
Journal would tell the editor what they 
desire they would be contributing to the 
interest of the same, I am going to set an 
example. 


First, I wish to compliment those re- 
sponsible for the article in the November 
issue entitled, “A new series of technical 
articles and how to master them.” I read 
this article several times and I am sure 
that if everyone who had the opportunity to 
do so had read the article and then analyzed 
his past and what the future had in store 
for him he could by a little effort have 
laid the foundation for greater things than 
just riveting or caulking. 


The following article in the December 
issue is also fine and is in line with the 
one of the previous month, and I for one 
believe they are the beginning of a work 
that will be appreciated by the membership 
in general and of especial benefit to those 
who desire to succeed. 


There is another subject that I for one 
believe could be placed before the member- 
ship with gratifying results, especially at 
this time when we are being advised to 
work for legislation which will make it 


compulsory for practical boilermakers to be 
appointed as federal inspectors. 


The subject I have in mind is one which 
will assist any who may desire information 
tending to fit themselves for this work, to 
get the proper information and also to cre- 
ate a more intensive public sentiment favor- 
ing men from our craft for the responsibil- 
ity of making the inspection of the locomo- 
tives on the railroads of the United States 
and Canada. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of the 
Journal, and with best wishes, I am, fra- 
ternally, Leonard Singer. 


Note by the Editor: We are pleased to 
receive the above communication, with its 
frank and manly approval of the technical 
articles appearing in the Journal, and take 
pleasure in publishing it for the benefit and 
emulation of all our readers. It is an en- 
couragement in our work to receive such 
approval from our members and a source 
of satisfaction and gratification to know 
that the information contained in these 
articles is being taken advantage of by our 
members, and we hope that the numbers 
run into the thousands. Gaining the knowl- 
edge they contain will whet the appetite for 
more knowledge and prompt a continued 
study until the whole range of technical 
problems connected with our trades are 
mastered. After we have given all of the 
series of articles on mechanical drawing, 
quite likely we will take up the matter of 
furnishing articles on the work of boiler 
inspection.—The Editor. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly publish the following in the next 
issue of the Journal: 


The members of Local No. 37 desire to 


. express their sorrow at the death of Brother 


Wm. O’Holloran, which occurred recently. 
We desire to extend our sympathy to 


-the members of the bereaved family. Fra- 


ternally yours, B. J. Schreiner, Cor., Fin. 
Secy. and Treas. Local 37. 


Butte, Mont. 
Gentlemen and Brothers: 


Your committee, duly appointed, to pre- 
pare resolutions perpetuating the _ senti- 
ments of Mineral Hill Lodge No. 130 and 
its members toward the life and character 
of our late friend and brother, Thomas 
Henry Degnan, who died in our city, Oct. 
17, 1924, attempting to express the high 
esteem and regard in which he was held by 
our membership, respectfully report: 


Quiet, unassuming, a friend to all with 
whom he was acquainted, ever ready to help 
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those who were in need, always the last to 
find fault, his friends were many and sin- 
cere. 

We regret most deeply his passing; yet, 
our regrets are those of friends, neighbors 
and associates. How deeply they must feel 
his passing, those to whom he was a most 
faithful husband and brother. 


We recommend that a copy of this reso-_ 


lution be sent to the bereaved wife of our 
departed brother, one to our official Jour- 
nal for publication, and a copy be spread 
upon our minutes, and that our charter be 
draped for a period of thirty days. Harry 
Ralph, J. P. Mahoney, V. H. Hurley, Com- 
mittee. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 


Please accept my sincere thanks to the 
members of Local No. 92 for their kindness 
and sympathy shown during the illness and 
death of my husband, R. H. VanHoose. 
Also wish to thank the International for 
the prompt remittance of $300.00 insurance. 
Sincerely, Mrs. Daisy VanHoose. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Just a few lines to ask you to put a 
memoriam in the next issue of your Jour- 
nal. Bro. George Murphy, member of Lodge 
607, Bayonne, N. J. Accidental death by 
falling from a 40-foot oil tank at East Bos- 
ton, Nov. 12, 1924. Yours fraternally, John 
Lysaght, F. S. 607. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Would you kindly publish the following 
‘in the Journal. It having come to me from 
personal talks with members of the organi- 
zation that there is being spread through- 
out the country that I, while having a half 
interest in a small repair shop here, the 


Keystone Boiler Works, that said shop did 


do erection work for the Heine Boiler Co., 
which was an unfair firm; in other words, 
someone is trying to place me in the posi- 
tion of being a party to doing the act or 


doing an injustice to the members of the. 


organization, all of which are lies or a 
form of propaganda, going so far as to say 
that I am an ex- organizer and business 
agent. 

The following are the facts in the matter: 
that myself and Bro. Thos. Dooley did open 
here a shop; both of us were members of 
Lodge No. 27, and did at all times retain 
our active membership in the organization 
and both still members, in the run of busi- 
ness we got jobs of doing erection for the 
Heine Boiler Co. here, but with the knowl- 
edge of Lodge 27, as on the job at all 
times there were members of said lodge, 
and while we were doing this work the 
Heine Boiler Co. was not on the unfair 
list, as there was also members of the 
organization working for the Heine Boiler 
Co. in their shop here. 

All of the above are facts and can be 


verified by Lodge 27, and I hope that any 
of these knockers that are at large around 
the country will take the trouble to investi- 
gate this case or quit, there is here in St. 


- Louis enough of this class of ex-members 


doing knocking on the officers and mem- 
bers of the organization and outsiders, espe- 
cially members helpure them, with their 
knocking. 


Hoping and trusting you will find space 
in the Journal for this, and with thanks 
in advance and very best wishes, I remain 
fraternally, M. J. Gleason. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Capital City Lodge 47 extends its heart- 
felt sympathy to the widow of our beloved 
Bro. John W. Backstrom, whom the Great 
Almighty has called to the far beyond. 
Sincerely yours, R. W. Wittkowski, C. F. S. 
47. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

We, the officers and members of Lodge 
154, extend to Bro. George Thomas our deep- 
est. regret on the loss of his dear mother, 
Mrs. Emma C. Thomas, who died on Nov. 
13, and wish him to accept our heartfelt 


sympathy in his hour of trouble. Fraternal- 


ly yours, Peter McLaughlin, A. B. A, L. 
154. 

Brooklyn, N.. Y.° 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


The members of Shipfitters Local No. 43, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were recently informed of 
the appointment of Bro. John Brennan to 
the New York Police Department. We sin- 
cerely hope that Bro. Brennan will make 
as good a guardian of the law as he did a 
member of Local 43. Yours fraternally, 
James P. Devlin, S. L. 48. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Please publish in Journal the death of 
Bro. Sanm Mariarty, who died Oct. 8 at New 
Orleans, La., and was buried at Marshall- 
town, Ila. Yours fraternally, J. C. Holmes, 
SP Ears. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


We are inclosing copy of resolution adopt- 
ed by Lodge No. 7 on the death of Bro. 
Burton B. Cook, better known by boiler- 
makers as (Brookfield). Bro. Cook died 
Oct. 25 after a lingering illness for eight 
months and leaves to mourn his loss his 
beloved wife, Anna Cook. 


Bro. Cook was employed at Howard Bros. 
Boiler Works, and his shopmates acted as 
pall bearers. 


Mr. Thomas Howard, proprietor of How- 
ard Bros. Boiler Works died the week previ- 
ous, and all jobs were finished and the 
shop is now closed for all time. Through 
his death Lodge No. 7 loses_.a friend, as 
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he was always ready to deal with us at 
any and all times, and we extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to the bereaved families. 

Bro. George D. Muir is again in the field 
as business agent of Lodge No. 7 and all 
members will give him all the assistance 
and co-operation that will be required to 
carry on the business to a successful ad- 
ministration. Yours’ fraternally, Joseph 
Ernst, C. S. L: No. 7. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


On Monday evening, Dec. 1, Hudson Lodge 
163 held regular meeting with Genial James 
Donnelly in chair. It was gratifying to see 
the large attendance, that turned out and 
for their interest. They were well paid 
with the presence of our International Vice- 
President John J. Dowd, who enlightened 
them in regards to the over-generosity of 
one of our former business agents which 
has caused some of our brothers to lose 
that which is rightfully theirs. He also 
explained his attitude in regards to several 
acts performed by the undersigned so that 
members would be in a position to combat 
the criticism that exists. 


Brother Dowd told about conditions that 
exist in some of the towns in the state of 
Pennsylvania where he has just visited 
and hoped in the very near future there 
would be a remedy of some kind found to 
straighten out same. 


At this meeting there was a nomination 


and election of officers for 1925, and to 
the surprise of some, all officers were elect- 
ed by acclamation as an act of appreciation 
for their endeavor during past years. It is 
hoped that the members will assist the of- 
ficers. Some think all that is necessary for 
them to do is to carry a card, and every 
three months have the secretary notify 
them three or four times that they are 
about to become delinquent, as is the case 
in many instances. Members should uphold 
the officers of their lodge. They should 
give aS much as they expect to receive. 
If this was done, not only Lodge 163, but 
all lodges might amount to something. 


Well, I hope and trust that our entire 
membership has the pleasure of enjoying a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year, with 
warmest personal regards to all, I remain 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, B. A. C. F. S. 
Lyn 7-163. 


Joliet, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Brother:— 


For boilermakers that desire to advance 
and to have a knowledge that will qualify 
them to enter a competitive civil service 
examination for position as a boiler inspec- 
tor or locomotive inspector, I would sug- 
gest that they communicate with Bro. James 
Donohue, 547 Dorman St., Indianapolis, Ind., 
formerly boiler inspector under the Railroad 
Commission of Indiana. Fraternally, 
Joseph Hicher, F. S., L. 93. 


Foreign Correspondence 


N. Z. FEDERATED BOILERMAKERS’ 
Wellington, Nov. 3, 1924. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of Journals 
to October, for which please accept my 
sincere thanks. 


I regret very much the delay in writing 
you, but, during the past few months, the 
whole of my spare time has been taken up 
in studying ways and means of combating 
the great drive of Employers’ Federation, 
upon the wages and conditions of the work- 
ers, in various industries. 


During the past few months we have gone 
through the great railway strike. After a 


few weeks the men were ordered to return” 


to work, in order to have the case decided 
by a competent tribunal. However, the 
men had just settled down when the govern- 
ment issued instructions to revert to the 
48-hour week. Naturally the men were-sore 
at this stand taken by the government. 
‘However, they remained at work, waiting 
the report of tribunal. 


In the meantime the Employers’ Federa- 


INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS. 


tion took advantage of the government 
stand, and applied for a hearing before the 
court, citing the whole of engineering in- 
dustry, asking for reduction of wages and 
longer working hours. In their case they 
produced a number of charts showing the 
cost of manufacture of boilers, etc., from 
1914 to 1923, for the purpose of proving 
that the workers were not producing the 
same amount under the shorter week, with 
an improved plant, as that produced under 
the longer week, and unless the court was 
prepared to relieve them they would have 
to go out of business, quoting America 
and Hurope as competitors. The case for 
the employers lasted a full week, many wit- 
nesses being examined; who stood by all 
the employers’ advocate stated. We took 
three days to combat their case. 


The Federation, seeing that we were up 
against a stiff proposition, decided to com- 
bine with other sections of the engineering 
industry, with the result that a combined 
case was put up. For weeks we sat and 
overhauled a number of statistical publica- 
tions, and obtained data from all sources 
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in building up our case. Expert tradesmen 
were called as witnesses. 

However, I am pleased to report that 
we retained the 44-hour week and gained an 
increase of one farthing per hour, the 
award to operate for a period of two years. 
Copy of same enclosed. 

The railway men’s case had been submit- 
ted to the same tribunal, with an additional 
member from each side, the case lasting 
well over three weeks. Hach section sub- 
mitted a separate report to the government. 
The court proper recommended that a bal- 
lot be taken on the question of the 44-hour 
week, to be confined to workshops men on 
permanent staff, traffic to remain on 48- 
hour week. 

However, the ballot has been taken under 
the guidance of the Labor Department. 
Each individual received a registered ballot 
paper by post in order to avoid the profes- 
sional agitator. The department took fine 


care to point out to the men that they 
would be losing the sum of 7/3 per week 
when voting the 44-hour week. In many 
cases the men stood to lose 10/0 per week. 

The government has decided to revert to 


_ 44-hour week from’ November 3. From now 


on we cease work at 4 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. 

You will remember that I obtained 
through you a copy of Glenn E. Plumb’s 
Industrial Democracy, and Labour’s Money, 
and I can say that I am delighted with the 
writings of both. At present I am endeavor- 
ing to create a similar atmosphere amongst 
the various leaders here. 

I would be pleased if you could supply 
me with the latest information on the num- 
ber of labor banks, and their method of 
organization. Any expense that you may be 
put to will be refunded in return mail. 
Kind regards and compliments of the sea- 
son. Yours fraternally, P. EH. Warner, Secy. 


Technical Articles 


DETERMINING OF INTERSECTIONS AND BISECTIONS OF ANGLES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


As the draftsman learns the names and 
forms of certain geometrical shapes-——his 


next duty is to learn how to handle these 


shapes under peculiar circumstances. It 
may quite honestly be said that everything 
a boilermaker does is based on geometry 
of some kind, somewhere, usually in the 
office. It is geometry and calculation that 
is the basis of all fundamental knowledge 
of the trade. If you drive rivets, they are 
based on geometry for design, and calcula- 
tion for strength. And so it is, with every- 
thing, whether it is flues, or plates, or even 
chipping, etc. 

About the only thing the majority of 
boilermakers ever learns is the application 
of force to this work, as bending the plates, 
turning the rivets, expanding the tubes, etc. 
It is external force applied to the outside 
of the metals for making corrections. Here 


a certain “feeling” is developed in knowing 
what metal will stand, or how much force 


is required to flange, or turn over the metal. 
When this knack is acquired, that is all a 
person need learn by actual practice out- 
side of the details that make up the work. 
Much of the other data can be acquired in 
various other ways, but too seldom is. Of 
course, the knowledge of seeing how layouts 
work out, how things fit up, how other men 
work and shape the metal, that is also es- 
sential for a boilermaker seeking to be an 
executive. But the common mechanic sel- 
dom acquires this knowledge. 

In view of these facts, it is indeed sur- 
prising why. so many boilermakers hold 
themselves down for 15 to 30 years to 
strictly the application of force. 


‘rical problems. 


It does seem to the writer that more 
ought to tumble to this fact, and while 
somebody must do the heavy driving—still 
there are always young fellows eager to 
show their physical strength. In developing 
the scientific features these more talented 
men will surely find places of more execu- 
tive opportunity, and in that way make 
places for boilermakers within the trade— 
where now many outsiders are brought in 
to fill technical positions. 

So the reader is asked to get his drawing 
board and dividers and straight edge, and 
pencil, and we shall develop some geomet- 
These problems have spe- 
cial bearing on laying out work, also for all 
forms of designing work, for boiler inspec- 
tors to demonstrate theories graphically, 
etc. 

In Fig. 1 we have a base line A-B, which 
we shall call the given line. By that we 
mean this line is already in position, a sort 
of ground line to .work from, and to estab- 
lish other lines and positions from it. The 
arrows indicate the line A-B extends in- 
definitely, and it is our aim to draw parallel 
lines to A-B Wwithout:the use of T-square or | 
such other convenient work. 

Our aim is to draw a line parallel to A-B 
exactly through center c. So set compasses 
or dividers to any convenient span or radius. 
Using c as center, mark a point as b and 
strike arc c-a. Next use c as the new cen- 
ter, and strike arc b-d. Then reset dividers 
to a span of a-c, and using b as center cross 
are as in point d. This gives us two defi- 
nite points to draw the line 1-2 through as 
c-d. This is one of the most accurate meth- 
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ods for drawing lines parallel to each other. 

Fig. 2 represents another method often 
used for shop purposes. Here C-D is the 
given line, and the dividers are set to a 
span or radius that the lines are to be 
apart and using any two points on C-D as 
centers, strike arcs. After this place 
straight edge so the line passes exactly over 
the top of each arc, and is what we call 
“tangent” to it. This enables drawing line 
3-4, and which will be parallel to C-D if 
straight is correctly placed. 

Fig. 3 is where we wish to bisect or find 
the center of a given line as E-F. Set 
dividers to any radius greater than half the 
line E-F, and using each point E-F as cen- 
ter, strike and cross arcs as in point 5-6. 
‘The line 5-6 will pass exactly through the 
center of H-F, and be exactly at right angles 
to it as well. A problem of this kind is 
used very often on the laying out details 
as well as in the drafting room for a multi- 
tude of purposes. 

In all sorts of designing work, as well as 
laying out of flat plates for stacks, drums, 
etc., Fig. 4 is very convenient. Here we 
draw a base line as G-H as the given line, 
which is supposed to be extended indefi- 
nitely. From the point I we are supposed 
to erect a square line. So set compass to 
center I, and any radius, mark points near 
Gand H. After this enlarge the radius, and 
using the new points on G and H as centers, 
strike and cross arcs as at point 7. This 
enables drawing this line. On large work 
these points can be placed at wide intervals 
from I, and 7 is intersected near the top 
of plate, which insures greater accuracy, 


Quite often on jobs it is not convenient 
to square up lines from the end of a line 
as at L Fig. 5, so another line is exactly 
square to L-M. Set dividers to any radius, 
and locate center m so the other leg passes 
exactly over corner L, and describe arc. 
Where this are crosses L-M as at n, draw a 
line as n-10 through point m, and where this 
line intersects the are at 10, draw line L-10 
and this line will be exactly square to L-M. 

Another problem, Fig. 6, is quite similar 
to Fig. 3 in that J-K is a curved line, and 
we wish to bisect this arc so to be in two 
equal portions. Here we use points J and 
K as centers, and any radius greater than 
half; we strike and cross arcs as in points 
8-9, which enables drawing line 8-9, and also 
locating the center for arc by a series of 
trials. Later we will adopt other methods 
for locating such centers. 

Now when a person has to do with angles, 
as for elbows, hoppers, and what not else, 
the matter of bisecting angles is very im- 
portant. In Fig. 7, we have a right angle 
which we want to split with a line into 
equal portions. Let N-O-P be the angle; set 
dividers to any radius of convenient span, 
and using O as center, mark the angle lines 
as at o-p. Next enlarge the radius some- 
what; in fact, any convenient span is suit- 
able, and using points o-p as centers, -strike 


and cross ares as at point 11. Then draw 
line O-11, which is the line we want, be- 
cause it splits the angle N-O-P in two equal 
portions. 

Where an angle of different bevel is met 
with, as in Fig. 8, the same procedure is 
followed. Here Q-R-S is the angle, and v-8 
is described from apex R. Then use divid- 
ers for a larger span, and using the new 
points r-s as centers; strike arcs as at 12. 
This enables drawing line R-12 and it ex- 
actly bisects angle Q-R-S. 

When an acute angle is met with a simi- 
lar procedure is followed, as T-U-V, where 
the bisection is made at 13. Then U-B is 
the line we desire. 


Or, again, where an arc centers a straight 
line forming a sort of angle, as W-X-Y. 
Here we could hardly use the curve for 
bisecting since it recedes so rapidly that 
the line X-14' would not be centrally located 
at all. Hence we must draw a tangent line 
from X to the are as X-Z and use this for 
the angle as W-X-Z, where points v-w enable . 
establishing point 14. Observe the angle 
grows out of x and as the arc x-y recedes 
away, the point x must remain true, while 
the rest can enlarge—thus at least having 
the angle W-X-14 true. 

Now, in laying out, as well as getting 
angles from jobs for the office board, or 
layerout’s table, it is often necessary to re- 
produce angles on certain parts of the 
board, or table, or metal sheet. This sort 
of problem is used in so many places that 
it is difficult to know just where it may 
not be used. 


In Fig. 11 we have an obtuse triangle, and 
which has three different angles, as A-B-C, 
B-A-C and A-C-B. Each one forms a dif- 
ferent degree of bend, and to transfer this 
angle over to another position is our prob- 
lem. So with dividers set to any convenient 
radius, and using A and B as centers, de- 
scribe arcs as a-b and c-d. Now supposing 
that A'-B' of Fig. 12 is a given line on 
which we wish to transfer this angle. Mark 
off A?-B? to equal A-B of Fig. 11, and using 
the same radius as A-c and B-a of Fig. 11, 
and with A’ and B' as centers describe are 
as ci-d' and arc a'-bt. Next pick the span 
ce-d of Fig. 11 and using d‘' of Fig. 12 as 
center, cross arcs as at ct. This enables 
drawing line A?-C1 through ct. Next pick 
the span b-a of Fig. 11, and using b‘ in Fig. 
12 as center, cross ares at at. This then 
enables drawing line C}-B* through a}, Tf 
this was done accurately, Fig. 12 will be 


exactly identical to Fig. 11 in every respect. 


Another problem is, let us say, to repro- 
duce Fig. 8 as we show at Fig. 12. Here, 
let us say, our given line is Q'-R’ on the 
drawing, and from the point R* we wish to 
reproduce the angle of Fig. 8. Hence, pick. 
the radius R-v from Fig. 8, and using R' as 
center in Fig. 13, strike arc r’-s'. Next pick 
the span s-r from Fig. 8, and using r’ in Fig. 
13 as center, cross arc as at st. This en- 
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ables drawing R-S' through s' and 
Q'-R1-S' will be the desired angle. The 
miter bisection line can also be ih if 
desired. 

Occasionally, that is between long fitter: 
vals, a draftsman will meet with two lines 
that have different angles as at Fig. 14, and 
desires to find a central line o-p. So draw 
lines D-E and F-G at any desired angles. 
Then at any place draw vertical lines par- 
allel to each other, as g-h and i-j. Next draw 
diagonal lines as g-j and i-h. Then from 
the center thus made, as at H, set dividers 
to any radius and strike arc,.as m-n. Now 
use these new centers m-n, and any radius, 
strike and cross arcs at o, which enables 


_LAYOUT FOR A ONE-PIECE 


By O. W.. 


Note: One of our members sent us a 
sketch of a locomotive firebox with sloping 
crown and requested a formula for laying 
out the wrapper sheet by projection, doubt- 
ing the practicability of using this method 
for laying out such a sheet. We referred 
the matter to Professor Kothe of the St. 
Louis Technical Institute and he very 
kindly went into the matter, and gives the 
following article, which includes a layout 
of the wrapper sheet by triangulation, and 
we reproduce it for the benefit of all our 
members.—The Editor. 


A member inquires about laying a wrap- 
per sheet out by projection, and sends in a 
sketch of an end view and a side elevation 
as shown at the bottom of enclosed drawing. 

Now the wrapper sheet proper forms an 
irregular surface, and this makes it very 
difficult to lay out this part by projection. 
Understand by “projection” we mean to use 
the parallel line development method— 
which is the same as laying out elbows, 
tees, and such other straight work. The 
end patterns in this case can be laid out 
by projection, but not the wrapper sheet. 
The wrapper sheet, in this case, forms a 
sort of an irregular tapering object, and so 
it is best treated with triangulation. 

Where it is desired to develop a firebox 
by the projection method—then the draw- 
ings must be arranged as in detail “B,” 
where both ends of the firebox are made to 
one section, and the lines pass through 
parallel. The girth would then be taken 
from the points in the section, and stepped 
off at right angles to the top of the firebox 
sheet, as the arrow indicates. After this 
the development would be carried on in 
the usual way. ’ 

By reason of the largeness of these fire 
boxes, that makes it rather awkward to lay 
out by any method. Possibly one of the 
best ways is to draw the several elevation 
drawings to a convenient scale, say, 3 
inches to the foot, and develop the working 
drawing identical as we do here. Then 
when it comes to develop the pattern, re- 


drawing line o-p through H. If this is accu- 
rately done it gives you the center line the 
same as if you extended both side lines to 
an apex and bisected for center line as U-B 
in Fig. 9. Tests for its accuracy can be 
made by setting dividers at several points 
on this line and test for accuracy on the 
side line. 

Problems of this kind are rather hard, 
since they are separated from any actual 
practice, and this makes them seem mean- 
ingless to the beginner. But the more a 
person uses them, the more respect he has 
for them. They are like everything else— 
they must be “learned” by the simple 
process of doing over and over again. 


FIREBOX WRAPPER SHEET. 
Kothe. 


scale the true lengths, and the girths, and 
lay them off full size on your plate or tem- 
plate. Here, of course, you must be quite 
accurate, and use sharp instruments for 
marking, so the thickness of a pencil or 
soapstone does not consume a half inch 
measurement on the scale. 

The half sectional end elevation is: no 
doubt the easiest to draw to start with, as 
this gives height for both ends and widths. 
Measurements must be filled in for what- 
ever the job would call for; thus, some 
boxes are higher than others; others are 
wider, and others.have a different curve for 
the radii. In this case, we work from the 
center X for the top center curve, and then 
use the centers W and Y for the corner 
arcs. By means of these arcs, and the 
width of the base, we can draw the outline. 
The top curves 2-18 and 1-17 are each di- 
vided into any number of equal spaces—8 
in this case. Number the -points to step 
from one point to another, as 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 
3 to 4, 4 to 5, etc., and draw lines thus 
dividing the flare space into triangles. 

About the next step is to draw the side 
elevation, according to length, jog in back 
tube sheet, slant at rear, and slope of the 
mud ring. We should say that these out- 
lines of both side elevation and sectional 
end elevation are drawn to the neutral axle 
line as illustrated in the diagrams sur- 
rounding “A.” This is the center line of 
plate, and when the working drawing is 
made to conform to these neutral lines, all 
will be well. 

From each point in the back sectional line 
of end elevation, as 1-38-5-7-9-11, etc., project 
over horizontal lines to the rear line of 
side elevation, as in points 1-3-5-7-9-11, ete. 
Observe the sectional end elevation is a 
vertical view through the back end, but 
the back header plate really fits on the 
slant line 1-19”-21”, and so this back plate 
must be developed to the length produced 
by the slant. We therefore draw a line as 
A-B parallel to 1-19” of side elevation, and 
then from each and every point in this back 
line we square out lines at right angles to 
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the slant line 1-19”. The vertical distance 
19”-21” is transferred with dividers. Ob- 
serve that while the back slant line of ele- 
vation gives length, it is the half sectional 
end elevation that gives “width.” So with 
dividers, we pick each line separately from 
points 1-3-5-7-9-11, etc., to center line, and 
transfer them on similar numbered lines, 
working from the line A-B. In this way the 
points 1’-3’-5’-7’, etc., are established. <A 
line drawn through these several points 
gives you the true back end header plate— 
that is, one-half of it. 

The line surrounding this shape is the 
true girth line along which the back line of 
side elevation must fit. These two parts 
must be of equal length, since the edges 
must join together. To set out the pattern 
for the back tube sheet, observe this sheet 
must fit in the end of side elevation and 
bend as points 2’-20’-22’ and 24’, The angle 
20’-22’ has angle in both views, and so must 
be developed. Therefore pick the girth as 
2'a-20’-22'-24' from side elevation, and set 
below end elevation as shown by 2”a-20”- 
22”-24”. Square out lines from each of these 
points, and then from each point in end 
elevation drop lines to cross lines of stretch 
out of similar number as in points 18’-20’- 
22’-24’". This is then the developed girth 
line and shape the lines must be cut to for 
making the jog in side elevation. The top 
curve is merely a reproduction from end 
elevation. This establishes all parts for 
considering the wrapper sheet and true 
lengths. . 


By drawing any line as 19”-H, observe 
this passes through the full length of the 
box, and by dropping lines from each point 
as 1-3-5-7-8-11, etc., we establish the differ- 
ent lengths on this one line. These then 
become altitudes, much the same as for a 
square to round transition piece, where the 
triangular lines in end elevation become 
base lines of triangles. In this way we 
overlay the numerous triangles in the one 
diagram. So pick the lines from end eleva- 
tion, as 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, 5-6, etc., to 17-18 
and set them off on similar numbered lines 
in diagram, such as dropped from the ‘end 
plate, using the points of intersection with 
line 19”-H as centers. It is well to place 
the solid lines on the top of diagram and 
the dotted lines on the bottom, which avoids 
confusion. Be sure to number each point as 
you transfer it, and watch your lines closely, 
that it corresponds with the points 1-3-5-7-9, 
etc., of end plate. Since all points from 2 
to 20 develop a vertical line, the point H 


answers for them all. But for the points 
22’ and 24’ the point T is used. 

In like measure, observe from end eleva- 
tion that the triangular lines, as 18-19, 19-20, 
20-21, 21-22, 22-24, are placed up from 19” 
of diagram and lines drawn to H and T 
produce the true lengths as shown. These 
then are the true lengths for developing . 
the pattern, and the girth spaces, as 2-4-6- 
8-10, etc., from end elevation are for the 
back tube sheet, while spaces as 1’-3’-5’-7'-9', 
etc., in the pattern for rear end are the 
girth spaces for this end of the wrapper 
sheet. Observe these spaces are longer 
than those in sectional end elevation. 

To start the pattern, draw any line as 1-2, 
either to the size of the drawing or to a 
full size, when a scale drawing is used. 
Then with dividers pick the girth space 2-4 
from end elevation and set this as 2-4 in 
pattern; but when a scale is used, then we 
must scale this girth accurately. Repeat 
with the space 1’-3’ of end pattern for rear, 
and'set as 1-3. Now pick true length H-8 
and using point 2 in pattern as center, cross 
arcs in point 38. Next pick true length H-4 
from diagram, and using the new point 3 
as center, cross arcs in point 4. Next strike 
small arcs 4-6 and 3-5, picking them care- 
fully from their proper views. Then cross 
these arcs with true lengths H-5. and H-6. 
Repeat this until points 17-18 are estab- 
lished. 

Then pick the line 18’-20’ from tube sheet 
pattern, and 17’-19’ from rear end pattern, 
and strike arcs in pattern as 19 and 20. 
Cross these arcs with true lengths H-19 and 
H-20. Then pick line 20’-22’ from tube sheet 
pattern and set as 20-22, and after that con- 
tinue as usual until the lines 21-24 are estab- 
lished. Then draw lines through all points 
where arcs cross and your pattern is fin- 
ished for its general outline. 


On this wrapper sheet a line must be 
drawn in equal to at least 1% times the 
diameter of the rivet hole to be used for 
riveting the joints. But on the end plates 
an allowance for flanging must be made. 
This is best done by drawing a detail as at 
“A” and dividing up the cure in any number 
of equal spaces and then stepping them off 
on a Straight line as to the right of the 
sectional detail. This is about the best way 
to allow for flanged edges, and if consid- 
eration is given while forming into shape, 
the job will come out all right. Of course, 
if the fire box is to be welded, then all of 
our developed lines will be left as they are, 
and butted and welded. - 


Co-Operation 


FIRST CREDIT UNION ENDS TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


By Co-Operative News Service, All-American Co-Operative Commission. 


A well worn Canadian dime started 
America’s first credit union, or co-operative 
banking society, a quarter of a century ago 


in the city of Levis, opposite Quebec City, 
on the St. Lawrence River. With the 
union’s twenty-third annual report just sub- 
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mitted, showing assets of $1,468,700, the 
story of its unhopeful beginning reveals at 
once the high idealism and the sturdy self- 
reliance which are the two mainstays of 
co-operation. 

Alphonse Desjardins, a Quebec newspa- 
per man, exposed in the closing years of 
the last century the deplorable conditions 
in Canadian cities where poor borrowers 
were. obliged to pay usurers rates of interest 
amounting to several hundred per cent for 
the most insignificant loans. Desjardins, 
after years of study, outlined the form of 
organization for the pioneer American 
eredit union. The first installment paid 
was a dime, and the initial collection on 


moneys loaned out to members amounted to 
only $26. 

Some of Desjardins’ friends smiled pity- 
ingly, while others urged him and his band 
of co-operators to dissolve business because 
of the hopelessness of the prospect. But 
Desjardins wasn’t that kind of a co-operator. 
In a few years the Levis Credit Union was 
flourishing, and today it has records of 
18,000 loans amounting to nearly $6, 000,000. 
Modeled on that union, 107 other co-op- 
erative banking institutions in the Province 
of Quebec are serving 33,000 members, while 
the idea, spread in New England by French- 
Canadians who had seen its success in Que- 
bec, gave birth to credit union laws in 
thirteen states extending over the entire 
country. 


COLLEGES STUDY CO-OPERATION. 


Co-operation has invaded the gray walls 
of the universities and is engaging the sole 
attention of thoughtful students and pro- 
fessors in every collegiate institution. Mid- 
night electricity is being burned at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, while stu- 
dents working for their Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degrees study collective bargaining by 
agricultural groups and other branches of 
the co-operative movement. 


In such widely separated institutions as 
the University of Minnesota, the University 
of Chicago, the Catholic University of 
America and Columbia University, students 
are spending years of research on co-opera- 
tion. A vast and valuable co-operative lit- 
erature is rapidly being amassed as a result 
of their interest in the great vital force of 
co-operation. Their studies will illuminate 


many of the rough places co-operators have 
trod with no light in past years. 


Thus Columbia University has just insti- 
tuted a course in co-operative credit insti- 
tutions, embracing the analysis of credit 
unions, labor banks, savings banks, building 
and loan associations and farmers’ land 
banks. Graduate students will investigate 
at first hand the methods used in successful 
co-operative financial institutions, and the 
reasons which resulted in failures or re- 
tarded success. As the result of their work, 
the signposts on the road to co-operative 
banking will be marked more plainly, to say 
nothing of the addition to the hosts of co- 
operators of many of these students’ who 
will go forth into the world to spread the 
message that the people’s strength lies in 
helping each other. 


SASKATCHEWAN—A CO-OPERATIVE PROVINCE. 


When you talk about live stock market- 
ing, or the selling of poultry, eggs, potatoes 
or cattle, you mean, of course, co-operative 
marketing—if you live in Saskatchewan, 
most up-to-date and prosperous of rich Can- 
ada’s prairie provinces. And the stock 
yards, too, naturally are co-operative, to say 
nothing of the creameries, the elevators, the 
wool and wheat crops, and even the farm- 
ers’ hail insurance societies. For Saskatche- 
wan farmers have found out that private 
profit levied by useless middlemen and their 
expensive grafts are robbery, and nothing 
less. 


Anybody who doubts the far-flung useful- 
ness of co-operation and its future should 
look into the tenth annual report of the 
commissioner of co-operation and markets 
for the Province of Saskatchewan. There 
he will find facts and figures to his heart’s 
(and mind’s) content to demonstrate in- 
escapably that the producers and consumers 
can do for themselves far more cheaply 
and efficiently what they have been leaving 
to greedy individuals whose only concern 
is for profits. 


No less than 16,082 families of Saskatche- 
wan farmers were enrolled in 1923 in the 
province’s co-operative societies. They had 
subscribed half a million dollars in capital 
and owned more than a million in assets. 
Supplies valued at $3,000,000 were handled 
by the 3804 co-operative associations, while 
47 more, dealing specifically with livestock 
shipped 744 cars of cattle valued at $650,- 
000. The total sales made through co-op- 
eration were $3,643,501.87, in addition to 
saving huge sums in commission men’s fees 
for members of the associations, turned in 
an additional profit of $100,000. 

What co-operation means to the prairies 
is not so easily grasped until one looks at 
a map of this’ big Canadian province, into 
which all New England could be dropped 
with room left for half a dozen other states. 
Hardly a productive township in the inhab- 
ited portions lacks the star which denotes 
agricultural co-operative group, where but 
twelve years ago there was not a recognized 
co-op of any kind! The year 1914 saw the 
incorporation of the first farmers’ co-ops 


Os * 
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and 63 of these are now flourishing with a 
total business of $15,000,000 behind them. 

The building of community halls, the 
creation of community grazing preserves 
and the conduct of numerous lectures and 
educational features are reported by the 


commissioner of. co-operation as part of the 
co-operative work Saskatchewan deserves 
praise for her official recognition of the 
value of co-operation and her energetic ef- 
forts to aid the farmers in helping them- 
selves. 


PURITY CANNED GOODS BEAR CO-OPERATIVE LABEL. 


Packing quality foods into cans and re- 
tailing them at co-operative prices is the 
latest extension of service by the Associ- 
ated Grange Warehouse Company of Wash- 
ington state. Every variety of food which 
can be sold in tin retainers is being listed 
in the new catalogs of the Central Produc- 
ers’ and Consumers’ Co-Operative of the 
Hivergreen State, which has sixty stores and 
34,000 families on its membership rolls. 

The brand name chosen for these pure 
food products is “Co-Operative Pomona,” 
reflecting the control of the warehouse 
company by members of the state Grange, 


whose central county bodies are known as 
Pomona granges. ‘Direct from producers 
to consumer” is the slogan used in mer- 
chandising the canned goods, since the 
farmers who own the state-wide co-operative 
raise most of the vegetables and fruits sold 
under the co-operative label. The grange’s 
co-operative stores are located in nearly 
every rural center of Washington, with cen- 
tral warehouses in the larger cities. The 
Grange Warehouse Company was founded 
in 1919, and has enjoyed remarkable suc- 


cess, due to its capable management and 


adherence to the principles of Rochdale 
co-operation. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONISTS CHERISH COLLEGE EDUCATION. — 


Co-operation has never lost sight of its 
great ideals in its efforts to elevate’ the 
material interests of its membership. Strik- 
ing confirmation of this fidelity to educa- 
tional and spiritual values lies in the record 
of sacrifice at the Newllano Co-Operative 
Colony in Louisiana, where Commonwealth 
College is entering its second year. While 
the members of the colony have been hew- 
ing homes for themselves out of the wilder- 
ness and founding industries, they have 
nevertheless insisted that full academic and 
collegiate courses for their children must 
not be neglected. 

Commonwealth College has nearly 100 


students, all of whom help to earn their 
way by working four hours daily in the 
colony’s various’ enterprises. Even the 
teachers spend a few hours each day in the 
industries because the colony believes that 
manual and mental activity should go to- 
gether. Courses are taught in the social 
and physical sciences, languages, composi- 
tion, literature, public speaking and the 
commercial branches. Nor do the students 
miss their opportunity to study the social 
processes about them, for Newllano is a 
community laboratory where a better social 
order is in the making. Its children thus 
possess a living text book from which to 
study and shape ideals. 


CO-OPERATION INSURES YOUR LIFE. 


One thousand members of the Electrical 
Workers have launched the Union Co- 
Operative Life Association, embarking defi- 
nitely in an old-line life insurance program. 
Nearly $2,000,000 in life insurance was writ- 
ten during the first week and with $100,000 
capital and a surplus of equal amount al- 
ready subscribed, it anticipates a prosperity 
greater even than that enjoyed by the labor 
banks. 

The Electrical Workers organized a death 
benefit association among their members 
in 1922, limiting payments to $1,000. Two 
years later the company had assets of 
$851,000 and so it was thought feasible to 


spread out into all the fields covered by 
the old-line life insurance companies. 
These companies, the Hlectrical Workers 


“discovered, take from 20 to 50 per cent of 


each premium merely for handling the pol- 
icy and are operating the greatest legiti- 
mate get-rich-quick scheme in existence. 
Within fifty years, unless they are chal- 
lenged, the life insurance companies will 
control the industrial life of the nation. The 
Electrical Workers believe, however, that 
they should dispute with private monopoly 
the control of this vast source of money 
power. 


News of General Interest 


BY THE WAY. 
Comment and Criticism About Things Doing in the World. 


In increasing number of hints, ranging 
from the subtle to the broad, are appearing 
in the newspapers suggesting that the work- 


i 


ers must be prepared to accept wage cuts. 
This in the face of the greatest orgy of 
profits Wall Street speculators have known 
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in a long time and repeated declarations 
from industrial leaders that everything is 
“hunky dory,’ seems inconsistent, to say 
the least. 


But the explanation lies in the fact that 
certain industrial interests are never satis- 
fied with reasonable profits. They want 
more and more and in their short-sighted 
view, the easiest way to get more is to force 
the workers to take less pay. 

Recent comment in the Magazine of Wall 
Street, organ of the stock gamblers, is typ- 
ical of the wage-slashing talk that is going 


the rounds in the mouthpieces of predatory’ 


business. Discussing the business outlook, 
the Magazine of Wall Street observes: 


“From a mainly economic standpoint, the 
present situation does not induce a feeling 
of unalloyed optimism. Unemployment re- 
mains fairly high in many industries. Earn- 
ings reports issued for the third quarter of 
the year indicate that many companies are 
caught between the upper millstone of high 
production costs and the nether of falling 
demand. Underlying the entire situation is 
the fact that we have an excess capacity 
of production which has become very em- 
barrassing. 


“The immediate outlook favors an éexten- 
sion of the current seasonal demand but the 
question of the fundamental difficulties 
which confront business still remains. It 
is probable that this can only be solved 
from a practical viewpoint by curtailing op- 
erating expenses, principally wages, which 
are at a point generally where they have 
become too onerous.” 

There you have it. If there is ‘an over- 
production of goods, slash wages, which, of 
course, would make the situation worse by 
reducing the purchasing power of the 
masses. 

The absurdity of wage-slashing as a cure 
for unhealthy industrial conditions is ap- 
parent’ to the person with even the rudi- 
ment of a brain, but labor must remember 
that the fact that it is absurd will not pre- 
vent certain interests from advocating it 
and doing their best to put it into effect. 

In this situation, there is only one thing 
for labor to do—strengthen itself and be 
ready for any attack that may be made up- 
on present wage standards. That labor has 
already determined to fight wage cuts is 
demonstrated by a speech of Samuel Gom- 
pers at the El Paso convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, where he de- 
clared: 

“Let it be clearly understood, come what 


may, be the result what it may, that Amer- . 


ica’s workers will resist any attempt to cut 


wages, no matter what the result may be 
to the industry. An industry that can not 
pay a living wage, a wage according to our 
best standards of American civilization, had 
best go out of business. Let us carry the 
word back to our fellows. If the gauntlet is 
thrown down, let us pick it up and fight, and 
fight, and fight to the bitter end, until the 
human element in society shall be recog- 
nized in its proper position in the life of 
our people and our time.” 


Those who have been disposed to believe 
that reports of Fascist violence in Italy were 
greatly exaggerated might read with profit 
the story of Gen. Balbo, chief of the Fascist 
militia, and the order he sent to certain of 
his subordinates. 


Gen. Balbo, it has been brought out in a 
libel suit tried in Rome, sent a letter to 
the Fascist chief at Ferrara authorizing his 
men to “beat up” a number of Socialists 
“regularly and persistently, until they de- 
cide to conform.” The authorities at Fer- 
rara were informed that the Fascisti did 
not want any lawsuits as a result of of the 
assaults. Balbo admitted that he wrote the 
letter but gave as an excuse that he had 
done so “in a moment of great exaspera- 
tion.” 

Gen. Balbo’s admission proves that the 
Fascist heads have been utterly lawless in 
their methods, relying upon mob rule to ter- 
rorize their opponents. No wonder that the 
tide of opposition to Fascist rule is reported 
rising in Italy and that Premier Mussolini 
has felt called upon to order his followers 
to. “be good” and oust discreditable ele- 
ments. 


Well, Senators La Follette, Brookhart, 
Ladd and Frazier are out of the Republican 
fold. After talking until their courage 
reached the point of action, the G. O. P. 
Old Guard decided that the four “insurgent” 
Senators could no longer attend Republican 
caucuses and great is the rejoicing in the 
camp of the reactionaries. George Harvey 
almost throws a fit from joy and other Old 
Guard apologists join in a chorus of thanks- 
giving. 

Meanwhile, the four “ousted” Senators are 
going serenely about their work in the Sen- 
ate and may be depended upon to keep up 
the fight for the people’s interests. That 
is the thing that counts and the people are 
showing little interest in the “discipline” 
administered to Progressives. 


Long may the “insurgents” be a thorn in 
the side of the reactionaries! 


RIGHT TO STRIKE AS LAST RESORT MUST BE UPHELD. 


By G. W. Perkins, President, Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 


Meditation, conciliation, and voluntary ar- 
bitration are just as necessary for success 
in our trade unions as organization itself. 
No sane working man or woman will say 
that destructive warfare should not be pre- 


vented and the dispute settled by peaceful 
means of mediation, conciliation, and volun- 
tary arbitration. 

The right to strike should be maintained 
at all times. The strike, however, is a two- 
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edged sword and unless properly handled 
and considered in the calm light of reason 
can, and sometimes does, do more harm 
than good. Strikes should never be entered 
into until a committee has dispassionately 
discussed the question with the employer 
or employers. Every logical reason should 
be advanced by the committee representing 
the union in mediation and where justice 
demands conciliation resorted to. If both 
mediation and conciliation fail then volun- 
tary arbitration should be tried. If all these 
fatl and our demands are just a strike is 
justifiable. If the simple, fair means of 
mediation and conciliation is resorted to 
in 99 cases out of a hundred the difficulty 
will be settled without a strike or the loss 
of a moment’s time. 

Where employers refuse mediation and 
conciliation or voluntary arbitration they 
can be held up to the scorn of public opinion, 
Public opinion has its influence when thrown 
to the side of justice. : 

The most successful unions of today have 


embodied in their constitution the prin- 
ciples of mediation, conciliation, and vokm- 
tary arbitration, and they always resort to 
these means before launching a strike. 
Nearly all of the so-called radical, self-styled 
progressive unions, who scorned mediation. 
conciliation, and arbitration have finally re- 
sorted to these means of settling trade dis- 
putes and have been successful. This is 
particularly so in the needle trades. 


Those who play to the gallery by shout- 
ing the loudest for a strike before resort- 
ing to mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion are unfair to themselves and are un- 
consciously doing the union an injustice. 
They are neither brave nor heroic. It re- 
quires more courage to stand up in the ad- 
vocacy of mediation, conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration than it does to yell 
“Strike” at the drop of the hat. 


We believe in strikes, but only after the 
offer of mediation, conciliation and volun- 
tary arbitration has been refused. 


“JOKER” IN LABOR BOARD’S AWARD INCREASING RAILROAD WORK- 
ER’S PAY. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Though pay increases 
amounting to approximately 5 per cent were 
granted by the United States Railroad Labor 
Board to 45,000 engineers and firemen on 45 
western lines, it is believed that changes in 
working rules ordered by the board will vir- 
tually offset the pay increase. 


This is the information received by Donald 
R. Richberg of Chicago, attorney for the 
Railroad Brotherhoods in their controversy 
with the Labor Board. Mr. Richberg, who is 
in Washington in connection with the legal 
fight against the order of Judge Wilkerson 
directing Railroad Brotherhood chiefs to ap- 
pear before the Labor Board, told Interna- 
tional Labor News Service that the Labor 
Board had granted most of the contentions 
of the carriers on working conditions, there- 
by nullifying the wage boost, which is esti- 
mated to total more than $4,000,000 annually. 


Workers “Double Crossed.” 


Discussing the Labor’ Board’s award, 
which was handed down at Chicago, Mr. 
Richberg intimated that the railroad work- 
ers had good grounds for believing that 
they have been “double crossed” by the 


'board. He said that the changes in work- 


ing rules will give a permanent gain to the 
railroads, as working rules, once establish- 


The decision of the Labor Board is said 
other hand, the pay increase is only a tem- 
porary gain for the railroad employes, as 


it is comparatively easy to secure changes 
in pay schedules. 


The decision of the Labord Board is said 
to be unique in that it was given without 
the taking of testimony from the railroad 
workers. The ninety general chairmen 
representing the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, who 
were summoned before the board last June, 
refused to testify. 


Contempt Cases Appealed. 


The board filed charges against the 
Brotherhood officials and in two test cases 
Judge Wilkerson found them guilty of con- 
tempt. One of these cases has been ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court 
by Mr. Richberg. The other has been ap- 
pealed to Federal courts in Illinois. 


The wage movement on the western rail- 
roads started early this year. The men 
met the managers of the railroads in the 
spring but found the negotiations unsatis- 
factory, as the managers were not author- 
ized to make any agreements. Instead, 
they tried to whittledown the demands of 
the workers until finally the conferences 
broke up. 

The railroads are given until December 
15 to reject or accept the award of the 
Labor Board and the workers are given until 
January 1, 1925. 8 


NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN PLANNED FOR CHILD LABOR 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Plans for securing rat- 
ification of the pending child labor amend- 
ment by the States legislatures, of which 406 
will convene in January, have been the sub- 


ject of meetings of leaders of national or- 
ganizations in both Washington and New 
York. These plans, it is stated, are to be 
co-ordinated on a nation-wide scale with the 
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ratification program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The Massachusetts referendum just held 
on the question of ratification, which was 
only advisory, leaves the final action in that 
state to the legislature, and the adverse vote 


on November 4, according to leaders of the 


fight for ratification, was only a temporary 
set-back. 

“It is significant, and the voters will soon 
realize it,” they point out, “that Massachu- 
setts, a cotton mill state, would have joined 


the two other great cotton mill states of 
Georgia and North Carolina, who have re- 
fused ratification. The textile mills em- 
ploy more children than any other indus- 
try, and the ownership of southern mills is 
largely in Massachusetts. The campaign 
against the amendment in Massachusetts 
was part of a nation-wide campaign against 
it by the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the organized southern textile inter- 
ests, and the Associated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 


MEXICO PAYS HIGH HONORS TO AMERICAN LABOR AT INAUGURA- 
TION OF GEN. CALLES AS PRESIDENT. 
By Chester M. Wright, Editor, International Labor News Service. 


Mexico City—With President Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of La- 
bor as the central figure, the demonstration 
following the inauguration of Gen, Plutarco 
Calles as President of Mexico takes its 
place in history. 


The inauguration itself in a monster 
stadium was historic from the labor point 
of view. President Gompers and the mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. Executive Commit- 
tee occupied prominent seats on the plat- 
form. Union banners floated everywhere. 
The enormous throng, the bright colors, 
the gay uniforms, gave the event at once 
a holiday appearance and a dramatic tone. 


Gompers Shares in Big Ovation. 


President Gompers and Deputy Morones, 
who was recently wounded by a would-be 
assassin, came from the platform following 
President Calles and Gen. Obregon, whom 
Calles succeeded as President of Mexico. All 
four were given tremendous ovations, but 
at night after the inauguration there was 
a gathering in the Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations that capped the day’s great events. 
There President Calles received three hun- 
dred high army officers. At 10 o’clock a 
car was sent for Mr. Gompers. Mr. Gom- 
pers was ready to retire, but he dressed 
and went to the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions. As Mr. Gompers looked on, the great 
mass of army officers joined themselves 
arm in arm and swore to stand unitedly be- 
hind Calles as they had stood behind Obre- 
gon. Then Calles, Obregon and Gompers 
went on the balcony overlooking the street 
which was packed with a happy mass'-of 
humanity which cheered and yelled bravos. 


Mr. Gompers stood in the center of. the 
trio. To tremendous cheering he clasped 
the hands of Obregon and of wits a It. was 


a dramatic scene significant of continuing 
peace and reconstruction. 


Calles Meets Labor Delegates. 


Then Gompers, Calles and Obregon re- 
tired ‘to another room where Gompers, 
seated in the great presidential chair, with 
Obregon and Calles seated on low chairs at 
either side, conversed fully half an hour be- 
fore Gompers returned to a larger room to 
shake hands with every army officer in the 
assemblage. 

The day after the inauguration the labor 
delegates were received by President Calles 
in the Ambassador’s Hall of the National 
Palace. Calles entered the room arm in arm 
with Morones. Gompers pinned A. F. of L. 
and Mexican Federation of Labor badges on 
Calles and said: “These are the new dec- 
orations.” 

In an address to the assembled delegates, 
President Calles pledged an era of construc- 
tive. effort and. declared that the fruits of 
the revolution would. never be lost. 


Morones Pledges Fight on Reds. 


The .delegates were then taken to the 
Xochimilco floating gardens, where Morones 
in a speech made_it clear that foreign Reds 
will. not be permitted to undermine the 
Mexican Federation of Labor or permitted 
to use Mexico. aS a route to the United 
States. 

In the opening session of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Morones repeated 
his defiance to the Reds and also excoriated 
those in Mexico who themselves are unable 
to;,achieve constructive organization but 


seek.to tear down the work of others. He 


declared some of these were on the Govern- 


ment payroll and some even had the ef- 


frontery to. be in the hall while he spoke. 
He was roundly applauded. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN ‘CONTROL MIGHT HAVE SAVED 113 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Automatic train con- 
trol devices, installation of which is. being 
fought by the railroads, might have pre- 
vented 50 accidents and saved the lives of 
113 persons in the year ending June 30, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission declares 
in its annual report. 


After reporting progress in the installa-_ 


‘tion of automatic train control work the 


commission says that for the year ended 
June 30 100 collisions and derailments were 
investigated, in which 245 persons were 
killed and 1,501 injured. Of these it finds 
that under adequate automatic train control 
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50 might have been prevented and that those 
50 were responsible for the deaths of 113 
persons and the injury of 780. 


The railroads, which had rather pay big 
dividends than spend part of the dividend 
money in safeguarding their employes and 


passengers, have been fighting the installa- 
tion of automatic train control devices on 
the ground of the expense involved. In 
several instances they have been successful 
in securing postponements of the dates on 
which train control systems must be in- 
stalled. 


MINE UNIONS’ CHARTERS REVOKED; COMMISSION TO ACT IN CASE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—President John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers, revoked 
the charters of ten local’ unions in District 
No. 1, Pennsylvania, the members of which 
engaged in an illegal strike in an effort to 
settle a number of grievances with the 
Pennsylvania and Hillsdale Coal & Iron 
Company operating in the Pittston district. 

At the international headquarters here 


‘President Lewis called in several members 


of the international executive board and ap- 
pointed a commission to go to the district 
and take charge of its affairs. The com- 
mittee is headed by Neal J. Ferry, Hazel- 
ton, Pa., executive board member in District 
7. Associate members of the commission 
are: John O’Leary of Pittsburgh, District 
5; John J. Mates, Williamstown, Pa., Dis- 
trict 9; Ed. Dobbins, Belleville, I11., District 


12, and John Ghizoni, Homer City, Pa., Dis- 
trict 2. 

The commission was empowered to act 
in adjusting the grievances. 

The strike was called over the protests 
of the district officials by the general griev- 
ance committee December 2. President 
Lewis, on being advised of the situation, 
ordered the men to return to work pending 
a settlement, on pain of having their char- 
ters revoked. The strikers refused to heed 
the warning and the revocation was ordered. 

The men say the company refused to ad- 
just grievances affecting rates and working 
conditions in this field. The*‘company an- 
nounced that it would treat with the men 
after they returned to work, but this offer 
was rejected. Some 12,000 men were af- 
fected by the revocation decree. 


RAILROAD LABOR BOARD MAKES BIG SHOW OF ACTIVITY TO IM- 
PRESS SCEPTICAL PUBLIC. 
. ’ By Joseph A. Wise. 
Staff Correspondent International Labor News Service. 


Chicago—There has been feverish ac- 
tivity on the part of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board since the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
threw down the gauntlet to the board by 
taking an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court in the D. B. Robertson case 
and also following the strike vote taken by 
employes in engine service on the Southern 
Pacific Railway. 


During the time that the strike vote was 
being taken on the Southern Pacific the 
board received a tip that the representa- 
tives of the engineers and firemen on that 
road and the management were about to get 
together and settle their differences. That 
made the board feel that its feet were slip- 
ping on the whole western railroad situa- 
tion, with the result that the board went 
into high speed and handed down a blanket 
decision covering all western roads that ap- 
parently pleases no one. The main ob- 
ject of the board in taking this action was 
to retain its grip on the situation and defeat 
efforts at settlement without interference by 
the board. 


Way Men’s Decision Board’s Next Step. 


The next act of the board was to hand 
down an unsatisfactory decision for the 
Maintenance of way employes on 20 eastern 
and western railroads. This decision fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of the decision 
for engineers and firemen on the western 


roads and cleared the deck for action on the 
case of the telegraphers on the Santa Fe, 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, and the Southern Pa- 
cific. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers had 
asked for increases of pay on'these railroads 
and for changes in some of the working 
rules. The board granted some of the re- 
quests as to rules and made the following 
decision as to wages: Santa Fe, an in- 
crease of 3 cents an hour; Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, no increase; Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis & Western, 3 cents an hour in- 
crease; Rio Grande, 1 cent an hour in- 
crease; Southern Pacific, no increase, 


Hearing Has Peculiar Feature. 


A peculiar feature of the hearing on the 
telegraphers’ case was that a representa- 
tive of an alleged employes’ organization 
appeared for one of the railroads and whose 
name is a matter of record as such. This 
so-called trade union officer is J. G. Thomas, 
president of the American Railway Agents’ 
Association, formerly the Order of Railroad 
Station Agents, which is regarded as a com- 
pany outfit. Thomas is agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and was a representative 
of record for that railroad in this hearing. 


The Railroad Labor Board also is showing. - 


unwonted activity in other cases long pend- 
ing before it. It is now considering cases 
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involving the Order of Railway Conductors, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Switchmen. 


There can be no doubt that the board has 
been greatly alarmed over the stand taken 
by the powerful brotherhoods of engineers 
and firemen and the agitation for the pas- 
sage of the Howell-Barkley bill. 


Members Fear Loss of Jobs. 


The politicians comprising the useless 
board are in deadly fear lest they lose their 
finely upholstered jobs and the power to 
spend the $400,000 a year which the taxpay- 
ers are compelled to shell out for the main- 
tenance of a lot of political lame ducks and 
their satellites. 


There is a great deal of criticism of the 
personnel of the Railroad Labor Board be- 
cause of the alleged lack of qualifications of 
its members to thoroughly understand rail- 
road problems. It is charged that the in- 
tent and purpose of the transportation act 
have not been observed in appointing the 
nine members, three of whom are supposed 
to—and do in. fact—represent the railroads, 
three members the employes and three com- 
prising the so-called “public group.” 


Railroad Men Criticize Board. 


This criticism comes not only from the 
employes, but from railroad managers as 
well. Many railroad officers frankly say in 
private conversation,but not for publication, 
that several members of the Railroad Labor 
Board are almost entirely devoid of the nec- 
essary experience to qualify them to sit in 
judgment on the multiplicity of problems 
arising between the carriers and their em- 
ployes. 

This criticism is principally directed at 
the so-called “labor” and “public” groups. 
It is charged that the appointments to these 
two groups have been guided almost wholly 
by political considerations and without any 
regard to carrying out the provisions of the 
law. It is alleged that places on the board 
have been regarded as a haven of refuge 
and a sinecure for political lame ducks. 


Workers Given No Voice on Board. 


The transportation act provides that the 
employes shall have a say so in the nam- 
ing of the three members comprising the so- 
called “labor group.” The employes com- 
plain that they have never been given an 
opportunity to exercise this legal right, and 
as a consequence there are classifications of 
employes wholly without representation on 
the board and no one on the board who has 
a comprehensive understanding of their 
problems. This works a hardship not only 


on the employes, but on the railroads as 
well, it is pointed out. 


President Might Help Situation. 


_A high officer of one of the railroad em- 
ployes’ organizations noted for its conserv- 
atism said to International Labor News 
Service that President Coolidge has an ex- 
cellent chance to demonstrate his announced 
deep interest in the welfare of the producers 
of the nation and at the same time render a 
service to the public and the railroads by 
making a housecleaning of the Railroad 
Labor Board by means of appointments in 
accordance with the law and eschewing 
political considerations. 

The employes’ officer who made this state- 
ment to International Labor News Service 
qualified his remarks by saying that while 
he realized that the labor provisions of the 
transportation act of 1920 were wrong in 
principle, and that the Howell-Barkley bill 
now pending before Congress came nearer 
to a solution of the problem, still the Presi- 
dent could improve matters to an ap- 
preciable degree if he were to take the 
steps indicated if the Howell-Barkley bill 
fails of enactment. 


Board Can’t Work Efficiently. 


He furthermore said that he was cer- 
tain that the Railroad Labor Board would 
never be able to function as anything like a 
nearly perfect machine with its personnel 
made up as it now is under the law. The 
so-called “public group” is a misnomer, he 
said, and is used merely to load the board 
with partisans of the carriers, and even some 
of the carriers themselves look with con- 
tempt upon this group as outlanders who 
have no practical knowledge of the highly 
technical questions constantly confronting 
them. 

- Railroad Business Is Highly Technical. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the railroad 
business is so highly specialized and tech- 
nical that it is foolhardy for any one not 
trained for some branch of the business to 
sit in judgment on problems such as come 
before the Railroad Labor Board. 

As an example, the working rules of the 
various railroad orders and brotherhoods 
are just so much Greek to old trade union 
officers who have devoted their lives to 
negotiating and interpreting wage scales 
and agreements in other industries. In view 


-of this fact alone it is utterly absurd and 


ridiculous to even believe for a moment that 
men who have devoted their lives to poli- 


._ tics can step forward and decide these ques- 


tions offhand, even though a salary of $10,- 
000 a year goes with the job. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY IN BUSINESS FOR FIFTY 
YEARS AND NEVER HAD A STRIKE. 


When wearers of work clothing see the 
name LEE, they know instinctively it stands 
for the highest quality—-Lee Union-alls, Lee 
overalls, Lee work shirts, Lee work pants 
and Lee play suits are known in every town 
and hamlet in the United States. In fact, 


the products of the H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Company are sold in many foreign countries. 

The Lee Company has built up its busi- 
ness on quality. It has always believed that 
quality garments are the best and cheapest 
in the long run for the working men to 


\ 


‘ 


buy. It has never resorted to the practice 
of cutting the quality in order to make a 
lower price. 


Mr. H. D. Lee: himself has been a large 
employer of labor for over fifty years. 
During that time he has never had a strike. 
He has always kept his employees through 
fair treatment and through the practice of 
keeping them happy and comfortable. This 
is a remarkable achievement, especially 
when it is considered that he employs labor 
in all parts of the country. 


All Lee garments carry the union label. 
Mr. Lee has always been favorable to or- 
ganized labor. He has permitted his em- 
ployees to invest in the stock of the com- 
pany and a large number are already stock- 
holders. He has made it easy for them to 
acquire holdings and has thereby helped 
to bring about a contented organization. 
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During the period following the war, when 
many concerns threw their employees out 
of work, Mr. Lee kept all his companies 
together for it has always been his policy 
to conduct his business in such a way that 
his people will always be employed. 


Lee work clothes are manufactured in 
Kansas City, Missouri; Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; South Bend, Indiana; Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, while a large distributing warehouse 
is maintained at San Francisco, California. 
More than 4,000,000 Lee Union-Alls, the 
original one-piece work suit, were sold in 
1923 alone. Today the Lee Company is the 
largest manufacturer of work clothing in the 
world. 


Lee work clothes are nationally Known 
and working men appreciate them because 
there is economy in making their dollars 
buy service and satisfaction. 


CHICAGO LABOR MAY SEEK CURB BY LEGISLATURE ON AUTOCRA- 
TIC SCHOOL BOARD. 


By Staff Correspondent, International. Labor News Service. 


Chicago. — The Chicago Federation of 
Labor is seriously considering the advisa- 
bility of seeking legislative relief in refer- 
ence to the intolerable public school situa- 
tion when the Illinois General Assembly con- 


_venes in January. 


The Board of Education of Chicago has 
assumed a defiant attitude toward all ele- 
ments opposing junior high schools and the 
platoon system, and is going ahead with its 
plans to erect a large number of junior high 
school buildings. Officers of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor charge that this is a 
breach of good faith in that the Board of 
Education has promised several months ago 
that experimental work only would be un- 
dertaken with junior highs and the platoon 
system. 


Board Law Unto Itself. 


Chicago is confronted with a peculiar and 
irksome situation in reference to its Board 
of Education. The members of the board 
are appointed by the mayor and confirmed 
by the City Council, and once appointed they 
are a law unto themselves. Neither the 
mayor nor the City Council can remove or 
discipline them. The members of the board 
serve without salary, which precludes the 
possibility of a poor man being an active 
and effective member of the board. It is 


to overcome this situation that. legislative 
relief may be sought. 

It is charged that the University of Chi- 
cago and the Union League Club now domi- 
nate the Chicago Board of Education in the 
interest of those who should be but are not 
heavy taxpayers and the large employers of 
labor. 

To Tie Workers to Shops. 


It is further alleged that the purpose be- 
hind the junior highs and the platoon sys- 
tem is to give the children of workingmen 
as little education as possible so that they 
may be confined to the status of their par- 


ents. In a word, to tie them to the work 
benches and machines in the shops and 
factories. 


The Chicago Federation of Labor and the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation have been 
the leaders in this fight up to the present 
time. The Board of Education has been suc: 
cessful in lining up a large number of wo- 
men’s clubs against the teachers and unions 
on the suprious representation that the two 
federations are composed of a lot of agita- 
tors who are serving selfish purposes. The 
advisability of putting on a publicity and 
public speaking campaign to explode this 
sophistry may be considered in the near 
future. 


SAGE FOUNDATION REPORT aca A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SYSTEM. 


New York City, November 20.—A great 
deal of quackery and pseudo science is being 
exercised in the technique of selecting ap- 
plicants for employment, and the greater 
part of the experimentation—scientific and 
otherwise—that has been carried on in re- 
gard to the selection of workers is still com- 
parable to the “home remedies” stage of 
medicine aud surgery, according to an ex- 
haustive report on “Public Employment Of- 
fices — Their Purpose, Structure and 


Methods,” which has just been issued by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The value of the judgment regarding an 
applicant for work which is based on the 
look in his eye, the condition of his hands, 
or the condition of his collar, is minimized 
in the report, as is also the practice of arbi- 
trarily classifying applicants for employment 
according to any standard list of types of 
personalities. 

“No system or method of character analy- 
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sis has yet produced results which justify 
its adoption or even suggest its trial in a 
public employment office,” says the Founda- 
tion’s statement. ‘This is not to be taken 
as decrying research in the field, but as a 
warning against depending too much upon 
any schemes for rating individuals which 
appeal to the imagination because of the 
greatness of the need for something of the 
kind, rather than because of their demon- 
strated success. 

“The human mind has been grouped by 
some persons interested in employment 
questions into types that are presumably 
mutually exclusive as follows: the executive 
type; the detail type; the promotion type; 
the accounting type; the clerical type; the 
selling type; the mechanical type, and so on. 
These adjectives do describe attributes’ of 
the mind, but that people can be so tagged 
and labeled fairly is doubtful. The tempta- 
tion to label people is very great, but the 
science and art of successfully doing it have 
not as yet been discovered.” 


The report, which is based on a five-year 
study extending into almost every state in 
the union and into Canada and England, was 
prepared by Shelby M. Harrison, Director, 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, in collaboration 
with Mary LaDame, Bradley Buell, Leslie H. 
Woodcock, and Frederick A. King, all of 
whom have been closely identified with 
public and private employment work. Sev- 
eral hundred pages in the report are de- 
voted to methods of organizing and ad- 
ministering a national employment service. 


In making the report public, Mr. Harrison 
said: “The solution of the employment 
problem depends very largely on the ability 
of the staff in each local office—and there 
would be a hundred or more of such offices 


in the proposed service—to discover, as 
intelligently as possible, the exact require- 
ments of the job which the employer wants 
filled, and the capability 4nd adaptability 
of the individual worker applying for this 
job.” 

After reviewing the various methods by 
which workers get jobs and employers get 
workers, the report. draws the conclusion 
that these methods are inadequate to the 
needs both of industry and of the workers; 
it recommends the establishment of a na- 
tion-wide free employment service to be 
operated jointly by the federal, state, and 
logal governments, and cites the following 
major reasons for the need of such a serv- 
ice: 

(1) All of the existing employment 
agencies combined meet only part of the 
need, and they leave the employment serv- 
ice demands of many important sections of 
the country and some important industries 
entirely undeveloped. 


(2) In order to reduce unemployment. 
and at the same time give employers the 
maximum assistance in securing labor, there 
is need, among other things, of an employ- 
ment system national in scope. None of the 
existing non-governmental agencies offer 
sufficient promise of development along 
these lines; nor is there at present any 
means of coordinating or correlating the 
activities of the existing agencies. 


(3) It is necessary, particularly during 
periods of strike or other active controver- 
sies between employer and employe, to have 
absolute impartiality and this cannot be 
secured through the existing agencies; 
methods of attaining impartiality through a 
combined federal-state-local system of public 
employment offices are pointed out in the 
report. ; 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ LONG CAREER ENDS IN SAN ANTONIO. 


Washington—Samuel Gompers, president 
of the A. F. of L., died in San Antonio, 
Texas, Saturday, December 13, at 4:05 a. 
m. His last illness was a recurrence of 
several similar attacks of heart failure ac- 
companied by uremia. The acute onset was 
brought about by exposure and activity be- 
yond his limit of tolerance in the high alti- 
tude of Mexico City, where he participated 
in the annual convention of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, of which he is 
president, and in the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Calles. 


Many of his life-long associates were with 
him at his last moments. These included 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the A. F. of 
L.; Vice-Presidents Duncan, Woll and Ryan; 
W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Hlectric Railway 
Employes; John P. Frey, editor of the In- 


ternational Molders’ Journal, and _ other 
trade unionists and office associates. 


The funeral party arrived in Washington 
Tuesday afternoon. The body was placed 
in the president’s room at the Union Sta- 
tion, and from there conveyed to the A. F. 
of L. building under escort of citizens from 
all walks of life. John Colpoys, editor of 
the Washington Trades Unionist, was mar- 
shall of the procession. The active pall 
bearers were James. P. Noonan, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; William H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists; Edward J. Gainor, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers; 
Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; “A. M. Lawson, president of the 
Washington Central Labor Union, and W. 


~ 


Saul Gompers, was a cigarmaker. 
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H. Howland, one of Mr.’ Gompers’ office as- 
sociates for many years. 


The body lay in state in the A. F. of L. 
building until midnight Tuesday. It was 
viewed by long lines of citizens, who passed 
between banks of flowers that came by 
truckloads from international and _ local 
unions, individual trade unionists, ambassa- 
dors, government officials and private citi- 
zens. <A stand of orchids and lilies of the 
valley, 10 feet high, bore the name of Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico. 


The body was conveyed to New York City 
at midnight Tuesday. The funeral services 
were held in that city Thursday morning at 
the Elks building. James Duncan, first vice- 
president of the A. F. of L., and one of Mr. 
Gompers’ closest friends, delivered labor’s 
last word to one it has trusted for 60 years. 
The pall bearers were the members of the 
A. F. of L. executive council. A long list 
of honorary pall bearers included Secretary 
of State Hughes, Acting Secretary of Labor 
Henning, Governor Smith of New York and 
his official staff, and other representatives 
of governmental, civic, industrial and fra- 
ternal life. 


Officials of practically every international 
union was present as were delegates of 
trade unions from every section of the coun- 
try that could reach that city after the ar- 
rangements were announced. The interment 
was in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, 
25 miles north of New York. 


Samuel Gompers was born in London, 
England, January 27, 1850. He was the 
eldest child of a family of eight. His father 
Samuel 
attended school from his sixth to his tenth 
year, when he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, but shortly after entered his father’s 
trade. 


His’ family came to New York City when 
he was 13 years old, and the next year 


COMPANY “UNION” REJECTED ; 


Chicago—According to figures made pub- 
lic by the railroad labor board, telegraphers 
employed by the Pennsylvania railroad have 
rejected the company “union” by a vote of 
more than 12 to 1. 

The telegraphers .declared by an over- 
whelming vote that they favor the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, affiliated to the 
A. F. of L., as their representative in wage 
negotiations with the company. The vote, 
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(1864) he assisted in organizing the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union. His member- 
ship card is No. 1. He served the local 
union as secretary and president for six 
years, and took an active part in the gen- 
eral labor movement, serving as president 
of the New York workingmen’s assembly for 
two years. He was a delegate to every con- 
vention of his international and was first 
vice-president many years. 


He represented his international at the 
first meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Trades and Labor Unions, held in 
Pittsburg, November, 1881. This organiza- 
tion was merged into the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was formed in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in December, 1886. At the first 
meeting of the new organization Mr. Gom- 
pers was chosen chairman of the committee 
on constitution, and was elected president. 
This position he held without break until the 
present time, with one exception—1894— 
when he was defeated by John McBride of 
the miners. Prior to the formation of the 
A. F. of L., the International Federation of 
Trades and Labor Unions placed its execu- 
tive power in a legislative committee, of 
which Mr. Gompers was chairman. He 
worked at his trade until 1887, when he was 
37 years old. 


He was editor of the Union Advocate, first 
official magazine of the A. F. of L. In 
1894 the American Federationist was estab- 
lished. This he edited up to the time of 
his death. 

He wrote numerous pamphlets in defense 


of the trade union movement and was un- . 


ceasing in pleading the workers’ cause. He 
was the first fraternal delegate (1895) from 
the A. F. of L. to the British Trade Union 
Congress. He rejected many offers for 
political preferment. During the world war 
he was a member of the council of national 
defense and toured this country and Europe 
in behalf-of the United States and the allies. 


PENNSY CAN’T FOOL WORKERS. 


as announced by the labor board, was 4,258 
‘ for the bona fide union and 318 for the 
company “union.” 


The policy of the railroad management 
has been not to recognize the regular unions, 
but to encourage their handpicked “union.” 
The vote was conducted by the labor board, 
and is a rebuff to General Atterbury and 
other officials of the anti-union corporation. 


ARE AMERICA’S FARM CHILDREN TO BE VICTIMS OF EXPLOITERS? 


Washington—‘Industry is reaching out for 
farm children. Cotton mills, knitting mills, 
shoe factories and garment factories are 
moving into the smaller cities and the coun- 
try towns. Labor is ‘cheaper’ in the coun- 
try, because the potential ‘labor supply’ is 
unorganized and inexperienced in self-pro- 
tection.” 


The above is part of a statement by United 
States Senator Capper of Kansas, who de- 
clares that “childlabor becomes the farmer’s 


problem not with reference to the work of 
his own children on his own farm, but with 
reference to their work in the factory.” 

Senator Capper points out that the new 
movement is one phase of the ‘decentraliza- 
tion of industry’ Henry Ford talks about— 
and Mr. Ford is himself building factories in 
the country in order, he says, to utilize farm 
labor in the winter time. 


“The garment industries of New York 
are moving ‘upstate’,” Senator Capper said. 
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“The textile industries of New England are 
moving south. 

“How does this affect the farmer? It 
may bring markets nearer. But it is his 
children the factories are after. Does he 
realize what that means? 

“Shall farm children work in factories 
without proper regulation? Or shall they 
be surrounded by the protection of limited 
hours and safeguarded against industrial 
hazards? Shall the experience of industrial 
states and the resulting industrial laws be 
extended to the agricultural areas? Or shall 
the farm children be left to the mercy of 
newly arrived manufacturing interests seek- 
ing-to use them as ‘cheap’ labor in compe- 
tition with the protected labor of other 
states and communities? 


“That this is one large aspect of the child 
labor problem in America today is clear 
from facts stated in a recent monthly sum- 
mary of ‘The Agricultural Situation,’ issued 
by the bureau of agricultural economics of 
the department of agriculture. Children un- 
der ten years of age in farm communities, 
says C. J. Galpin, in charge of the division 
of farm population and rural life, outnumber 
by 2,000,000 the children of any group of 
cities in the United States having a com- 
bined population equal to the total farm 
population.” 


Senator Capper’s statement explains the 
feverish activity of opponents of the fed- 
eral child labor amendment to enlist farmers 
against this proposal. 


MUST POSTAL WAGES DEPEND ON INCOME? 


Washington—The administration insists 
that wages of postal employes can not be 
raised until postal rates are increased, and 
these employes are caught between this po- 
sition and objections of newspaper publish- 
ers to additional costs. 


Secretary Flaherty of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks makes the 
point that railroad workers, possessing eco- 
nomic power, are not told that they can not 
have a pay raise until the interstate com- 
merce commission approves. 


“The sensible thing to do is to fix. the 
cost of service first and then have a com- 
petent commission, in a thorough way, take 
up the postage rate question,’ Mr. Flaherty 
said. 

“We are informed that the administra- 


tion is willing that the publishers pay the 
postal employes the additional pay raise. 
Thus a group of helpless workers, without 
economic power and deprived of many poli- 
tical rights, are to be pitted against power- 
ful interests and made the victims of the 
lack of foresight of postal executives. 


“No postmaster general in recent years 
has requested congress to increase postage 
rates. In fact, the question was never 
thought of until congress voted the em- 
ployes increased compensation. 

‘While it is a wise policy to keep the 
postal service approximately self-sustaining, 
it is an inhuman ‘denial of fair play to a 
group of faithful workers to make their 
bread and butter dependent upon a settle- 
ment of the intricate rate question.” ~ ; 


STATE COMPENSATION PROFITABLE IN OHIO. 


Cleveland—Discontent in this country is 
not caused by political institutions, but be- 
cause of industrial conditions, said Thomas 
J. Duffy, chairman of the Ohio industrial 
commission, in a speech in this city. Mr. 
Duffy is former president of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, and is an 
authority on the question of workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


The Ohio compensation law outlaws pri- 
vate compensation companies and has a bal- 
ance of more than $44,000,000 in the state . 
fund. Mr. Duffy said that under the old sys- 
tem 80 per cent of the injured workers re- 
ceived no compensation. Today fixed awards 
assure compensation without court pro- 
cedure or other delay. 


GOMPERS SMOKED OUT LESS-WAGE ADVOCATES. 


Washington — President Gompers’ chal- 
lenge to George Harvey, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, that wages will not be re- 
duced, brought a quick about-face by that 
acknowledged spokesman for the national 
administration. 

At the close of the A. F. of L. convention 
in El Paso President Gompers called atten- 
tion to an editorial demand for wage reduc- 
tions by Mr. Harvey. . 

“Don’t let anyone rest under the impres- 
sion that an utterance of this character by 
George Harvey is haphazard,’ President 
Gompers said. 

“George Harvey speaks as the mouthpiece 
of the manufacturers’ association, of all the 
corporations of wealth, of the insurance com- 


panies, and of the railroads—of everything 
that means property as against man. It is 
not only a suggestion. It is a slogan with 
him. 

“Let it be clearly understood, come what 
may, be the result what it may, that 
America’s workers will resist any attempt to 
cut wages, no matter what the result may 
be to the industry. An industry that can 
not pay a living wage, a wage according to 
our best standards of living, had best go out 
of business.” 


This stirring call brought a personally 
signed denial by Mr. Harvey in a leading 
editorial article, published in the Washing- 
ton Post, issue of December 7. Mr. Harvey 
said: 
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“We did not say that wages should be 
reduced; we are only too happy to believe 
that they need not be and to wish that they 
might be increased—but therein we hope 
selfishly.” 

The editorial article that President Gom- 
pers referred to was published in the Wash- 
ington Post, issue of November 9, following 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Washington—A continuing annual appro- 
priation of $75,000 to be used to prevent 
child delinquency is recommended by Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the United States 
children’s bureau, in her annual report. 


Forty states have appropriated funds to ° 


join with the government in aiding mater- 
nity and infancy by educational and profes- 


TO TREAT 


Detroit, Mich—Mayor John W. Smith, the 
new executive of this city, has ordered the 
general manager of the municipal street car 
lines to re-establish an agreement between 
the railway commission and the Street Car 
Men’s union. 

Several months ago the commission abro- 
gated the agreement, and acted as though 
they were representatives of the National 


the election. 
said: 
“Railroad rates have remained at war 
levels because of high costs. High costs 
have continued because of high wages. 
Eventually the question muSst be fought out 
with railroad labor. It is an unpleasant 
prospect, but it can not be blinked.” 


In that article, Mr. Harvey 


ASKS FOR $75,000. 


sional means throughout their territory, 
Miss Abbott said. 


Under the maternity law, the government 
appropriates to each state an amount equal 
to the sum voted by the state to carry on a 
voluntary educational campaign in mater- 
nity cases and the care of children. 


WITH UNION. 


Manufacturers’ Association. Several union 
officials were discharged because they re- 
fused to accept the contract-breaking policy 
of the commission, and assist that body in 
forming a company “union.”’ 3 

During his campaign Mayor Smith prom- 
ised that if he were elected the Street Car 
Men’s union would function. 


NO HOUSES FOR PEOPLE. 


Philadelphia—There is a shortage of more 
than 50,000 houses in this state, according 
to a survey by the state housing and town 
planning association. Approximately 250,000 
persons are improperly. housed. To remedy 
this condition would mean a building pro- 


LIFE IS SHORTENED 


New York—The life expectation of indus- 
trial workers is eight years less than office 
workers, according to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, speaking at the industrial 
conference called by the New York State 
Department of Labor. 


In addition to 2,000 deaths each year in 
this state from occupational accidents, spe- 
cific diseases afflict the worker, Dr. Dublin 
said. Among the most virulent are tuber- 
culosis, especially among stone cutters, sand 
blasters and grinders; pneumonia and “the 
degenerative diseases caused by exposure 
and strain, and poisoning from lead, brass, 


AID FARM OWNERSHIP 


Los Angeles, Calif—Farm ownership, 
rather than tenant farming, will be encour- 
aged in this state by the adoption of the 
proposed tax relief amendment, according to 
a statement issued by the Tax Relief As- 
sociation, of which David Woodhead, lumber- 
man of this city, is president. The amend- 
ment to be presented to the legislature in 
January for submission to the people by 


gram of $250,000,000, figuring $5,000 as a 
conservative. estimaté for each house. 

Contrary to general opinion, the report 
says, the housing shortage is not confined to 
the larger cities. It assumes even greater 
proportions in the small towns with a popu- 
lation of 1,000 or less. 


BY EXCESSIVE TOIL. 


mercury, arsenic, aniline, wool alcohol, hides 
and skins. 


Dr. Dublin urged the establishment of a 
clinic under the State Department of Labor 
or other agency to study and treat cases 
of occupational diseases among workers, 
and he urged the 17,000 physicians of the 
state to give more attention to industrial 
diseases. 


Arthur Williams, president of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, said that of 41,000,- 
000 employes, an average of 2,500,000 are on 
the injured list all the time. This is an 
annual economic loss of $1,250,000,000. 


BY LEVYING LESS TAX. 


referendum, proposes to exempt from taxa- 
tion $2,000 worth of improvements on land 
to each individual taxpayer, and to exempt 
all personal property from ordinary tax- 
ation. 

Diversified farming will be encouraged as 
against temporary one-crop farming by the 
adoption of the amendment, whose provisions 
are to take effect gradually at a rate of 25 
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per cent a year, so that they will not be 
in full effect until the fourth year after 
adoption. 


The amendment, the statement asserts, 
will affect the farmer by exemption from 
taxation up to $2,000 on improvements not 


PORTO RICO ELECTION 


San Juan, Porto Rico—A committee repre- 
senting the organized workers and other 
citizens have prepared a manifesto against 
frauds and corruption of the Conservative 
party at the November 4 election. In this 
city the workers’ majority of 5,000 votes 
was reduced to less than 100. In other 
municipalities, clear majorities for the 
workers were changed to majorities for the 
sugar barons and representatives of other 
corporations that control this island. 


“The right to vote was shamefully vio- 
lated in all. municipalities of the island,” the 
manifesto declares. “Election inspectors 


WORK LONG HOURS. 
_ Concord, N. C.—At a meeting of textile 
workers of the two Carolinas it was reported 
that girls in some of the mills are forced to 
labor 72 hours a week. 

In referring to profits in this industry, 
Harry Eataugh, United Textile Workers’ 
organizer, told of certain mill barons ac- 
cumulating $30,000,000.in 30 years, when 
their capital stock increased to $90,000,000. 

More than 98 per cent of the mills that 
are running 55 hours or more per week have 
reduced wages as much as 25 per cent. The 
price of cotton is cheaper than a year ago 
while the cost of the finished product is 
mounting to higher levels almost every day. 
The textile delegates declared that if work- 
ers refuse to unite they will be ket where 
they were 25 years ago. 


URGE CHILD LABOR BAN. 

Olympia, Wash.—Organized labor in this 
state is preparing to face a bitter onslaught 
against the federal child labor amendment 
before the state legislature. 

Anti-union forces can be depended upon 
to throw every force at their command 
against this proposal. The big employers 


only of farm houses, barns, fences, wells, 
etc., but would also exempt bearing fruit 
trees, vines, alfalfa, all of which are now 
subject to taxation as improvements. This 
will reduce the taxation on improved farms, 
it is pointed out, and will shift the burden 
of taxation to unimproved land. 


OUTRAGES PROTESTED. 


and secretaries acted in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and the workers’ challengers and ob- 
servers were often ejected from polling 
places.” 


It is proposed to compile proofs of these 
outrages and present them to the President 
of the United States, to the congress, to the 
American Federation of Labor, and to 
the American press. 


“We shall knock at every door asking for 
justice, and we do not doubt that we shall 
obtain the proper reparation for our peo- 
ple,” the protestors declare. 


and the federated industries, trade unionists 
point out, will pursue their usual policy 
when social legislation is urged. 


FOOD PRICES GO UP. 

Washington—The United States Bureau 
of Labor statistics reports increases in the 
following cities from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 15: 

Rochester, 3 per cent; Louisville, New 
Haven, New York, Norfolk, Portland, Me., 
and Washington, D. C., 2 per cent; .Balti- 
more, Boston, Columbus, Dallas, Fall River, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Omaha, Richmond, 
St. Paul and Springfield, Ill., 1 per cent; De- 
troit, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In 
Charleston, S. C., there was a decrease of 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


VETERANS WANT BONUS. 

Washington—Opponents of the soldiers’ 
bonus are not upheld in their claim that 
world war veterans do not favor this legis- 
lation. To date, 1,785,000 former soldiers 
out of 4,051,606 have asked for it. But 64 
have refused to take advantage of the law. 
Applications are being filed at the rate of 
90,000 a week. 


Book Review ~ ne 


A SHORT STORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


By Mary Beard. | 


Fifth volume of the Workers’ Bookshelf. 
Revised and_ enlarged. Published for 
Workers’ Education Bureau, New York, by 
the Doran Company. 206 pages. Price 50c 
bound in paper. 

Within the past few years the American 
Labor Movement has come to be recognized 
as one of the most important social, econo- 


~ mic 


and educational institutions in the 
United States. Its policies, programs and 
activities affect the lives not only of the © 
men and women of labor but of the entire 
country. And its policies for the future are 
fraught with great social consequences. 

A Short History of the American Labor 
Movement, by Mary Beard, has just come 
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from the press. In addition to a revision of 
some portions of the text, it contains a full 
and intensely interesting chapter on recent 
American labor developments. Here one 
may find presented with brevity and with 
evident fairness a discussion of such prob- 
lems as International Affairs, National 
Problems, Legislation, Labor and Courts, 
Political Action, the Evolution of Collective 
Bargaining among Federal Employees, the 
Railway Shop Crafts, the Garment Workers, 
Labor Research, Labor Banking, Women in 
Industry and Workers’ Education. 

This book of over two hundred pages is a 


representative volume of the admirable 
series known as the Workers’ Bookshelf 
published. for the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, 476 W. 24th Street, New York, by 
the Doran Company and sold to working 
men at 50c a copy. Three years ago this 
project of developing a workers’ library was 
commenced by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. Already these volumes have found 
their way into the offices of trade union 
officials, the homes of workingmen, and on 
the shelves of the public libraries. The 
Workers ’Bookshelf should be in the home 
of every American working man. 


Smiles 


NEW VERSION. 
1. “I just passed by the ex-Kaiser’s home 
and heard him singing.” 
2. “What was he singing?” 
1. “Ain’t gonna telep no mo!’’—Texas 
Ranger. 


SIX MONTHS FOR YOU. 


Judge: “Have you ever been married?” 
Prisoner: ‘Yes, sir.” 
“To whom?” 


“To a woman, sir.’ 

“Certainly, it was a woman. Did you ever 
hear of anyone marrying a man?” 

“Shure, judge. Me sister did.” 


WHY NOT BOTH? 


“A man isn’t always useful and important 
because he has a roll-top desk.” 

“No,” agreed Senator Sorghum; ‘much 
depends on whether he keeps his mind on 
it, or his feet.”—Washington Star. 


ECONOMY. 


“Look, papa, Abie’s cold is cured and we 
still got left a box of coughdrops.” 

“Oo, vat extravagance. Tell Ikey to go 
out and get his feet vet.” 


SO THAT’S HOW IT IS DONE. 


“Business is so quiet that we better have 
a special sale,” said the shoe merchant. 

“All right,” said the store manager, what 
shall it be?” 

‘‘Well,” said the boss, “take that line of 
$5 shoes and mark them down from $10 to 
$8.50.”—-Portland Express. 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW. 


“You look so pleased, old: man, the for- 
tune teller must have predicted something 
good.” 

“You bet! She predicted that I would 
have a financial reverse.” 

“I don’t see anything joyous in that.” 

“You would if you knew anything about 
my finances. I tell you that if they don’t 
reverse pretty quick, I’ll be busted.”—Ex. 


COVERING UP. 


Two men were becoming abusive in the 
course of a political quarrel. 

“T think,” cried one of them, ‘‘that there 
is just one thing that saves you from being 
a barefaced liar.” 

“What’s that?” asked the other. 

“Your whiskers,’ was the reply.—Ex. 


Lady—‘“I want some kind of a blank book 
to keep a diary of my married life.” 
Sales Boy—‘Here y’are—scrapbook!”’ 


Physician—What you need is more exer- 
cise. 

Patient—I’ll do it if you say so, saotthr, 
but I’m usually mighty tired after swinging 
a sledge all day. 


Steward—I thought I’d just bring you a 
little something to eat up here, sir, and save 
you trouble. 

Passenger—Thanks, steward; save me a 
little more trouble and throw it over the 
rail. 


- YOU TELL ’EM. 

Judge Brown—Well, Ephraim, what are 
you preaching to your flock these days? I 
hear you are making a mighty stir. 

Ephraim—wWell, sur, yassir I is. I gives it 
to ’um dis way: Fustly, I tells “em what 
I’m gwine to tell ’um den I tells ’um what 
I said I wuz gwine tell ’um, and den I tells 
’um what I done tole ’um. 


HERE A NICKEL, THERE A NICKEL. 


The canny Scot was not quite sure 
whether business might not keep him away 
from his evening meal. 

“Jeannie, ma girl, ” said he to his wife 
ere he left home in the morning, “if I’m 
no able to be hame I'll ring up at six pre- 
cisely. Dinna tak’ the receiver off, and 
then I’ll no hae to put in ma twopence.”— 
Ex. 
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Poetical Selections | 


NEW YEAR HAS THE FLOOR. 
‘By Arthur M. Corwin, M. D. 


Ho! All ye lads and lasses dear, 

Who count your wrinkles with a tear, 
And, as each ponderous date rolls by, 
Make haste to mouth a formal cry 

Of “merry this” or “happy that,” 
Pronounced distinctly “through your hat”’— 
Pray, lend to me a timely ear, 

To. me, the newest, youngest year! 

A child, you say, should not be heard. 
Today that doctrine were absurd, 

And though I’m but a kewpie wight, 
All plump and pudgy, pink and white, 
I’m Wisdom’s child, son of the Sun, 
Who dubs me Nineteen Twenty-one (5) 
I’m naked as a wolf hound’s tooth— 
But then, so too’s the naked truth! 

If full dressed humans are well dressed, 
For clothes, why should I be distressed? 
From Adam’s time to now, you see, 

My style has fit society. 

This is the gist of what I’d say 

To all on this auspicious day: 

Don’t wish me on some other man 

As though I’m Happy Hooligan! 

My first name’s Happy, that is true; 
I’m born that way and also new; 

If happy I’m to be for Jim, 

The matter’s chiefly up to him. 

Be then my twelve months good to you; 
If I can help, I’m happy too. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


Skies are gray, and cold the wind 
As it murmurs to and fro. 

Bare the branches of the trees, 
Gaunt the shadows on the snow. 


Stilled the ripple of the brook, 
Bound by Winter’s icy hand. 

Gone the song birds from their nests 
To a brighter, fairer land. 


Dull and cheerless now it seems 
Wrapped in silence as of death. 
When, with saddened heart, I sigh, 
White and frosty is my breath. 


Yet, as ever in God’s plan 
Beauty’s ‘charm is here. 
Like the cold majestic calm 
Oft observed at Death’s sad bier. 


From the borders of the brook 

Icy cobwebs lock and lace: 
Multi-patterned as a scarf 

Fashioned with bewildering grace. 


Tree trunks from the forest calm 
Lift their barren arms to heaven. 
Ruddy Winter’s sunset glow 
Seems the icy blast to leaven. 


Woods in winter, you presage 
All the swelling joy of spring. 
In your mystic beauty’s spell 
I rejoice and gladly sing. . 
—Marie W. Vandegrift. 


A SONG OF TRUST. 


I cannot always see the way that leads 
To heights above, 

I sometimes quite forget He leads me on 
With hand of love; 

But yet I know the path must lead me to 
Immanuel’s land, 

And when I reach life’s summit I shall know 
And understand. 


I cannot always trace the onward course 
My ship must take; 

But, looking backward, I behold afar 
Its shining wake 

Illumined with God’s light of love, and so 
I onward go, 

In perfect trust that He who holds the helm 
The course must know. 


I cannot always see the plan on which 
He builds my life, 

For oft the sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
The noise of strife, 

Confuse me till I quite forget He knows 
And oversees, 

And that in all details, with His ape plan 
My life agrees. \ 

I cannot always know and understand 
The Master’s rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks He gives 
In life’s hard school; 

But I’m learning with His help to solve 
Them, one by one, 

And when I cannot understand to say, 
“Thy will be done,” 

—Selected. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy. 


"Members. 

Brother W. F. Nabors, member of Lodge 
4, Birmingham, Ala., died November 3rd. 

Brother George Murphy, member of Lodge 
607, Bayonne, N. J., was killed by a fall 
November 12th. 

Brother Burton B. Cook, member of Lodge 
7, Buffalo, N. Y., died recently. 

Brother William Cooper, member of Lodge 
93, Joliet, Ill., died Dec. 18th. 


Relatives of Members. 


Mrs. C. C. Alleman, wife of Brother C. C. 
Alleman of Lodge 39, Oakland, Calif, died 
November 19th. 


~L, 239. 
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Lodge Notices 


Skuse—His Sister. : 
‘Any one knowing the present whereabouts 


of James Skuse, Reg. No. 43079, last heard 


from was in Escanaba, Mich., will please 
notify his sister, who is sick. Mrs. Thomas 
Leschander, 104 Wilbur St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Dyneer—Lodge No. 344. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. 
W. E. Dyneer, Reg. No. 84593, will please 
hold same and communicate with the under- 
signed, as he left here owing a board Dill 
that a brother member has stood good for 
and had to pay. J. M. Locke, C.S., L. 344. 


Rawley—His Brother. 


Any member knowing the whereabouts of 
Harry L. Rawley, boilermaker, kindly notify 
his brother, J. L. Rawley, 1619 S. Adams St., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Hix—Local No. 104. 


Any secretary taking up the card of W. M. Hix, Reg. No. 
bhi kindly notify Ben Gretke, S. B. A., L. 104. August 
ournal, 


Hart—Lodge No. 143. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. P. J. Hart, 
Reg. No. 46390, please hold same and communicate with the 
undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill and some 
other debts that a brother stood for. C. H. Jackson, S. L. 
143. September Journal, 


Lassander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of E. E. Lasander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kind- 
ly forward same to International President’s office. This 
brother accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Panl Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles 
City, Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. 
Wm. Atkinson, Assistant International President. October 
Journal. . 


Cullins—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of W. J. Cullins, 
Reg. No. 76690, issued by’ Lodge 239, will kindly hold 
same and notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This 


brother left owing a brother $2.08 borrowed money. Novem- 
ber Journal, 
Reese—Lodge 239. 
Any secretary taking up clearance card of J. A. Reese, 


Reg. No. 91340, issued by Lodge 239, will kindly hold same 
and notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left 
owing a note of $50 to a brother. November Journal. 


Duncan—Lodge 239. 


¢ 

Any secretary taking up clearance card of R. F. Duncan, 
Reg. No, 284624, will kindly notify H. J. Bolton, President, 
This brother left with $182.45 taken from Lodge 
Hold him with or without 


239 while acting as secretary. 
H. J. Bolton, President 


card, as he is in bad shape here, 
Lodge 239. November Journal. 


-Penbroke—Lodge 588. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. John Penbroke, 
Reg. No, 26128 will please hold same and communicate 
with the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill 
that a brother member has stood good for and had to pay. 
Thos. J. Godfrey, C. S. L. 588. December Journal. 


Rupture Support 


Paks hak Coney ane re e 

forever stee ands, ly) 

sari, leg phe er wel g S$ 
other heavy makeshift 

pial ad otras! § y } & RA g KE Ss 
American scientist has. f 
found a new easy way to support rupture assisted 
by means of a wonderful little invention weighing 
less than 1/25 of an ounce, Not only do you do away 
with the objectional pressure and tight strapping, 
but you eliminate the ‘‘coming down’’ of rupture— 
when running, straining, exercising, sneezing, etc.—which 
too frequently leads to strangulation. So great has been the 
success of thiswonderful device that it is being offered to rup- 


tured people on an absolute guarantee of satisfaction or no 
cost. Drop a postcard or letter requesting free literature to 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE, 7208 Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio 


i 


Are Youa 
Welder? 


If so, you should se- 
cure a copy of the 
Welding Encyclopedia. 


It treats of all the 
phases of welding, and 
is a valuable reference 
book. 


For the benefit of 
those desiring books 
of this kind, we are 
acting agent and will 
be glad to give all 
orders received prompt 
attention. 


The price is $5.00. 
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J. B. CASEY 
524 Brotherhood Block, 


LY 
That’s the average of our men selli f yf Lk 


elegant, individual, distinctive, tailore iste 
shirts. Exclusive patterns. ‘BUILT f 
HONOR TO HONOR THEIR MAKER!’’ Direct from our § 
large, airy mills to wearer, ut of ordin values. Tre- @ 
mendous demand. Big repeat business. We deliver for you, 
Not sold in stores. No capital or experience required. Write | 

2 J. W. HEITJAN, Gen. Mer., CHICAGO SHIRT COMPANY 

109 Chicago Shirt Bidg., Chicago, ill. 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Powerful Improved 
Newest Style 7-Shot 
$15. Automatic Now $6.20} 


25 caliber, blue steel, finest gun 

ever made hard hitting, smooth 

action. Tested and inspected. Special safety 

device, Fits any pocket. Act at once, quan- 

tity limited. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money refunded. SEND NO MONEY, pay = 
ee $6.20 pins postage. Federal Mail Order 

orporation 595 -95 Park Row, New York City 


ot LE DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 

Treatment 

My internal method of treatment is the correct one, 


mms «Wonderful Trea: 


physicians 
salves and other Iccal applications 


and is sanctioned by the best informed 

and surgeons. Odntments 

give only temporary relief. 

if you have piles im any form write for a FREE sample of 

Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you read 
this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307-D Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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DIS 


SHIRTS 


pr ; Direct from 


pa 
MA our factory to wearer. 


a Bs " Easily sold. Over one million gat- 
isfied wearers. No capital or experience 


required. Largesteadyincome, Many earn 
’ $100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being | 

allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
MADISON FACTORIES, 505B’WAY, NEWYORK 


@ Book containing a complete 
‘ story of origin and history of 
@ that wonderful instrument - thé 
- Y, 
— x aya 
BUES ELS <3) 


raclk 
SAXOPHONE 


Easiest of all instruments to’ play and one of the most 
beautiful. Three first lessons sent free give you a quick 

easy start. In a few weeks you can be playing popular. 
tunes. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
in. 90. days, if you so desire.. Most popular instrument 
for dance orchestras, home entertainments, church, lodge 
fland school. A Saxophone player is always popular 
§ socially and has many opportunities to earn’ money. 
3ix Days’ Trial and easy payments. caty be arranged. 
Send your name and agldress for free book. Mention 
any other instrument in which you may be interested. 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COQ. 


458 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 27 
MILES ON AIR. 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by 
using an automatic device which was in- 
stalled in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was making 30 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline but after this remarkable invention 
was installed, it made better than 57. The 
inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 141 Eleventh 
Street, .Pukwana, South Dakota, wants 
agents and is willing to send a sample at 
his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 


Kills Catarrh Germ In 
Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how: bad, and 
cases of bronchial asthma now yield instantly 
to the amazing discovery of a French scien- 
tist. This drugless method called Lavex kills 
the germ in three minutes, yet is positively 
harmless to the most delicate tissues. Your 
head and lungs are cleared like magic. Suf- 
ferers are relieved in a single night. 


To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a 
million sufferers in one month, I offer to send 
a treatment free and postpaid, to any one 
who will write for it. No obligation. No 
cost. If it cures you, you can repay the favor 
by telling your friends—if not, the loss is 
mine No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for this 
generous free treatment and prove that you 
can be rid of catarrh. 


W. R. SMITH, 336 Lavex Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Stops ASTHMA 


or You Pay Nothing 


So confident is C. LEAVENGOOD, DRUGGIST, 1511 S.W. 
BLVD., ROSEDALE, KAS., that his Leaven’s Prescription 
will quickly rid any sufferer of choking, wheezing, sneezing, 
and other asthma symptoms, that he will mail postpaid without 
your sending him one cent, a regular $1.25 treatment for you 
to try FREE. This is the same treatment that over 200,000 
have used. Mr, Leavengood guarantees it will end your 
asthma to your entire satisfaction or you need not pay him one 
penny for this ten day treatment. Write him today and make 
this free test at his risk. 


Thousands Have Used 
This RED BLOOD Food 


If you are weak, sickly, nervous and run-down, 
what you need is not merely stimulating medicines 
and drugs, but something that will put more iron into 
your blood to make it rich and red, so that it can 
carry strength and health to every nerve and muscle 
of your body. a 


Thousands of men and women have banished every 


"trace of that weak, tired-out feeling and increased 


their strength, energy and endurance often in just two 


hod time by simply taking organic iron—Nuxated | 


For Nuxated Iron is a wonderful new comb 
of organic iron, like the iron in your own darters ~ r 
is entirely different from ordinary iron medicines— 
does not injure the teeth or disturb the stomach. 
Furthermore, it is so highly concentrated that ene 
dose is equal to eating one-half quart of spinach er 
a quart of green vegetables. Take Nuxated Iron. for 
Preah Boal ere agen OS nae how much 
etter you feel. one a - 
lighted. At all gocd druggists. y bee a etoe 


NUXATED IRON 


For Red*Blood'Strength and Endurance, 


DON'T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- FROM 
derful discovery ever made for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you would 


a broken {fimb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap, 
Many imitators. None equal. 


SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE BROOKS CO., 116A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 
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BRITAIN’S RAILWAYMEN START THE STEP WITH THE OTHER LEG. 


By Heber Blankenhorn. 
(Labor’s European Staff Correspondent) 


London.—Two million workers are now 
involved in the general movement here for 
increased wages, and it’s the railwaymen 
who are off first. 

After three years’ of trade depression, 
great unemployment, lost strikes and wage 
reductions, the following British unions 
have just made the following moves: 

1. Railwaymen: demands served on own- 
ers for general “all grades” increases, 
shorter hours, better conditions, etc. 

2. Miners: owners ask for conference 
with Miners’ Federation “on the state of 
the industry.” 

3 and 4. Engineering (metal workers) 
and shipbuilding trades ask for conferences 
with owners to consider demands averaging 
a pound a week increase. . 

(And there are subterranean rumbles in 
the Transport Workers’ Union and the 
Building Trades.) 

Not only for Britain: but this threatens 
to be the first aggressive move by unions 
in all Europe after these years of union 
losses—in most trades world-wide losses. 

In Britain the kabor movement in 1924 
took a step forward on its political leg; in 
1925 it will try the industrial step. 


Nothing will happen in a hurry. The 
railwaymen’s negotiation schedule may 
easily last three or four more months: the 


engineers and shipbuilders’ moves are the 
resumption of negotiations started last sum- 
mer, dropped and now revived with an added 
punch but with months of conferences 
ahead, the miners’ contract expires next 
June but each is headed toward breaking 
points which may be surprisingly close to- 
gether. “A general labor war late this 
spring’—fears of that are being expressed; 
and in other quarters, hopes of it! 

Will these movements find any co-ordina- 
tion? Will there be any striking together? 
Already the resolution at the Hull Trades 
Unien Congress for co-ordination union 
action along industrial lines and under the 
central control of the T. U. C. General 
Council—which was the “big step ahead by 


the Congress’”—already this’ resolution, 
which is usually, of the “pious” sort, has 
become “practical” trade union politic of the 
most pressing kind. 

The Congress Committee which has since 
been at work on organizing a scheme of 
central control will meet its test before 
1925 is very old. 

Every one of the four trades now involved 
has suffered heavily since 1921 because of 
union disunity. - At the Hull Congress they 
all professed “to have learned their lesson.” 
The break-up on Black Friday, 1921, of the 
Triple Alliance of minors, railwaymen and 
transport workers; the subsequent “jams” 
between different railway unions, some on 
strike, the others not; the 1922 lockout of 
47 different. kinds of engineering unions at 
once (the only thing they were united in) 
and the later unauthorized ship-building 
local strikes—these have been a series of 
terrible lessons. “They must never be re- 
peated” so say the T. U. C. leaders work- 
ing to carry out the “General Staff” idea 
voted by the T. U. C. 

If American labor has anything to offer, 
it will be brought back by two of these 
leaders A. B. Swales, chairman of the T. U. 
C. (an engineer, or machinist) and C. T. 
Cramp of the railwaymen, both returning 
from the A. F. of L. Convention. 

How has it come about—these, as yet, 
separated wage-movements? Why are the 
railwaymen leading? 

The last is not difficult to answer: be- 
cause the railways are obviously making 
profits again. The coal mines, metal-work- 
ing shops and ship yards are making money 
in spots only; they, like most of British in- 
dustry, are dependent on export trade. Cer- 
tain mines, many shops and a very few 
ship yards are making big money; others 
are running a deficit; none is unified, of 
course. Coal mining, the metal industry 
and shipbuilding, just as in America, are 
the possessions of disorganizing, more-or- 
less-competing, private oapitalists. But the 
private owners of all British railways were 
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by law jammed together into four big com- 
panies; and the Big Four act as one. 


Their combined profit for 1923 was $195,- 
000,000; the figures for 1924 will be around 
$180,000,000. Yesterday one of them, the 
London, Midland and Scottish company, an- 
nounced its intention of spending $70,000,- 
000 on new roiling stock; it will build crack 
“all-new  trains’—improved locomotives, 
vestibule steel passenger coaches (instead 
of the old run-along-the-outside compartment 
coaches) and new “wagons” (freight-cars) 
including refrigerator cars. Another com- 
pany, the London and Northeastern, ten 
days ago announced a $30,000,000 similar 
program. New steamships for the Clyde 
service, new rail terminals and docks are in 
the companies’ expenditure programs. 


“Trying to get rid of the money they took 
by sliding scale wage-reductions, now, be- 
fore we can get it,” says the railway unions. 

After months of the most careful prepara- 
tion the N. U. R. has jumped into the situa- 
tion with its “natural program” for. spend- 
ing some of that money where it should 
have been spent before—in wages. In the 
other industries, especially coal mining and 
shipbuilding, the export trade still lags be- 
hind. In metal shops there is a slight re- 
vival: this month’s Amalgamated En- 
gineering Journal reports a slight increase 
in union membership, the first in a long 
time. And this week the A. E. U. confer- 
ence started after the owners with the $5.00 
a week increase demand! 


But underneath the whole movement lie 
certain driving forces and conditions which 
are determining the whole course of British 
labor this coming year. 


First is the swing of the pendulum, from 
politics toward strikes. Labor is not at all 
“turning against political action”; it is ac- 
cepting both the. gain and the defeat of 
1924—tthe gain of over a million new voters 
in the Labor Party and the defeat ending 
the party’s first government—accepting both 
and moving on, to industrial action. “‘There 
will be no such thing” Secretary Fred Bram- 
ley of the Trade Union Congress told me 
right after that election and high political 
leaders echoed him: but “there will be just 
that” is the report coming from many quar- 
ters of the rank-and-file. It is inevitable in 
any live movement—and this is a restless 
movement in Britain—to have two strings 
to your fiddle and to play on the big bass 
when the parliamentary string is muted. 
Looking ahead, they can also see the in- 
evitable limits of union action: then will 
come another advance through the Labor 
Party. 


Second is the fact that many unions’ wage 
programs were postponed in order to give 
the first (and a minority) Labor Govern- 
ment a run for its money. The unions’ 
political leaders strongly urged on the 
unions’ industrial secretaries the advisabil- 
ity of subordinating special industrial claims 
to the claims of the workers as a commun- 


ity—their claims for housing (through 
Wheatley), for education (through Treve- 
lyan), for international peace and recon- 
struction (through MacDonald’s_ foreign 
policy). Especially the coal miners were 
held back; their government’s necessities 
forced the renewal of a bad agreement al- 
most as much as their union’s weakness. 
Now, in 1925, ‘murder will out” and the 
unions’ demands have been dusted off and 
mailed to the bosses. 


Third is the fact that there are signs of 
industrial revival. It is very much a ques- 
tion whether they will increase. But the 
reconstruction of international trade, which 
MacDonald and Herriot labored for, seems 
to be going ahead. I most emphatically 
doubt it will mean a deal to Britain—or that 
thts island will ever be prosperous again 
under the old capitalist’s dispensation—but 
whatever gradual upturn there is, the unions 
are alert to share it in higher wages. The 
owners are keen too, keen to lengthen hours 
“to save the country” and even for more 
wage reductions, to turn the slight revival 
into a_ killing for profiteers. Talk of 
lengthening hours helped put the ginger into 
the unions: “if worst comes to worst, our 
demands are a counter to cuts.” 


Finally, underneath the new turn of: af- 
fairs is the drive of the militant minority. 
They are prodding both the officials, who 
“agree with the owners, there’s no money 
for increases” and the inert rank and file 
who fear for their jobs—‘“there’s too many 
men looking for work.” 

(1) The “militant minority” is among the 
high leadership too—chiefs on the T. M. C. 
General Council like George Hicks of the 
Builders, John Hill of the Boilermakers 
(shipyards) and the railroader, John Brom- 
ley, of the A. 8S. L. E. F.—who was recent- 
ly elected to the General Council and more 
recently to Parliament. On the railways, 
there can be no question but that Bromley’s 
pugnacity and his scrappy unionists are 
setting the pace; their 60,000 members be- 
lieve they were the prod behind the 250,000 
in the N. U. R. 


(2) In the rank and file of the railways, 
coal mines, machine shops, and shipyards, 
as well as in other unions, exists an organ- 
ized ‘minority movement.” Mostly  ex- 
service men, these boys want “wages, hours 
and conditions now” and a union ‘“aggres- 
siveness” to lay less emphasis on “gradual- 
ness” in changing British life. Where they 
aren’t ex-service men, they are the boys 
who took part in the “shop-stewards move- 
ment” during the war. If 1924 was the day 
of the Elder Statesmen, 1925 is to be the 
day of the younger militants; so they say, 
and so far they have been much in evidence. 
(But this does not mean that the experi- 
enced chiefs will not be most in’ evidence 
if there is a strike to be led and settlements 
signed.) . 

(3) A “Clydesider’s Theory” has been 
making headway, preached by men like 
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Kirkwood, Maxton, Wheatley, Johnston, who 
have no earthly use for communists. “What 
ails Britain is lack of purchasing power: 
‘raise the masses level of goods’ consump- 
tion! Forget the ‘export trade’ bogy, put 
‘money into the hands of the workers and 
you'll find that ‘trade revival’ everyone .is 
looking for.” Wheatley’s statement that 
“Britain is becoming a cheap labor coun- 
try—that’s its real trouble’ works power- 
fully in a land where a $10 a week job is 
valued by too many who think themselves 
lucky to have it. The Clydesider idea, with 
America pointed to as an example, has been 
gaining in influence and authority. The 
militant minority in the unions found that 
idea handy in these days of formulating 
union demands! 


I have tried to sum up what you might 
call the plough-points at work here; last of 
all is the soil they work in—the facts of 
the low wages and hard conditions of the 
thousands of men at the bottom, in rails, 
mines and shops. Thousands of men with 
families, struggling on $10, $12 and $15 a 
week—experienced men of the lower 
“erades” (scales or classifications) on the 
railroads (and skilled men, even, in the ma- 
chine shops and mines!)—these make the 
subsoil of fact, or the dynamite, in the pres- 
ent wage movement. 


These facts are translated directly into 
the N. U. R. “national program.” It is most 
significant that these wage demands do not 
generally raise the maximum scales of the 
highest paid men but everywhere lift the 
level of the lower grades. They would add 
more than a third to many low paid scales, 
and all along the line would shorten the 
time of promotion to higher scales. 


Look at the specific demands, these 
“straight trade union demands,” and get 
their significance, passing for a moment, the 
two general demands which have claimed 
widest attention, namely: 

(a) Two weeks’ holiday with pay, in- 
stead of one week with pay, which every 
railroader has at present, annually. 

(b) Pensions for all at 60. 


Take the significant part of the program 
—what-the big business press is now damn- 
ing as “startling, revolutionary, bolshevik, 
utterly destructive of railway finance and 
demoralizing to established methods of effi- 
ciency.” For example, in the railway shops, 
where for all kinds of mechanics, helpers 
and laborers, there is now a chaos of wage 
scales, differing from shop to shop, all care- 
fully built up on the idea of “spurring the 
worker on by the bait of a few pence more 
an hour if he sticks long enough to win the 
next higher classification”’—something fami- 
liar enough in American shops. The N. U. 
R. program would simply abolish most of 
the chaos and raise to a flat minimum rate 
of four pounds a week ($20) all mechanics 
who have been five years at their trade. 
Mechanics’ laborers would be raised to a 
flat minimum of three pounds ($15). 


¢ 


- 


That is, shop carpenters for example, now 
getting according to shop and geographical 
location, from 56 to 68 shillings‘a week (the 
shilling is two cents short of a quarter in 
value) would be raised to a flat minimum 
of 80 shillings. Mechanics’ laborers, now 
getting a “basic” as low as 27 shillings plus 
16 shillings “bonus,” and averaging a total 
weekly income from 48 to 50 shillings, would 
be raised to a flat 60 shillings minimum. 


Maintenance men (called here permanent 
way undermen) now averaging 49 shillings 
a week (about $12) would be raised to 75 
shillings in the London area, 70 shillings 
elsewhere. 


Firemen at present get 66 shillings a week 
in the tenth year of service; after the 11th 
they jump to the lowest paid drivers (en- 
gineers) rate of 90 shillings. The new de- 
mand is for 75 shillings from the start. 


Engineers (locomotive drivers) now get- 
ting 90 shillings after six years’ service 
would start with 96 shillings a week. This 
“16 shillings a day” will be much heard 
from in this wage campaign, although the 
main part of the program is the increases 
for the low paid. 


More characteristic of the intent of the 
program is the demand that boys of 16 
taken on as engine cleaners should be paid 
six shillings ($1.50) a day. 

The intent of the clerical staff’s part of 
the program is indicated by, say, the “Class 
5” demands: 

Present scale is 80 pounds ($400) per 
annum at 18 years, working up to 200 pounds 
($1,000) at 31 years of age. 

Proposed scale is 85 pounds at 18, and 
the 200 pounds maximum at 25 years of age. 

What luck will the railwaymen have? A 
very great deal will depend on the solidarity 
with the rest of labor to be established by 
the N. U. R. and the planned co-ordination 
of efforts. It must be admitted that unity 
is lacking. 

The N. U. R., an industrial union (moulded 
chiefly by consolidating the three old 
unions, Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, the General Railway Workers’ 
Union and the United Pointsmen and Signal- 
men’s Society), now not only shares the 
field with Bromley’s A. S. L. E. F. and the 
Railway Clerks’ Association (60,000: their 
program now consolidated with the N. U. 
R.’s) but it tries to share it, or rather, comes 
into conflict, with various other unions. In 
the railway shops it does compete for mem- 
bers with two score craft unions; on the 
docks, railways, ferries and steamers, and 
on canals, N. U. R. cards rival at the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union and the 
Seamen’s Union cards. In underground rail- 
way power stations N. U. R. cards compete 
with Electrical Trades Union cards. These 
conflicts have bred hostility in the past; 
they are a poor basis for that co-ordination 
and central control which the T. U. C. voted 
at Hull. 

No question at all; if this wage movement 
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strikes trouble, it will be over inter- union 
jealousies. 

Also, no question at all; if the co-ordinat- 
ing “General Staff’? Committee now at work 
sueceeds, British unions may this summer, 


THE HISTORY 


I. Everything Changes. 

Everything is changing all the while. Ne 
day dawns upon the world that finds it ex- 
actly the same as it was the day before. 

This is true of the industrial world just 
as it is of everything else. Labor organiza- 
tions, for instance, are continually altering 
in size, in leadership, in policy, in power, 
in mode of action. The methods of pro- 
ducing. things and of carrying on business 
are not exactly the same now as they were 
ten years ago. The conditions under which 
producers labor, the remuneration they get 
for their services, the legislation governing 
their work—all these are being constantly 
altered for better or for worse. 


lf. Nothing Changes Rapidly. 

Changes take place slowly. Every altera- 
tion that we can notice is in reality made 
up of countless little events no one of 
which was important enough to notice. A 
coral reef, for instance,:is a very real thing 
when a ship strikes upon it and is wrecked 
and that reef was not always there. It was 
formed, however, by the living and dying of 
minute coral polyps over many thousands 
of years. 

So it is in the industrial world. While 
changes are constantly going on, they are 
comparatively small changes, and the main 
alterations are the result of many of these 
little events taken together. An ocean liner 
is very different from a sailing vessel but 
it is merely the culmination of a very long 
succession of minor inventions and improve- 
ments and trials and successes and failures. 

Sometimes, it is true, there are events in 
the industrial world that seem to change 
the whole aspect of things in a short while. 
There is the Russian Revolution for in- 
stance. That was merely the culmination, 
however, of a long series of events and it 
really dates back to before the Napoleonic 
War rather than the World War. 


Ill. A Knowledge of the Past Is Important. 

Since it is true that things are always 
changing but that they are never changing 
rapidly, a study of the past helps us to face 
the present. 

(1) It gives us hopefulness. Things are 
never unchanging and we have every rea- 
son to expect a better human society, even 
though we do not live to see it. 

(2) It gives us patience. When things 
seem to be moving slowly, we must remem- 
ber that all great things have seemed to 
move in that manner for long periods of 
time. 

(3) It gives us energy. Great changes 
come about only as the culmination of mil- 


set a world-example of more united union 
action. 

It is possible that their success—in acting 
together—may stand out bigger than their 
actual wage gains. 


OF INDUSTRY. 
. By Lloyd M. 


Crosgrave. 


lions of achievements that were not in them- 
selves great. We must do our best, how- 
ever little we may seem to accomplish. No 
effort is thrown away. The painstaking 
trade unionist, for instance, that attends 
every meeting, shoulders every burden that 
comes to him, helps whenever he can, may 
pass away without being able to see wherein 
he has accomplished anything, but it is 
through the efforts of millions of people like 
him that the industrial Democracy of the 
future is being built up. 


(4) It gives us wisdom. When we study 
what has gone before, we get a more per- 
fect knowledge of what exists now, when 
we consider the successes and failures of 
those that have gone before, we learn to 
avoid their mistakes and to profit from 
their wisdom. 


Hope, patience, energy and wisdom come 
to the industrial worker from the study of 
what has gone before. 


IV. How to Learn of the Past. 


Much that has been written about the 
past deals only incidentally with industrial 
matters. Works on Andugteaet Haters are 
comparatively few. 


Even the few that exist vary greatly in 
value and in accuracy. It is well to familiar- 
ize oneself with as many as possible of such 
histories and to judge between them. 


Many libraries are very deficient in works 
on industrial history, although probably all 
have some. They are forced by popular de- 
mand to spend most of their appropriation 
for books of fiction. 


A very great service will be performed for 
the cause of Industrial Democracy if you 
will g@ to your local library, talk with the 
librarian about the works on industrial and 
economic history to be found there, ex- 


amine the books, and take them home, one 


by one, for more careful consideration. You 
will be serving the library, yourself, organ- 
‘ized labor and the generations that are to 
come. , 


V. This Series of Articles, 


There are twelve articles in the present 
series. All will deal with the history of 
industry and the chief stress will be placed 
upon the history of the workers. 


The last nine of the articles will have to 
do with the history, of industry in fhe 
modern world. t 

The present article will treat briefly of 
the prehistoric world. The next will de- 
scribe industry in the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome. The third will describe 
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the changes that took place from then down 
to the beginning of the modern world. 


These articles, in the nature of the case, 
can be mere outlines and can in no way 
take the place of the reading of more ex- 
tensive treatises. Here are a few of the 
works that describe industry as it was be- 
fore 1750 in western Europe: 


F. W. Tickner—Social and _ Industrial 
History of England. 


George T. Warner—Landmarks in Eng- 
lish Industrial History. 


1 hg Ogg—Economic Development of 
Modern Europe. 

Bland, Brown and Tawney—English Eco- 
nomic History—Select Documents. 

H. O. Meredith—Outlines of the Economic 
History of England. ~* 


Edward P. Cheyney—Introduction to the 
Industrial and Social History of England. 


W. Cummingham—Western Civilization. 
Carl Bucher—Industrial Evolution. 


C. A. Herrick—History of Commerce and 
Industry. 


Sydney and Beatrice Webb—History of 
British Trade Unionism. 


The above are all standard works of rec- 
ognized merit. Endeavor to read from 
among them before the articles dealing with 
modern industrial history are started. 


Vi. Industry in the Prehistoric World. 


By “prehistoric” we mean the time prior 
to about six thousand years ago. We speak 
of the last six thousand years as being 
“historic” because we have at least some 
definite records of events. Before then all 
is very vague. 

Man has been living upon the earth for 
hundreds of thousands of years—perhaps for 
a million years. 


Our aristocratic families are proud of a 
line of ancestors going back for several 
hundred years. They, as well as all of us, 
can be sure that the family goes back, not 


only for hundreds of years, but for hundreds 


of thousands of years. 


From the beginning man has been the 
great tool making and tool using animal. 


He has found himself upon an earth with 


various minerals, plants and animals about 
him. He has not only made use of these 


‘plants and animals and minerals to meet 


his wants—he has modified them by the use 


of tools. 


The development of tools by man was a 
very slow process. Probably he was on 
earth hundreds of thousands of years be- 
fore he learned how to create fire when he 
needed it. There must have been. many 
additional thousands of years when he was 


only gradually learning how to make the 


fire perform some of the many functions 
of which it is capable. (We have not, of 
course, learned nearly all of them yet.) 
Man has to learn how he could cook his 


food with fire, how he could defend him- 
self with it against wild animals, how he 
could harden wooden weapons with it, how 
it would help him curve canoes. Some of 
these discoveries although they seem so 
simple to us, are worthy of being ranked 
among the world’s very greatest inven- 
tions. 


So it was with the other prehistoric tools 
of man—the stone hammer, the flint headed 
spear, the bow and arrow, the stone knife, 
the fur clothing, the shell ornaments—these 
and many more things were slowly evolved 
before the historic era begins. Their rate 
of development must have been very slow. 
There must have been periods longer than 
the Christian era when there was no notice- 
able change at all. The development must 
have been the result of innumerable minor 
changes and inventions. 


The problem of prehistoric industry was 
essentially the same as that of modern in- 
dustry—how to modify the world to make it 
conform to man’s desires. 


The two great activities of prehistoric 
generations were of course war and hunting. 
Cultivation of the soil probably did not be- 
gin on a large scale until something like 
20,000 years ago. 


Slavery played, probably, a small part 
during prehistoric ages, except as the female 
sex was enslaved to the male and had to 
perform the less desirable work. There was 
little for slaves to do. Conquered peoples 
were killed or adopted into the tribe rather 
than enslaved. The two gréat industries— 
hunting and warfare—were not of a nature 
to be carried on by either women or slaves. 
The tendency of modern men to turn to 
these activities with a certain instinctive 
appreciation is probably due to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of years when these 
formed the chief activities of modern man’s 
ancestors. . 


At the beginning of the historic period, 
man had learned to cultivate the soil and 
he had learned a little about the use of 
metals—at least the more advanced portions 
of mankind had done so. With this life 
become more like that of the present in 
that there were: 


1. Settled residences. 


2. A manual working class as_ distin- 
guished from those who carried on the old 
industries of hunting and war. These 
manual workers. were slaves. 


3. A more steady income so that there 
was some time for other activity than the 
mere procuring of food and the defense 
against enemies. This brought about much 
more rapid progress. 

We are probably justified in saying that 
mankind has made more progress in the 
6,000 years of the historic era than he did 
during all the hundreds of thousands of 
years that went before. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR! 


William Green, general secretary and treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, has been elected president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at.a meeting of the Executive Council of the federation 


at the Elks Club in New York on December 19. 


Green just after he was elected. 


This photo shows Mr. 


EDUCATION PAYS. 


$33,000 is the cash value of a four-year 
high school course, and $72,000 the cash 
value of college or technical training, ac- 
cording to a recent study by Dean Everett 
W. Lord of the College of Business Admin- 
istration of Boston University. Dean Lord 
has issued charts showing the maximum 
earnings of the average untrained man, as 
compared with those of the high school 
graduate and of the college or technical 
school graduate. The untrained man, he 
finds, begins work at 14, reaches his max- 
imum income at 30, receiving on the aver- 
age less than $1,200 a year, and has earned 
by the time he is 60, about $45,000. During 
the four years that would have given him 
a high school education he earns not more 
than $2,000. 

The high school graduate goes to work 
at 18, rises to a maximum income of $2,200 
a year at 40, and has earned by the time he 


is 60, about $78,000. By remaining four 
years in high school, at an immediate loss 
of $2,000 in earnings, he has increased his 
total earnings by $33,000. 

The college or technical school graduate 


begins work at 22, rises to a maximum of 


$6,000 at 60, and earns in all about $150,000. 


ALASKA RAIL MEN WIN. 
Seattle-—A wage increase that averages 
$30 a month for railroad brotherhood em- 
ployes of the government-owned Alaska rail- 
road is announced by M. P. Reynolds of this 
city, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Conductors. a 
This railroad is not under jurisdiction of 
the railroad labor board, and negotiations 
were conducted with Secretary of the In- 
terior Work. The railroad runs from Seward 
to Fairbanks. Including branches, it is 550 
miles long. 


a 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES DEPARTMENT 
DECLARES STRIKES OFF. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Council of the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, held in Chicago, the status of the various railroad strikes still continuing, was 
taken up and considered and by unanimous vote of the Council it decided that the 
following strikes should be declared off effective February 1, 1925: N. Y., N. H. & H., 
Western Maryland; Delaware, Lackawana & Western, Missouri Pacific, Virginian, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, St. Louis & San Francisco, Kansas City Terminal, Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, Wabash. 


Of all the roads whose shopmen went on strike July 1, 1922, only the Pennsylvania 
System, which also includes the Long Island Railroad, will be continued after the 
1st of February. The following excerpt is taken from the circular letter issued by the 
Department to the officers of the System Federation affected notifying them of the 
action taken: . 

“No strike in the history of the country was ever as vigorously opposed as 
the shopmen’s strike, not only the railroad managements, but other organiza- 
tions of employers of capital and investing interests were represented in those 
who presented a united front against the strikers. Under all of these conditions 
this strike has not been lost. The strike stopped the unjustified drive of rail- 
road managements for reduced wages. It compelled management to discontinue 
the contracting out of shops and to recognize that the organization of workers 

is essential to successful operation of the railroads. Having made every pos- 

sible effort that legally and properly could be made to bring this strike to a 

complete, successful conclusion, and with no basis for hope of further efforts 

along this line, the question now confronting the railroad shopmen is, what 

is the best course to pursue in the future to secure that to which they are 

entitled? With all the above clearly before them, after very, very careful and 

deliberate consideration, the Executive Council of the Railway Employees De- 
partment by unanimous vote decided that the strike is terminated, effective 

February 1, 1925.” 

Thus, practically ends one of the greatest and most extensive strikes that ever 
occurred on railroads in -the United States. The ending was not what it was expected 
to be when the strike took place; then it was looked upon as a matter of a holiday for 
a couple of weeks and then a settlement and return to work, and it could easily have 
been settled satisfactorily to both sides within that time had the management not 
been so hard-boiled and unreasonable. No doubt the action taken will be a disappoint- 
ment to many, as they wished to keep up the fight indefinitely. However, we hope 
it proves to be for the best interests of our members. 


A LARGE INCREASE IN SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE THREATENED. 


President Coolidge vetoed a bill providing for an increase in salaries of postoffice 
employees last summer, just before congress adjourned, because the bill did not pro- 
vide extra revenue to cover the increase in salaries. The house promptly passed the 
bill again over the veto, but for want of time, the senate failed to act before adjourning, 
although a sufficient number of senators were committed in favor of the measure to 
do so and every indication pointed to their promptly acting favorably when congress 


. 
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assembled in December, but every impediment was thrown in the way to prevent prompt 
action and in the meantime President Coolidge used his influence and power over 
patronage to turn a number of votes and when the vote on the bill was finally taken 
it was lost by one vote. 

Since then a bill has been introduced to conform with the president’s wishes, which 
provides for increasing charges on postoffice orders, registered letters, parcel postage 
and a very large increase in second class maiter, and this is being threshed out in 
congress now. 

If it should pass without changes, the charges on second class postage would be 
more than doubled, and the result would be to put a large part of the papers and 
magazines of the country out of business. Outside of the schools, these are the greatest 
educational force in the country, and to place this large handicap upon it would be a 
serious mistake and a step backward. In addition to their educational services the 
papers and magazines create a large part of the first class mail and other revenues of 
the postoffice and should they be put out of business the government would likely have 
to double the postage on first class matter, if it was to be made self-sustaining. 

Furthermore, the question naturally arises, why should a raise in the wages of 
the postoffice employees depend upon a raise in the rates of. postage? Postmasters’ 
salaries were raised last year, in many cases as much as $2,500, and nothing was said 
about waiting until the revenues were increased. 

If this large, increased burden is imposed on publications, the result will be to 
drive many out of existence and increase the cost of those that remain, so that the 
public will have an increased subscription price, and it seems to us the public, as well 
as the publishers, should be opposed to any unfair charge for second class postage. 
Rural mail delivery is admittedly maintained at a cost much larger than the returns 
therefrom and still there is no demand for a change, nor should there be any great 
increase in second class postage. 


A FLOOD OF BILLS TO ESTABLISH STATE CONSTABULARIES 
LIKELY. 


As about three-fourths of the legislatures of the various states are either now in 
session or will meet this year, it is quite likely bills to establish state constabularies 
or mounted police will be introduced in most, if not all of them. The bankers’ asso- 
ciations and big industries have been advocating this for some time in the states that 
have not yet established such. 

No doubt the large number of holdups and robberies that have taken place in 
various sections of the country will be used as an excuse for the creation of such a 
force, even though such a body would not be of much service in stamping out these 
outrages. Apparently the main object animating those behind this legislation is to 
use these cossacks to overawe and terrorize those who may be forced to go on strike. 
Such is the use they are put to in Pennsylvania and other states where they exist. 

One of the most objectionable features of such a force is that they are ostensibly 
created to protect rural communities, but they may enter any city or town in the state, 
even against the protests of the civil authorities and police, act independently of them 
and are only answerable to a centralized bureau situated at the state capitol, com- 
manded by the military officials. 

A bill to establish a constabulary force has been introduced in the Illinois legis- 
lature for the past three sessions, backed by the Manufacturers’ Association of that 
state, and we are told another bill for the same purpose will be introduced in the 
present session and that the state federation is unlimbering its guns to fight the 
measure. Such bills should be strongly opposed wherever they may be introduced. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT IN DANGER OF NON-APPROVAL. 


The constitutional amendment to authorize the regulation of child labor in fac- 
tories, etc., is being fought bitterly by all the beneficiaries of such labor. Big busi- 
ness has been conducting an extensive campaign of propaganda against it, and among 
their other efforts they have flooded the weekly country papers and farm journals with 
ads and propaganda containing all kinds of false and misleading statements, among 
which were that farmers would not be permitted to have their children help them 
after school hours and in vacations in any way, even to doing chores about their home 
if this amendment should be approved. The result has been to arouse the opposition 
of farmers in many sections. 

This erroneous opinion and prejudice will have to be removed in a large measure 
in order that three-fourths of the legislatures of the various states may be induced to 
approve the amendment. 

The friends of the amendment have relied on the merits of the amendment and 
the great good it will do for future generations if adopted and have not tried to raise 
funds for propaganda purposes, as they did not deem it necessary. However, in the 
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light of the recent actions of one or two legislatures in voting solidly against the 
amendment, it begins to appear as if greater efforts will have to be put forth from 
now on if the necessary number of legislatures are to be induced to give approval to 
the measure this year. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT CHIEF INSPECTOR BUREAU OF LOCO- 
MOTIVE INSPECTION. 


We are in receipt of the annual report of the chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection for the year ending June 30, 1924. This report states that 
70,683 locomotives were reported and 67,507 inspected. Of this number, 36,098 were 
found defective and 5,075 were ordered out of service. It was also found that 9,740 
locomotives had not been inspected or tested in accordance with the requirements of 
the law; and it may be said in passing that the bulk of these were charged to the hard- 
boiled roads who refused to settle with and reinstate their old shopmen. 

One thousand and five accidents were reported for the year, in which 66 persons 
were killed and 1,157 injured. This is a reduction over the previous year, when 1,348 
accidents took place in which 72 persons were killed and 1,560 injured. While a reduc- 
tion in accidents, deaths and injuries took place during the past year it still is far 
above what it was for the year ending June 30, 1922. During that year 622 accidents 
were reported, 33 persons killed and 709 injured. 

These statistics tell the tale and show the ‘results of the shopmen’s strike and the 
foolish and costly stubbornness of many of the railroad managers in refusing to settle 
with their old employees and using inexperienced and incompetent men to take their 
places. As a result at this late date, 61.89 per cent more accidents took place, twice 
as many were killed and 61.28 per cent more were injured last year than for the year 
just prior to the strike. 

Forty-three boiler explosions took place during the year, resulting in the death 
of 45 persons and the serious injury of 59 others, a decrease of nearly 25 per cent 
over the previous year, but still 30 per cent greater than for the year ending June 30, 
1922. While low water is ascribed as the cause of most explosions, defects in boilers 
were found to be contributory causes in more than half of the explosions. 

Autogenous welding showed up badly according to this report. In the explosions 
caused by crown sheets giving way, 81 per cent of the welded seams failed, while 82 
per cent of those riveted did not fail. 

On this Chief Inspector Pack says: 


“T have taken the position that this PRGEPAS has not yet reached a stage of 
development where it can be safely used on any part of the boiler where the 
strain to which the structure is subjected is not carried by other construction 
which conforms to the requirements of the law and rules nor in firebox crown 
sheet seams where overheating and failures are liable to occur, nor on sheets 
which have been weakened from any cause to the extent of becoming unsafe, 
nor seams on boiler back head, except a patch applied with patch bolts, studs or 
rivets that will prevent the escape of scalding water and steam in the cab to the 
extent that might cause serious injury to persons should the welding fail, nor 
in any part of the locomotive or tender subject to shock or strains where through 
failure accident and injury might result.”’ 


According to the report there were 70,683 locomotives reported and only 67,507 
inspected, thus leaving 3,176 locomotives that received no inspection at the hands of 
the federal inspectors during the year. Evidently there are too many locomotives for 
the number of inspectors employed. Furthermore, the main purpose for exacting this 
safety law was to rigidly pass upon the safe working condition of the boiler. This part 
of the locomotive is rapidly being overlooked and more attention paid to appliances. 


The law as enacted first was not efficient and it has been made less so by amend- 
ments since. The federal inspectors depend on the company inspectors for the most 
of the boiler inspection, whereas, if the law was efficient, they should do this inspect- 
ing and testing. The trouble is the work of inspecting all parts of a locomotive has 
been made the duty of one inspector and, while some may be good in passing on brake 
shoes, sharp flanges, etc., they are not competent to pass upon the condition of the 
various parts of a boiler because of their want of experience in such work. 


During the past two and one-half years, many of the shop inspectors on the strike 
bound roads, whose duty it was to pass upon the safe working condition of boilers, 
have been inexperienced and inefficient, still their work and reports were accepted ~° 
as being in compliance with the law. In order to reduce to a minimum the hazard of 
explosions and accidents it may yet be found necessary to segregate the work of the 
inspectors in accordance with their experience and knowledge of the work to do, and 
that the government do all the boiler inspecting and testing on locomotives. 

Chief Inspector Pack points out the result of not having a sufficient number of 
inspectors by stating that there ‘‘were 2,189 or 47 per cent of the points in the United 
States where locomotives are stationed, housed, or repaired, where no inspections were 
made during the year.” This evidently accounts for the number of locomotives re- 
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ported far exceeding the number inspected. He also stressed the importance and 
necessity of a high standard of construction, maintenance and operation of locomotion 
because of the large number of explosions and consequent togs of life and urges dili- 
gence in making repairs. 


A NEW TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE BOILER. 


We are informed that the American Locomotive Co. recently built a new type of 
locomotive for the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, the boiler of which is a complete 
departure from all standard types of locomotive boilers. It is a water tube boiler, 
and in place of the regular fire-box, with its side and crown sheets, mud-ring and stay- 
bolts, it has a mud and steam drum on each side, connected by two-inch tubes, whick 
form the side of fire-box; these drums are connected with a steam-space section shaped 
like a back-head and a like connection at the throat-shut; to the latter the barrel of 
the boiler is attached, a part of which forms the back tube-sheet; forty-two fire tubes 
5% inch in diameter and 15 feet long, are used. 


It is claimed the water tubes will furnish 1,132 feet of heating surface, whereas the 
amount furnished by the larger type of standard fire-boxes is from 400 to 450 feet. It 
is also claimed the total heating surface furnished by this new type is 3,200 feet; 350 
pounds of steam pressure will be used, and the engine will have high and low pres- 
sure cylinders. The weight of the engine proper, in working condition is 348,000 pounds 
and with tender 545,000 pounds. No doubt the records and performance of this new 
type will be followed closely, as it is a radical departure from the present type of 
boiler, which if successful, will greatly reduce the amount of coal used, and consequent 
cost of operating. 


UNION FARMERS TO HAVE A LABEL FOR FARM PRODUCE. 


While the union label of the unions in the industrial field is an old and popular 
idea among the members of organized labor, the idea of a union label for organized 
farmers is a new one; however, we are told that this is taking rapidly among the 
union farmers and we may soon see a working arrangement between the farmers and 
industrial workers, whereby each will demand the label of the other in making pur- 
chases. 

In order to do this fully and successfully, however, a better system of handling 
and sale of both will have to be made; too often an excess of profit is charged for 
goods bearing the union label by those handling them. Eventually the unions will be 
forced to take a hand in this matter and undertake to stop such exploitation. Then 
again a large part of the dealers try to discourage the use of the labels, and if they 
handle such goods they are put in an inconspicuous place and only offered for sale 
when demanded. No doubt too, a very large per cent of the farmers will have to be 
educated on the use of the label: and what it stands for, but if the farmers and city 
workers can arrange for a mutual use of each other’s goods bearing their labels, it 
will bring splendid results for both. 


TEN CENT STORES GAVE STARVATION WAGES TO EMPLOYEES 
AND PRINCELY SALARY TO OFFICIALS. 


A recent press dispatch in the daily papers stated that Charles E. Clift of Wilkes : 


Barre, Pa., had resigned as division manager for the Woolworth five and ten cent 
stores, which paid him a salary of $125,000 per year, to accept the position of Health 
and Park Commissioner of that city, which it stated pays $3,000 per year. In explana- 
tion of his action he is quoted as saying he has all the money he needs. Under the 
circumstances the only remarkable thing about his action is that he accepted another 
position after resigning the one paying such a princely salary. 

To those unacquainted with conditions surrounding the operation of these stores, 
no doubt the question arises how can stores selling such small items of merchandise 
pay such great salaries to their officers? This is done by paying its tens of thousands 
of sales girls starvation wages. If a fair division of the profits from sales in these 
stores was put in force, how much of this $125,000 salary of this division manager 
would be his rightful share? If a division manager gets such a sum a year how 
much does the President and other high officials get? No doubt the lion’s share of 
the profits. 

Any industry, whose system prompts the payment of fabulous sums to its officers, 
and forces through necessity, its army of employes to accept wages that will not begin 
to sustain them in a decent standard of living, is not worthy to live, much less prosper. 

Mr. Woolworth gained much publicity several years ago by building a 55-story 
office building in the heart of New York City costing many millions of dollars; in 
view of his past and present wage standards and treatment of his employes, the 
thought arises how much of the money used in erecting this building rightfully belongs 
to his former and present employes. 

However, no matter how justly a large part of it may belong to them, there is no 


——— a 
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recovery, and there is no hope of remedying the injustice of underpaid wage rates, 


except through organizing: the employes and in most places this is made difficult 
because _ most of them only seek employment there as a last resort and only until 
another place opens, which pays a living wage. Public sentiment should demand 
reforms in the wage rates of these stores, and if necessary, take a large share of the 
overstuffed pay envelopes of their officers and add them to that of the sales girls. 


GOVERNOR HYDE PARDONS FORMER RAILROAD SHOPMEN 
STRIKERS. 


Just before retiring from office Governor Hyde of Missouri, pardoned Guy I. Hile, 
Homer Stamps, William Allerdice and Charles Peterson, former striking shopmen of 
Trenton, Mo.,.who became involved in trouble with strike breakers sent in to take 
the strikers’ places, which resulted in their becoming unfortunate victims of the exist- 
ing situation and feeling, which was running nigh and were sentenced to the Penal 
institution of Missouri. 

Brother Peterson is an old and Seaonlnty member of our Brotherhood, and his 
many friends sympathized deeply with his misfortune and will be glad to learn of his 
being restored to his family in good health. For the present Brother Peterson and wife 


' will make their home in Kansas City. 


‘ 


KANSAS INAUGURATES A NEW GOVERNOR. 


On January 12th, Hon. Ben F. Paulen was duly inaugurated as Governor of Kansas, 
at Topeka, the capitol. From all reports a large crowd was present at the City Audi- 
torium at noon when the inaugural ceremonies were held, and at the Capitol Building in 
the evening, when a public reception and ball was held. The new Governor made a 
very favorable impression, we are told, in his inaugural address, in which he promised 
his best efforts in behalf of all the people of the state and asked the co-operation of 
the people. 

- . We desire to express our appreciation for the courtesy of an invitation to the editor 
and family to attend the ceremonies; while we were unable to do so, we appreciate 
the invitation just as much as if we had. 

The inaugural committee was composed of the following: Col. Charles L. Mitchell, 
Chairman; Mr. Joe S. Longshore, Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Earl Akers, A. M. Patten, 
A. J. Carruth, Jr., Gen. R. Neill Rahn, P. A. Faribank, W. W. Webb, Clif Stratton and 
Col. Robert H. Timmons. 


SUDDENLY ACQUIRED WEALTH NOT ALWAYS A BLESSING. 


While most if not all persons would welcome wealth and the luxuries and advan- 
tages that it makes possible, still it does not always prove to be a blessing to those 
suddenly acquiring it, nor bring the happiness they anticipated; on the contrary it 
often brings on unwise extravagance, dissipation, misery and unhappiness. 

A striking example of this recently occurred in Cleveland, O. A working man, 


with a happy family around him was earning a living for them, like millions of others 


in the United States, and was to all appearances happy and contended with his lot. 
Recently he entered a contest for naming a magazine and won a prize of $20,000; then 
began a short period of riotous and extravagant living, his family was neglected and 
made miserable by his becoming estranged from them; finally he was arrested for non- 
support and neglect of his children. It was found that he had in a few short months 


i squandered most of his thousands. A reconciliation was effected with his family and 


i : 


then he was reported as exclaiming. “I wish to God I’d never seen a penny of that 
money, it was nothing but a curse.” 

Of course he could have used these thousands more wisely and they would have 
been a benefit, but the fact is he did not, so they proved a detriment rather than a 
blessing. It is not presumed, however, that this incident will discourage very many 
others from trying their luck in wooing the goddess of wealth. 


CONFERENCE FOR PROGRESSIVE POLITICAL ACTION WILL MEET. 


A call, under date of December 30 has been issued for a meeting of the Confer- 


4 ence for Progressive Political Action to be held at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 


on February 21. The purpose of the convention is to consider and pass upon the 
question of forming a permanent independent political party for national and local 
elections. 

Whether this question will be decided affirmatively or even definitely remains to 
be seen. Some opposition was manifested at the meeting of the executive committee 
to calling a meeting at this time, and we believe most of those representing the railroad 


: meemizations and others were opposed to holding the meeting at this time and thought 
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it would be better to have it take place sometime later. However, a majority voted 
for the call. 

We understand a meeting of the executives of. all the railroad organizations wil] - 
be held before this convention meets in order to determine what their attitude will be 
in the matter, so that a uniform and concerted action may be had. The convention of 
the A. F. of L. went on record as being opposed to joining in the matter of organizing 
an independent party, and decided to adhere to the old policy of voting independently 
and supporting your friends and defeating your enemies. 

Whether this meets the views of the local unions and central bodies, as well as 
other independent groups, remains to be seen. At the present time, however, it does 
not appear propitious for launching a new party. F 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


The executive council of our brotherhood was called to assemble in annual session 
on the 19th of January. However, owing to delays, missed connections, etc., they did 
not get started until the 20th, and at this time, when we are closing, they are actively 
at work. However, two members are still absent. They are Viee-President Nolan of 
Portsmouth, Va., and Vice-President Pring of Des Moines, Ia. Brother Nolan’s health 
would not permit him to risk the hazard of a visit here at this time of the year when 
the weather is pretty severe. 

Brother Pring has been sick since last summer and was recently operated on for 
bladder trouble and, we understand, is still very sick. 

Routine work, which has accumulated during the year, will, we believe, take up 
most of the time of the meeting. 


REVISED MAILING LISTS NEEDED. 


Now that the newly elected secretaries of all lodges have been installed in office 
for the present term and have had time to take inventory of the affairs of their office 
and arrange their program of action, it is to be hoped that all will see to it that we 
are supplied with a revised list of the names and addresses of their members, especially 
the secretaries of the lodges from which we have not received such a list lately. Quite 
a number have already complied with this duty, and others are regularly keeping us 
informed of all changes which take place each month. As a result our mailing lists 
for their lodges are always up to date. 

There are some secretaries, however, who seem to ignore this matter entirely and 
fail to respond to our requests for lists. In such cases all we can do is to check over 
our mailing list for their lodge with the card index of membership as carried in the 
I. S. T.’s office and cut off all names not found in this card index, thus removing 
the names of those who have ceased to be members of that lodge. No doubt many of 
these have taken clearance cards and gone to other localities, and others came in to 
take their places. We cannot enter the latter on our mailing list as we have not their 
addresses. The consequence is many in good standing’ do not receive their Journal. 

We trust all secretaries whose lodges are delinquent in this matter will prepare 
new lists and send on at an early date. If the job of getting addresses is too great for 
one man to handle enlist the co-operation of the shop committeemen. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


The Genesee Boiler Works, Rochester, N. Y. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 


(Unfair.) las GUntairs) 

Rochester Tank & Boiler Works, Rochester The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
INDY wa Gun LeaLr) folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Rushton Foundry & Machine Co., Alexan- 
(Strike on.) dria, La. (Unfair.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Federated strike on.) (Unfair.) 

McNamara Bros, Boiler Shop, Baltimore, American Boiler & Sheet Jron Works, In- 
Md. (Unfair.) dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Wm: P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
. Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Wasi CU n fair) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) (Wnfairs) 

Je co Sees Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

nfair. ‘raz ; ag ae ; ‘ - 

Phoenix iron Works, ‘Meadville, Pa. (Un- eer aie & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un 
ee lia a Chacha eda WNL eons pu maa pene Ns Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 

Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 

W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- 
Boiler Works, Shreveport, hia. (Unfair.) fair?) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 


Ni 
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Among Our Exchanges 


WHAT HURTS THE UNION. 


What hurts the union hurts you, for this 
reason you are deeply concerned in all 
things that affect your labor organization 
one way or the other. 

Did it ever occur to you that there is 
nothing which injures the union so much 
as the failure of members to attend meet- 
ings? 

Stop and consider what it means if you 
are one of those union members who never 
attend the meetings. 

Suppose all other members did iat you 
are doing, what then? It would mean that 
nobody would be at the meetings, and be- 
fore many moons passed there would be 
no union. 

The reason that a union exists at all is 
due almost wholly to those who attend the 
meetings. 

If you are not attending you are doing 
that which would kill your union if all 
other members followed your example. 

The more members stay away the harder 


it makes it for the few who do attend. They 
have to bear the brunt of the struggle. No 
ened by your absence, just as an army 
would be weakened if most of the soldiers 
in the ranks went into hiding on the days 
when there were battles to fight. 

You want results from the union, don’t 
you? 

Then by the eternal laws that underlie 
all human progress you must help get those 
results. 


Nothing hurts your union as much as the 
indifference of the members. 


No attack from the outside can possibly 
do so much harm as this inexcusable slack- 
ing on the inside. 

It is this shirking of duty that does more 
injury to a union than anything else. 

A real union man never permits any- 
thing but extraordinary causes to keep him 
away from union meetings.—Canadian Con- 
gress Journal. 


WHAT’S BECOME OF SALLY ? 


“What confuses me,” said an intelligent 
and studious Japanese clerk who tries to 
‘Gg 
the rapid changes in your national anthems. 

“It seems that your music and songs go 
too fast for me to keep well informed. But 
a brief time ago a song deeply deplored 
the great dearth of bananas. Scarcely had 
I mastered the meaning of the words when 
the market evidently recovered and with 
the bountiful supply of this tropical fruit 
the song was abandoned. 


“Next the nation seemed panic stricken 
over the fear of a protracted dry period and 
there was much deploring the fact that 
there was no-rain in prospect. Rains came 
with the autumn and the melody died out. 

“Then we heard a great deal about an 
overheated mamma. The hidden meaning 
of this one I did not grasp at all. Why 
should one’s mamma be red hot? 


“Last night I heard one I have yet to 


get in printed form though I have tried. 
I am sure 


it will prove an _ intellectual 


treat when it is fully and carefully trans- 
lated. I heard it sung in a theater between 
a tragedy and a comedy on the screen. It 
was entitled ‘“Wottel-eye-doo,’ and I am 
anxious to get at the beautiful symbolism. 
It will provide a refined diversion and 
mental stimulus, I am sure.”’—Clipped. »& 


AN ORGANIZATION’S BLESSING. 

The crown of an organization is Godli- 
ness. 

The beauty of an organization is order. 

The glory of an organization is hospital- 
ity. 

The blessing of an organization is con- 
tentment. 

The smooth workings of this organiza- 
tion along these same lines is co-operation 
from stem to stern. 

Every part of this organization must 
work in harmony, and this co-operative har- 
mony is the very substance and everlasting 
life of the successful organization.—}HEx- 
change. 


International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 

Since last paguit for our Journal of the 
International Brotherhood, conditions have 
not improved in this territory, but, never- 
theless, we have every hope that in the 
near future that the hand of monopoly will 
be forced to surrender its grip on the 
industrial system of the country, as our 


members have sure been hitting the bricks 
good and hard for the last two years to 
find employment at any job, even other 
than their trade and calling, and caused by 
a combination of organized capital that 
made possible the inhuman conditions that 
we have passed through. Some of that un- 
holy combination have been driven dis- 
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graced from public office never to return. 
At least I hope so, although that same old 
party has been returned to power again, 
even in the face of a senate investigation 
that surely must have impressed the toilers 
of the nation that a change was absolutely 
necessary to place: our government in con- 
trol of government officials who would at 
all times recognize the lawful, constitu- 


tional rights of the workers and especially 


in these days of human progress when 
justice should be the dominant considera- 
tion, for without justice there can be no 
liberty, and without constitutional liberty 
the present inhuman conditions have been 
forced on organized labor. 


For on every hand we see conditions 
shaping themselves in opposition to organ- 
ized labor, and still labor doesn’t seem to 
realize the blighting conditions they are 
confronted with, and made possible from 
the lack of organization, and why labor 
cannot see the necessity of organization in 
this day and age is a proposition that sure 
reflects on the manhood and intelligence 
of the unorganized wage earners of our 
country. When they on the _ contrary 
should stand erect and never cringe, as real 
Americans won’t surrender liberty, cost 
what it may, and when our attention is 
called to a railroad company union whose 
members wear the iron collar of their 
persecutors, there is something wrong, as 
such have never before existed to my 
knowledge in the supposed land of the free 
and the home of the brave, and when 
Americans permit themselves to be made 
slaves of and their children after them, 
causes real and true blue Americans to hang 
their heads in shame owing to the condi- 
tions that now exist in some of our railroad 
shops that once were fair to organized 
labor now in direct unfair opposition. 


Let us still have hope that the shop crafts 
that are unorganized or in the company 
unions will realize the mistake they have 
made either consciously or unconsciously 
as members of what is known as company 
unions, that have for their object the de- 
grading of American labor that should be 
free, open and unrestricted as members of 
a bona fide labor unions representing his 
craft organization, and to my mind, as a 
member of an-international organization for 
many years, I can never know or under- 
stand how any craftsman can blindly fall 
into a company trap unless there is nobody 
home, or in other words, ready to accept 
low wages, long hours of labor, as well as 
deplorable conditions of employment that 
should never be tolerated by anyone who 
claims the proud title of American citizen- 
ship. 


I have received several communications 
of late from. different parts of the South- 
land which indicate that conditions are 
somewhat improving, or in other words less 
men out of employment than formerly. 
Let us hope that conditions will continue 
to improve from now on, then I trust that 
the workers will see what they are up 


' Federation of Shop Trades, as the writer 


eral strikes to correct grievances then’ 


against when unorganized shop conditions| 
confront them, as the average employel 
will sure take advantage of such a condi) 
tion when organization does not exist an¢ 
function for and in the interest of the) 
crafts either in railroad or contract shops 

And as one member of the internationa) 
brotherhood for many years and who ha; 
never been delinquent, as I have always 
regarded the labor movement as a sounc 
business proposition when conducted it 
accordance with the rules and constitutior| 
of it as adopted by an international lodge 
convention of the international brotherhooc 
and by a duly authorized committee anc 
approved by a majority vote of the dele 
gates in convention, permit me to appea 
to the unorganized boilermakers, ship | 
builders and their helpers to carefully con 
sider this matter and from a business view} 
point, and from a member who has reached) 
that span of life whose only thought is the 
future welfare of the unorganized crafts 
men of our trade and calling. For we have} 
brought about a rather serious condition 
that demands serious and thoughtful con) 
sideration to apply the only remedy left us| 
—organization and the ballot box. It can 
be done if we only organize, co-operate and 
educate. Otherwise we are at the mercy 
of a combination that is using every 
means to make labor submissive in order 
to control it. 


I have received several letters of late 
from members of the Western Maryland) 
Federation of Shop Crafts at Hagerstown, 
Md., whose membership has been on strike 
since March, 1922, when their agreement 
with the Western Maryland Railroad Com: 
pany was abrogated and a dummy construe: 
tion company set up to operate the shops 
of that railroad, and true to their former 
prestige as trade unionists, all crafts 
walked out on strike after using every 
means possible to bring about a peaceful) 
adjustment of the trouble brought about) 
by the company and not by the shop crafts 
on that system of railroad. And regardless 
of the fact they have been on strike since. 
March, 1922, the federated crafts are just as. 
loyal to one another and just as determined 
to win that strike as the day they walked’ 
out, and hold large and interesting feder- 
ated meetings as the day they came out 
against the underhand contract system of| 
the Dickeson Construction Company. F 


And further, the information I get by. 
letters off the system they seem to be all! 
of one mind—we don’t want the strike 
called off, as we have everything to lose: 
and nothing to gain by calling the strike 
off, and want to remain out until such time’ 
as an agreement is reached between the 
federated crafts and the Western | 
land Railroad Company. 


I know something about the personnel of 
the members of the Western Marylan 


helped to organize that federation several 
years ago and been with them during: sev- 


pending, and I must say that the members 
of that federation were always willing to 
zo half way to adjust any pending griev- 
ance, even when brought about by the offi- 
tials of the Western Maryland Railroad 
‘Company. And in conclusion let me say 
that all the letters I receive from members 
of the Western Maryland Federation of 
Shop Crafts wind up With the following 
appeal: “Let us hope that the Railway 
Hmployes Department will not attempt to 
all our strike off, as the federation has 
nothing to lose, but everything to win by 
continuing the strike, as we came out on 
strike against rank injustice on the part 
of the Western Maryland Railroad Com- 
pany and fully intend to remain on strike 
antil justice is once more established on 
che Western Maryland pike.” 


(Period December 16, 1924 to 
| January 15, 1925, inclusive.) 
} Bay City, Mich., Jan. 15, 1925. 
Organization. 
, “Wenonah Lodge” No. 676, chartered June 
3, 1919, as a railroad local, lapsed early in 
1924, T am pleased to report in this issue 
of the “Journal’ the reorganization of 
Lodge No. 676 as of January 14, 1925. In- 
Jications are that Lodge 676 will again be- 
some an active unit of our organization. 
With the eligible members employed at Bay 
City, Grayling and Mackinaw City, this 
lodge will have approximately a member- 
ship of twenty-five. Officers have been 
selected and meetings will be held at Ma- 
thinist’s Hall, South Lynn, near Midland 
5t., west side. Reorganization and current 
supplies $45.15. Brother A. G. McFarland, 
Secretary, 1002 Germania, Bay City, Mich. 
In December, 1924 Journal, the under- 
signed published in connection with my re- 
port, (82) consecutive years’ tabulation of 
Strike Benefits paid. 
This month I have devoted some space 
10 the payment of Death and Disability 
Benefits. There are many members who 
are unaware of the record of the “Interna- 
jonal’ in this respect. Many, who have 
Affiliated themselves at some period, per- 
Naps in recent years and as information 
this subject is respectfully submitted in 
this issue. From the Official Quarterly re- 
ports during the regime of three Interna- 
‘ional Secretary-Treasurers these figures 
ure derived. I respectfully direct your at- 
ention to the gradually and steady increase 
m the payment of Death and Disability 
Benefits. Note the “Minimum” in 1907 as 
zompared with the “Maximum” in 1922. 
Decrease registering in 1923 and of course 
1924 is as yet incomplete as the figures 
lor December, 1924, will undoubtedly ap- 
pear in the February issue of the Journal, 
1925. The Constitutional provisions, Article 
3, page 28, specify 5 per cent of all receipts 
for the maintenance of the Death and Dis- 
ability fund. Needless to say, this per- 
sentage has failed to carry the load, and 
our next convention will find it necessary 


ig 
lias 
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How often have we heard from the members 
in round house and back shop, 
Talk about the good old days with mother 
in the old farm shack? 
Where they romped as a boy in pleasure 
and joy 
Before they joined the boiler force some 
thirty years back. 


And says now with sad tears that they 
worked hard for years 
And have never got anywhere yet; 
Although done what was fair to the boss 
over there; now out of whack, 
For the roundhouse and back shop is not 
like it was some thirty years back. 
I am fraternally yours, 
THOS. NOLAN, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 


to provide a more adequate revenue if this 
fund is to endure. 
Death and Disability Benefits. 


BOOT As aiasake hp ora Wis whee NS RR $ 550.00 
MSs ves ts Ge g «Wale sie pila Mule os 1,350.00 
OP Ie badass ots RGAE 2 hale wade diemohats 2,506.50 
RAI oth Ge tig, he “asl ac a, oi Nuthe Be arte Ona metals 4,000.00 
Be DA tae Sev late ai b's, ek Ik a eevee 2,550.00 
PO ib so itiald sown Se CS ks 2,500.00 
LOT Wek he ervites & RRR ES eee maa 6,000.00 
LOD re aN cts stathetels «Store Wis amacaiens 6,716.49 
DR EOs Soir erd Gide sha a8 Oia" g 5 NGS Ue ew RUNG 2 7,550.00 
BO DD ater dats RE DIG heheh a. ake 15,475.50 
TS Waa siete. anaet pil PROMI eke « nets 21,950.00 
A LS! itateisiutt a valgtalds eet e ORES Oi 30,250.00 
A ie CR RE a ON EARN a ey en 42,100.00 
AU ike Slit le anole ni eee Ones «|. eed, 51,650.00 
Le hes sit viene kale eI ds nhe BIEN 54,208.83. 
ns bal BN Y ae ae ba) Magen sr tee pe Oa 64.456.75 
ROA Mahe iain chs a6. oct OMe ROLE Rh Sa 53,250.00 
2924, wa months . Ais) ee ee ey 44,175.00 
17 years, 11 months, total........ $411,239.07 


Where Does Our Money Go? 

This series began in the November, 1923, 
“Journal.” This, my final article, shows the 
total revenue of the Brotherhood, year by 
year for the 10-year ‘period, 1913-1922, in- 


clusive. Below I have tabulated the prin- 
cipal items of distribution. The lesser 
items under the caption ‘Miscellaneous.” 
Now read the figures: 
Receipts. 

POS chee pent sale via ulalale arekame etaue Gui. $ 184,727.04 
LF PDE HB St OM ow ote Shea: era 172,363.47 
PETERS Pet OE heh, saece andar Ie lattes 164,205.90 
EOL Gir ieee Vile bee Vibacgie een anche 224,839.45 
BRINIG) Oa SGie cha he 2 sae CRE Ry oop RA Bt 398,188.97 © 
POLS, Raheem cians sits cteete eae: a 963,748.83 
TOTO MOIS ES e son Cards Oe Aas Litnets Pale are ee 1,252,032.43 
PEO Aes y were cere we wee eeere st Siar 960.847.34 
LOD ea chee eee ee be ee ee 704,046.57 
TO 22 PRA erehe alate ek ae ae a ere 403,399.69 
10 yours, Ota. crore Lhe $5,423,399.69 


Distribution. 
Death and disability benefits..$ 300,357.57 
Strike ‘benefits: <4 ou cso eee. 2,156,588.86 
Maintenance, Business Agents. 192,362.06 


Per capita, A. F. L. and C. T. 
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Congress opel s Saas e es a 119,471.16 
Maintenance, Boilermakers’ Jour- 
nal 
International Conventions, 1917, 
1920 
Delegates, A. F. L. and C. T. 
Congress 
Brotherhood building ......... 
International Officers, elective, 
appointive and special assign- 
ment 
Maintenance International Of- 
fice (Editor Department ex- 
cepted) 
Printing (Editor Department ex- 
cepted) 
Rent, International (complete) 


Western Union and Postal tele- 
SPA DMM otter c teen 
Miscellaneous—Postage, Tele- 
phone, Express, Litigation, 
Fidelity adjustment, Customs, 
Steel mills organizing cam- 
paign, Donations, Plumb plan 
league, Janitor service, Hall 
rents, Laundry service, Type- 
writer maintenance, National 
agreement committee, Ex- 
change on checks, Furniture, 
Boomer fund, Public account- 
ing, Floral marks of respect, 
Personal property tax, Car- 
penter service, Electrical 
work, Material for alterations, 
Moving expense, Insurance, 
Bonds, Public reference books, 
Hardware, Electric light, Sign 
painting, Medical service, 
Railway Employment Depart- 
ment Pro Rata expense, Mis- 
cellaneous strike expense, In- 
cidentals. Ten-year period.. 


401,489.72 


eoeeveereev eer ere eee eee wee eee 


108,471,45 


9,855,39 
397,596.78 


ooceoeceeoeoer veer eee ee eee ee eee 
eoecerereeceeee eee eee eee 


1,124,478.86 


eooeoer ee eee eevee ee ere eee eee 


224,398.01 


eecoeeeeseee ee eee ee ee oe 


130,070.23 


eeceteoeer ee eevee eee ee eee 


$1,464.28 


147,774.96 


= Hat ees taste sedea is sie MRO ergy $5,365,914.28 
Recapitulation. 


Overall 


Jan. 1, 1918, brought forward..$ 13,685.59 
Jan., 1913 to 1922, Total Re- 
COIDES a ola ck eee ete ares 5,428,399.69 
TOCA CE SNe actalee banter, emt . +++ + $5,442,085.28 
Jan. 1, 1928, Balance on hand. 76,171.00 
IBSlAN Ce [eee wn idae sls cee ee $5,365,914.28 


21,535.00" 


Among the miscellaneous column the 
Steel Mills campaign represents no small 
figure. Railway Employes Department 
“Pro Rata,” Postage, Telephone, Public ac- 
counting all are important items. 


Receipts. 


I respectfully direct your attention to 
the year 1919, the “peak year” during which 
period the revenue exceeded “One Million 
Dollars.” Throughout the ten-year period 
the quarterly financial reports have con- 
veyed this information to all Subordinate 
lodges. We are all familiar with that 
feature. However, rarely is any time de- 
voted to the quarterly report in any of our 
lodge rooms. One or maybe more of the 
local officers glance over the report, but 
the rank and file do not have access to 
them. Consequently, Brothers “A” to “Z” 
in any lodge have no method for securing 
the printed information unless he or they 
were to pass said reports about from time 
to time. 


The lack of knowledge of the working of 
an International Union results in dissatis- 
faction, suspicion, doubt, and plain disin- 
terestedness with the average member. 
Articles of this nature which the under- 
signed has contributed in the Journal since 
November, 1928, are for the simple purpose 
of reaching the dues payer in his home 
if possible where he has time and interest 
te devote to his “Labor Union.” 


Other than “Labor” the National weekly, 
and his “Craft Journal,’ where is a trade 
unionist to absorb information pertaining 
to his livelihood? Periodicals devote 
columns to big business enterprise, but 
rarely do they devote even passing men- 
tion to the trade unionist, until one of them 
passes on or some wage struggle becomes 
“news” and then as a rule the negative side. 
is featured. 


With this thought uppermost in mind I 
have submitted the foregoing articles, and 
I trust that the information derived merits 
the time and space occupied. In future 
other items of interest will appear in con- 
nection with my monthly Journal report. 
Fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, Interna- 
tional Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For Period From December 15th, 1924, to January 19th, 1925. 


Kansas City, Kas. 

At the time of making my last report I 
was in Neudorf, Sask., where I was unsuc- 
cessful in securing other than a promise of 
a sort to join up, from the only possible 
member employed at that point, and who, 
by the way, is Archie Blair, who is well 
known to many of the “old timers” in 
Western Canada. A carmen’s application 
was secured at that point. 

A few hours were spent, on my way home 
at Brandon, Man., where I received the 
particulars of a grievance from a commit- 


tee of our C. N. R. members, employed at 
that point, which in turn was transmitted 
to the General Chairman on that line, who 
has taken same up with the proper of- 
ficials. 

December 17th to January 17th I was at 
home attending to the somewhat bulky cor- 
respondence, etc., that had accumulated, 
also visiting three regular and one special 
meeting of Local No. 126, and other busi- 
ness of the organization. 

Our membership at the Transcona back- 
shop and roundhouse on the C. N. R. con- 
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tinues to increase with prospects even 
brighter for the near future. To have our 
possible membership at that point 100% 
organized, and this will be one department 
at least of those shops that from an organi- 
zation standpoint, will be ready for the ap- 


plication of working out the details of the 


Co-operative Program. 


The C. P. R. backshop in Winnipeg and 
Calgary were closed from December 19th to 
January 4th. This, with the extreme short 
time that they have been working for the 
past six months, greatly lessens the chance 
for organizing. Reports have been received 
that since January 4th the C. P. R. at Cal- 
gary has increased the shop staff over what 
it was during May, 1924, which was before 
that year’s reduction began to go into effect. 


From this it can clearly be seen that it 
is up to the membership on that road, at 
least on Western lines to continue the fight 
started last year for “minimum forty-hour 
week,” as it now looks as if that road was 


again going to inflate their shop staffs for 
a few months, and then shut the shop down 
for from two days to a week per month be- 
low the “minimum forty-hour week,” and 
thus again cause great hardships among 
“all” of their shopmen, wher-as if they 
went along with the desires of the Shop- 
men’s unions they would spread their work 
out, so that a nominal staff could be as- 
sured of at least forty hours per week, the 
same as has been in effect on the West- 
ern and Atlantic regions of the Canadian 
National for the past two years. 


Lodge No. 126 is preparing for a concert 
and smoker for the evening of Friday, Feb. 
6th, so if any of our members at other 
places happen to be in Winnipeg at that 
date, come along and enjoy yourselves. 

Leaving home on the 17th I am at pres- 
ent at our Grand Lodge headquarters to 
attend the annual sessions of our Executive 
Council, which is now in session. Yours 
fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE A. F. OF L. AND METAL TRADES 


CONVENTIONS. r 


To the Officers and Members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers’, 
Iron Ship Builders’ and Helpers of Amer- 
ica. 

Greetings: 

As your representatives to the conven- 
tions of the Metal Trades Department and 
the American Federation of Labor held in 
El Paso, Texas, during the month of No- 
vember, 1924, we herewith submit our re- 
port. 

The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Metal Trades Department was called to or- 
der Wednesday, November 12th, in the city 
of El Paso, by President O’Connell. 

The Credential Committee’s report showed 
fourteen National and International Unions, 
three Metal Trades Councils, and one Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, and were rep- 
resented with forty-six delegates in attend- 
ance. 

The President’s report covered the activi- 
ties of the Department for the past year, 
and in his usual concise and masterful way 
handled many subjects that are of vital 
importance to the welfare of the Depart- 
ment, its affiliated organizations and to 
' Labor in general; setting forth our achieve- 
ments as well as our shortcomings, giving 
counsel and encouragement, and warning 
of the dangers confronting our movement. 
His report is a splendid defense of the De- 
partment and our trade union movement. 
Space will not permit our dealing separately 
with the many subjects dealt with in this 
report. We regret that the entire member- 
ship could not be furnished a copy, as it 
would not only give better understanding 
of the activities of the Department, but its 
worth as an educational feature would be 
appreciated. 

Secretary A. J. Berres submitted a splen- 


| 


did report, giving a: detailed and itemized 
statement of receipts and disbursements of 
the Department, and the standing of all 
affiliated organizations, local and _ state 
councils. 

In addition to the financial report Secre- 
tary Berres dealt with the investigation 
of conditions on the Panama Canal Zone, 
made by a committee representing the A. 
F. of L., Metal Trades Department and 
Building Trades Department, giving a very 
graphic report and picture of conditions on 
the Isthmus. Secretary Berres represented 
the Metal Trades Department on this com- 
mittee. 

A resolution was adopted providing for 
a petition to the President, Secretary of 
Navy, Cabinet Officers, Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, and Members of Congress ,to 
make adequate provisions for building up 
and maintaining a well built navy, based 
on the treaty ratio. 

A resolution from the Molders’ Union was 
adopted, declaring the Holland Furnace 
Company of Holland, Mich., unfair because 
of their active persisted hostility against 
the Molders’ Union. 

The convention directed the affiliated or- 
ganizations to use their influence in having 
their local unions affiliate with local metal 
trades councils, wherever they are organ- 
ized. We urge our local lodges to affiliate 
with local councils of the metal trades for 
the mutual welfare and benefit of all. 

Many important matters covering all 
phases of our industrial life were dealt with 
by the committees and the convention. 
Spaee will not permit referring to all mat- 
ters handled by-the convention. 

All officers of the Department were re- 
elected for the coming year. 

The business of the convention having 
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been concluded the convention adjourned 
12:30 Friday, November 14th. 


American Federation of Labor Convention. 

The Forty-fourth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor convened 
at Liberty Hall, 10 o’clock, November 17th. 
Addresses of welcome were made by R. L. 
Riter, President of the Central Labor Union 
of El Paso; William J. Moran, chairman 
of the opening session and chairman of ar- 
rangements committee; Richard M. Dudley, 
mayor of El Paso; Congressman Claude B. 
Hudspeth of Texas; Major-General R. L. 
Howze, representing the United States 
army; George H. Slater, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Texas State Federation of La- 
bor. Splendid addresses were made and 
the delegates were made to feel that they 
were really welcome in the city of El Paso. 


Delegate Robert M. Ware, one of the dele- 
gates representing the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, was introduced and 
presented to Samuel Gompers a gavel made 
by Brother Ware from wood taken from 
the historic old elm tree of Nacogdoches, 
Texas, under which General Sam Houston, 
the father of the Texas republic, held his 
first conference and signed a trade treaty 
with a tribe of Indians prior to the found- 
ing of the Texas Republic. The gavel was 
made by Brother Ware in the Texas Mid- 
land Railroad Shops, which was one of 
the first railroads to settle the shop crafts 
strike in 1922. 


President Gompers in response to the ad- 
dresses of welcome in his usual forceful 
and impressing manner offered words of 
counsel and encouragement to the delegates 
of the convention and to labor in general, 
and in addition to his oral address he re- 
quested Vice-President Green to read a pre- 
pared statement, which we regard worthy 
of reproduction verbatim in our report, be- 
cause of its historical value as well as its 
sound and logical advice to the people of 
our movement, and for the reason that it 
is among the last prepared statements by 
the man who was our leader for forty-three 


years, and was regarded by all as a patriot,, 


a statesman and a philosopher, and in which 
he poured out his heart to the workers of 
America: 

“Forty-four years ago in the city of Pitts- 
burgh a group of labor men met to bring 
to fruition an effort extending over a period 
of years — to organize a national labor 
movement. We were a group of labor men 
with little experience in a national labor 
movement. We had to find our problems 
and devise ways of meeting them. There 
was little to guide us. The majority of us 
had a standing in our local trade unions 
and in our national trade organizations, but 
we had not joined hands with the repre- 
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—-'.o:chCS 


t 
similar labor efforts, had organized a labor 


party and then passed out of existence. 
dustrialism growing out of constantly in- 
creasing invention of machinery, application 
of mechanical power which necessitated the 
factory system and the substitution of new 
materials for old, was making the need of 
economic protection for the workers, in- 
creasingly imperative. Those of us who had 
opportunity to observe tendencies felt the 
responsibility to our fellow workers to make 
the effort for protection and for future prog- 
ress. 


“There were but few paid trade union of- 
ficials in those days, but after the day’s 
work was done, those with the vision and 
spirit of service gave the evening hours 
and holidays to the cause of betterment of 
their fellow workers. More frequently than 
not the office of trade union official was 
carried in his pocket and its code of laws 
in his heart and mind; benefits, even strike 
assistance, were irregular and undependable 
if provided at all; union dues and union 
rules varied from city to city, if not from 
shop to. shop. 


had hardly begun. 


In-— 


The present trade union 
movement was then in the making—aye,4 


“But the men who constituted that Pitts-. 


burgh labor congress in 1881 were as brainy 
and resourceful a group as ever gathered; 
they were men who knew the joy and in- 
spiration of service that entailed sacrifice. 
Service in the early trade union movement 
meant to become a marked man whom em- 
ployers were reluctant to hire and who was 
discharged first; whose family must forego 
the comforts and often the necessaries of 
life; upon whose children the handicap at- 


taching to the name of a ‘labor agitator’ 


fell. 
“These very conditions of service in the 


labor movement assured the cause selected 
They were men 


men of unusual qualities. 
of self respect and character. 


“When the Pittsburgh labor congress set 


itself to the task of planning an organiza- 
tion, it studied the British Trades Union 
Congress, 


drafted a similar plan and or- 


ganized the Federation of Trades and La- 


bor Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada. In our optimism we thought that we 
had settled our economic problems and 


that we needed only to consider the field — 


of labor legislation. We elected as our 
executive, a legislative committee, but pro- 
vided not salaries, no permanent office, no 
full-time representatives. From 


of the workers, until there came a crucial 
contest in which the existence of trade 
unions was threatened. 


year to 
year we met, accomplishing a little but 
keeping alive the thought of national organ- 
ization and calling attention to the needs — 


Then the trade — 


Mi 


sentatives of other trade organizations in 
an effort to make the labor movement a 
force in the determination of national pol- 
icies. 

“The National Labor Union, like previous 


unions sent out the warning of danger and 
sent a small group to carry by word of | 
mouth a message to rouse labor. Again in : 
1886 a national labor conference was called. 

This time it was designated a trade union 
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conference to be composed of representa- 
tives of trade unions and to consider trade 
union problems. The deliberations of that 
conference resulted in the formation of our 
present American Federation of Labor with 
which the old Federation of Trades and 
Labor Unions was merged. This new fed- 
eration recognized only the trade union 
card as a credential and proposed to deal 
primarily with economic problems. It was 
an organization that had no power and no 
authority except of a voluntary character. 
It was a voluntary coming together of 
unions with common needs and common 
aims. That feeling of mutuality has been a 
stronger bond of union than could be welded 
by any autocratic authority. Guided by vol- 
untary principles our Federation has grown 
from a weakling into the strongest, best 
organized labor movement of all the world. 


“So long as we have held fast to volun- 
tary principles and have been actuated and 
inspired by the spirit of service, we have 
sustained our forward progress and we 
have made our labor movement something 
to be respected and accorded a place in the 
councils of our Republic. Where we have 
blundered into trying to force a policy or a 
decision, even though wise and right, we 
have impeded, if not interrupted, the reali- 
zation of our own aims. 


“But the very success of our organization 
has brought additional and serious dangers. 
Office in the labor movement now offers 
opportunity for something in addition to 
service—it offers opportunity for the self- 
seeker who sees an instrumentality for per- 
sonal advancement both in the economic 
and in the political field. There are serious 
problems confronting us. Wisdom and con- 
viction are necessary to wise decisions. 


“Men and women of our American trade 
union movement, I feel that I have earned 
the right to talk plainly with you. As the 
only delegate to that first Pittsburgh con- 
vention who has stayed with the problems 
of our movement through to the present 
hour, as one who with clean hands and with 
singleness of purpose has tried to serve 
the labor movement honorably and in a 
spirit of consecration to the cause of hu- 
manity, I want to urge devotion to the fun- 
damentals of human liberty—the principles 
of voluntarism. No lasting gain has ever 
come from compulsion. If we seek to force, 
we but tear apart that which, united, is in- 
vincible. There is no way whereby our la- 
bor movement may be asswred sustained 
progress in determining its policies and its 
plans other than sincere democratic delib- 
erations until a unanimous decision is 
reached. This may seem a cumbrous, slow 
method to the impatient, but the impatient 
are more concerned for immediate triumph 
than for the education of constructive de- 
velopment. : 

“Our. movement has found these voluntary 
principles the secure foundation upon which 
the workers of all America make united 


effort for our voluntary co-operation has 
ignored lines of political division separating 
the United States and Canada, because eco- 
nomically we are a unit. Because we re- 
fused to be bound by arbitrary restrictions 
or expedients we have fostered cohesive 
forces which give play to the finer and 
more constructive faculties of the peoples 
of both countries. We are eager to join 
in an international labor movement based 
upon the same principles of voluntarism. 
We are willing to co-operate if we can be 
assured a basis that will enable us to main- 
tain our integrity—a condition necessary 
for our own virility and continued progress. 


“Understanding, patience, high-minded 
service, the compelling power of voluntarism 
have in America made what was but a rose 
of sand, a united, purposeful, integrated or- 
ganization, potent for human welfare, ma- 
terial and spiritual. I have been with this 
movement since the beginning, for I have 
been given the privilege of service that has 
been accorded but few. Nor would that 
privilege have continued open to me had 
not service to the cause been my guiding 
purpose. 

“Events of recent months made me Keenly 
aware that the time is not far distant when 
I must lay down my trust for others to 
carry forward. When one comes to close 
grips with the eternal things, there comes 
a new sense of relative values and the less 
worthy things lose significance. As I re- 
view the events of my sixty years of contact 
with the labor movement and as I survey 
the problems of today and study the op- 
portunities of the future, I want to say to 
you, men and women of the American labor 
movement, do not reject the cornerstone up- 
on which labor’s structure has been builded 
—but base your all upon voluntary prin. 
ciples and illumine your every problem by 
consecrated devotion to that highest of all 
purposes—human well being in the fullest, 
widest, deepest sense. 


“We have tried and proved these prin- 
ciples in economic, political, social and in- 
ternational relations. They have been tried 
and not found wanting. Where we have 
tried other ways, we have failed. 


“A very striking illustration is empha- 
sized by circumstances connected with the 
present location of our convention. For 
years force and selfish interests dominated 
relations across this international border, 
but the labor movement brought to an acute 
and difficult situation the spirit of patience 
and the desire of service and a transforma- 
tion has been brought which gives us cour- 
age and conviction for wider application 
of the same principles. As we move upward 
to higher levels, a wider vision of service 
and responsibility will unfold itself. Let 
us keep the faith. There is no other way.” 


The credential committee reported 373 
delegates, representing 90 international and 
national unions, four departments, 28 state 
branches, 52 central bodies, 17 local trades 
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and federated labor unions, and 6 fraternal 
delegates, which were seated in the conven- 
tion. 


The report of the Executive Council to 
the convention covered in scope every phase 
of our industrial as well-as our political and 
social activities. 


The following are but a few of the more 
important subjects or problems considered: 
The Child) Labor Constitutional Amend- 
ment; Labor and the Courts; Banking and 
Credits; Insurance; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws; Railroad Legislation; Old Age 
Pensions; Labor and the Farmers; Woman 
in Industry; and a general report on labor 
legislation, dealing with legislative meas- 
ures, both state and national, in which 
labor was directly or indirectly affected, 
formed a very interesting and instructive 
feature of the report. According to pre- 
vious arrangements between the labor move- 
ment in the two republics, the convention of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor held their 
annual convention in the city of Juarez, 
Mexico, just across the Rio Grande river 
from El Paso, at the same time the Amer- 
icah Federation of Labor was in session 
in El Paso. At the afternoon session of the 
first day, the officers and delegates of the 
Mexican Federation paid a fraternal visit 
to the A. F. of L. Convention, and joined 
with us in a joint session. ~Their delegates 
marched from the convention hall in Juarez 
in a body, being approximately 400 dele- 
gates. Mr. Juan Rico, President, Mr. Ri- 
cardo Trevino, General Secretary, and Mr. 
Jose W. Kelly of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor addressed the convention. It was 
an inspiring occasion. Many of the visit- 
ing delegates having walked from 200 to 
300 miles to be in attendance at their con- 
vention. Their enthusiasm and devotion to 
their cause in their own country might 
well be emulated by our own people. The 
officers who addressed our convention gave 
the most interesting history of their move- 
ment, their struggles and their achieve- 
ments. At the conclusion of these ad- 
dresses, President Gompers asked the rep- 
resentatives of labor of Mexico, Canada, 
Great Britain, the United States and Ger- 
many to join hands in peace and determi- 
nation to maintain that peace. The request 
of President Gompers was complied with. 
The representatives of the several move- 
ments clasping hands, and the entire as- 
semblage joining in an enthusiastic demon- 
stration which lasted for some time. It was 
regretted by all,that the recognized leader 
of the Mexican labor movement, Luis N. 
Morones, was unable to be in attendance 
because of an attempted assassination made 
on him at the Mexican capital. 


On the afternoon of the second day the 
officers and delegates of the A. F. of L. 
Convention visited the Mexican Federation 
in a body, and a joint session was held in 
the Tivole Theater in Juarez. The entire 
session was given over to addresses by the 


officers of the respective federations, and 
was of great educational value to all del- 
egates.. 


Many vital matters affecting our move- 
ment, our country and wage earners every- 
where came before the convention for con- 
sideration and action. We regret that a 
more detailed report, summarizing the busi- 
ness handled by the convention, cannot be 
made, but space will not permit. 


On the third day the fraternal delegates 
from Canada, Great Britain and Germany 
addressed the convention. The fraternal 
delegates from Great Britain were A. B. 
Swales and C. T. Cramp. Both Brother 
Swales and Brother Cramp delivered splen- 
did addresses of fraternal greetings, giving 
in detail the history of their movement and 
the conditions confronting the workers in 
their country. Brother John Colbert, rep 
resenting the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, whom we consider as one of us, 
made a splendid talk with reference to 
the problems of the organized workers in 
Canada. For the first time in the history 
of the American Federation of Labor, a 
representative from the Federation of Trade 
Unions of Germany was with us in the per- 
son of Delegate Peter Grassman, who ad- 
dressed the convention in his native tongue, 
and which was interpreted by his secretary 


who accompanied him on his trip to Amer- 


ica. Mr. Grassman made a splendid ad- 
dress and was fully appreciated by the 
delegates to the convention. 


Before adjournment of the convention, ar- 
rangements were made to accept the invi- 
tation of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
to visit Mexico City, the capital of the Re- 
public, and to attend the inauguration of 
President Calles; ,and according to arrange- 
ments, on November 27th a special train 
running in two sections was provided for 
the delegates by the government controlled 
railroads of Mexico, for their accommoda- 
tion to and from Mexico City. Approximately 
350 delegates, representing the American 
labor movement, left El Paso for Mexico 
City, and arrived in the city Sunday morn- 
ing, November 30th. The inauguration of 
President Calles was held in the stadium, 
where approximately 40,000 people witnessed 
the inauguration, and we were informed 
this was the first public inaugural of a 
president of the Republic of Mexico. The 
trip through Mexico to the capital of the 
Republic gave the visiting delegates an op- 
portunity fo see and understand at first- 
hand the conditions existing in that coun- 
try, and the evidence of the progress that 
has been made during the term of office 
of President Obregon, and in which the 
new president, President Calles, as a mem- 
ber of President Obregon’s cabinet had a 
large part and influence in formulating pol- 
icies and progressive measures adopted by 
the Mexican government, and the new pres- 
ident is considered not only as a friend of 
labor, but as representing a labor govern- 
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ment, and we can speak for the Mexican 
people a progressive era during President 
Calles’ administration. 


Labor’s Great Loss. 


Through the death of Samuel Gompers, 
labor has lost its greatest champion. His 
death was the result of a severe illness 
lasting for several months and the effect 
of the high altitude of Mexico City was too 
severe a test for his weakened condition, 
and resulted in his death Saturday morning, 
December 13, at San Antonio, Texas, while 
enroute to his home in Washington. 

Through all of Mr. Gompers’ illness and 
his last great battle, he showed that dom- 
inant fighting spirit, which so characterized 


4 
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the man through, life; and as the end drew 
near his heart was poured out in his great 
love for the cause he had so long faithfully 
and valiantly served, and for America and 


| its institutions as he expressed in his last 
| words, 


“God bless our American institutions. 
May they grow better day by day.” The 
love and reverence of all classes in all 
walks of life was demonstrated as his 
earthly remains were conveyed from San 
Antonio, Texas, to Washington and New 
York. The body sleeps in peace in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery, Tarrytown, New York. 
The spirit has gone to Him who gave it. 
With best wishes to all, we are, yours fra- 
ternally, J. A. Franklin, Charles F. Scott, 
John Dohney, M. J. McGuire. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 1924. 


Name Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
VO mPa Ose ELATW OOO «ss cece sees cies ais 297 MarihavwitarwOOG. sWitG.ccitepersus «1a ena rere: $ 300.00 
ISTOMEMTAR Ce VADNOS 955 oss ose & ateye 308 485 Frances Vaness, mothers. 20. ......005006 300.00 
PSE OMEVV Ties ALE TON ie cae atekonedane ¢ 93 Wm. Kern, Treasurer Iodge No. 93...... 300.00 
SCO SACKS GPLD DEIN ys cave sess. 0 ee ewe oh 14 Sarah Gribben,) Wiles saad edals was slulesinee 390.00 
BT Ow Ge Ons tee BUCKLEY: cies sce aha Zook MrstiGeo. Te BuUuckléy,7 WahGuii sic «)eascdie)s 300.00 
ESTO O ite COOUSE tat sca seis ec oto say 322 HarligMes Pirkey,~ Aclorney . ccc <5 ve esi dare 300.00 
Bro. John.W. Backstrom........... 47 Mrs. Grace Backstrom, wife............ 300.00 
IBTOp eNOS: DCL NAN Peale. cece oe ead 130 Lillian Marie Degnan, ‘wife..4,......2 300.00 
SEO. lags wes OW MMA 4% woe se anes co sc 99 Mre.Syivia (Bowman, Wile. a¢..o de slonke > 100.00 
Bro.) WW. oe, Wheeler... ie ee 8 ee Henry F.. Wheeler, father..3..00..6..50%- 50.00 
ASLO e VEGA DCI is ils toes bis eonetans ait. 637 Mrsi James MeCarthy, wife... Weeitiames 300.00 
BRO mE arr ya Gade meme ie 6625 Sorelle 143 Mrs. Maud.Gadd, wife? Yor. i. eat i.e: 300.09 
IP Our lo Pier atemettc sir oa aiede due ese 542 APR eT OMmHBSON,. SLE DSO Msp iver sie latorerere 300.00 
SUG pet eee oad GENCE RTI V Steer te Oereanies Sy Pyne Ree at) Be Lay talierigll ceabotet ors Une gh ale we iareyals aneieits. a)KCe llc ate Wwe, wera) « $3,450.00 
DISABILITY BENEFITS: 
isrOmreter FLOUSEM 2 )...)sieis voc cie oat 72 LOSS ROL? IG VCRs teultr ere elses niece altewellana akerane $ 200.00 
Poa eat Cinsie pad Curing December, E924. i ee ce elds cs cme ci anes weiss $3,450.00 
Total Disability Claims paid during December, POP AE ee aie PON i ERE Re nS Nom 200.00 
RC ee ee reise eee RPE oe ee eed MR ee Tend sis coic desl Si-sdteh ial avis sole? Ha SdGR series scabs sok dhiduarw tehal cclee wile. 6 ata sakes $3,650.00 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


AUDIT FOR PERIOD FROM JANUARY i, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1924. 


Mr. J. A. Franklin, International President, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 


Kansas City, Kansas. 
Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions we 
have made an examination of the books and 
records of the International Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Joe Flynn, and Manager of the 
Journal, Mr. James B. Casey, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America for the 
period from January 1, 1924, to December 31, 
1924, and submit herewith our report thereon, 
consisting of the following Exhibits, Sched- 
ules and Analysis, together with Comments 
pertaining thereto 
Folio 3, Exhibit “A”__Balance Sheet, Decem- 

ber 31, 1924 
Folio 4, ‘Exhibit “B’—Profit and Loss State- 

ment for period from January 1, 1924, to 

December 31, 1924. 


Folio 5, Schedule 1—-Organization Funds. 

Folio 6, Schedule 2—Organization Income. 

Folio 7, Schedule 3—Organization Expense. 

Folio 8, Schedule 4—Real Estate Income. 

Folio 9, Schedule 5—Real Estate Expense. 

Folio 10, Analysis 1—Officers and Organiz- 
ers Salary and Expense. 

Folio 11, Analysis 2—Support of MBusiness 
Agents. 

Folio 12, Analysis 3—-Miscellaneous General 
Expense. 

Folio 13, 4.--Miscellaneous Office: 


Analysis 
Expense. 


Folio 2—Comments. 
Respectfully submitted, 


S. W. SINDERSON & COMPANY, 
By S. W. SINDERSON. 
Dated at Kansas City, Kansas, this 12th 
day of January, 1925. 
Folio 2 
COMMENTS. 


Funds. 

The details of funds as shown on Balance 
Sheet were verified directly with the Broth- 
erhood State Bank. 


The United States of America,Bonds were 
counted and examined by us, consisting of 
one $500.00 second converted 4% and three 
$100.00 third converted 4% Liberty Bonds. 


The changes in various organization funds 
are reflected in Schedule 1, Folio 5. Cash 
received has been checked and properly ap- 
portioned to the various funds. The division 
was made between the various funds as fol- 
lows after deducting amounts credited direct: 


Strikes Bene ki tig Bur siete stevel el eu svehei ol etapettsvens 42% 
GOneSraly Hund oeretae ae aie oie ee ec a ebalen ate Laces -- 42% 
Death and Disability Fund............. 5% 
DOULA MUNG Boe Ye yas versed taeteneeln es 7% 
Convention and Transportation Fund... 4% 

TOES Te tale eens eral Sea a aae thee icin ea larralbes eure hal ge. te 100 % 


The Building Fund summary for the year’s 
operation is as follows: 


Balance in Fund January 1, 1924....$ 1,674.89 
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ceived— flected under Exhibit “B,’ Folio 4, and its 
Dente Le Ee eran ain Shar aan $53,901.00 supporting Schedules. 
Paym’t on Sale of Desk 20.00 Included in the expense of the organization 
Sale of Waste Paper... 24.10 is depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures, 
Interest on Funds...... 91.77 $1,603.56, and also depreciation on Building, ° 
Sale of Shelving....... 50.00 $7,127.69, and Building Furniture and Fix- 
Refunds of Expense.... 26.95 tures, $239 .70, has been included in the ex- 
Cancelledyayi ena.) sfengte ; ‘ 3 Scope arimervice: 
$55,813.46 Our services covered a check of all books 
Disbursements— and records. Cash receipts were traced to 
Expense of Building. ..$28,425.18 deposit in banks. Vouchers were examined 
Paym’t on Prin. of Mort. 2,000.00 and found properly indorsed with exception 
Brotherhood St. Bank— of vouchers which had not been returned. 
Stake ik aoe Were Ha 6,000.00 The receipts from advertising and subscrip- 
Building Additions..... 1,811.88 tions, etc., as shown by the records of the 
Tran. to Death and Dis- Editor, Manager of the Journal, were com- 
aollity SWUNG ennere cs. ' 5,000.00 pared with records of the International Sec- 
Interest to Death and retary and Treasurer and found correct. 
Disability Fund...... 2,772.62 46,009.68 In conclusion we wish to express our ap- 
eee preciation for the co-operation and good will 
Balance December 31, 1924......... $ 9,803.78 extended during the examination. 
Operations. Accompanying and forming part of our 
The result of the year’s operations is re- Report dated January 12, 1925. 
Folio 3 Exhibit “A” 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1924. 
ASSETS 
Funds— ; 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas 
OLPEANIZAELON We Shee See erahs ec eheie ates sca hac ener toile ited sreaebonamenene $116,677.51 
PSTD AUT Sees te ailentoreteues lave ti eres BAIN e, biel s (oga fo tered ctesaae ebtiei ei eeeLaht 9,803.78 $126,481.29 

United States of America Bonds..........+2+eeeeeeecees 800.00 $127,281.29 
Investments— 

Brotherhood State Bank—50 SHATESVSLOC Ki a, vie isi shearers ete lenc nie hae eretede my 6,000.00 
ANVENLOLY,; “OL, /SUPP]LS Ss Mera tee w tele eee pee aay Meee c beltell coewlor etre een eis hot tenet rere iets tar enone 6,243.84 
Accounts Receivable— 

Advances to! officersvwand:)) OF Sani Zens ys G.)b ihe) «censveye che) ave, Males els) ene eleiicdetev ere $ 2,021.30 

TRE TTES ya os iclie ins yoda iistat ine Te te meted Seal tame ares eRRENG Wa Wed cANVGUICR Te athelcota ocho oer eter N a Peyena frente ae caame 2,467.56 

Hyrisher! Dist:S NOP LO was ik sie eo scedste ase late an sree’ oye cle gion glo cite ge tlen Sea anes oie 126.00 4,614.86 
Fixed Assets— 

Tsdith G's ches Sig ts BUA eo otsl eee whateva obtervate leielrey a: sl ol elltive. v2! ekkctnaee ede eet et cere eee ieee $100,000.00 

BuULlaing Mee cgise Soles aka weakens ere tee te en edele be yyy siraeuame ster Neonode mete! tot eee 356,384.73 

Murniture and HUXtuUres eV ahrcsveiaie so ckh h chlatie tote con eM te: Wea eran ae eee 18,432.67 

$474,817.40 
Hess Réserve for Depreciation vey. ae Vole aise cs caieianess ieee daneice eiaeaiatnne 34,598.93 440,218.47 
$584,858.46 
LIABILITIES 
Mortgage on: Real’ Wstale nei sag ogc wees yee ek ers an eae intel emae Steel et gtk rot onan reat a ee .--$ 56,000.00 
Net Equity 

Balance, January 1,.'1924% este baat, wellersrep eed: 5) 5\llds iets Mieeten salen ote hedelia Tale cod tuneee ante $461,212.62 

Current Profits es See Le es Se Rev elieta: oka. ool cee Ae OR are eee a DET ate 67,145.78 528,858.46 

$584,358.46 


Accompanying and forming part of our Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Folio 4 Exhibit “B” 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 
For Period from January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924. 


Organization— 
Income 
ReECeIpts,:LVOM. WlOde es ee eer te ae ey aoe Wiegnlle S /aan Pete na ee ee yc ae aaa $245,137.13 
Receipts from eOUrMale yyw tials le cate doa ciicis We. Men Re Mente tire ote es siete 3,555.49 
TNLErest cess Se eRe eee EN URGE Pema, Uses, tage mn Semen yay art 2a aT 4,170.39 
MiSs Gellam COUsSHAVECEIDES HI Mie cmon eerste Get cea icone ata) cut tar Coteh cuapedere.ss yagi! loine 3,689.0 
otal. Income—Sched mle priests tial cieteds ois ls epegaiseeeeennis ene, « ave Pusuells $256,552.03 
Expense 
Strike (‘Béneflits Paid yo yoy wee elutes cole -s slede sqeenteluieees adie igus opts $ 26,842.60 
Death. and » Disability, Beneitita Paid nate i aiyscis ile toes 5 bs cies cisbs ess - 47,825.00 
General, SEXP CASE: & «eso are eehcheerneh hss setae lc bakes, vie cate Manage ee eiele ax'an ael a tenetd ee 110,237.46 
FOUL Al MEX PENSE ole a coy cid Mpg Ran Rae RTL AL uma Ta, al) URS aM RDB MER TE Becrta cu ayca Ph ave tart 19,555.49 
EIVGelity {HS DONS Gee 2 cys oa Sree Meme SR RUT or ese coat et Rr Fiesta wee fogs, ihn g 60.00 
Convention) andj 2PansHortarso nies tuats ts p< piv iere yubehe c oVe x /Ceveco his ce 2,555.08 
Depreciation ,Purniture vam awe ex cume se pgs hele alate war eu ie leatice « tatectcite/ Me 1,603.56 
Total. Hxpense—-SCHeainl acces cia ct cle: ais sis Oo diiscses leeli~, al char enwits Rory 208,679.19 
Organization’ Net) Profit, Tor uy car 192% a gic)s clam Acs leherdlay te atte tit $ 47,872.84 
Real Estate— 
Income 
Per iSchedulep 4 ee eee BP Ras Pe Rune tas 5 ate ceiite ter CRA WRLAE ENT olen eh eNe $ 59,542.13 
Expense 
Pér; Schedule wise. sees erates rb ates MaaN "Mann afer 6 vaste ets “a yaidag acy ete 40,269.19 
Real: Mstate: Protrerhorii car rciee ed es eee hoe abelels wk a acstats ote 19,272.94 


Net. Profit. for.oy 6x40 Oe 5 tac be hla ie ale, we nceun 6 1a See ates. Sey tal $ 67,145.78 


eS 


Schedule 1 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS. 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924. 


Convention 
Death and and Trans- 
Benefits General Disability Journal portation Fidelity 


Strike 


Total 
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oa + SI1S9[RoI]a ar — TC i) Folio 6 . Schedule 2 
eer fie noe hes ; a sine ORGANIZATION INCOME. } 
2 3 3 For Period from January 2 1) 
mo 1 elelanls 3:/8 December 31, 1924. ; 
* wa l[o]n ni tape Se Receipts from Lodges: 
Sale of Stamps— 
if Tice. eos Mt aWanie $152,765.05 
Mechanics ...... 3 ; 
~ eo o/eforol(s Seay yours FEGIDOTS 5 Cietelate oats 66,722.45 
oie ty RAC BY = : > Apprentices ..... 6,386.90 $225,874.40 
oOo + WI/ARI Nr {9 ee...) : eter er ace 
5 Pe okie re ee 7: bc cies iz hig ehh Stamps : mee 
Lp hes can Me 9 Mechanics i) .%:: 4 + 80. 
ihm oP ree ai Helpers. ....0.... 1,627.65 
= wih bit a Apprentices ..... 135.00 2,692.90 
Pee y yt es Leena ok PE Out of Work Stamps 
Dite Pichia Get lte evict Le Mechanics ...... $ 2,720.10 
©o tH 16] | © oc | co ab ies TLEIMErS|) Ces sisiels ee 569.80 
Bei Pek bs lok as boat see tne Apprentices ..... 34.90 3,324.80 
m4 ANA ro NO ae SK initee Mirae Ee 
District Due Stamps....... phigh 278.00 
vid re ee met nS Mechanics and Helpers Rein- 
c3 o e|o|ay ey So :2/9 Statementsrhss oes lots atts arate DAGSIO 
he 9 S 3 = °9 06 es ia 36 : i, Total Sale of Stamps...... rane hep 
12 . PODS SSO RIS A a rebate 149. 
iwi lar lies ee Geli Bon Ge OG Pee Co ha s onk ieee ba 1,641.00 
wo alas | Ha - Death Benefit Assessments........ 2,007.75 
Ms Sere en ae Total Receipts from Lodges. $245,137.13 
¥ Receipts from Journal: 
oy El[Sleala “3: |e Advertising ......... $ 3,534.49 
Bd a Bae LS -S S Subscriptions .. eas 13.00 
oe Commission on ale 
Se ESR a Sie na ag le ofiBooks .c aaae. 8.00 3,555.49 
Oo fom] oS © . fa ee eS es 
a I ce ae | oe w Interest Received: 
eee See on Funds ae eae 
© Ar aie akin fire, Bank and Bonds... : ; 
© % m= S Ee eg ha PAU es Interest on Loan to 
srr gta | ees S| A oS thts Building Fund..... 2,772.62 4,170.39 
ra N FWIMINOIN cy — Saeed Fs) 4 ; eee ele eee 
tt alrrl[o ey tala Miscellaneous Receipts: 
eee thee bess Pee ar tig Returned Funds from 
Cs oe | ues e's Lapsed Lodges..... So 225. Le 
_° Payment of Loan, 
eo Slol|sse|e Pine been Lodge No. 322..... 300.00 
See cE sok wat cacy | ‘gh “/1@! “gai bind oa some i Saat aay tah we 
0 So mlofijwtasl[o sue pee he red enera UD Ge tee sasts 16, 
Asi been eis Dyk geet ts aoe OR et Bene Returned Strike Ben- 
So S| lat lo cbvibesagh har CFS ae as es ee neces 10.00 
a Alaalrd rH Returned Death Ben- 
JON a a rg ag el ead A A CLICKY ee ee 40.00 
Aoi s° = daa ta os Sale of Official Em- 
“au ete) ea, ‘a blem Buttons...... 20.00 
Csi ity Laan NOS Capea. So Returned Check— 
RS cola ee 2 Lodge No. SoG 217.90 
el ee le Sie ia eh’ ale o evenue 
ooo , OO . GQ) ee telh et se . ro Stam 
ae he Vr tai Lege eT MAT DSW Wa at ative bhaliode 9.81 
rs A: Prune | Hie ek Returned '|Expense — 
Sd a pala eer ND Net gee 5 Convention and 
EG See MS ig or es ory 1 4 be gf? ais) anid OWE a 0 Akg AR ea 150.00 
aD o's Aenean 2 Ne Miscellaneous ....... 5.00 
Sean se : OTR Id » FG Old .outstandings 
Aaa en eee a va +O = checks cancelled. 96.30 3,689.02 
. . ° . * os easy) 2 PFA AR Sa BR SA ie i EE ee ee 
tomo: : & "S i us Total Organization Income. .$256,552.03 
' re has Res a 3 = Tal Z ae Accompanying and forming part of our 
“2 eae ie . : : AS 2 Report dated January 12, 1925. 
ie sry « . yO 8 3 MRE SaRhAiEy, Beh sscree ad 
or im: ° = shee] Oe . 
Si ae a H 78 8c he Folio 7 Schedule 3 
ot de ae Ba iale : ORGANIZATION EXPENSES, 
. o 3 St Le eo : = ° 
De ere aig ys) ihe tee cee ein 2 1026 fe 
182 80 o Bie ENS 
+A Se. a | a > 8H ne Strike Benetita Paid. Mess wligyc) $ 26,842.60 
Fg SE as op : qh SHS - Death and Disability Benefits Paid 47,825.00 
ABA o P > bo 
HRHOnRD 8 ° ‘Siti we. wis General Hxpense— 
as or 2h ereivbenber ° 3 Officers’ and Org 
Heo vig 8 n e, Seba koten! i bp izers’ Salaries...... a 48,721.78 
St eS ae Saeze as Officers’ and Organ- 
Meee ao ee BS izers’ Expenses.... 22,807.44 
sokS2 4 & sages 33 Like Cw: 
Reo es 8 2 Siaives oOo Total (See Analysis 
~ pee 2 “oe Bee Ag DEY AaDaRta UNG ig wchielis cee eB 71,529.22 
of a? Fa 5 Be ag Hae Areata) 2,475.00 
vA ab noes Ea Clerk Hire Secretary 
go 0 A a GS "* and Treasurer’s of- 
"3 3 fice, Kansas City, 
a aa) BOAR SAS, Tie ie ad is 15,724.00 
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Clerk Hire Interna- 
tional President’s 
office, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Supplies 

Miscellaneous penerat 
Exp. (Analysis 3). 


Political Purposes 
Per Capita Tax and 
Disbursements 

American 
Federation 

of sreet: $2,073.55 
Ry. Dept. 

A. F.of L. 1,075.78 


e@ceveevee es & 


UNe ae ‘of L. 1,425.62 
Canadian 
A. Woof I.) 15088 


Legal Services 
ha 


eeoeeee 
eoeeeeereeoe oe 


eoereceeoe eee eee eee 


t 
Telep. and Teleg..... 
Postage and Express. 
Miscellaneous Office 
Exp. (Analysis 4)... 
Auditing 
Exchange 


ocr eveeeese ees 


eos e eevee 


Journal Expense— 
Printing the Journal.$ cote 


1,647.50 
2,573.93 


2,224.48 


5,083.76 
1,030.00 


1, 204.72 


430.08 
531.25 
13.94 1 


Editor’s Salary...... ,613.10 
Employee’s Salary.... 1,626.50 
TW OStAE Oli ivelie eens ore eee 998.88 
Cuts for Journal..... 94.74 
Office. Renters tec ah. 600.00 
Stationery, Printing 

and Supplies....... 41.46 
Telephone *...% ices 181.40 
Articles for Journal.. 25.00 
UNSUPAN GE wie atalelelescas i's 35.22 
Towel Service........ 18.00 
Subscriptions & Dues 16.50 
News Service........ 46.25 
Bonding Editor and 

Mana Sera y ve vais 15.00 
Repairing and Mov- 

ing Furniture and 

EUIX TUES Venice soherel nieces 90.2 
Miscellaneous ....... 26.08 

Fidelity Expense— 

VORA URC AvSay o Muha e Slate oi 50.00 
Bond Premium —  At- 

tachment. Bond.. 10.00 


10,237.46 


19,555.49 


60.00 


Convention and Trans- 
portation— 
Expenses to A. F. of 
L. Convention 
Expenses to Canadian 


2,555.08 


Labor Congress.... 139.90 
Depreciation—Furniture and Fix- 
tUTEs ds vice hebeles Seis eae eae ees ‘ 1,603.56 
Total Organization Hxpense..... $208,679.19 


Accompanying and forming part of our 
Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Schedule 4 
REAL ESTATE INCOME. 


For Period from January 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1924. 


Folio 8 


Item Amount 
FRENGS. OSI so alvew Cle oo Saulatle. aie Rene ae een $59,324.56 
Interest! oc. Se on FU eee 91.77 
Sale of > Waste Papers i. ccs ween 24.10 
Old Voucher Cancelled............. 24.75 
Expense” Refunds <)...5: 94. ays oie ae 26.95 
Sale of) Shelving’... 22. 2) oo eae 50.00 

$59,542.13 


Accompanying and forming part of our 
Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Schedule 5 
REAL ESTATE EXPENSE. 
For Period from January 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1924. 


Folio 9 


Item Amount 
Depreciation on Building at 2%....$ 7,127.69 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fix- 

tures, Gt) 10% ok Ge ae oe eee é 239.70 
TAXES | aki Qe a eiele (ese! ors ahs oe NeR eee 8,731.83 
Lha@DOr 2s ae ete, oleae spe ioe eee eet rea 5,807.00 
TNterest isis! s/Eisl. s+ S atatalen el ceca een ee ,622.62 
Electric Light and Power.......... 3,028.90 
Coal. noe re ae ce ee 1,868.27 
INSUPANCE! (o/s sas Sieve cel a eee 2,193.48 
Bad Accounts’ Charged Off]2.5.-..5 1,704.00 
Miscellaneous Supplies............. 695.01 
"Water i.5s cxs.o wal b die octet ae ee 524.73 
Window ’Cléeaning’..v 2%. abel eee . 464.64 
Aol Vara re eis SIP olor 6 yo) us oo 478.75 
Elevator Repairs and Service...... 431.45 
Building, Repairs) 7 ive. seen é 869.35 
Donations) ois 4) cists ee eel eee 309.42 
Gas Gas aos as arco rantueuis, Se pee een 84.00 
Painting, Decorating and Clea an 106.00 
Powel | ServiGe sic ateciscc-src wiavs fetnenene 2 31.69 
SUT Y geo eis oe stale a ean ets eth el ce ‘ 40.75 

$40,269.19 


Accompanying and pa part of our 
Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Folio 10 Analysis 1 
OFFICERS’ AND ORGANIZERS’ SALARY AND EXPENSE. ; 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924. 
Cash Advances 
Amount and 
on Hand Cash Expenditures 
Name Title Jan. 1,1924 Received Salary Expense Not Reported 
J. A, Franklin Int, | Pres. Seo we $ 167.16 $ 6,400.00 $ 5,000.00 $ 1,395.86 -$ 171.380 
Wm. Atkinson AS) vile A PLCS rekeks 200.00 4,660.64 4,000.00 660.64 200.00 
Joe Flynn EAS Fee Pe ca ect ake 4,091.24 4,000.00 91.24 2 Mee medereiahee 
John Dowd TMEV. LR alare eae bolle ee 150.00 4,984.18 3,000.00 1,959.18 175.00 
J. P. Merrigan Bos Vie i kev ecete herent 200.00 3,626.10 2,875.00 751.10 200.00 
M. A. Maher TEV GS Pte toed 200.00 5,306.53 3,000.00 2,356.53 150.00 
R. C. McCutchan TEV je be ieee 100.00 4,443.75 3,000. 00 1,543.75 ists es 
John Coots gt I Bie ial ie tes 200.00 350.69 375.00 L75.69 ai anaes 
Thos. Nolan Ge Wes Pi Rains 100.00 3,548.70 3,000.00 548.70 100.00 
H. J. Norton pA Pret ces 5 ais aie: 75.00 5,966.90 3,000.00 2,966.90 75.00 
Jos P. Ryan TUE PE a ile essere te 200.00 5,120.39 3,000.00 1,820.39 500.00 
J. F. Schmitt Te Vie Peter ers i 100.00 4,602.33 3,000.00 1,602.33 100.00 
BH. J. Sheehan Te nVe eR gc SeuRehieg 200.00 5,563.12 3,000.00 2,563.12 200.00 
Geo. Pring Dein Mic atle es: shire tate and Veron eis Le 3,134.26 2,299.98 684.28 150.00 
J. N. Davis Te, Rea eae eae oa 3,903.28 3,000.00 903.28. Fn eee 
Patrick Joyce To DD Oe ce esa Meats aes 40. 050 Onis sd ole ) 400.00 Cn eeen 
Chas. Scott Ts CR Beare itd: oe eveeeoane 5,195.65 3,000.00 2,195.65 Sea’ 
Joe Reed Es Dy. CO Bean te SA nai seeks 360.60 171.80 188.80 ities 
$ 1,892.16 $71,658.86 $48,721.78 $72,807.44 $ 2,021.30 


Accompanying and forming part of our Report dated January 12, 19265. 
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Folio 11 Analysis 2 
SUPPORT OF BUSINESS AGENTS. 


For Period from January 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1924. 


Name District Amount 
Robert Rumble Dp Th, Bae ease aw ected $ 375.00 
BE. S. Miller ee 1 OO eee ee eee a 150.00 
J. W. Henderson Lissa Loren enetape Meet) ete 900.00 
W. A, Parranto TEA2 Dineen lhe hire abe 900.00 
H. R. Williams Oe De IO eb eee 150.00 

NOGA eds Pees SET e ey Oe cies lb te oh 5 tenes $2,475.00 


Accompanying and forming part of our 
Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Folio 12 Analysis 3 
MISCELLANEOUS GENERAL EXPENSE. 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924. 


Item Amount 
Custom Howse sD wey: . 2k Payo skew a. iene a 32.28 
Gate City Laundry, Towel Service... 70.80 
CUPL FON SES OT1 GS sty erciere aca eich eilt.e erecareut 150.00 
BOOMera UN HEM Aiba Aetedy Os aleerene s 270.00 
PPO UOT CLOCIGSL Navan cel vegetal sisiots sisle sree 15.00 
Felix Fulton Premium on Insurance. 18.90 
Official Guide Subscription.......... 18.00 
John Scott—Pro-rated Bill Co-op- 

OVAUiVG MELA G seh tes i. Che eases & 702.88 
John Dogney Expense, Washington, 

RC eer Soins. ee ero Nes ea teal 80a ee ea 250.00 
VEY ad Nae! Insurance’ Company..... 2.45 
Hawley, Pro-rated Expense on 
= Mins Oe LOLI SOL LAL sai a ialiy: #) doe Hier hlens 16.83 

E. L. Davidson, Pro-rated Share De- 

sign Woodrow Wilson............ 25.00 
W. A. Parranto, Pro-rated Expense 

ATM NcaePIN a Oo 15 Ot er dale tags, tshes eo) a chat eave oaks 12.40 
Railway Equipment Subscription.... 5.00 
Chas. T. Landshof, Floral Design for 

WET MG OIRMEDE TS O45 5a, tebe te rite lepeca elites Bhate 35.00 
Frank Flynn, Limousine Mr. Gom- 

POMS EMITS T AL eels wears ic.lcl Set efel ateie dhs.si e's 30.00 


National Surety Company—Premium 


ON BONG: Hee aie sees co el bie tarolule cata 63.75 
J. J.. McCormack—Organizing Work. 15.00 
J. L. Campbell—Organizing Work.... 250.00 
Fields Florist, Wreath for Mr. Cody. 10.00 
Donation, Newsboys’ ELCMIUCh asia etsy 3.00 
Walmer Wright, Storage, Crating 

Supplies, Ol OLSt aan On 4vria cre sitio nee 25.00 
Wm. Parranto, Salary and Expense, 

Sioux City, TCR nn: Senne ee, 147.20 
Wm. Parranto, Expenses Trip to 

Dalit haga ioe ont eaten et teds tad naive hah 31.20 
EK. J. Manion, Pro-rated on Service of 

Bras Warne. heres. ces crate tecdh ace cise uc 24.79 

TOGA Merstece cle he. ce HERG clonet die cine tie $2,224.48 


Accompanying and forming part of our 
Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Folio 13 Analysis 4 
MISCELLANEOUS OFFICE EXPENSE. 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924. 


Item Amount 
Graham )Paper «Company... varies oe $ 55.25 
Thies hilioth CC om panyioe: on content aie eee 11.75 
Maunder-Dougherty’ cect. Vass ae 50.35 
OfficesSupply s#Conipany. Jes ee cae 62.88 
AVen= Bay neu ul od. wait): eke ante cmiuhils eons 12.25 
Library Bureau—Supplies............. 30.00 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 17.64 
Kansas City Paper Housel weiss 38.04 
Wilson Office Supply Company....... 70.30 
Remington Typewriter Company...... 1.55 
sundry (‘Office iMxpensewyer yyy ees 31.89 
Partridge Scotford Stamp Company.. 7.50 
Interstate Bindery Company.......... 24.00 
BYE SREP UN COLES WME yen men acres eee omen oe 2.75 
Mienson {Supply Company ..wse. eee 6.50 
Kansas City Typewriter Co.—Repairs. 7.50 

EV OLAL Ie rac cuits reretavelehe, Mataak ease eh ee eet $430.08 


Accompanying and forming part of our 
Report dated January 12, 1925. 


Correspondence 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


In ancient times the wise men, desiring 
knowledge of coming events, always con- 
sulted their favorite oracle or supposed 
agent of the omnipotent; which accounts 
for the extreme tardiness of modern civili- 
zation. 

In this age, poets, scientists and philoso- 
phers all agree that future events always 
cast their shadows before them. There- 
fore, if it is desired to Know what is going 
to happen in the future, consult the record 
of human events as they daily pass in re- 
view and measure them accurately, then 
weigh them carefully in the scales. of 
knowledge and the future is revealed. 

There are many would-be oracles, or 
prophets, today trying to foretell the 
future; some will find the truth, others 
doubtless will come close. 

There may be many in the organized 
labor movement who _ possess_ prophetic 
talent, but very few except Wm. Z. Foster, 
are apparently willing to put their talents 
to the acid test by proclaiming what is 
absolutely necessary to insure the labor 
movement of the accomplishment of its 
ideals. 

Without any desire to pose as a prophet, 
it would not be amiss to point out one or 


two conditions in our own organization 
which, from recent experience, shows the 
wisdom of some change; yes the positive 
necessity. For instance, the strike fund. 
All thoughtful and earnest members are 
agreed that a change there is absolutely 
essential to the future well-being of the 
organization. But what is to take its 
place? That is one of the problems that 
the next international convention will be 
called upon to solve. Brothers, give it 
some thought, and send the most intelli- 
gent minds in your lodge as delegates. 

Another question worthy of mature de- 
liberation is, what about extending the 
building and banking policy, which has 
already reached the first definite stages of 
development. 


Probably the most important of any is the 
question of a permanent organizing policy. 
On what terms are the employes of the 
“Hard Boiled Roads” to be taken into this 
organization? By the whitewash route, or 
the “Cold Cash” route, or by some intelli- 
gent plan of requiring complaince with a 
standard of merit and mechanical ability. 

The locomotive engineer and fireman 
are very properly given legal protection in 
the exercise of their vocation, but what 
account does the law take of the mechanical 
equipment, material and skilled man ac- 
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complishment that goes into the creation 
of the machine that affords the engineer 
and fireman an occupation? If the federal 
boiler inspection law is to be administered 
impartially, it must be extended to include 
the element of manufacture, which means 
in the last analysis, a law to require given 
standards in both material and workman- 
ship. 

Modern methods are being adopted every 
day that develop new problems of craft 
operation. With these methods must be 
considered the question of the health and 
safety of the operators and adjacent work- 
men. Oxy-acetylene, thermit and electric 
welding and cutting processes cry out to 
the civilized community for a legal status 
in the Bureau of Locomotive and Safety 
Appliances. 


The ever present long stroke air hammer 
and its related problems of health and 
safety also should come within the juris- 
diction of a federal bureau. 


Brothers, these vital issues are before 
our international organization with con- 
stantly increasing importance to the mem- 
bership, and they must be dealt with ac- 
cording to the previous high ideals and 
present hopeful expectation of the more 
active and interested members. But 
indolence or indifference will not even 
start in to secure these things that are 
recognized by every one as necessary. And 
neither will a niggardly financial policy, or 
one of vulgar and cowardly economy, 
which might be dictated by a short-sighted 
and selfish minority. 


In order that this international brother- 
hood shall advance, it must be dominated 
by the fundamentals of tolerant fellowship, 
high-minded citizenship, broad-minded 
craftsmanship and intelligent leadership 
which is responsive if not entirely re- 
sponsible to the membership, such would 
be a democratic combination that could 
render service to humanity and command 
the highest respect. 

Trusting that you will find space in the 
nex tissue of the Official Journal for the 
foregoing, I am, fraternally yours, Jas. H. 
Gutridge, General Chairman District No. 26. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The first day of the year has been ob- 
served from earliest times as a day of glad 
rejoicing and reverent worship, it marks the 
first point beyond the imaginary line which 
separates the past from the future and sug- 
gests the thought of a carefully inventory 
of the past, not so much to change the 
things we have done, but to use our best ef- 
forts in the performances of duties lying 
beyond. 


I know that it is the ambition of our In- 
ternational President and all members of 
our Executive Council to be able to report 
in the near future that our membership has 
increased. The achievement of this ambi- 


tion can be attained with the efficient co-. 


operation of the officers and members of our 


subordinate lodges, the goal can be reached 
by means of a membership drive and a 
highly selective slogan, “None But the Best,” 
There are hundreds of men, who merit this 
appellation of “Best.” These are the men 
our organization needs, and these are the 
men who, though they may not now realize 
it, need our organization. 


Our members know many such men who 
are not in our organization. When our 
brothers come in contact with such men 
they should tell them what our order means 
to them and the coming generation, don’t 
gloat over past occurrences, let’s try and 
better conditions by exerting a little effort 
toward the betterment of our membership. — 

In the interest of the greater prosperity, 
the greater activity and the greater good of 
our organization, I as one who has done my 
utmost to assist all brothers irrespective of 
what lodge he was a member of and hope 
that each member personally will do some- 
thing more than attend meeting in a speech- 
less mood, say what’s'on your mind, that’s 
the place to say it not on the job or on a 
street corner. 

Hoping our efforts will meet with unquali- 
fied success, Fraternally yours, D. J. Mc- 
Guinness, B. A. S., L. 163. 


Shawnee, Okla. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Here’s to nineteen twenty-five—thank the — 


Lord we’re still alive; 


Now let us onward; upward strive, on to 
victory’s goal. 

With sleeves rolled up, with might’ and vim 

We'll fight. the fight and victory win. 

We'll meet adversity with a grin—and keep 
our unions whole. 

This is a poor verse, but the sentiment is 
right, anyway. Yours fraternally, Harry 
Lindsey, L. 293. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has been some time since the Auxiliary 
has had an article in the Journal, so would 
just like to say to the readers that we are 
still existing and doing our best in every 
yay we can in the interest of the organiza- 
ion. 

The strike has been a great handicap, of 
course. We expected nothing else. Still, 
we have held our own pretty well all over 
the country. We have lost a few locals, 
some members from others, and our income 
has been rather slim owing to the fact that 
we charged no dues from the members 
whose husbands were out on strike. How- 
ever, some of the roads have settled, other 
members have secured permanent employ- 
ment for other firms and those members 
are paying their dues regularly. 

I have been authorized by the Executive 
Board of the Auxiliary to advise all locals 
that in order to build up our organization 
to something like its pre-strike strength, 
we will for a period of six months charge 
no initiation fee to those becoming mem- 
bers of our organization. We feel sure in 


; 


it 
ih 
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this way many will come in who have de- 
sired to work with us but on account of 
existing circumstances do not feel like pay- 
ing the initiation fee. 

We have all felt the need of closer co- 
operation while undergoing the hardships 
which it was necessary to endure in order 
to win the strike, and many of us are in 
that section of the country where the strike 
is still in effect, and realize more each 
day what it means to have the sympathy 
of the union back of us and not have to 
go alone. I trust each the wife, mother, 
daughter and sister of each member. of 
the Brotherhood will take advantage of this 
six months’ offer to become one of us with- 
out any cost whatever, and that our mem- 
bership will double itself before the time 
expires. 

With best wishes to all the readers of 
the Journal for health, happiness and suc- 
cess in all their undertakings throughout 
the year 1925, I am, yours fraternally, Mrs. 
A. F. Bingham, Int. Sec’y-Treas. Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It was my good fortune and pleasure to 
be in Ottumwa, Iowa, on January 8th, and 
attend a banquet given by the Shopmen’s 
Local Federation. 


The purpose behind the occasion, as I 
understand, was to demonstrate the solidar- 


_ity of the local craft organizations and 


augment the already harmonious relations 
with the officials of the C. M. & St. P. Rail- 
road Company, on the Southwest Division, 
and they were so well pleased with the 
results that the members of Local Lodge 
No. 738, requested that I write an article 
for publication in our Official Journal, with 
the hope that other shopmen might recog- 
nize some merit in the plan to establish 
closer and more harmonious relations with 
the official family, and act along the same 
or similar lines. 


A very satisfying dinner was prepared 
by and served under the direction of Frank 
Mick, a blacksmith helper, and it was the 
general opinion that Frank is submerging 
his more valuable talents by continuing in 
the shops. 


Through invitations, this festive function 
was attended by about one hundred and 
sixty persons, including the following: 


Supt. Buford and staff; Supt. Hoehn and 
staff; Master Mechanic Hempstead and 
staff, including Mr. Brousard, general fore- 
man, and Mr. Kreamer, boiler foreman, and 
others whose names were not secured. Also 
Mr. Klahn, chief dispatcher, Mr. Barnoski, 
roadmaster, Mr. Jordan, yardmaster, Mr. 
Vosberg, district engineer; yardmen, sec- 
tionmen and shopmen of the various crafts. 

After dinner, introductory speeches were 
made by Brother Fred Dulaney, a_ boiler- 
maker who was the toastmaster, Brother 
Charles Ruhland, a machinist, and chairman 


of the local federation, Brother William F. 
Grant, a boilermaker, and chairman of the 
committee on entertainment, who explained 
the motives and hopes of those who spon- 
sored the plan and participated in its exe- 
cution. 

These speeches were responded to, briefly, 
in a humorous, earnest, happy or instructive 
manner by the following: 

Mr. Hoehn, Mr. Klahn, Mr. Barnoski, Mr. 
Jordan, Mr. Vosberg, Mr. Hempsted, Mr. 
Jackson; Mr. Calvert read an original poem 
dealing with the labor and rewards of rail- 
road men, wherein he finally concluded that 
the glory all goes to the agent, Mr. Wood- 
ward, general auditor for the machinists, 
Mr. Johnson, general chairmen for the car- 
men, and others, including the undersigned. 


Mr. Buford made the address of the. eve- 
ning, thereby attaining one of his life’s am- 
bitions, as he humorously put it. His whole 
speech was interspersed with examples and 
anecdotes that enlivened the interest. He 
showed conclusively the community of in- 
terest that exists between the railroad of- 
ficials and the employees, dwelling partic- 
ularly on the growing affability between the 
officials and shopmen, which he expected 
to continue and hoped that these banquets 
and the opportunity they afford for getting 
together, would be continued and the prac- 
tice extended to other portions of the rail- 
road. He also touched briefly on the fi- 
nancial condition of the “Milwaukee,” giv- 
ing some interesting facts relative to vari- 
ous financial methods of maintaining busi- 
ness institutions, after they have been 
launched. 


Communications were read from Mr. Gil- 
lick, general manager, Mr. Sillcox, general 
superintendent motive power, and other 
high officials, expressing regret because of 
their inability to be present and mingle in 
the sociable assemblage of the evening. 


The spirit of the occasion together with 
the facts brought out relative to the general 
railroad situation, confirmed every one in 
the conviction that when all is said and 
done, “The Old Milwaukee,” is without doubt 
the best railroad in the country, if not in 
the world; and that don’t mean that we 
have no trouble, only that there is a fair 
disposition on the part of every one to min- 
imize and eliminate trouble, in fact, many 
such expressions were heard during the 
evening. 

Every one will agree that the changing 
tide or railroad sentiment in the country - 
will very shortly necessitate many modified 
ideas, as to methods and policies to be pur- 
sued in negotiations between employer and 
employee, and it would doubtless be the 
unanimous decision, that satisfied cows give 
the best milk, and that old illustration goes 
double in this case, applying alike to man- 
agement and shopmen. 

The members of the Ottumwa Local 
Shopmen’s Federation have earnestly re- 
quested that this notice be printed in the 
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next issue of the Journal. I second the 


motion. 

With very kind regards to the editor, the 
Journal and the brotherhood, I am, frater- 
nally yours, James H. Gutridge, General 
Chairman, District No. 26. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am herewith attaching an amendment 
that should interest the boilermakers of In- 
diana, and in general as it is a step to curb 
the engineers, who are now controlling the 
positions as inspectors in the various states 
by having enacted in the Law Boiler Boards, 
composed of manufacturers, insurance and 
operators, and specifying the experience to 
be engineers of sO many years service to 
hold a position as boiler inspector. 


At the present time Indiana has five in- 
spectors under the jurisdiction of the In- 
dustrial Board of Indiana, the chief is a 
technical student of power plant engineer- 
ing; there is only one boilermaker in the 
department, and this chief is going to try 
and have the present law changed to make 
the position for engineers of the power 
plant. 


I would like to see the boilermakers of 
Indiana wake up and demand of the coming 
legislature this position for boilermakers by 
getting this amendment enacted in law. I 
cannot give this my personal attention as 
it would appear I was after a position. You 
can be of assistance by having the Grand 
Secretary of our organization to direct each 
lodge in Indiana to get busy and get this 
amendment in the hands of their represen- 
tatives or state senator, also for all lodges 
to get together on the subject by the sev- 
eral secretaries corresponding with each 
other and having a legislature representa- 
tion to present the amendment. Yours 
truly, Jim Donohue. 


A Bill. 


To amend an act entitled, “An Act pro- 
vided for certain safety appliances to be 
used on steam boilers, provided for con- 
struction, inspection and installation of 
such boilers, and provided for enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act, and for fixing 
penalties for violation thereof.” (Approved 
March 8th, 1915.) 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives of State of Indiana, in legis- 
lature assembled: 


That section 2 of the Act entitled, “An 
Act providing for certain safety appliances 
to be used on steam boilers, providing for 
construction, and providing for enforcement 
of this act, and fixing penalties for the 
violation thereof,’ approved March 8, 1915, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That from and after the passage 
of this act boiler inspectors under the jur- 
isdiction of the Industrial Board of Indiana, 
shall be selected with reference to their 
actual experience of not less than eight (8) 


years in the building, repairing, testing and 
inspecting of high-pressure steam boilers 
to perform the service required as such in- 
spectors.” 


That Section 2 of said act is hereby 


-amended so as to provide that the salary 


of each boiler inspector appointed under 
said act shall be $2,000 per year, and travel- 
ing expenses, and allowance to each inspec- 
tor, to be fixed by Industrial Board of In- 
diana; and said section is further amended 
by adding thereto a new paragraph, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Industrial Board of Indiana may, 
from time to time, appoint such additional 
inspectors as the needs of the service may 
require. Such additional inspectors shall 
be assigned by the Industrial Board of In- 
diana in such a manner that their work 
will be most effective. Their qualifications, 
salaries, traveling expenses, and allowances 
shall be as already provided for.” 


Brownville Jct., Me. 


Just two years ago today, 

The shopmen struck on the B. & A. 

We owned a nice home in Derby, Maine, 

But William stayed out just the same. 

He worked in Orneville and Greenville and 
Great Works, too, 

He done anything and everything he could 
get to do. 

Then he went to Brownville Junction and 
hit up the C. P. 

He got a job to work nights, but he couldn’t 


leave me. 

So he bought a house lot and built me a 
cabin, 

We thought anything would be better than 
scabbing. 

Then we let our nice house to a B. & A. 
engineer, 

And took a few things and moved right up 
here. 

We have only one room, fourteen by 
eighteen, 


But we are still in the mood to keep right 
on fighting. —Mrs. Eva Dunfee. 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

This is to notify you that Roy Critzer, 
brother of S. P. Critzer, died in New Mex- 
ico on December 14, 1924. Fraternally yours, 
EK. M. Daywalt, C. S., Local 170. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with regret that Lodge No. 548 an- 
nounces the death of Brother John Forsythe 
neve a short illness, he died December 31, 

924, 

We, his brother members, extend to his 
wife and family our heartfelt sympathy in 
this their hour of bereavement and sorrow 
and pray that God may help them to bear 
this trial with fortitude and their sorrow 
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may be softened to a brighter and better 
world where sorrow is unknown. 


Brother Forsythe was a member of this 
brotherhood for a good many years, during 
which time he was a faithful worker for 
same and gained many friends. [Frater- 
nally yours, John Crawford, C. S., Local 548. 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


As a reader of your valuable Journal, and 
seeing that you was good enough to get one 
of our members a perfect layout of a wrap- 
per sheet, I will esteem it a great favor if 
you will kindly sound our brother boiler- 
makers so that we can learn the best meth- 
ods of removing or taking out of their own 
hole, both plain and stay tubes from a 
Scotch marine boiler. That is where they 
are often very heavily encrustated with 
scale and salt. 

As there seems to be so many ways of 
doing this job I am sure it will be inter- 
esting to all marine boilermakers. 

Thanking you in anticipation of seeing 
this matter discussed in our Journal.—yYours 
very truly, “Worker,” Bro. James Wilson. 


Note: Will some of our members who have 
had special experience with this problem 
please answer Bro. Wilson, through the col- 
umns of the Journal and give him the bene- 


fit of their experience? We hope so and 
will be glad to publish same.—The Editor. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am asking you for a little space in the 
Boilermakers’ Journal, which I have so 
highly appreciated in the last two years, 
and as it would be an impossibility to see 
all the brothers, I will take this opportunity 
in thanking all our Grand Lodge Officers, 
and all the boilermakers for the kind as- 
sistance that they gave Mrs. Peterson and 
myself during my confinement in the penal 
institution of the state of Missouri, also for 
their assistance for my release for which 
I am more than thankful, and which I hope 
they will never have cause to regret. Thank- 
ing you all again for your kindness, I am, 
as ever, your brother and friend, Charles 
Peterson. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada: 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly publish the following in the next 
issue of Journal. We, the officers and 
members of Local 637, desire to express our 
sorrow at the death of Brother James Mc- 
Carthy, which occurred on December 18, 
1924, after a short illness. We desire to 
extend our sympathy to the bereaved fam- 
ily. Fraternally yours, James Lennox, C. 
S. & F. S., Local 637. 


International Correspondence 


: Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated September 26, which arrived 
during my absence from the state. I only 
returned to Newcastle on the 8th instant 
after an absence of seven weeks at Mel- 
bourne in connection with the hearing of 
our Federal Arbitration case. This matter 
has now been brought to finality, the final 
judgment having been delivered on Decem- 
ber 5. The result has been very disap- 
pointing to me after such a long and strenu- 
ous preparation and eonduct of this big 
case. We have lost some conditions that 
we have enjoyed for many years, and have 
gained others which we have not previous- 
ly enjoyed. Our hope to secure the benefit 
of a shorter working week by a reduction 
from 48 to 44 hours was dispelled early in 
the hearing. The court has definitely an- 
nounced a policy that there will be no re- 
duction of hours unless good cause. can be 
shown for injury to health in any particu- 
lar occupation. The judges claim that the 
shertening of hours is a question for the 
legislature rather than for the court. This 
definite pronouncement ought to spur work- 
ers in this country on to taking a more 
active interest in political matters than 


some of them appear to do at the present 
time. 

I will forward you a copy of the award 
as soon as printed copies are available. 

Unfortunately the laws of this country 
practically make it imperative to deal with 
industrial matters per medium of arbitra- 
tion courts, either state or federal. Strikes 
are prohibited under heavy penalties and 


the Employers’ Associations refused to treat 


with their 
courts. 

I read in the press that President Coolidge 
was re-elected, and I regretted to learn of 
the defeat of Senator LaFollette for this 
position. 

Since I last wrote you the Labor Govern- 
ment in the State of Victoria was defeated 
by a combined vote of the two anti-labor 
parties and were forced to tender their 
resignation as a Government to the Gover- 
nor of the State. A coalition party (anti- 
labor) has been formed, but their majority 
is also a very slender one. The Labor Gov- 
ernment asked for a dissolution in order to 
make an appeal to the electors of the State, 
but the Governor refused this, and until the 
present administration is unseated this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs will continue. 
Workers in Victoria hope that when the 
next general election takes place they will 


employes except through the 
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secure the return of sufficient Labor mem- 
bers to ensure them securing the reins of 
government with a decent working majority. 

According to the press reports a start is 
to be made with the Sydney Harbor bridge 
early in the year 1925, but this probably 
refers to the foundation work for the main 
piers and the approaches to the bridge. 
These will be composed for the most part 
of stone and reinforced concrete, etc., and 
it looks as if it will be some considerable 
time before there is any call for the labor 
of our members. 

The Commonwealth Government invited 
tenders in Australia and abroad for the con- 
struction of two cruisers previously men- 
tioned in my letters. Two tenders have 


been submitted by Australian firms. It 
remains to be seen whether they will be 
successful or not, but personally I have 
very grave doubts about our chances of 
competing against the lower wages and 
lower material costs of Great Britain. 


I regret that my absence from the State 
prevented me from forwarding our usual 
Christmas greeting, so I will have to con- 
tent myself with wishing yourself and mem- 
bers of your organization a happy we pros- 
perous New Year. 


With best wishes. Yours fraternally, J. 
O’Toole, General Secretary. 

P. 8. Copies of your Journal up to No- 
vember issue duly to hand. 


Technical Articles 


GEOMETRICAL FORMS AND THE DESCRIBING OF SHAPES. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


In taking up some of the geometrical 
shapes that are of varied sides, and more 
difficult to arrive at—the draftsman enters 
into very interesting material. The Boiler- 
maker may not know just where these varied 
shapes are met with; but that is a matter 
that time will unfold. 


A person can well argue with these forms, 
the same as many a short-sighted workman, 
who continually declares that “you never 
have any use for laying out—so what is the 
use in learning it?” The fact of the mat- 
’ ter is, if you do not know how to lay out 
in a confident manner—it is absolutely cer- 
tain that no employer or foreman will ever 
hint about it to you. They just leave you 
to yourself to belittle yourself in oblivion 
if you want to. 


A generation ago a foreman or other ex- 
ecutive could well spend an hour now and 
then teaching a fellow worker certain things 
that were essential to the business. But to- 
day, with wages around the dollar per hour 
mark, and over, and competition is extreme- 
ly keen, and the full secret of many a suc- 
cessful business is better production over a 
competitor—all available energy is taken up 
in rustling in work and getting it out in 
greased lightning fashion. 


Because of this, the worker can no longer 
-‘experiment on a customer’s or employer’s 
time—every available minute must be spent 
in production. A shop that ignores this 
principle—his costs will run up consider- 
ably over his competitor, and the customer 
will feel he has been done, and in the future 
a competitor will get the work. Hence a 
shop that has high costs will have difficulty 
in soliciting work for his men, and conse- 
quently there is idleness, lost time. At the 
same time the shop that can produce gets 
the orders, and the men work more steadily. 
But here each man is held to what he can 


best do, a soul grinding task, called bore- 
dom. 


It is much like in the Ford Motor Plant, 
where work is steady and well paid. Every 
man within the plant knows perfectly well 
he must produce to schedule all the time, 
or out he goes. Every worker in this plant 
sees tens of thousands of workers from all 
over the country looking toward the Ford 
plants hoping, almost praying some one will 
get let out so he can get in. The workers 
inside see this condition and give all they 
got. But whoever gets to executive posi- 
tions out of these masses—only those who 
study after working hours, and can invent 
ways of shortening labor, thereby increas- 
ing production, or by suggesting reorganiza- 
tion of workers or machines for increased 
production. 


And while the Boiler Maker Craft is not, 
quite that bad, still the same policies gov- 
ern, only in a lesser measure. The only 
hope you have is to climb up out of the 
top. To stay with the air hammer, the 
tube roller; the drills, the reamers, the 
calking guns means only increased competi- 
tion and everything that goes with it. 


We left off with the triangle shape of 
geometrical form, where three lines make a 
triangle; so here we enter the four line 
treatment. Now these four line shapes are 
called “quadrilaterals,” meaning four sides, 
but the sides may be placed in any different 
angle to each other. Thus at A, we have a 
TRAPEZIUM, which means a figure having © 
four sides but all lines run at different 
angles. Or: 


A TRAPEZOID is a foursided figure, 
having two sides parallel, while the other 
two sides form acute angles, as at B. 


'A SURFACE has two dimensions—length 
and breadth. It can be flat, curved or 
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polygon shape, and is applied to all objects 
requiring inside or outside measurements. 


A PLANE in Geometry means a flat sur- 
face line. It may be drawn to represent 
any flat portion, in or on a drawing. A 
plane lies in any given direction and con- 
tains no elevation or depressions. 


A PARALLELOGRAM is a figure mean- 
ing whose opposite sides are parallel and 
forming a diagram. It does not need to 
have perpendicular sides, since there are 
several kinds of parallelograms. The alti- 
tude is that distance between the base and 
the top parallel lines. 


Observe here we graduate out of the 
three-line treatment and step into four-line 
treatment; since a square, rectangle, etc., 
must have four lines to make the four 
sides. 

A RHOMBUS is an oblique angle equibi- 
lateral parallelogram, whose sides are equal 
and the opposite sides parallel, but the 
angles unequal, two being obtuse and two 
acute, thus giving a diamond shaped dia- 
£ram, C. 

A RHOMBOID is an oblique parallelogram 
whose opposite sides and angles are equal, 
pat which is neither equilateral nor equiang- 
ular. 

A SQUARE is a parallelogram all of 
whose opposite sides are equal, parallel and 
at right angles, see D. 


A RECTANGLE is the same as a square, 
only two of its sides are longer. Some work- 
men call this an “oblong,” but it is not, as 
an oblong has the shape of a wash boiler 
bottom. See E. 

A POLYGON is the Grecian word for a 
plane figure bound by straight sides. The 
design can have from 3 to 12 sides or more 
for its plan. The sum of these sides is 
called the “perimeter.” Polygons are classi- 
fied according to the number of sides, as 
ave Gl Bens er nus 


A triangle has 3 sides. 

A quadrilateral has 4 sides. 

A pentagon has 5 sides. 

A hexagon has 6 sides. 

A heptagon has 7 sides. 

A octagon has 8 sides. 

A nonagon has 9 sides. 

A decagon has 10 sides. 

A undecagon has 11 sides. 

A duodecagon has 12) sides. 

DESCRIBING OF CIRCLES is a very 
essential 'thing in all forms of drafting. 
There is so much governed by arcs, and 
parts of circles, that some of the simpler 
treaties are necessary. 

A CIRCLE is described from a common 
center and can be made any size as at K. 

CIRCUMFERENCE is the distance around 
the circle, and is determined by multiply- 
ing its diameter by the factor 3.1416. It 
can also be subdivided in numerous equal 
spaces, and the sum of these gives the 
girth or circumference. 

RADIUS is always equal to one-half of 
the diameter. It is that distance to which 


the dividers are set to as the span for de- 
scribing of ares or circles. 

TANGENT .is where a line, straight or 
curved passes over any part of a circle or 
are. It must only touch in one place. 

DIAMETER is the longest line that can 
be placed in a circle; it is twice the radius. 
See L. ; 

SEMI-CIRCLE is the half of a full circle, 
Semi means half. 

ARC is any part of a circle, no matter 
how large or ‘small, just so it is no full 
circle or semi-circle. 

CHORD is a straight line that cuts an 
are at two points. It can take on any posi- 
tion or length, just so it is not the diameter 
line. ; 

SEGMENT is that part between the arc 
and chord line and can be either large or 
small. 

ZONE is that part of a circle in between 
the diameter line and the chord line. It 
is the position of the chord line that gov- 
erns the size of the zone, although a zone 
can be made between two chord lines in a 
circle or semi-circle. 


SECTOR is that part of a semi-circle, or 
circle subdivided by the radius lines or 
diameter and radius lines. See M. 


QUADRANT is a quarter circle. 


CONCENTRIC CIRCLES are similar. to 
parallel lines where two or more circles are 
described from a common center as at N. 

ECCENTRIC CIRCLES are those de- 
seribed from different centers, and are 
called so, possibly because of the eccentric 
on engines, etc., as at O. 

This, ina measure, covers the more popu- 
lar geometrical forms most draftsmen meet 
with. The next step is to know the geome- 
try of their. construction. This is still 
harder, and is very interesting. 


INSCRIBED PENTAGON means the draw- 
ing of a pentagon on the inside of a circle. 
If it were drawn on the outside we would 
speak of it as “circumscribed.” To draw a 
pentagon geometrically, first draw a circle 
to any size and then fill in the vertical and 
horizontal axis lines as A-B; C-D. Next 
bisect A-E in point F, and using F-C as 
radius, strike arc C-G. Then change cen- 
ters to C and C-G as radius, strike arc G-H 
and C-H will be the length of one of the 
sides. Pick this length and step off five 
portions, and if accurately done, the last 
point will finish exactly in point C. After 


this join each of these points with lines 


and the pentagon is finished. 

INSCRIBED HEXAGON, is one of the 
simplest shapes to develop. Simply de- 
scribe a circle the size of Hexagon, and 
with the same radius of circle, use points 
I and J as centers, describe arcs to cross 
circle in points 1-2; 3-4. Join these points 
with lines and the hexagon is -complete. 
Observe both arcs from I and J must inter- 
sect exactly on center K, 

CIRCUMSCRIBED OCTAGON is drawn on 
the outside of the circle shown dotted, and 


\ \ 


a 
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described from M. Here we show two dif- 
ferent methods, first, draw the circle and 
with T-square draw lines b and b’ parallel 
to each other and exactly tangent to arc. 
Next draw vertical lines as a and a’, and 
then use the 45 degree triangle N on the 
T-square, and cut off the corners, as c-c’-c”, 
etc. When done accurately this is a quick 
and quite accurate way to describe an 
octagon. 

The second method is to draw a perfect 
square, as N-O-P-Q-N, either about a circle 
or without; set dividers to a radius of M-N, 
and each corner as N-O-P-Q as centers 
strike arc to cross each side line of square. 
This method may be used for testing the 
first method to see if it is accurately drawn. 


CIRCUMSCRIBED HEXAGON. At times 
it is desired to build a hexagon on the out- 
side of a circle. In such cases, use .the 
radius -r- of circle, and u as center, mark 
point d on inside circle. Next from -e- the 
point of tangency erect a line as f-g to cross 
the miter -d- of hexagon. After this reset 
compas sto radius R, or from center of circle 
to -f- as radius and strike the outside circle. 
The line f-g is the length of one side, so 
with this side step around the circle and 
hexagon is finished. Or, you can treat this 
as we did the inscribed hexagon, only using 
the larger circle. 

INSCRIBED PENTAGON is built on the 
outside of a circle in the same way. Sup- 
posing that the miter or hip lines established 
for an inscribed pentagon are aS xX-M; X-N. 
Therefore extend these some distance and 
from -o- square a line as o-p which must 
be at right angles to o-x, then where o-p 
crosses x-m-p, the hip, x-p will be the radius 
for describing the outside circle. Use p-p 
as one side line and step off the remaining 
lines and the pentagon is finished. 


AN OBLONG is a geometrical shape, hav- 
ing flat sides and semi-circles for the ends. 
It has two diameters, its width and length. 
First draw the center line A-B, and set 
dividers to the radius the oblong is to have. 
After this measure the length as A-B, and 
use A as center mark EH, and describe this 
semi-circle. Next use B as, center and 
mark point F, and then use F as center, 
describe the other end. After this connect 
the tangent arcs with side lines as D and 
C, and the oblong is finished. Any meas- 
urements described may be filled in. 


OVAL—This is a geometrical shape, where 
the sides have a longer sweep than the ends. 
An oval contains two diameters, a major or 
long diameter, and the minor or short 
diameter. There are several methods of 
developing an oval, but the three methods 
we show are most popular. An oval is 
ordinarily described from four different 
centers. 

With the first oval, let G-H be the long 
diameter, and I-J the minor diameter. The 
geometry of this oval is, to set dividers to 
center K, and K-J as radius, describe arc 
' J-L. Draw line G-J, and pick lines J-L and 


set as G-M. Bisect this distance G-M as 1-2, 
and draw line crossing the long axis at 
N, and the short axis at O. Then N and 
O are the centers for describing the end 
and side arcs. Transfer K-N as K-N’ and 
K-O as K-O’. Use N-G as radius and N 
and N’ as centers strike the end acrs to 
the divisional lines. Next use O-J as radius, 
and O-O’ as centers strike the side arcs. If 
accuracy was maintained the oval will work 
out very approximate. 


The geometry of method 2, is somewhat 
different, where P-Q is the major axis, and 
R-S is the minor axis. We take the full 
short diameter R-S and subtract it from 
the long diameter as P-U. The space that 
remains as U-G divide in three equal parts, 
and may be done by the diagram U-V-Q, 
where three equal spaces are stepped off on 
line U-V. Then from the third point join 
it to Q, and draw the others parallel to it, 
which divides the line U-Q in three equal 
parts. 

Next pick two of these spaces as U-2 or 
2-Q, and set as T-W and T-W’. This gives 
the centers for the end arcs. Now pick four 
of these spaces as U-1-2, or for convenience 
the distance W-W’ and set as T-X and T-X’ 
which gives the centers for the side arcs. 
Draw the divisional lines to show where the 
end ares stop and the side arcs begin, or 
they represent the point of tangency be- 
tween the two arcs. Use W-Q as radius 
and W-W’ as centers strike the end arcs. 
Then use X-R as radius and X and X’ as cen- 
ters strike the arcs for side which gives the 
oval as shown. 

The 8rd method is developed by the 
means of two circles or semi-circles. Here 
A-B is the major axis and C-D is the minor 
axis. Radius -r- describes circle C-D, while 
radius R describes semi-circle A-B. Divide 
each in the same number of equal spaces. 
six for a half circle, 12 for a full circle, or 
any number of equal spaces—just so they 
correspond. From each of the points in 
the large semi-circle erect lines, and from 
each point in the small circle draw hori- 
zontal lines as from 2’-3’ etc. Where these 
two sets of lines intersect as at a-b; a/-b’; 
etc., sketch a free hand curve and you have 
this oval finished. 

EGG SHAPED OVAL. This is a peculiar 
geometrical shape having a large and small 
end as well as a curved side. The length is 
governed by rules of proportion from the 
width. Let E-F be the width of large end, 
so from H describe the semi-circle as H-G-F. 
Next pick the full diameter as E-F and with 
H as center, mark point I-L-L’. Bisect the 
radius H-E as H-J and transfer this as I-K, 
which gives the center for the small arc. 
Observe this half radius of heel H-J is set 
inside of I, and not outside, since that 
changes the rules of proportion. Now draw 
the divisional lines as L-K and L’-K extend- 
ing them somewhat, and then describe the 
end arc from K, and the side arcs from L 
and L’. 

ELLIPSE. An Ellipse is a shape whose 
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curvature changes gradually so that it is 
described from more centers. However, 
most draftsmen use the oval and narrow it 
down to a shorter diameter, which gives an 
approximate elliptical effect. 


It can also be drawn as shown for cone 
sections by the manner of a rectangle. Here 
we have a semi-ellipse, where the width M-N 
is divided in equal spaces, 5 in this case. 
The length is also divided in that same 
number of spaces. By drawing lines hori- 
zontal from points M-N, and radial from 
O to 6-5-4-3-2-1, the intersections enable to 
sketch the ellipse. 


And while curves of the Elliptical Para- 
bola and Oval Parabola are a geometrical 
accomplishment—they are seldom met with 
any more. We have found other means of 
doing the same thing with less work. In 
either case, the oval of either of the three 
methods will work out approximately the 
same when given a similar proportion. 


Many geometrical problems are more a 
mental discipline than for practical usage, 
and they are things of discussion among 


draftsmen. Some draftsmen enjoy to see ~ 


what others know and if they find they do 
not know such simple things—they feel their 
training did not amount to much, and im- 
mediately they seek to lord it over his 
lesser brother. You have the same things 
in the practical shop work—men of lesser 
ability follow those of greater ability and 
training. 

All mental accomplishments are an asset 
for a person—just like music or singing or 
being well read, or a dozen other things are 
a cultural development. The man who 
reads world history gets more out of life 
than the man who is a sluggard like the 
turtle. Both live, but the former gets more 
out of life—he is continually obtaining new 
impressions, new sensations, new percep- 
tions, and new adjustments, all of which 
make for a better living. 


Co-Operation. 


VIRGINIA CO-OP AIDS 


Shenandoah Valley, Inc., is an admirable 
type of general community co-operative 
which seeks the upbuilding of 14 counties in 
the western part of Virginia. Most dis- 
tinctly it is not the ordinary garden variety 
of “boosters club,” but rather a thoughtful 
enterprise by Shenandoah citizens intent on 
improving their part of the world so as to 
attract home-seekers, tourists and farmers 


MINNESOTA BOASTS PREMIER 


Introducing you to Rothsay, Minn., Amer- 
ica’s premier co-operative community. There 
are nearly a million chances against one 
that. you have not the good fortune to live 
at Rothsay, in the famed Minnesota lakes 
region, but the inspiration which comes 
from its success in making co-operation a 
vital factor in nearly every branch of busi- 
ness will spur other American communities 
on to similar achievements. 

Rothsay and the surrounding countryside 
crowded into the town’s biggest hall the 
other day just to prove, as the chairman 
said, that “we are all members of one big 
co-operative family.” In the program which 
lasted irom morning till evening, every 
branch of Rothsay’s co-operative movement 
was reviewed. How the Creamery Co-op 
has been the mainstay of the farmers in 
the past few bad years; how the Co-op 
store had beaten the profit out of price and 
saved the community thousands of dollars; 
how the Co-op Shipping invariably obtained 
higher prices for live stock than individual 
shippers received; and what enormous quan- 
tities of grain had been handled through 
the Co-op Elevator this year; these suc- 
cesses were all reviewed by the managers 
entrusted with the various co-operatives. 


CIVIC ADVANCEMENT. 


to enjoy the beauties and prosperity of the 
historic valley. Shenandoah Valley, Inc., is 
tremendously interested in its schools, in 


linking town and country for mutual im- 


provement, in child welfare work, and sim- 
ilar services made possible by community 
co-operation. Workers, educators, social 
workers, clergymen, farmers, bankers and 
business men are co-operating in this big 
public co-operative. 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY. 


And still the story of co-operation in this 
Minnesota village was not all told, for every 
household could report some helpful service 
it had received from these co-op enterprises. 

Every branch of co-operation in Minne- 
sota has leaped ahead in the past few years, 
except in the dairy line, and that is already 
so well organized by the Minnesota Co-op- 
erative Creameries that there is nothing left 
to organize. This Association, it was re- 
vealed, had done a $1,000,000 business this 
year in handling machinery and supplies 
alone, of which $100,000 is to be returned 
to members on January lst as a co-operative 
dividend. Through insistent educative work 
for quality products, Minnesota co-operative 
butter is so good that it commands a pre- 
mium price on the market now, while the 
majority of all milk produced by members 
rates 92 per cent or better, an unusually 
high standard. 

These progressive. co-operators even own 


their own paper, the Fergus Falls Weekly’ 


Farm Press, which serves the co-operatives 
of all Ottertail county. “We need a press 
of our own to defend our enterprises when 
these reach dimensions that become menac- 
ing to big business,’’ the co-operator-editor 
told his audience. 
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News of General Interest 


GOVERNOR KENDALL OF IOWA EXPECTS AMENDMENT ENDORSE- 
MENT BY “PROGRESSIVE IOWA.” 


Governor N. HE. Kendall of Iowa says 
today in transmitting the twentieth amend. 


ment (Child Labor) to the legislature of 


as revolutionary and _ socialistic, 


Iowa: 

“There is some division of opinion con- 
cerning the merits of the proposed amend- 
ment, but I am persuaded that such senti- 


ment as has been aroused against it is 


manufactured rather than spontaneous. It 
has been denounced in inspired propaganda 
but the 
same arguments are reiterated with tedious 


energy against the amendment legalizing 


familiar objection 


a tax on incomes and the direct election 
of United States senators. That i864 
interposed against all 


enlightened reforms by the cupidity and 


sacrifice of men 


avarice which sanctifies money at the 
in the affairs of the 
world “ 

“The power sought to be conferred upon 


congress is no different either in nature or 


extent from that at present possessed by 
the legislatures of the-states themselves. 


conditions which prevail 


Many states, among them our own, have 
exercised it. It is not conceivable that, if 
granted the authority, congress will ever 
enact a statute disturbing the salutary 
in Iowa. This 
state has amply protected its children by 


restrictions as to their employment age, 
and as to the character of the occupations 
in which they may engage. - Some states, 
however, notably those in the extreme 
South, have declined to measure the inter- 
ests of humanity against the accumulation 
of money, and have refused to establish 
any limitations upon the sordid greed of 
the unscrupulous employer. From early 
morning until late evening, without holi- 
days for recreation, little people of tender 
years—the pride of the present and the 
hope of the future—are sentenced to a 
slavish labor which dwarfs the body, stunts 
the mind and stupefies the spirit. In those 
localities the result has been the sweatshop 
exploitation of child life, with the illiteracy, 
ignorance and disease which invariably 
accompany such abuses. 

“It is to correct such a deplorable situa- 
tion as this, and to conserve the health, 
promote the happiness, and assure the edu- 
cation of the nation’s youth, that this 
amendment to the constitution is demanded 
by the philanthropic impulse of the age. 
Its provisions are deemed essential by 
those whose solicitude for the welfare of 
the child is most enlightened and un- 
selfish, and I cannot believe they will be 
denied indorsement in progressive Iowa.” 


-HOOPER’S PREJUDICE NO BAR TO IMPARTIAL DECISIONS BY BOARD, 
WILKERSON DECREES. 


By Joseph A. Wise, 
Staff Correspondent, International Labor News Service. 


Northwestern Railroad. 


Chicago.—Federal Judge James H. Wilk- 
erson has just handed down a decision up- 
holding Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, in 
practically all of his contentions on final 
hearing upon petition and answer in the 
case of the Railroad Labor Board against 
J. McGuire, general chairman of the loco- 
motive engineers on the Chicago and 
The case will be 


appealed to the United States Supreme 
- Court. 


Judge Wilkerson held in substance that 


the notorious and proved violent and vir- 


ulent prejudice of Chairman Hooper against 
the railroad employes and their organiza- 
tions did not disqualify the Railroad Labor 
Board to act as a fair and impartial arbi- 
tration tribunal and that ‘it was insufficient 
to show prejudice of Hooper to disqualify 


him. This ruling of Judge Wilkerson is re-. 


garded as an outrageous perversion of jus- 


tice, an abrogation of the rule of common 


y 


Be 


Sense and the overruling of decisions of 

other courts and of the United States Su- 

preme Court itseif. . 
Respondent counsel also contended that 


ne 


Hooper and his board lacked jurisdiction 
when they rushed in and assumed charge of 
wage negotiations between the managers 
of 43 Western railroads and their employes 
in engine service last May. It was pointed 
out and proof offered that Hooper violated 
both the letter and the spirit of the trans- 
portation act of 1920 when he took that 
step, inasmuch as there was no dispute at 
the time “likely substantially to interrupt 


‘interstate commerce,” which the act pro- 


vides shall be the reason and motive for 
action of the board. That does not amount 
to a hill of beans, according to the view of 
Judge Wilkerson, and the board can go 
ahead and do what it pleases at any time 
it pleases. 

Respondent . counsel further contended 
that enforcement of the order of the Rail- 
road Labor Board that McGuire and 102 
other general chairmen and officers of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to appear before the board and 
testify would be an invasion of their con- 
stitutional rights under the fifth amend- 
ment, wherein it. is provided that “No per- 


- net income. 
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son shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law,” and 
that the order of Hooper was an attempt to 
interfere with the freedom of contract. 


< 


INCOME TAX IN 


WHO? Single persons who had net in- 
come of $1,000 or more or gross income of 
$5,000 or more, and married couples who 
had net income of $2,500 or more or gross, 
income of $5,000 or more must file returns. 

WHEN? The filing period is from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 15, 1925. 


WHERE? . Collector of internal revenue 
for the district in which the person lives 
or has his principal place of business. 


HOW? Instructions on Form 1040A and 
Form 1040; also the law and regulations. 


WHAT? Two per cent normal tax on 
the first $4,000 of net income in excess of 
the personal exemptions and credits. Four 
per cent normal tax on the next $4,000. 
Six per cent normal tax on the balance of 
Surtax on net income in ex- 
cess of $10,000. 

Your income tax for the year 1924 is less, 
in proportion to your income, than was the 
tax for 1923. A rate reduction, however, is 
not the only benefit afforded by the revenue 
act of 1924. Increase in the exemption for 
married persons, a 25 per cent reduction on 


“earned income,’ and other changes in 


“uary 1 to March 15, 1925. 


That sort of an argument made no appeal 
to Judge Wilkerson, and he swept the whole 
business aside and told Hooper to go ahead 
and be a law unto himself. 


A NUTSHELL. 


revenue legislation are of immediate inter- 
est to every taxpayer. 

The revenue act of 1924 requires that re- 
turns be filed by every single person whose 
net income for 1924 was $1,000 or more, or 
whose gross income was $5,000 or more, 
and by every married couple whose aggre- 
gate net income was $2,500 or more, or 
whose aggregate gross income was $5,000 
or more. Last year returns were required 
of married couples whose aggregate net in- 
come was $2,000 or more. Husband and 
wife, living together, may include the in- 
come of each in a single joint return, or 
each may file a separate return showing the 
income of each. Net income is gross in- 
come less certain specified reductions for 
business expenses, losses, bad debts, con- 
tributions, etc. 

The period for filing returns is from Jan- 
The: return, ac- 
companied by at least one-fourth of the 
amount of tax due, must be filed with the 
collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict in which the taxpayer has his legal 
residence or has his principal place of 
business. 


MEXICO PAYS SIGNAL HONORS TO MEMORY OF SAMUEL COMET, 


By International Labor News Service. 


™ Mexico City. — Mexico honored Samuel 
Gompers upon his death as it has honored 
no other foreigner. 


For the first time in history the rostrums 
in both houses were draped in mourning 
for three days. Resolutions of condolence 
were adopted by unanimous vote in the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies and 


the resolutions were published in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Flags were flown at half mast from the 
day of the death of Mr. Gompers until the 
hour of the funeral. All work was stopped 
throughout the nation for a full hour while 
the funeral was held. 

One of the halls in the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor Building has been named Sam- 
uel Gompers Hall. 

® 


PRESIDENT GREEN APPEALS FOR SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT. 


Appealing to all wage earners and to all 
Americans to give their active and immedi- 
ate support to the ratification of the Child 
Labor Constitutional Amendment by the 
states, William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, today sent 
a call to action to every labor organization 
in the United States. 

President Green declared that the Child 
Labor Amendment was “in a very distinc- 
tive way the work of our great leader, Sam- 
uel Gompers” and that ratification would 
be “a peculiarly impressive expression of 
our regard” for him. 

Addressing his proclamation to “The 
Workers of America,’ President Green said: 

“The most important and urgent task of 
this new year is the abolition of child la- 
bor. That children are employed in indus- 


try and commerce to the detriment of their 
full growth physically, mentally and spir- 
itually, is a challenge to the ideals of our 
Republic and to the humanitarian spirit of 
our nation. 

“As a nation we have twice expressed our 
desire to abolish child labor through the 
enactment of federal legislation, and our 
experience demonstrated the need of con- 
stitutional authorization to make such law 
effective. This amendment is necessary to 
bring about unity in the regulation of child 
jabor so that the children of all the states 
shall have equal opportunity to develop 
mentally and spiritually. The first step in 
securing that federal amendment was com- 
pleted with its approval by Congress. The 
next step is ratification by the various 
states. y 


2t- 
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“Forty-two state legislatures are to meet 
in the year 1925. To secure favorable ac- 
tion upon the amendment authorizing Con- 
gress to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age we must concentrate our ability, our 
energy, our resources to that end. 


“The enemies of the amendment are re- 
sourceful and vigilant. Though we are 
trebly equipped because of the justice, the 
humanity and the wisdom of our cause, there 
is grave need that we devote ourselves un- 
reservedly to the ratification of the amend- 
ment by each of the states. I call upon 
all labor to do its full share. 


“This amendment was in a very distinc- 
tive way the work of our great leader, Sam- 
ual Gompers. The abolition of child labor 
was a purpose upon which he had deep feel- 
ing. He organized the Permanent Commit- 
tee for the Abolition of Child Labor which 
formulated this amendment and urged its 
adoption by Congress. It will be a _ pe- 


\ 


culiarly impressive expression of regard for 
our former president to give the ratification 
of this amendment priority on all legisla- 
tive programs. 


“In this purpose of fundamental impor- 
tance not only to labor but to our nation, I 
appeal to all humanitarian and patriotic 
citizens that they give their support to this 
policy necessary for sustained national 
progress. 


“Though that portion of our movement 
which is in Canada is not directly concerned 
in this effort for the child labor amend- 
ment, yet they are directly affected by 
whatever standards we may secure. Is not 
the time opportune for the workers in Can- 
ada to weld another link in the bond uniting 
our economic movement by making the con- 
servation of child life the paramount issue 
for the coming year? 


“This is an undertaking with compelling 


appeal to the heart of the whole world. I 
urge whole-hearted co-operation.” « 


AUSTRIA FAVORS GOODS MADE BY 8-HOUR WORKERS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The Austrian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which has been engaged re- 


‘cently in the preparation of a new customs 


tariff, has adopted a provision authorizing 
the government to increase by 331/3 per 
cent the import duties on industrial prod- 
ucts coming from countries which do not 
apply the eight-hour day convention of the 
International Labor Organization. 


The text of the resolution voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies is as follows: 


“The government is authorized to in- 
crease, by an amount not exceeding one- 
third, by means of government order and 
with the consent of the chief committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the import duties 
provided by the customers tariff, on indus- 
trial products exported from states which 
have not ratified the Washington Conven- 
tion of 1919 on hours of labor and whose 
standards in regard to hours of work is 
considerably below that of the said conven- 
tion.”’ 


A View of the Flettner-Rotor System for Sailing Vessels, Mention of Which Was Made 
in Last Month’s Journal. 
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WELL FINANCED OPPOSITION WANTS REFERENDUM. POSSIBILITY 
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OF MISREPRESENTATION. iy 
They are, on the contrary, as fine-spirited — 
a group of American citizens as this coun-— 


Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee said 
yesterday: 

“The opponents of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment are busy in Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and elsewhere attempting to persuade 
the Governors and Legislatures to call ref- 
erendums. In most cases the executives 
and legislators are already pledged to the 
Amendment. The opponents of the Amend- 
ment realize that their superior funds allow 
them to carry on a popular campaign of mis- 
representation which the friends of the 
Amendment are not financially able to 
meet. This happened in Massachusetts, 


where the supporters only had $2,000 to 


spend, and the opponents are estimated to 
have spent over $50,000, or twenty-five times 
as much. 

“The people of all the states where there 
are referendums may expect to hear that 
the Amendment was drawn by_ bolsheviks, 
that it prohibits labor up to 18 years of age 
and the like. 


“We have been openly asked 
we would approve a referendum 
reply has always been: ‘Yes, on one con- 
dition. If the opponents of the measure 
will join with us in pooling the expense of 
informing the people so that at least half 
the space in newspapers, half the space on 
billboards, and half the radio talks will be 
in our hands, we are perfectly willing to 
submit the matter to popular vote.’ Nat- 
urally, the opposition has never agreed to 
this proposal. 

“The New York World, which is opposing 
the Amendment, in a leading editorial Jan- 
uary 7th, hopes the discussion can be kept 
at a high level. It says: 

“"This would mean the abandonment by 
the oponents of the amendment of false 
statements and slanderous arguments now 
current. The Child Labor Amendment is 
not Bolshevism. It does not prohibit the 
labor of youths up to eighteen years of age. 
It does not prohibit boys from doing chores 
on the farm or girls from washing dishes. 
It does not threaten the family, the home, 
religion or the flag. The men and women 
back of it are not inspired by Moscow, di- 
rected by Moscow or beholden to Moscow, 


and our 


whether | 


999 


try can show. 


ft 


In reply to the question of whether he 
thought the Amendment would be discussed 


on that basis, Mr. Lovejoy said: 


“There is a very little chance of it. It@ 
seems easier for the opposition to call names 
and tell a few stirring ghost stories about 
the terrible times to come than to answer — 


the fact that there is a real need for pro- 
tection of the children in industry from 


overlong hours, night work, industrial dis-— 


ease and accident.” 


Wide Spread Support of Amendment Among q 


Educators. ; 
The fact that letters from prominent edu- 


cators in scattered parts of the country are — 
pouring into the office of the National Child © 
Labor Committee is taken as evidence of a 


wide demand for the Amendment. 


Not only © 


the A. F. of L. wants the Amendment, but 


prominent students of history, 
and social science favor it. 
Dean Taylor of North Carolina State 
College. . 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor, dean of the Graduate 


economics — 


School of the North Carolina State College 


says: 
that the amendment is socialistic in either 
origin or intent unless I accept the notion 


“T can’t get started on the notion 


that every time the social group attempts © 
to guarantee the integrity and growth of the © 


individual, 
us. 
grant of power to Congress seems to me 


to be a travesty on representative govern- 
If we cannot trust our representa- 


ment. 
tive government to enact into legislation 


socialism is encroaching upon — 
The argument that it is a. dangerous © 


a 


those things which are for the public wel- 
fare then maybe we had better abolish rep- 
resentative government and establish a dic- 


tatorship. 
transfer of the argument from pure selfish- 
ness on the part of the interests who are 


I am myself convinced that the — 


opposed to the Amendment to that of inter- — 
ference with the state control is nothing but 


a smoke screen. 


By transferring it from — 


the basis of vested interests to that of an — 
old political philosophy gives it standing 


which it could never attain on more selfish 
bases.”’ 


BAERFACTS 


KEEP THE CHILDREN OUT OF THE SHOP! 
By J. M. Baer, the Congressman-Cartoonist. 
International Labor News Service. 


Every trade union .man, every labor or- 
ganization, every welfare organization of 
men and women should write and petition 
their State legislators to vote for the Child 
Labor Amendment and do what California 
has just done—pass it by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Children should go to school and not to 
a sweatshop. They should have the advan- 
tage of an education and not be raised in 


ignorance. 
business college show that the adult who 
received no education earns an average of 
$1,200 a year. The man or woman who has 
had a high school education receives an 
average of $2,200 per year. 


education receives an average of $6,000 a 
year. 
education. 


Recent figures given out by a 


And the person 
who has had the advantage of a college 


The figures prove the advantages of 


ee ae ee ee ee a ee ee ee 
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Furthermore, when unemployment comes, 
it is the men who are in the $1,200 class 
who are the first to be thrown out of em- 
ployment. It is the uneducated that hang 
on the ragged edge of industry. A New 
York organization recently made an analysis, 
of an army of unemployed men and found 
that the majority of these unfortunate and 
jobless: workers had gone to work under 16 
years of age, while two-fifths of them had 
gone to work under 14 years of age, and 
one-fifth had gone to work under 12 years 
of age. 

Many of them were out of work because 
some child was taking their place in in- 


dustry. And here is the real rub—the com- 
petition of the child, who is employed at a 
lower wage and longer hours, with the adult 
laborers. 

It is, therefore, to the best interests of 
every individual worker, regardless. of 
whether he has children or not, to work for 
the amendment. There is a bigger cause, 
however, than the selfish one of his own 
interests, and that is the humanitarian as- 
pect of the child labor question. Take the 
children out of the factory and the sweat- 
shop. 

Write to your State legislators of both 
houses at once! 


IMPROVE YOUR THINKING. 


It is no exaggeration to say that nine 
men out of every ten seldom really think 
so far as their work is concerned. 

They work because they have to work. 
They learn how to do that work just well 


enough to insure them a livelihood. Then, . 


according to their temperament, they lapse 
into a contented mediocrity or they com- 
plain because they are not advanced un- 
deservedly. 

Outside of work, too, they seldom do any 
real thinking. 

What they call thinking is sheer, guess- 
ing, or a mere dreamlike floating of ideas 
through the mind. From the moment they 
wake in the morning until they again close 
their eyes in sleep when night comes, they 
do not truly reflect about anything. 


SENATOR WALSH ATTACKS MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ PROPAGANDA AMONG 
FARMERS. 


Recalling the disclosures of the “insidious 
lobby” in 1913, of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which were the “sensa- 
tion of that day,’ Senator Walsh in a re- 
cent speech in the United States senate at- 
tacked the campaign of misrepresentation 
about the child labor amendment which is 
being carried on among the farmers of the 
country. 


“The extent to which their moral sense 


or their lobbying methods have been im-. 


proved may be judged from the character 
of the pamphlet to which reference has 
been made and a letter sent by Emery 
under date of September 3, 1924, to the 
editors of the farm journals throughout the 
nation urging them to join in his campaign 
and asserting that the amendment will not 
affect manufacturers appreciably, but that 
it is aimed at children on the farms. The 
author of the letter is too well informed 
not to know that both child labor laws en- 
acted by congress expressly exclude from 
their operation farm labor because it was 
deemed not injurious to children, and that 
there is no sentiment whatever either in or 
out of congress in favor of a departure 
from the policy so indicated and no pur- 
pose to piace any restraints upon the ordi- 


They read their newspapers to get—and 
forget—information, not to ask themselves 
and try to answer questions regarding the 
significance of what the newspapers tell 
them. Their conversation with their friends 
has in it no tincture of real thought, is but 
chit-chat about trivialities. If they go to 
the movies or the theatre, what they see 
or hear, however thought-provoking, leaves 
them perhaps bored, perhaps entertained, 
nothing more. 

Yet the way to progress and prosperity 
is the way of thinking. And the way of 
thinking is the way of intent inquiry into 
whatever suggests itself as a problem to 
be solved.—H. Addington Bruce, in Forbes 
Magazine (N. Y.) 


nary labor of children on farms or in the 
household. 

“Any attempt to prohibit such wholesome 
labor by congress under the authority of 
the amendment would fall under the con- 
demnation of the courts just as would a 
state law of like character enacted under 
its plenary power to limit, regulate or pro- 
hibit child labor. The reference of the 
writer of the letter for the truth may be 
accurately estimated from his statement 


‘therein that industrial concern in the pro- 


posed amendment and its effect upon fac- 
tory labor, as we may state, is a minor 
character, in that actual ‘child labor’ in 
factories is practically non-existent. The 
census of 1920, as heretofore stated, shows 
that there are 175,000 persons between 10 
and 15 years employed in factories. 


“Anyway, the National Association of 
Manufacturers as such has no special in- 
terest in children except to make money 
out of their labor. It is not an eleemosy- 
nary institution. Its purposes are not 
strictly humanitarian. It is no discredit to 
it to say that it exists for the purpose of 
promoting the financial interests of its 


members. Its opposition to the child labor 
amendment is sordidly and _ sickeningly 
selfish. Doubtless there are among its 


members many high minded men, men with 
hearts in bosoms who do not coin cash out 
of the lives robbed of the joys and oppor- 
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tunities of childhood, who know no more 
about its present hypocritical pretenses 
about being concerned for the sanctity of 
the American home than they did about 
the employment of Mulhall. The open ap- 
pearance of this champion of childhood, 
whose president is a textile mill owner, in 
the lists serve admirably to characterize 
the campaign against the amendment. 
Having annual revenues of approximately 
$350,000 a year, it is in a situation to do 
quite a lot to uphold the sacred doctrine of 
states’ rights and preserve the sanctity of 
the home. 


“Reference has been made to the activi- 
ties of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to enlist the support of farmers. 
In this effort it has been aided by one 


David Clark of Charlotte, N. C., who insti- 
gated the suits in which the federal child 


labor acts were held unconstitutional. Mr. 
Clark, the editor of the Southern Textile. 
Bulletin published at that city, who reports 
that ‘ever since the amendment passed (the 
congress) we have been laying a ground- 
work for the situation that is now rapidly 
developing.” As a part of that ground- 
work he and those associated with him 
had distributed ‘fully 50,000 pieces of 
literature in rural sections’ ‘to show the 
farmer.’ 

“At every turn in the road the sordid 
nature of the organized opposition to the 
amendment is revoltingly made manifest. 
Here and there some conservative minds 
wedded to the past regardless of the march 
of events and the revolution in industry 
find themselves unable to accept the amend- 
ment, but the driving force behind the oppo- 
sition is the desire to exploit the cnur ee 
of the nation.” 


Compilation of Labor News 


MUST PAY FOR GUARDS. 


London, England.—The British house of 
lords has voted that a coal mine company 
that asked for police protection for their 
mines during the 1921 strike must pay for 
that privilege, and has given judgment 
against the firm in the sum of $11,000. 

Trade unionists point out that this action 
by Britain’s highest legislative body may 
discourage employers from importing police 
for the purpose of garrisoning. their pits 
and work shops during strike times. 


OPTIMISTIC RUBBISH STOPS CLEAR 
THOUGHT. 


New York.—In a first-page article that 
could be read with profit by every organized 
worker, The’ Annalist, financial newspaper, 
calls on business men “to keep their feet 
on the ground.” 

“There is evidence that a good many men- 
tal shelves are cluttered with ‘optimistic’ 
rubbish which ought to be cleared out,” the 
editor says. 

Business men are urged to avoid ‘what 
experts in morbid psychology call ‘day- 
dreaming’—the attempt to lose one’s self in 
a fictitious, imaginative state of affairs 
where all goes well for one’s desires.” 

The Annalist called attention to a state- 
ment it made last August that it was folly 
- for business men to build on the $200,000,- 
000 increase the farmers received, through 
the advance in the price of wheat, “because 
the factory workers had lost three times as 
much purchasing power in the preceding 
four months.” 

“That is why trade has declined more in 
the industrial sections of the country than 
it has gone up in the agricultural. The 
optimism which could see only the farmers’ 
- gains, ignoring the greater loss in factory 


wages, is a fair sample of the mental rub- 
bish that current inventory taking ought to 
make an end of. 

“Let business throw away its book of in- 
cantations and devote itself instead to 
seund and scientific navigation.” 

The Annalist says that the 10 per cent 
wage reduction in Fall River textile mills 
has not produced fuller employment “and 
the probable spread of these reductions to 
Rhode Island will do nothing in the near 
future to increase purchasing power.” 


STATE RIGHTS SET ASIDE. 


St. Paul, Minn.—State legislators are ask- 
ing how they can give cities the right to 
control street car companies without hav- 
ing some federal judge invalidate the act. 

The last legislature empowered a commis- 
sion to set rates. Street car companies 
favored the plan, but the commission op- 
posed the Duluth street car company’s plea 
for rate increases and now a federal judge 
practically annulled the law. 

The street car companies and their back- 
ers, however, howl for state rights when 
they discuss the federal child labor amend- 
ment. 


: 


TROUBLE FOR DIAL LOOMS; HE UP- 
HELD POSTAL VETO. 


Washington.—According to current com- 
ment Senator Dial of South Carolina, who 
will retire from the senate on March 4, will 
have his troubles to secure senate approval 
if the president appoints him to the inter- 
state commerce commission. 

Dial was the one Democrat who voted to 
uphold the president’s veto, though Senators 
Bruce and King were paired against the 
measure. Dial’s vote upheld the veto. He 
recently attacked his party and praised the 
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president as a better Democrat than most of 
those brethren. Senator Democrats are en- 
raged’ and it is stated they have informed 
the White House of their intention to fight 
if the South Carolina “lame duck” is ap- 
pointed to any position. 

The indications are that the postal em- 
ployes will at least have the consolation of 
seeing the one who defeated them turned 
back to his southern home a political out- 
cast and jobless. 


MANY TRADE UNIONS BUY OFFICE 
HOMES. 


Washington.—By the purchase of a large 
residence for office purposes at Indiana- 
polis, the International Typographical Union 
has joined the increasing number of inter- 
national organizations that have adopted 
this policy. 

With the A. F. of L. building at Washing- 
ton, and the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress building at Ottawa, Canada, the 
following international affiliates of the A. 
F. of L. own their office headquarters: 

Machinists, Washington; Pressmen, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn.; Railway Clerks, Cin- 
cinnati; Hod Carriers, Quincy, Mass.; Black- 
smiths, Chicago; Bakery Workers, Chicago; 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers, Cincin- 
nati; Street Car Men, Detroit;' Boiler Mak- 
ers, Kansas City, Kas.; Steel Workers, Pitts- 
burgh; Carpenters, Indianapolis; Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, New York; Painters, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Plumbers, Chicago; Lathers, 
Cleveland; Printers, Indianapolis. 


STOCK TO WORKERS MAY NOT 
SUCCEED. 


New York.—During the coming year rail- 
roads will make an extra effort, it is said, 
to sell common stock to employes. 

Railroad managers, however, are not 
agreed as to the value of the plan, accord- 
ing to statements printed in a local news- 
paper by “one of the heads of a large east- 
ern system.” 

“There is still a question in my mind,” 
this unnamed executive said, ‘about the ad- 
visability of selling common stock to em- 
ployes. It will work out very well if the 
stock goes up, but should it decline, there 
is a chance that the employes will take 
the attitude that we have ‘loaded’ them up 
with the stock. This might prove a_ detri- 
- ment to the morale of our working force, 
which we want, if possible, to avoid.” 


CO-OP. HOUSING PLAN HAS REDUCED 
RENTS. 


New York.—Tenant members of the Bed- 
ford-Barrow co-operative apartments pay a 
monthly rental of $52 for housing that costs 
$100 and upwards in the same neighborhood 
under private landlords, says the Co-Opera- 
tive League. 
_ The actual expenses of running each 
apartment amount to only 75 per cent of 
the total paid by each tenant member. The 


balance is either interest, returned at the 
end of the year, or payment toward the re- 
tirement of mortgages, which is credited to 
capital stock account. 


“These 35 co-operators not only get re- 
duced rent, but are organizing the co-opera- 
tive buying of milk, ice, apples and other 
perishable fruits, and cord wood for their 
fireplaces,” the Co-Operative League says. 

“They are planning to fit up a kitchen in 
the basement where food may be prepared 
and sent hot to the apartments, a play- 
ground on the roof for the children, a car- 
penter shop in the basement for the men 
who use tools, a sewing room for the women, 
magazine clubs and other co-operative feat- 
ures. This association is planning its sec- 
ond housing development.” 


OPPOSES MEDIATION FOR RAIL 
DISPUTES. 


Chicago.—Ben W. Hooper, supposed “neu- 
tral” chairman of the railroad labor board, 
has declared against mediation and concili- 
ation in railroad disputes. In a letter to 
Congressman Sanders of Indiana, opponent 
of the Howard-Barkley bill, Mr. Hooper 
said: 

“No system is more admirably adapted to 
keeping the public in the dark than that 
of mediation. The operations of mediation 
and conciliation must necessarily be secret 
to be successful.” 


Mr. Hooper indicates that every method 
of adjusting rail disputes is wrong except 
the plan of coming to his board, where arbi- 
trary awards should be made and enforced. 


EIGHT HOURS IN CANADA. 


Ottawa, Ontario.The Canadian depart- 
ment of labor announces that 54.22 per cent — 
of employers making returns operate on a 
basis of an eight-hour day or 48-hour week, 
or less. The department made a survey to 
ascertain the extent of the 8-hour day 
throughout the Dominion. Information was 
received from 5,263 employers who employ 
15 workers or less. There were 690,317 
employes involved. 


The transportation industry reported that 
91.5 per cent of these workers have a 48- 
hour week or less. The logging industry, 
with 19.23 per cent, has the smallest pro- 
portion of employes on the 48-hour week or 


less. 


VANIZETTI IS INSANE. 


Bridgewater, Mass.—Bartolomeo Vanizetti, 
one of the principals in a noted murder 
trial, has been declared insane and is con- 
fined in the insane hospital here. He, to- 
gether with Nicola Sacco, were convicted in 
1921 of the murder of a paymaster and 
guard in South Braintree, this state. Be- 
cause of conflicting evidence, conventions 
of the A. F. of L. have urged a new trial 
for the accused. 
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JOINT BARGAINING IS BASIS OF LABOR’S PROGRESS. 


When workers are denied. a voice in em- 
ployment conditions, their material lives, 
their intellectual development—even a pic- 
ture in the home—depends upon the whim 
of an employer. 


Mental progress, protection of life, limb 
and health—all rest on this master, the 
anti-union employer. 

Even a free ballot is often denied non- 
union workers. The latest proof is the last 
election, when force and fear were applied 
in unorganized plants. 


It is idle to talk of industrial democracy, 
political freedom, diffused education, or 
Americanism in its true sense when workers 
are denied the first step toward these ideals. 


If they are not permitted to control them- 
selves, why talk of equality and justice? 

Self-styled “intellectuals” and _ so-called 
“liberals” bleat of the’ “new unionism’— 
whatever that is—but there can be no 
substitute for freedom, for the right of 
every man to live as a man. 


Collective bargaining is more than shorter 
hours and increased wages. These, alone, 
would justify trade unionism, but beyond 
them are the spiritual values that come into 
the lives of workers when they realize they 
own themselves and are a part of the great 
army of right. 

Collective bargaining is a challenge to 
industrial autocrats. 


It flings from the grasp of one man a 
power he always possessed. 


This is the secret of seemingly blind oppo- 
sition to organized labor—the employer 
knows workers reject dictations when they 
are united. 

This is the secret of the so-called “open 
shop,” of the “American” plan, of the com- 
pany “union.” 


It is the secret of welfare plans, group 
insurance and other paternal schemes to 
drug man’s social conscience. 


It is the reason why industrial autocrats 
count no cost if they can smash unionism 
and control employes. 


An anti-union employer wiil tolerate so- 
called “radicals” in his plant and discharge 
“conservative” trade unionists. 


The employer knows that the ‘‘radical” is 
froth and noise, while the trade unionist 
depends on education and organization—the 
most deadly weapons ever levelled at the 
status quo. 


The unionist would awaken men to their 
individual power, while the “radical” would 
have men place all power in him. 

That is why the “radical” is here today 
and away tomorrow, while the trade union 
movement continues on and on, as it de- 
velops independence, confidence and con- 
trol in the workers’ minds. 


This the anti-union employer knows. He 
is willing to have the “radical” lead his 
employes into blind alleys. Through his 
trained psychologists the employer under- 
stands the trade union movement and its 
power to resist wrong, though he professes 
a dense ignorance. 


He affects to believe that the members 
of organized labor are moved as pawns by 
some “leader’’—just as he handles his un- 
organized employes. 


He ignores the mighty principle involved 
in trade unionism while magnifying mis- 
takes of men who have triumphed despite 
every obstacle. 


Collective bargaining is the first step on 
freedom’s road. 

Without it the worker is a social cipher. 
He is a cog in the industrial machine. 


WATER POWER TRUST REACHES INTO HOMES. 


Washington.—Defeated in an attempt to 
have the federal trade commission investi- 
gate. the so-called water power trust, 
Senator Norris of Nebraska made an ex- 
tended speech on the ramifications of these 
interlocked corporations. 


In opposing the Underwood bill, which 
would turn Muscle Shoals over to a unit of 
the Alabama Power Company, Senator 
Norris said: 


“T have been dumbfounded and amazed, 
and the country will be dumbfounded and 
amazed, when it learns that practically 
everything in the electric world, from some- 
thing that perhaps cost no more than 25 
cents to something that may cost millions 
of dollars, is controlled either directly or 
indirectly by some part of this gigantic 
trust. 


“The head of this trust is the General 
Electric Company. One of its chief subsi- 


diaries is the Hlectric Bond and Share 
Company. This subsidiary has, as a matter 
of fact, a large number of subsidiaries, and 
many of these subsidiaries have, in turn, a 
large number of subsidiaries. So it starts 
at the head and runs down through various 
degrees.” 


Senator Norris showed that the stock of 
the Alabama Power Company is owned by 
the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company. The latter was a Canadian com- 
pany, owned by foreign capital, but has re- 
cently changed its status to an American 
corporation, because, said Senator Norris, 
“their chances of getting anything in 
America would be better,” though the stock- 
holders, perhaps, are not changed. The 
new holding company of the Alabama Power 
Company is the Southeastern Power Com- 
pany, incorporated in the state of Maine, 
and controlled by the General Electric 
Company. 
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Smiles 


THE POOR WORM. 


A father was lecturing his son on the 
evil of staying out late at night and rising 
late in the morning. 

“You. will never succeed,” he said, “un- 
less you mend your ways. Remember the 
early bird catches the worm.” 

“And what about the worm, father?” 
asked the young man. ‘“Wasn’t he rather 
foolish to get up so early?” 

_“My boy,” said the old man, “that worm 
hadn’t been to bed at all; he was only get- 
ting home.’”—Des Moines Railway News. 


NOT A. KICK! 


“IT just stopped in to tell you,” began the 
man at the complaint desk of the gas com- 
pany, “that my gas stove blew up yester- 
day.” 

“Tell your troubles to a plumber,” growled 
the surly clerk. ‘“That’s no fault of ours 
—you got no kick here.” 

“Oh, I’m not kicking,” replied the cus- 
tomer cheerfully, as he opened the door. 
“Only I thought I’d tell you that .your 
blamed old slot meter backfired at the 
same time, and I haven’t been doing any- 
thing but pick up silver quarters all over 
the cellar ever since. Good day!’—Amer- 
ican Legion. 


THESE FOOLISH DAYS. 


“This song about bananas makes me 
sick,” said the Foolish Old Gentleman. “In 
my day we had songs like ‘Ta Ra Ra Boom 
De Ay’ and ‘Daddy Wouldn’t Buy Me a Bow- 
wow,’ that had some sense to ’em.”—New 
York World. 


BUT NOT NOW. 


“Prices are beginning to come down now, 
miss. Two years ago them eggs would 
have cost you double.” . 

“Two years ago, when these eggs were 
fresh, they would have been worth it.”’— 
London Mail. 


MORAL—KEEP UPRIGHT. 


“Sedentary work,” said the college lec- 
‘turer, “tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smart 
student, “the more one sits the less one 
can stand.” : . 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and if 
one lies a great deal one’s standing is lost 
completely.”—Exchange. 


“Does my question embarrass you?” in- 
quired the professor of the dazed-looking 
student. 

“Not at all, sir,” answered the student. 
“The question is perfectly clear; it’s the 
answer that’s puzzling me.”—Exchange. 


JUST TIDBITS. 


Two clubmen were discussing the relative 
merits of their wives, when one of them re- 
marked: 

“My wife looks after me, I can assure you. 
Why, she takes off my boots for me in the 
evening.” 

“Ah! When you come home from the 
club?” suggested the other. 

“No—when I want to go there.’ — Ex- 
change. 


HIS LINE. 
“Have you no vocation?” asked the lady 
of the house. 
“I’m a caretaker, settee: replied the hobo. 
“A caretaker?” 


“Yes, mum. I take care dat I don’t do 
no work when it ain’t) necessary.”—Ex- 
change. 


A LONG WORD. 


A teacher one day asked her class.if they 
knew which was the longest word in the 
English language. A small hand waved 
frantically. 

“Well, Johnny, what is the longest word?” 

“Smiles,” promptly answered. Johnny. 

“But that has only six letters!” 

“Yes’m, I know it, but it’s a mile between 
the first and last one.”—EHxchange. 


“You admit you overheard the quarrel be- 
tween the defendant and his wife?’ 

“I did,” said the witness. 

“Tell the court, if you can, what the hus- 
band seemed to be doing.” 

“He seemed to be doing the listening.” — 
Exchange. 


Mistress—I am: a woman of few words. If 
I beckon with my hand that means “come.” 

New Maid—That suits me, mum. I’m also 
a woman of few words. If I shake my head 
it means ‘I’m not coming.’—Exchange. 


Ole Olson had been working as an engine 
wiper, and his boss, a thrifty man, had 
been coaching him for promotion to fire- 
man with such advice as: 

“Now, Ole, don’t waste a drop of oil, that 
costs money. And don’t waste the waste, 
either, that’s getting expensive, too.” 

When Ole went up to be questioned on 
his eligibility for an engineman he was 
asked: 

“Suppose you are on your engine on a 
single track. You go around a curve, and 
see rushing toward you an express. What 
would you do?” ” 

To which Ole replied: 

“TI grab the oil can; I grab the paste and 
yump.”—Exchange. 
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Poetical Selections 


A NEW. YEAR’S SONG. 


Once again old Time has lifted 
All the curtains of the years, 
Shows the good from evil sifted, 
Makes a rainbow of our tears. 
While we gaze with tender yearning 
At the dear enchanted past, 
Memory is slowly turning 
Pictures on life’s canvas cast. 


Some we long to keep forever, 
Crying out to Memory, “Hold!” 
Others haunt us with a “Never!” 
Some are fancies strange and old. 
Ah, we’re wiser now for grieving, 
Though we cannot tell the “why”; 
And the pain and joy we’re leaving 
Thrills us with new mystery. 


Up the steeps of time we falter, 
Hope and courage almost gone; 
Nothing can our pathway alter, 
We must journey—farther on. 
Shadowy heights their crests uprearing 
Dare our mounting to the skies; 
Treacherous depths in mist appearing 
Mock our weary, fearful eyes. 


Courage, children! One beside us 
Holds our footsteps lest they stray; 
Geod or ill, whate’er betide us, 
Jesus keeps us “all the way.” 
“It is well,” or God has led us; 
Sing a requiem for the years, 
As we climb to heights above us, 
Past the clouds of doubts and fears! 


Onward, upward—such is living; 
Gaining, losing, smiles and tears, 
Partings, meetings, taking, giving— 
Thus we keep the march of years— 
Trying, trusting, failing, praising, 
Yet, a welcome, strong and true, 
Let our lips and hearts be raising, 
To this year of “All things new.” 
—Selected. 


IT NEVER SHIRKS. 


The Union Label never shirks, 

But faithfully it works and works; 

And as it goes it’s met with jeers 

By prison contract profiteers. 

It stays persistent on their trail 

In this reform it will not fail. 

"Twill get them yet and stop their game 
And thus blot out this burning shame. 


The child enslavers have no use 

For it, but greet it with abuse; 

Yet nothing they can do or say 

Will serve to stop it on its way. 

*T will end the criminal career 

Of the child labor profiteer 

Whose god is gold, who’d sell his soul 

To add more shekels to his “roll.” 
—Thomas H. West. 


BOOST! 
Don’t sit supinely on your roost 
But come along and help us boost, 
For better things of every kind 
And leave your kicking clothes behind. 
Oh, let us boost for better streets, 
And softer beds and longer sheets, 
For smoother lawns and better lights 
And shorter-winded blatherskites. 
For finer homes and larger trees, 
For bats and boots and bumble bees, 
For shorter hours and longer pay, 
For fewer thistles in our hay; 
For better grub and bigger pies, 
For two more moons to light the skies, 
And let the wolves of war be loosed 
On every guy who doesn’t boost. 
—Chicago Retailer. 


IN THE COMPARATIVE. 


Jim McLean was the village smith; 

Little the cash that he started with, 

The forge he used and the coal that fed it 
The shoes and nails obtained on credit! 
But Jim said “Reckon I’ll worry through 
For all the work that I get to do 

I aim to do—an’ that ain’t no bluff— 

A leetle better than ‘Good enough!’” 


Now Jim was not of the oily style 

That’s always wearing a beaming smile. 

Some people called him ‘a mite too pert” 

And Jim, at seasons, was brusk and curt; 

But his patrons stuck, and the new ones 
came. 

They said, “He’s cocky, but just the same 

The jobs that he does are staunch ang 
tough, 

A leetle better than ‘Good énoueh?” 


The village now is a roaring town 
Which grew and won to its high renown 
Because of the factory spreading out > 

A hundred acres, or thereabout. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 


Bro. John Forsythe, member of poaee 


548, Toronto, Ont., Canada, died December 
31st, 1924. 


Bro. James McCarthy, member of Lodge > 


637, Toronto, Ont., 
18th, 1924. 
Relatives of Members. 
Mr. Roy Critzer, brother of Bro. S. P. 
Critzer, of Lodge 170, Richmond, Va., died 


Canada, died December 


| December 14th, 1924. 


Infant baby of Bro. E. Caves of Lodge 
105, Cincinnati, O., died recently. 


—_ ————s 
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Lodge Notices 


McGee & Kelley Lodge, No. 16. 


Any secretary taking up the cards of John 
McGee, Reg. No. 290686, and Thomas Kelly, 
Reg. No. 133870, will kindly notify the sec- 
retary of Lodge No. 16, as these brothers 
refused to pay back money borrowed from 
Lodge No. 16. Hugh Fitzpatrick, Secretary, 
Lodge No. 16. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Hart—Lodge No. 143. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. P. J. Hart, Reg. 
No. 46390, please hold same and communicate with the 
undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill and some 
other debts that a brother:stood for. CC. H. Jackson, S. L. 
143. September Journal. 


. — . 
Lassander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of E. E. Lassander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly 
forward same to International President’s office. This brother 
accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. October Journal. 


Cullins—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance ecard of W. J. 
Reg. No. 76690, issued by Lodge 239, will kindly hold 
same and notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This 
penta ee ders owing a brother $2.08 borrowed money. Novem- 
er Journal, 


Cullins, 


® 


Reese—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of J. A. 
Reg. No. 91340, issued by Lodge 239, will kindly hold same 
and notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left 
owing a note of $50 to a brother, November Journal. 


Reese, 


Duncan—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of R. F. Duncan, 
Reg. No. 284624, will kindly notify H. J. Bolton, President 
L, 239. This brother left with $182.45 taken from Lodge 
239 while acting as secretary. Hold him with or without 
card, as_ he is in bad shape here. H. J. Bolton, President 
Lodge 239, November Journal. 


Penbroke—Lodge 588. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. John Penbroke, 
Reg. No, 26128, will please hold same and communicate 
with the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill 
that a brother member has stood good for and had to pay. 
Thos. J. Godfrey, C. S. L. 588. December Journal. 


Dyneer—Lodge No. 344. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. W. E. Dyneer, 
Reg.* No. 84598, will please hold same and communicate 
with the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill 
that a brother member had stood good for and had to pay. 
J. M. Locke, C. S. L. 344. 


KANT-MIS SALVE 


PRICE, 35 CPS. 
For Boils, Carbuncles, Old Sores, Poi- 


sonous Bites, Eczema, Burns & Cuts. 


JOHN M. BECK 
1607 Louisa St., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Are Youa 
Welder? 


If so, you should se- 
cure a copy of. the 
Welding Encyclopedia. 


It treats of all the 
phases of welding, and 
is a valuable reference 
book. 


PIA TIA REL 


me 


For the benefit of 
those desiring books 
of this kind, we are 
acting agent and will 
be glad to give all 
orders received prompt 
attention. 


The price is $5.00. 


PILI NAO BAK IESE 


J. B. CASEY 


524 Brotherhood Block, Kansas City, Kansas 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been 
invented by a Mr. E. J. Milburn of Chicago. 
In actual test it was punctured 500 times 
without the loss of air. This wonderful new 
tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 
miles and eliminates changing tires. It costs 


no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. E. J. 
special offer to agents. Write him today.— 
y id f en se 
bel the Pike ae ean go 
our 
large, airy mills to wearer. Out of outinaty ee. ite 
i J. W. HEITJAN, Gen. Mer., CHICAGO SHIRT COTPANY, 


Milburn, 331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants 
Adv. 
I] 
Cc Y Ss) 
= 
Hy obsy 
shirts. Exclusive patterns, * 
I 
mendous demand. Big repeat business. W etiver ooo 
109 Chicago Shirt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


them introduced everywhere and is making a 
$20 DAY kw AS 
“BUILT ON 
HONOR TO HONOR THEIR MAKER!’ Direct from 
Not sold in stores. No capital or experience required. 


Greatest Bar- RANE EIA 
gain Kver Offered 
6-Shot Finest 
Perfected Revolver = 
Sells elsewhere at $12.00. Quick @ } 
as a flash, safe, great penetrating “ie. 
power and true marksmanship. Blue steel or & 
nickeled, 38, 32, 25 or 22 caliber, all same § 
pe. Satisfaction or money back. SEND Ke 
O MONEY. Pay postman on arrival $6.45 ~ 
plus postage. Federal Mail Order Corp, 593 
9S Park Row ~ New York City 


DOES $125.00 A WEEK INTEREST YOU? 


If it does, write us at once. We'll show 
you how to make it without obligation to 
you. A two-cent stamp and a minute of your 
time is the only investment you have to make. 
Will you make it and get the FACTS about 
what is unquestionably one of the greatest 
selling opportunities in the field today. Ad- 
dress Dept. 328, WILLIAM C. BARTLETT, 
INC., 850 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Sie ha sien from 
ur Tacto oO wearer. 
Easily sold. = 


Over one million sat- 
isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 
required. Largesteadyincome, Many earn 

F. $100. to $150. weekly. ‘Territory now being 
allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
MADISON FACTORIES, 505 B’WAY, NEWYORK 


DON'T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- 


derful discovery ever made for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 


broken parts together as you would 

a broken limb. No salves. No, 

plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 

Many imitators. None equal. 
SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 

THE BROOKS CO., 116A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


4 Book containing a complete 
f story of origin arid history of 
@ that wonderful instrument - thé 


Bush 
SAXOPHONE 


Easiest of all instruments to’ play and one of the most 
beautiful. Three first lessons sent free give you a quick 

easy start. In a few weeks you can be playing popular. 
7 tunes. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
§ in 90 days, if you so desire. Most popular instrument 
§ for dance orchestras, home entertainments, church, lodge 
and school. A Saxophone player is always popular 
4 socially and has many opportunities to earn money. 
a ‘Six Days’ Trial and easy payments can be arranged. 
& Send your name and agidress for free bo Mention 
any other instrument in which you may be interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
5 641 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Stops ASTHMA 


or You Pay Nothing 


So confident is C. LHAVENGOOD, DRUGGIST, 1511 S.W. 
BLVD., ROSEDALE, KAS., that his Leaven’s Prescription 
will quickly rid any sufferer of choking, wheezing, sneezing, 
and other asthma symptoms, that he will mail postpaid without 
your sending him one cent, a regular $1.25 treatment for you 
to try FREE. This is the same treatment that over 200,000 
have used. Mr, lLeavengood guarantees it will end your 
asthma to your entire satisfaction or you need not pay him one 
penny for this ten day treatment. Write him today and make 
this free test at his risk. ‘ 


Kills Catarrh Germ In 
Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, and 
cases of bronchial asthma now yield instantly 
to the amazing discovery of a French scien- 
tist. This drugless method called Lavex kills 
the germ in three minutes, yet is positively 
harmless to the most delicate tissues. Your 
head and lungs are cleared like magic. Suf- 
ferers are relieved in a single night. 


To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a 
million sufferers in one month, I offer to send 
a treatment free and postpaid, to any one 
who will write for it. No obligation. No 
cost. If it cures you, you can repay the favor 
by telling your friends—if not, the loss is 
mine No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for this 


' generous free treatment and prove that you 


can be rid of catarrh. 


SMITH, 337 Lavex Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ww. R. 


- try it. That’s my only argument. 


‘CZEMA 
CAN BE CURED 
Free Proof To You 


All I want is your name and address so I can send you a free trial 
treatment. I want you just to try this treatment—that’s all—just 


J. C, HUTZELL 
' DRUGGIST ~ 


I’ve been in the Retail Drug Business for 20 years. I served four years as a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Pharmacy and five years as President of the Retail Druggists’ 


Association. Nearly everyone in Fort 
treatment. 


made this offer public. 


v é Wayne knows me and knows about my successful 
Over Thirty-Five Thousand Men, 
Wayne, have, according to their own statements, been cured by this treatment since] first 


Women and Children outside of Fort 


If you have Eczema, itch, Salt Rheum, Tetter—never mind how bad—my treat- 
ment has cured the worst cases I ever saw—giive me a chance to prove my claim. — 

Send me your name and address on the coupon below and get the trial treatment I want - 
to send you FREE. The wonders accomplished in your own case will be proof. 


J. C. HUTZELL, Druggist, 


ome CUT AND MAIL TODAY <== 
No. 4859 West Main St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Please send without cost or obligation to me your Free Proof Treatment 


Name 
Post Office__._._ 


Street and Non ae eb BN aa 


Age 


State 2 0a se cane 


& 
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COOPERATIVE SOCIETY—MOSTLY WOMEN—BUYS A GARDEN CITY. 
| “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH A WAGE SLAVE.” 
By Labor’s European Correspondent. 


Woolwich, London.The party of the first 
part, the “R. A. C. S.,” was pointed out to 
me at the far end of Powis Street; “It’s that 
building down there, the biggest on the 
street, with the dome.” 

There was no missing it—modern stores 
and offices, ‘inscribed “Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society,” was a statue of a side- 
whiskered old boy, a “co-op” pioneer, set 
into the facade. 

The party of the second part was away a 
few minutes’ bus ride to the outskirts of this 
borough of London which contains Britain’s 
most noted war-munitions establishment. It 
was Well Hall, “Garden City’ (or model 
village as we would call it) constructed by 
the government in the middle of the war to 
house some of the thousands of arsenal 
workers then crowding into Woolwich. It’s 
a most inhabitable little city, far more sub- 
stantial and almost as pretty as some of the 
“ship building towns” created at a stroke 
by the American government for war work- 
ers. 

The houses are brick and stucco with 
slate roofs, and gardens; it. has curving, 
roomy streets with “greens” (or parks); the 
houses are a bit too close together for real 
luxury, but they have variety. Going home 
of a “wet” night you’d not be puzzled to 
pick out your own door. The place is para- 
dise compared with the “steel towns” of 
Pennsylvania, Indiana or Illinois where our 
workers still “do their bit.” The British 
government spent~ 808,000 pounds ($4,040,- 
000) to build Well Hall: of this nearly $500,- 
000 was for streets, sewers, etc., and land: 
and the government kept rents low. 

After the war, Well Hall (like our war 
towns) became a drug on the market. De- 
cently housed workers were no longer a 
“good buy” for the nation. The government 
raised rents and slashed wages; the work- 
ers at Well Hall could “get out” so far as 
the owner (the government) was concerned. 
Some “got”; some refused to pay the in- 
creased rent and the government found it- 
self in a long row with renters. The govern- 
ment was ready to sell to any housing estate 
speculators who’d care to bid. But the 


nearly two million dollars necessary wasn’t 
within the reach of every housing specu- 
lator. . 

Some of the workers at Well Hall were 
co-operators, members of the old R. A. C. S. 
“We've got money,” they said; “our society 
has.” 

It was the R. A. C. S. secretary, William 
B. Neville, who fetched the parties of the 
first and second parts together. Last month 
the co-ops put up a bid, the highest, to the 
government, and bought the town for 368,000 
pounds ($1,840,000). Immediately some pri- 
vate speculators who were waiting for the 
government to come down, offered Neville 
$125,000 more if he’d just re-sell Well Hall 
to them. But the R. A. C. S. is keeping it 
as an investment, intending to sell the 
houses to its members, or to their present 
occupiers, if they want to join the society 
and begin purchasing. 

The Woolwichers believe no other co-op 
in Britain could have put up the resources 
to swing so big a deal. How did the R. A. 
C. S. come to do it? And what exactly in 
dollars and cents does it all offer to a 
worker wanting his own home? 

The society’s history is not very different 
from the thousands of other co-operatives 
here whose total membership in Britain is 
about 4,500,000. The R. A. C. S. started in 
1869 with a membership of 47 workers; 10 
years later it had 1,597; another decade, 
6,721; another, 14,424; another, 26,485. 
When the war broke out it had 39,744; when 
it ended, 68,558. Since then it has added 
about 8,000 a year; now at the end of this 
sober, relentless “Rochdale” growth, it has 
104,468 members, of whom 85 per cent are 
women, 

In its unusual number of women, the R. A. 
C. S. specially demonstrates that consumers’ 
co-operation is the revolution run by house- 
Wives. 

And its house building. Eighteen years 
ago the R. A. C. S. bought the Bostall estate, 
a great tract in Woolwich, and has half 
covered it with street after street of homes 
owned by its members. (The other half 
was grabbed by the government early in the 
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war and jammed full of “hutments,” a kind 
of misbegotten, flimsy chicken coops for 
war workers, and still crowded with families 
waiting for walls and roof to melt into the 
mud.) It was their complete success witn 
the Bostall housing estate that led the 
society to take over Well Hall. 


Here’s exactly what the home hunter sees 
at Bostail, watching the 48 new houses now 
being added to the 1,078 already there, and 
figuring what he must do to be saved from 
rent paying. 

He sees sound, solid, construction work, 
carried on by the society’s building foremen 
and builders, who have been at it for 18 
years, directly employed. It is building at 
cost, so far as the labor is concerned. The 
houses are all of brick varied with stucco 
over brick, generally with square bays and 
always slate roofs, rear gardens and a 
“napkin” of grass in front. Unfortunately 
the streets are straight and too crowded: 
this was laid out before modern ideas of 
model housing. 


The typical Bostall home which I saw 
going up has an 18-foot front and six rooms 
plus bathroom and hall on the first floor, a 
parior 12 ft. 6 ins. by 11 feet, living room 
12 ft. 6 by 10 ft. 6 and a scullery (kitchen) 
with water and gas; second floor, three bed- 
rooms and a man-size bath. Fireplaces in 
the four larger rooms (Britain, thanks to its 
mild climate, is still in the dark ages in 
heating arrangements. “Central heating? 
Nobody ever asks for it,” says the society’s 
manager). All partitions are of brick; none 
of Your egg case houses where you hear 
every peep of the chick in the next room. 


“And how much a week out of my wages 
would I have to pay to begin owning that— 
and quit throwing rent money down the rat 
hole, with no shelter over my family’s head 
when I am old?” 


Twenty-seven shillings ($6.48). 
years the home is his; 
$3,000. 


And it is an illuminating commentary on 
wage levels in Britain that hardly one of 
the co-operators now building his house at 
Bostall could have afforded to start with- 
out the government grant of $375 to house 
builders. | 


To start building the worker must be able 
to put up 50 pounds ($250). Here is how 
the R. A. C. §. figures it out for him: 
Actual cost of construction, land lease, etc., 
620 pounds ($3,100). 

Subtract government grant, 
($3875). 

Subtract mortgage, 500 pounds ($2,500). 

Which leaves 45 pounds plus 5 pounds for 
legal papers or 50 pounds ($250) to start the 
house. 

The weekly payment of 27 shillings, low 
as it seems to the American worker, is a 
stiff proposition here, even to the skilled 
mechanic in the arsenal; 80 shillings would 
be a high average wage ($20); many are at 
60 shillings. In Britain, which is not a high 
rent country, 15 per cent of his income is 


In 18 
construction price 


75 pounds 


~~ 
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generally reckoned the average of what a 
worker can afford for rent or home-building 
payments. However, there are young couples 
among the arsenal mechanics, draftsmen, 
clerks, artisans, etc., now putting up houses. 


All of these proved to the government 


their need of the grant allowed under the — 


national housing act. 
ment their 
hands them a lump sum of $375 for their 
house. 


In one respect the R. A. C. S. does not do 
all it could for its building members. It 
has no facilities for handling the mortgage 
at a low interest rate. Builders have to go 
to a recommended private mortgage con- 
cern. The interest rate is 5 per cent. (An- 
other illustration of the lesson which the 
Labor Government Minister John Wheatley 
drove home in Parliament: “The principal 
cost of a house, under the system of rent, 
interest, and private profit, is neither the 
land nor the labor; it is the cost of the 
money.” At the end of 18 years the Bostall 
builder has paid $6,000 for a $3,000 house— 
the same as we do in America.) 


Before the war the cost of this type of 
house was 255 pounds ($1,275). There are 
hundreds of the older workers at Bostall, 
whose houses are now valued at more than 
double what they paid for them. They owe 
much to the enterprise of their co-operative 
society—in their own home and now putting 


They tell the govern- © 
income and the government — 


what would have been rent ‘money to better 


uses. 


What the R. A. C. S. has bought at Well 
Hall for its $1,800,000 is an estate, built up, 
of 90 acres, containing 212 flats, and 1,034 
houses. It proposes to sell these houses 
to society members, the same as Bostall, on 


lease-hold (99-year lease), the society retain- — 


ing the outright land ownership. Many of 
the society’s members, now living at Well 
Hall and paying rent to the government, 
will start in purchasing their house from 
their R. A. C. S. They will pay per house 
about half what it would cost now to repro- 
duce it; for example, bricks cost 32 shillings 
a thousand when Well Hall was built in 
1916; now bricks are 70 shillings a thou- 
sand. The net annual income from the 


estate, allowing for redemption in 40 years, 


will be 19,000 pounds, or 5 per cent on the 
society’s investment. The place will be kept 
as a garden city with its parks intact and 
no shops will be permitted. Comfort, 
security and beauty—they are to be kept for 
the workers. 


The Well Hall flats contain two bed- 


rooms, a living room, kitchen and bath, and - 


rent at present for nine shilling eight pence 
a week ($2.32). There are 581 houses, each 
with three bedrooms, living room, kitchen 
and bath which rent at 14 shillings a week 
($3.36); also 344 houses having the above 
six rooms, plus a parlor, which rent up to 
$4.81 a week. The seven-room houses. will 
be sold at 536 pounds ($2,680) and the eight- 
room houses at 645 pounds ($3,225) to the 
CcO-Op’s members, “This will be our contri- 


. 
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bution toward solving Britain’s housing 
problem,” says Mr. Neville. 


Such is a bit of the activity of one group 
in the “universal republic of co-operation” 
with its tens of millions of members in 
Europe alone. The R. A. C. S. is not even 
the largest of the societies in London; the 
London Co-operative Society has 107,000 
members. ‘“Non-political”’ in their founding 
(it is jnst 80 years since the first modern 
co-operative store opened at Rochdale), the 
1,314 present British societies have steadily 
become political, and, being a workers’ 
movement, their politics are labor and 
socialist. In the present Parliament the 
five M. P.’s elected by co-operatives’ funds 
are all members of the socialist I. L. P. 
Hence the recent calis in the British busi- 
ness press for a ‘‘campaign to pry loose the 
co-operatives from the Labor Party.” 


A great to do is being made over the de- 
cision of the Leeds Co-operatives, by a vote 
of 4,883 to 1,123 to drop the co-operatives’ 
political levy (or per capita for labor 
' politics). But the Leeds case was special 
and the whole drift of the co-operative 
movement is toward closer relations with 
the Labor Party. Of the R. A. C. S. 104,468 
members, only 2,283 have refused to pay 
the three pence, six cents, political levy. 
The co-ops, like the unions, are in politics 
to stay. 


In most of these societies two and a half 
per cent of the surplus must be set aside for 
the Educational Fund. The Educational 
Committee of the R. A. C..S. (six of its fif- 
teen members are women) has $14,500 to 
spend. Run through the Educational pro- 
gram for 1925; it makes a fat little book 
of 40 pages. Page after page of study 
groups: Junior Co-Operative Circles, Com- 
rade Circles, Junior Teachers, Woodcraft 
Groups, Junior Choirs, Orchestra and Dra- 
matic Clubs; then Adult Study Circles, and 
Men’s and Women’s Co-Operative Guilds, 
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Horticultural and Scientific Clubs; and Li- 
brary Conferences. 


All through the winter “One Day Schools” 
are held—three sessions a day with such 
lecturers as Alderman Emil Davies on “How 
Industry Is Financed’; G. D. H. Cole on the 
“Value of Labor and Co-Operative Re- 
search”; Mark Starr, on “Should Education 
Be Unbiased?” Harry J. May, Secretary of 
the International Co-Operative Alliance on 
the “Ghent Congress”; J. F. Horrabin on 
“Democratic Education”; J. J. Worley on 
the “Future of Producers Co-Operation”; 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge, etc. 


Plays too, Shaw’s especially, and concerts, 
at the “Preserve Factory Hall’: and Handi- 
crafts and Art Exhibits are run by the R. 
A. C. S. members. Lastly, international 
travel. Under the text “‘World Co-operation,” 
the R. A. C. S. organizes travel parties 
through Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, etc. For a very few pounds each, 
groups with an experienced conductor go 
visiting their relatives of the large Huropean 
co-operative and labor family. 


The latest report of the Co-Operative 
Wholesale Society of Britain shows remark- 
able increases in co-operative activities. 
Extensions are being made to the C. W. S. 
preserve factories, milling and other food 
works and printing plants, also to the tex- 
tile and corset factories and to the wool 
and boot plants. A new paint works is go- 
ing up, a hide and skin depot and the Euro- 
pean agencies are being enlarged. Of the 
last three months C. W. S. sales totalling 
$85,000,000, no less than $30,000,000 worth 
of these goods were produced in the Co- 


Operative Wholesale Society’s factories, 
mills, mines, etc.—an increase of 21 per 
cent. No less than 8,768 local unions now 


bank with the C. W. S. bank; its deposits 
and withdrawals for 13 weeks totalled $660,- 
000,000. The Co-Ops are far and away “the 
largest trust in Britain.” 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP DOUBLED IN 1910-20 DECADE, ECO- 
NOMIC BUREAU REPORTS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City, Feb. 20—Compared with 
the total numbers of wage earners in this 
country, trade union strength as measured 
by its membership was relatively twice as 
great in 1920 as in 1910, according to a re- 
port just issued by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, under the 
title “The Growth of American Trade 
Union, 1880-1923.” John P. Frey, editor of 
the Molders’ Journal and president of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor, is president 
of the National Bureau for Economic Re- 
search, Inc., which is an organization for 
impartial investigation. 

The rate of growth during the decade, 
1910-1920, this report shows, was approxi- 
mately the same whether membership is 
compared with the industrial wage-earning 
population of the country or with the com- 


bined industrial and agricultural wage-earn- 
ing population. 


Union Growth Measured. 


In a copyrighted table that summarizes 
some of the results of this exhaustive in- 
vestigation upon which Dr. Leo Wolman and 
his assistants, under the general direction 
of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell and Dr. Edwin F. 
Gay, co-directors of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, have been engaged for 
over a year, it is shown that at the end of 
the decade one-fifth of the wage earners of 
the country were members of labor organi- 
zations, whereas in 1910 something like 
one-tenth were so organized. 

In other words, in 1920, after ten years 
of very substantial growth in numbers, 
about four-fifths of the general category of 
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wage earners were not members of unions. 
The figures in detail follow: 


1920 1910 
Total wage earners...26,080,689 22,406.714 
Trade union member- 
SHIP. Uni soesie sieve ees 4,881,200 2,101,502 
Per cent organized.... 18.7 9.4 
1920 1910 
Total wage earners ex- 
cluding agriculture. .23,480,077 19,262,941 
Trade union member- 
BET DAD Ut Sosa seks ane te 4,881,200 2,101,502 
Per cent organized.... 20.8 20.9 


Strength and Weakness Revealed. 
“While these igures are in themselves of 
considerable interest,” the bureau’s report 
continues, “their full significance can not 


be clear without detailed inquiry into the 


sources of union strength and weakness. 
Such inquiry can be conducted only by dis- 
covering the varying magnitude of trade 
unionism in the great divisions of industry. 

“It has long been generally appreciated 
that labor organizations receive their first 
impetus and make their most striking head- 
way among the so-called manual workers, 
those who work in factories and mines, on 
railroads and buildings; and that they have 
their most retarded development among per- 
sons, sometimes described as white-collar 
workers, who embrace unionism late and 
slowly. This appears to be universally true. 
An examination of the extent of labor or- 
ganization among these two types of em- 
ployes in 1910 and 1920 shows this to have 
been the case in the United States as well. 


Manual Groups Lead. 


“While the percentage of total employes 
who are members of unions is, roughly, 20, 
all of the important manual labor groups 
stood far above this level; and in 1910 when 
the general percentage of organization was 
approximately 10, the same groups of man- 
ual laborers all showed a higher percentage 
of organization. The total percentage of 
organization is in both census years consid- 
erably reduced by the absence of many large 
labor organizations in trade, professional 
service, clerical. occupations, domestic and 
personal service, and public service. 

“Membership in the manual 
group represented almost 28 and 15 per cent 
of the wage earners in those groups in 1920 
and 1910 whereas membership among the 
non-factory workers was in the same years 
less than 5 and 2 per cent of all persons en- 
gaged in those occupations. Growth, from 
1910 to 1920, occurred in all groups, but it 
was greatest in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, clerical occupations, and public serv- 
ice; although the rise in mining and in the 
building trades was also considerable. 


Variations Among Industries. 


“Differences in the extent of organization 
among the industries that comprise these 
major divisions are quite as striking and as 
significant as the differences among the 
major divisions themselves. At the same 
time that the whole mining group showed 
an increase in the extent of organization 


workers | 
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from 27 to 41, coal mines increased their 
organization from 35 per cent to nearly 51, — 
while trade unionism in copper, gold, and 
other mines actually had a lower percent- 
age of organization in 1920 than in 1910. 


“In 1910 the workers in the salt, oil and 
natural gas industry had no union at all; 
in 1920 there was a substantial organization 
with a membership of over 20,000. Such 
analysis can be pushed even further. Thus 
the average number of coal miners in the 
United States in 1920 was 784,621, of which 
639,547 were bituminous and 145,074 an- 
thracite miners. It is known that the an- 
thracite miners have a much higher de- 
gree of organization than the soft coal 
miners. Bituminous miners were in 1920 
probably less than 50 per cent organized. 


Clothing Trades Strongest. 


“HWxtent of organization in manufacturing 
industries runs the whole gamut from less 
than 1 per cent of organization in the chem- 
ical and allied industries to more than 57 
per cent in clothing. The tremendous rise 
in the percentage of organization in this 
industry is, in fact, the most striking phe- 
nomenon in the whole group of manufac- 
turing industries.” 


YOUR INCOME TAX. 


Under the revenue act of 1924, thousands 
of persons are required to file returns of 
income although the incomes are not tax- 
able. The act provides that returns shall be 
filed by every single person whose net in- 
come for 1924 was $1,000 or more or whose 
gross income was $5,000 or more, and by 
married couples living together, whose ag- 
gregate net income was $2,500 or more, or 
whose aggregate gross income was $5,000 
or more. The exemptions are $1,000 for 
single persons and $2,500 for married per- 
sons living together, plus a $400 credit for 
each dependent. A person may have a gross 
income of $5,000 and, by reason of the de- 
ductions for business expense, bad debts, 
losses, etc., a net income of less than $1,000. 
A single person may have an exemption of 
$2,500 as the head of a family. Neverthe- 
less, returns are required in both instances. 

Heavy penalties are provided by the act 
for failure to file a return and pay at least 
one-fourth of the amount of tax due within 
nes time prescribed, on or before March 15, 

OD. 


FAKE STOCK SALES HEAVY. 


New York.—A survey of fake stock sales 
throughout the country shows that this loss 
will amount to $6 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. The largest 
contributors are mine and factory workers, 
chiefly of foreign birth. The highest per 
capita loss of any town or group of towns, 
$40, was reported by seven adjoining towns — 
in Pennsylvania. 

Next to Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, the 
industrial east—Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts and to a less extent New 
Jersey—is the heaviest loser in the country. 


— 
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IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATORS PRONOUNCE THE “INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS PLAN” A FAILURE. 


With blares of the trumpet and great plaudits from the daily press, John D. Rocke- 


‘feller, Jr., announced in 1915 that he.was about to inaugurate a new plan of relations 


with his employees, which would be the beginning of a new era for the employees in in- 
dustry. W. L. McKenzie King, now Premier of Canada, had drawn up a code on the 
subject which was called the “Industrial Relations Plan,” and through which employees, 
in industries controlled by Mr. Rockefeller, were to hold frequent conferences with of- 
ficials in charze of plants, through a like number of representatives selected by them- 
selves. In this way all problems of wages and working conditions were to be amicably 
adjusted; and from the way the plan was lauded at the time, it would lead one to be- 
lieve all labor troubles would vanish under its beneficient application. 


However, for sometime investigators for the Russell Sage Foundation have been 
investigating the results under this plan as -practiced in the coal mines of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. Recently a report was made, and while the investigators go to much 
pains to show their impartiality, they are forced to admit the plan is a failure, in many 
essential particulars, as it does not produce leadership; or effectively remove causes 
for grievances; the company refuses to enter into agreements with its employees and 
arbitrarily sets wage rates, only agreeing that in doing so, it “will have regard for the 
labor standards, wage scales and other conditions prevailing in the localities con- 
cerned.” It was also shown that the officials were hostile to organized labor and no 
meetings of such are allowed on the company property and no recognition is given to 
representatives of organized labor. 


The investigators found that the men affected did not feel satisfied with the re- 
sults of their representatives in adjusting grievances, as they, being subject to the au- 
thority of those they were conferring with, and with no form of organization to back 
them up, did not feel free to antagonize the wishes of the company representatives. 
They found that more “welfare work” had been done under the plan than before, which 
made the condition of the employees more tolerable. 


This Industrial Relations Plan was introduced among the employees of the Standard 
Oil refineries about the same time that it was in the C. F. & I. Co., and our observations 
of its workings lead us to look upon it as a farce and as a means of gradually weaning 
the employees away from organized labor and removing all semblance of organization 


from among them; and then held helplessly bound to the wishes of the officials. In 


putting this plan into effect and operating it since, the policy of going along the lines of 
least resistance was used. For a number of years before this plan was put into effect, 
representatives of the Unions met officials and negotiated agreements as to wages 
and working conditions for a definite term, but since then the company refused to rec- 
ognize the representatives of organized employees, and through lay-offs since, most of 
the active members of organized labor have been gotten rid of. 

Furthermore, if any of the employees’ representatives show unwanted activity in 
protecting the interests of those they represent, they will follow the road of the former 
active union men. We believe the plan as worked is a delusion and a snare, and one . 
form of company union, so many of which have sprung up lately. 

The investigators tell us: 


“The philosophy behind the plan as stated both by company officials and 
leading stockholders, was that the interests of employers and employees are 
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identical, and that the chief proplem in industry was to restore those personal 
relations which existed when industry was conducted on a small scale.” 


Such a contention is absolutely erroneous. It is true there is a mutuality of in- 
terest between the two groups, as far as the success of the enterprise is concerned, but 
when it comes to a division of profits, their interests are divergent, if not directly Op- 
posed. The employers are interested in the success of the interprise in order to safe- 
guard their investment and create dividends; the employees are interested in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise in order to have continuous work at renumerative wages; how- 
ever, they are working for wages, the standard of which they had no part in setting 
nor are they determined by the amount of profits made but by the standards prevailing 
in the community, or as the average employer would state it, “supply and demand,” but 
actually in most cases by the standards organized labor had succeeded in establishing. 
The Industrial Relation plan, and all other company union schemes are formed more 
for the benefit of the employers than the employees and the latter will find they are 
to industry what morphine is to the body, an opiate to deaden the pain rather than re- 
move the cause of the trouble. 


ABANDONS HOPE FOR ACTION AT THIS SESSION, ON HOWELL- 
BARKLEY BILL. 


According to press reports Representative Barkley is quoted as saying the fight 
for the Howell-Barkley Bill had been abandoned for this session of Congress; at the 
same time he announced that a determined effort would be made in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress to pass a law “that will cure the manifest and blaring inequalities contained. 
in the (present) transportation act.” 

The Howell-Barkley Bill had a favorable position on the calendar when Congress 
assembled in December, and it was hoped that the majority, which discharged the 
committee of the House from further consideration of the measure and put it on its 
passage last June, would pass the measure during this session, but it seems this hope 
has now been abandoned and the fight will have to be renewed again next December. 
Railroad and reactionary influences were too strong for the bill to make the grade. 
In connection with this legislation an effort was made recently to do away with the 
Railway Labor Board by cutting out the appropriation for its support when one of 
the regular appropriation bills was up for passage, but this effort, too, failed as the re- 
actionary members of both parties voted against it. 

This Board has served the purpose of the railroad managers too well for them to 
allow it to be eliminated, if they can prevent it. It will evidently require hard and 
persistent work to enact the Howell-Barkley bill, however, it or a similar law. will have 
to be enacted to take the place of the present law before peace and a good under- 
standing between management and employees on the railroads can be secured. 


A CONVENTION CALL TO BE ISSUED. 


At the recent meeting of the Executive Council arrangements were made for fi- 
nancing the holding of a Convention of our Brotherhood next September and a call 
for same will be issued in due time. 

By the time this meeting takes place, five years will have elapsed since the last Con- 
vention was held, during this time many changes have taken place which have had a 
far-reaching effect upon our organization. Shipbuilding has practically ceased as a 
going industry, millions of men have been idle for long periods, and the long drawn- 
out strike of the railroad shopmen, with its serious trials, sacrifices and unfavorable 
termination has passed into history. The country has been in the throes of a post- 
war reconstruction, with the open shoppers trying to put organized labor on the rocks. 
These changed conditions will make this Convention one of the most important that 
our organization has ever held. New plans end policies will have to be formulated to. 
meet the changed conditions. 

Therefore, it is important that a Prone ie Convention be had and all lodges 
represented by their ablest and most experienced members. Now is the time to con- 
sider such changes as our lodges may think will best suit the requirements of the pres- 
ent and future conditions. These should be thought out and carefully prepared in 
advance so they may be presented when the time comes for their consideration. One 
important matter that is sure to arise is that of a larger death benefit or a regular in- 
surance plan; our death benefit as at present provided, has proven of great benefit to 
the families of our members who have passed over the great divide, and if a larger 
amount of such benefits can be provided it would be desirable. At our last Convention 
there was such a large surplus in the death and disability fund, that the delegates 
thought a much smaller revenue would be sufficient to sustain it so they took forty- 
four per cent of the revenue off and divided it between the strike and general 
funds. While this surplus has not yet been exhausted, still a very heavy drain has 
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been made on it as the five per cent of the receipts have proven inadequate. Many 
other great problems will have to be solved and now is the time to think them over. 


LABOR INJUNCTIONS A SPECIES OF LYNCH LAW, 
SAYS OLANDER. 


In an address before the City Club of Chicago recently Victor A. Olander, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Illinois State Federation of Labor in speaking on the question of 
injunctions in labor disputes, characterized the injunction as a species of lynch law, as 
it ignores the constitution, and is without sanction of either statute or common law. 
This is the most comprehensive and correct definition of the injunction as applied in 
such cases that we have seen, as it peremptorally and summarally usurps and sup- 
presses the constitutional rights and liberties of those enjoined, not by force of law 
but by the arbitrary will of the judge issuing same. 


For the purpose of guaranteeing impartial trials and upholding the dignity of the 
courts, Judges are given great and summary powers in carrying out these purposes; 
but when they use this summary power for partisan purposes, by issuing injunctions 
in labor disputes, prohibiting men from doing things they have a right to do under the 
laws of the land, the judges are undermining the foundation of our judicial system, by 
destroying the confidence of the people in their fairness. This is a serious proposi- 
tion for, should a majority of our people lose faith in the fairness of our courts, our 
whole system would fail and chaos reign. The United States is the only civilized na- 
tion that tolerates such a practice; the idea, we believe, originated in England, but 
that nation has long since abandoned its: use because of its destructive tendencies. 
Let us hope we, too, will be wise enough to discard its use’at any early date. Judicial 
lynch law is unwise. 


REACTIONARY LEGISLATORS HITTING CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT HARD. 


From all reports, reactionary members of states legislatures, where the child la- 
bor amendment to the U. S. Constitution has been taken up for consideration has as- 
sailed the measure in intemperate and unfair terms and, where they were in the ma- 
jority, made short work in rejecting it. Several state legislatures have already voted 
against the amendment. 

One glaring case of pre-judgment and prejuice actuating those passing upon this 
amendment, was that of the House members of the legislature of Kansas. The Gov- 
ernor had not submitted the amendment to the legislature, and the members of this 
-body did not have a copy of the amendment before them, still it was hurriedly made a 
special order in the early part of the session and after a short discussion was re- 
jected by a large majority. We are told this hasty and illy-advised action was taken 
to avoid the necessity of having hearings and meeting the arguments of the advocates 
of the measure. No doubt other like bodies, in other states have acted with the same 
scant consideration and from motives actuated by prejudice. 


Enough legislatures, we believe have acted adversely on the amendment, to pre- 
vent its ratification this year; however, this should not discourage the friends of the 
measure, but on the contrary, it should stimulate them to greater exertions in its be- 
half. There is no time limit prescribed by the constitution for the ratification of 
amendments, and while a majority of the members of the legislature in several states 
are hostile to this amendment, there is no reason why this amendment should not be 
made a campaign issue two years hence and members favorable to the amendment 
- elected in their places, and then reverse the action taken this year; refusal to ratify 
now does not prevent ratification later on. 


We urged that this course be followed during the campaign last fall, and that 
all candidates be put on record and had such a course been followed we are sure a dif- 
ferent situation would have now existed. Candidates have to be questioned and put 
‘openly on record for certain legislation before being elected, if we would secure their 
help afterwards. 

We are told that the Governors of the States of Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Wisconsin and Wyoming have recommended to the 
legislatures of their states that the amendment be ratified. In some other states the 
party in power are pledged to ratification, and while the enemies of the measure are 
doing all they can to obstruct and defeat this, favorable action will likely be taken later. 

In some of these states, the Opponents are crying for a referendum, not that they 
are so solicitous for the peoples’ wishes, but as a means of delay, with the hope of 
finally preventing ratification by hook or crook. Fake labor and farm organizations, 
_ promoted and managed by factory owners and their satellites are sending out tons of 
literature and placing ads with country papers and farm magazines as a part of the 
campaign to defeat this amendment. The friends of the measure, which should in- 
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clude the friends of childhood and the future generations, should get equally busy in 
behalf of the measure, and enlighten the public on the merits and benefits of this 
measure. Use every influence possible if you would have this amendment prevail. 


RECENT DEATHS AMONG OUR MEMBERS. 


DEATH OF BROTHER GEORGE S. WARDEN. 


Word was received at headquarters a short time ago announcing the sad news 
that Brother George S. Warden was killed by a boiler explosion at Long Beach, Cal., 
where he was employed at the time; no further particulars as to the cause of the ex- 
plosion has becn received. . 

Brother Warden was an old and valuable member of our Brotherhood, and has 
held many important positions in our Local and District Lodges, and was Secretary- 
Treasurer of District 22 of the D. & R. G. System at the time of his death, although 
working at his trade temporarily. Mrs. Warden accompanied the remains back to 
Pueblo, Col., his old home, where they were interred. 


Brother Warden was known and esteemed by a host of our members and tey 
were no doubt shocked to learn of his untimely death. We join with them in extend- 
ing sincere sympathy to Mrs. Warden and the other members of his family in their 
great loss and bereavement. May he rest in peace. 


DEATH OF BROTHER CHESTER J. MAES. 
We have just been advised of the sudden death, by heart failure, of Brother 
Chester J. Maes, at his home in Leadore, Idaho, which occurred on January 29th. 
Brother Maes was an old and valuable member of our Brotherhood and has held many 


important offices in our Brotherhood. He was a warm-hearted and true friend, and 


loyal husband and father. He leaves a wife and several children to mourn his loss. 

He was well and favorably known to a large part of our membership, who will re- 
gret to learn of his death. We join his many friends in extending to his wife and 
children our sincere sympathy in their affliction and great loss. May he rest in peace. 


DEATH COMES TO REV. JOHN J. CASEY. 


Rev. John J. Casey, curate of St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church of Jacksonville, 
Fla., died recently at St. Frances Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Father Casey was a nephew of International Vice-President Dowd of our Brother- 


hood. .He was born in Jersey City, N. J., thirty-four years ago and was ordained in 


May, 1923. 
His death was due to defective tonsils poisoning his system. He was widely known 
and beloved both in his native city and the city of his labors. May he rest in peace. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE STILL A PROBLEM. 


Since writing our editorial for the January issue, on the smoke nuisance, we gee 


that many cities have tackled the matter in earnest, and in some instances drastic 
steps have been taken to force continual offenders to remedy their smoke nuisances, 
by imposing fines. 

While this probably is necessary, still it will only serve to bring the matter to a 
head, and give publicity to the subject, but it will not remedy the matter. The remedy 
lies in a thorough study and investigation of the subject, to find out whether it is the 
fault of the manner of firing or the faulty equipment of the boiler. To allow dense 
volumes of smoke to continually belch from chimney or stack,.is costly as well as a 
nuisance and detrimental to the heaith of the community, as this shows conclusively 
that only a part of the coal consumed is being used to furnish heat or power and that 
a large part is escaping into the air unconsumed. 

This is a matter that intimately concerns and effects our ‘trade in more than one 
way; for instance in consuming an unnecessary amount of coal, the cost is enhanced 
and shows up in an unfavorable light in comparison with other methods of securing 
heat or power. Then again, the discomforts or nuisances arising from it causes the 
use of other methods to be used to avoid these troubles. The subject is worthy of 
serious and exhaustive study with a view of improvement and remedy. 


TRYING TO USE MOTHER EARTH AS A BOILER. 


No doubt our readers are familiar with the yarn about the man who proposed bor- 
ing two holes alongside of each other to the center of the earth, connecting these up 
at the bottom, and by pouring water in one securing and using the steam arising from 


the other. Oodles of fun has been poked at this idea. Now, however, we see an ac- 


ae a. 
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count of where a man living in the Alexandria Valley of California has drilled three 
wells in the “hot ground” of that section, into the rock formation below to a depth of 
from two to three hundred feet, and by inserting a steel pipe, claims to have secured 


a steam pressure of 68 pounds, which he proposes to use for power purposes. 


A long article upon this by Edwin Morris in a recent issue of the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, gives a full description of this enterprise and is the only mention of it we 
have seen, and it sounds like a summer night’s dream. He tells us that when the 
first well was dug a couple of years ago they went through a strata of rock, then 
through a strata of volcanic ash and then into rock again and then inserted a steel 
pipe 7% inches in diameter, when it was finally embedded in the rock, molten zinc 
was poured around it to hold it and then drilled down further; when water was poured 
in the pipe to clean it an explosion followed which shook the mountain side and blew 
the pipe out of the ground. However, the writer says the other two wells have been . 
harnessed with a cap over the pipe and a pressure of 68 pounds pressure on same. 

While the idea of getting pressure steam from such a source seems ridiculous, still 
stranger things have happened and it may be possible to harness the heat of the in- 
terior of the earth and use it to generate power for the use of mankind. We have 
seen jets of steam issuing from a hillside in Yellowstone Park, some of which made 
a great noise, like the blowing off of a boiler. 


A MOVEMENT STARTED TO TEACH YOUTHS THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ORGANIZED LABOR. 


The second annual meeting of the Pioneer Youths Labor Conference was held in 
New York City recently, with delegates representing 103 labor organizations in at- 
tendance. We are told the movement has for its purpose the teaching of the sons 
and daughters of trades unions, the principles and purposes of organized labor and 
the good it seeks to accomplish for the human race. This movement had its inception 
in New York City a year ago. 

Timothy Healy, President of the International Br otherhood of Firemen and Oilers, 
is Chairman of the Organizing Committee of this Conference, and announces that steps 
would be taken to greatly extend the movement. In speaking of this movement re- 
cently he said: “The work of Pioneer Youth in New York has proven so worth-while 
and the summer camp and seventeen clubs which Pioneer Youth has so far conducted 
have brought such gratifying results that we feel justified in undertaking this in- 
tensive campaign to extend the work:to nearby states.” 

The Conference decided to conduct two summer camps for children, one in New 
York and the other in Pennsylvania. No doubt a movement of this kind to acquaint 
the youths of the United States, with the principles and purposes of the labor move- 
ment, could accomplish great good, as it is now the youths receive most of their im- 
pressions of organized labor through the daily papers and sometimes in school at- 
tendance, and these features are not usually prepared with a view showing the better 
side or even the true interests and purposes of the movement. 


FLETTNER’S ROTOR SHIP MAKES A SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE. 


Recent press dispatches inform us that the Flettner Rotor Ship, Buckau, made a 
successful trip from Kiel, Germany, to Leith, Scotland, with a cargo of lumber, and 
it seems it made the trip in less time than an ordinary sailing vessel would have done 
and that it readily responded to the requirements of the wind and sea. This trial trip 
would indicate success for the new sailing towers or rotors, which it is claimed will 
revolutionize ocean traffic, because it will effect a saving as high as 80 per cent of fuel 
as compared with motor power. 

We are now told that the principle upon which these rotors act in propelling ships 
forward was discovered seventy-two years ago by Heinrich Gustav Magnus, a scientist 
of Berlin, who found it while investigating the cause for the side deflection of an 
artillery projectile revolving around its axis. He discovered that when a cylinder, or 
sphere, is in a strong current of air, the air swerves decidedly to that side which is 
revolving with the current. It is stated that this is due to the increased air friction 
on one side and the decreased friction on the other; hence on the friction side is pres- 
sure and on the other side suction, or an approach to a vacuum. This is the reason 
why baseball pitchers are able to throw curve balls. Man has for ages used various 
devices for harnessing the wind, such as wind mills and cloth sails, but seemingly the 
rotor sail is to successfully harness it upon highly scientific principles. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Government ‘is the creature of the people, and that which they have created they 
surely have a right to examine. The great author of nature having placed the right 
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of dominion in no particular hands, hath left every point relating to it to be settled 
by the consent and approbation of mankind. In spite of the attempts of sophistry to 
conceal the origin of political right it must inevitably rest at length on the acquiescence 
of the people.—Robert Hall. 


The ordinary employment of artifice is the work of a petty mind, and it almost 
always happens that he who uses it to cover himself in one place uncovers himself in 
another.—Rochefoncauld. 


Charity is a virtue of the heart and not of the hands.-—Addison. 


With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right—as God 
gives us to see the right—let us strive on to finish the work we are in.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, which is but 
saying, in other words, that he is wiser today than he was yesterday.—Pope. 


Liberty of conscience (when people have consciences) is rightly considered the 
most indispensable of liberties Chambers. 


It is humbling to mankind to contemplate men capable of grasping eternal truths, 
fencing and debating in trivialities, like gladiators fighting with flies.—M. Nisard. 


Cunning and treachery are the off-spring of incapacity—La Rochenfoucauld. 


What is defeat? Nothing but education, nothing but the first step to sométhing 
better. —Wendell Phillips. 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us, to the end, dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.—Abraham Lincoln. 


The sense of duty is the fountain of human rights. In other words, the same in- 
ward principle which teaches the former bears witness to the latter. Duties and 
rights must stand and fall together.—William Ellery Channing. . 


There is no mean work save that which is sordidly selfish; there is no irreligious 
work save that which is morally wrong; while in every sphere of life “the post of 
honor is the post of duty.”—Chapin. 


The power, whether of painter or poet, to describe rightly what he calls an ideal 
thing, depends upon its being to him not an ideal but a real thing. No man ever did 
or ever will work well, but either from actual sight, or sight of faithRuskin. 


Too great confidence in success is the likeliest to prevent it; because it hinders us 
from making the best use of the advantages which we enjoy.—Atterbury. 

Happy the man, of mortals happiest he, whose quiet mind from vain desire is 
free; whom neither hopes deceive, nor fears torment, but lives at peace, within him- 
self content; in thought or act, accountable to none but to himself and to the gods 
above.—George Granville. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
(Strike on.) | i Ja. (Unfair. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. he Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
(Federated strike on.) folk, Va. ‘(Unfair.) 


ry eae isu cathe ts aces Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank (Unfair. ) i 

Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
J. D..Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Kas.  (Unfair.) 

(Unfair.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
Phoenix Tron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- (Unfair.) 

fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

burgh, Pa.) MclIlvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio! (Un- 
Higgins Bros.,, Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) fair.) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine, Foundry & °C. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 

Boiler Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Orleans, La. (Unfair.) ; 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- Long Island Railroad, 
fair.) Pennsylvania, 


‘ 
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- International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 

The following is my report on local con- 
ditions at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., and 
I might say in other sections of the South- 
eastern District, based on information re- 
ceived from local lodges of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood: 

However, the information referred to 
just gives a little ray of hope for the fu- 
ture, and nothing more, as the one-time 
busy contract boiler shops of Norfolk, Va., 
are now about as silent as the battlefields 
of Flanders, and the result, of course, is 
that jobs for boiler makers are few and 
far between, unless an emergency job once 
in awhile on boats that run up and down 
the bay in freight and passenger traffic. 
While at one time every contract shop had 
plenty of repair work on hand, with every 
boiler maker employed, now the condition 
has changed and many boiler makers who 
for several years worked in these shops 
have been idle for several months, and 
many of them, having families to support, 
were compelled to accept jobs other than 
the trade of boiler making. Yet, in the face 
of such conditions, they are determined to 
hold the charter of Local 428 until business 
picks up in the one-time busy contract 
shops of Norfolk, Va: And I must say in 
this report that I have been around Nor- 
folk, Va., for about forty-six years and have 
never seen such dull conditions as there 
are at present in the contract shops of the 
above city. And many of the old-time 
boiler makers, who have worked off and 
‘on in these shops for years, know it from 
bitter experience for the last two years or 
more, as they formerly could find employ- 
ment most of the time at any of the shops. 

The Norfolk navy yard has a pretty good 
force of boiler makers at work and have a 
fairly good local organization—No. 57. 
Nevertheless, there is room for improve- 
’ ment along the lines of a greater member- 
ship, as several boiler makers who should 
be members and active fail to respond; and 
for what reason I fail to understand, as 
anyone with even a particle of common 
horse sense knows that in this day and age 
without organization no worker, no matter 
how skilled, can effectually demand the 
conditions that justly belong to him. Still, 
in the face of that fact, that no worker can 
attempt to deny with any degree of suc- 
cess, many still keep on playing into the 
hands of an aggregation that help to make 
possible the very conditions we are now up 
against. 

If every man and woman who toils for a 
daily wage would only subscribe for Labor, 
published at Washington, D. C., and read it 
carefully, what a change would take place 
in the interest of organized labor, as much 
of the news in the columns of that up-to- 
date publication is taken from government 
statistics that defy contradiction. And for 


that reason I repeat that every worker, 
both man and woman, should be a sub- 
scriber to Labor, so as to keep in close 
touch with the inhuman policy now carried 
on against labor by legislation and combina- 
tion of crafty organized’ capital. Never 
before in the history of our country has 
organized labor received such a rotten un- 
American deal as at present, and I must 
say that the lack of organization as it 
should be among the wage earners of our 
country is wholly responsible for it. How- 
ever, I still have every confidence that 
labor in the near future will realize where 
they are drifting to, and the cause of it, by 
lining up in their respective international 
unions while the going is good and it is 
possible to prevent future complications 
that are now hatched in an incubator that 
failed to bring results as at one time con- 
templated by political and financial com- 
binations who expected to have control of 
American labor. But their incubator failed 
to work in the way they thought it would, 
as they never thought that organized labor 
would sooner or later put their little plan- 
lets out of commission, and, of course, it 
was piled up with similar junk that red- 
blooded Americans call graft—souvenirs to 
be shunned by labor now and forevermore. 
The experience of the last two years—the 
crushing and humiliating policy carried on 
by hard-boiled employers—should be a 
practical lesson to American labor for the 
future. But, nevertheless, let us not forget 
to appreciate and co-operate with employers 
of labor that have been fair in dealing with 
us—and we have at present many of that 
class who show a disposition to recognize 
the rights and aspirations of organized 
labor, and for that reason such employers 
should be given fair consideration in the 
interest of both. 


And I am pleased to report that the Sea- 
board Air Line, Southern and Allied Lines, 


also the C. & O. Railroad, are in fairly 
good shape, having a federation on these 
systems, as well as railroad officials who 
are sane business men and who know that 
co-operation between employer and employe 
is essential to the successful operation of 
a railroad or any other business where 
labor is the principle factor of success, and 
should be a success when common horse 
sense from experience governs both in a 
business transaction affecting both parties 
at issue.. The late nation-wide strike has 
made a profound impression on the writer 
that I can’t banish from my mind, no mat- 
ter how hard I try, and that is that the old 
and true craftsmen who came out on strike 
and had reached the age limit, although 
able to do their work for several years to 
come, are now barred from employment 
even in the shops of the railroad in whose 
interest they worked so long and faithfully. 
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Oh, where, oh, where is the old-time spirit 
of honesty and fair play, as well as recogni- 
tion of human consideration and human 
rights, gone, to permit that class of faithful 
employes to be dumped on the industrial 
scrap heap to wander around looking for 
something it’s almost impossible to find—a 
job. The writer knows this from observa- 
tion and coming in close contact, in many 
sections of the southern territory, with the 
class of strikers referred to above. What 
wrong, have they done to receive such cruel 
treatment as has been handed them by 
hard-boiled railroad officials? True, they 
quit. And what for? For the same reason 
the hard-boiled railroad officials are quit- 
ting now—to secure more favorable con- 
tracts, as well as favorable freight and 
passenger rates and national and state laws 
to make possible protection for such favor- 
able conditions. And that class of old and 
faithful employes are barred because they 
had manhood as union men to request, 
through a duly. appointed committee, that 
collective bargaining and signed contracts, 
fair wages and hours of labor, as well as 
fair general working conditions. If that’s 
a supposed crime, and bars a craftsman 
from securing re-employment because of 
age limit, all workers who wouldn’t do like- 
wise are not free Americans, but slaves of 
a system that will eventually try to destroy 
our American institutions, if not protected 
by the loyalty of the American labor 
movement. ; 

Lodge 55 of Newport News, Va., is still 
on the map of the labor movement, and 
holding on with a grim determination to 
their charter, that has been there for many 
years. I well remember, some twenty-five 
years ago, that Lodge 55 was the banner 
focal of the Brotherhood, but ill-advised 
strikes on several occasions, as well .as 
the great change in the personnel of the 
employes of that yard, brought a condition 
that will require, in the future, education, 
re-organization, as well as a closer affilia- 
tion of the several local organizations in 
that shipyard. However, at present the 
ship building industry is at a very low ebb 
in the Newport News shipyard, which to a 
certain extent causes the union activity of 
the many local organizations in that yard 
not to function in the direction of a more 
active trades union movement in the ship- 
yard city on Hampton Roads. These con- 
ditions may change in the future, provid- 
ing airships won’t take the place of the 
present warships, which have been scrap- 
ped very rapidly of late. Should such a 
scrapping policy continue, the warships of 
the future will be few. One branch of the 
government wants airships, while another 
branch wants fast warships of the cruiser 
type, and it may be possible that the next 
session of congress will decide the present 
controversy relative to the contemplated 
change from battleships to airships. 

But I noticed in the press some little 
while ago an article written by a French 
scientist relative to future wars, and among 
the many explanations given by that writer 


in opposition to future wars is the follow- 
ing: “Should a war occur between leading 


nations, and airplanes be the weapons used 


to destroy the enemies’ forces, what would 
happen in the destruction of life and prop- 
erty would be appalling and simply awful 
to contemplate.” 

In conclusion, I was very much interested 
in reading that article in a late issue of our 
Journal, from Indianapolis, Ind., over the 
signature of Jim Donohue, relative to state 
boiler 
writer in his efforts to have the_ boiler 
makers’ lodges become sufficiently inter- 
ested in a movement that means so much 
to the members of our craft, who, 
skill and experience, are qualified to hold 
the position of boiler inspectors. 

The writer, in the February issue, tells 


us who controls positions as boiler in- - 


spectors in many states where a boiler in- 
spection law has been enacted. Yes, a 
political combination in many states was 
able to pull the chestnuts out, never taking 
into consideration that incompetent inspec- 
tors would cause the destruction of life 
and property. It was positions they were 
after, and to land these positions was their 


only consideration, regardless of their total 


lack of experience in the construction or 
the proper repairing of steam boilers. 

In 1908 a meeting was called of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the purpose of discussing 
the possibility of a federal boiler inspection 
bill being enacted into law by the congress 
of the United States, which was done later 
on. And at the meeting referred to were 
a number of Metal Trades representatives, 
as well as officers representing the trans- 
portation organizations, also the chief of 
the Steamboat Inspection Service and late 
President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and I might say that most 
of the representatives on that occasion en- 
dorsed the necessity of a federal locomo- 
tive boiler inspection law, and among 
others who spoke in favor of a federal law 
was Chief Stone of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. In concluding his plea 
for the passage of such a bill to prevent his 
members from being killed and maimed 
from boiler explosions that could be 
avoided in most cases if competent boiler 
inspectors were in charge, he wound up his 
remarks with the following statement: 
Should the proposed bill become a law, IT 
WILL TAKE A PRACTICAL BOILER 
MAKER TO BE A BOILER INSPECTOR. 
The bill, after several sessions of congress, 
was passed by the house and senate in 
1911, with the following amendment at- 
tached: That in order to qualify for a po- 
sition of a federal locomotive boiler inspec- 
tor, he must have practical knowledge in 
the construction and repairing of steam 
boilers. 

How many practical boiler makers have 
we got out of the number appointed by the 
Civil Service Commission? That’s the rub, 
and who is to blame in violating the plain 
letter of the law as adopted by the Con- 


inspection, and I congratulate the. 


from . 


er th 


‘Local Lodge. 
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gress in 1911, and further, there is only one 
copy in existence that I know of—of the 
minutes of the meeting at the Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor in 1908, and that copy 
is on file in the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C. 

And later on during a public hearing on 
the amendment to the locomotive boiler in- 
spection law as adopted in 1911, to include 
the inspection of all locomotive machinery, 
held by a committee of the United States 
Senate with Senator Cummins as chairman, 
the question was asked the senator why the 
federal boiler inspection law and the qual- 
ifications as: inspectors were not enforced 


_in accordance with the federal boiler law 


as enacted, and his answer to the question 
of information was “that the Bureau of 
Boiler Inspection was carried out by the 
Civil Service Commission.” 
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The Bureau of Boiler Inspection of the 
state of Indiana, I presume, is in the control 
of a political combination backed by manu- 
facturers, insurance and operators, who for 
reasons, best known to them and all of us 
for a purpose, to prevent competent inspec- 
tors as boiler inspectors to qualify in ac- 
cordance with the state law as enacted, and 
in conclusion let me say that if the Boiler 
Makers were only active in trade interests 
present conditions could not exist relative 
to inspectors of steam boilers either state 
or federal. 


Trusting that our craftsmen in the future 
will become more active in affairs that 
mean so much to them and families, is my 
most sincere wish. 


I am yours truly and fraternally, Thos. 
Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT, JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period, January 16th to February 15th, 1925, Inclusive.) 


Chicago, III. 
Feb. 15, 1925. 
Organization. 


With the exception of a few days in my 
home city, the past month has been de- 
voted to attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Executive Council, at headquarters, 
Kansas City, Kas. Many important matters 
were handled by the ‘‘Council” and it is my 
pleasure to devote some space in this re- 
port to some of the features of the 1925 
Council meeting. 


Fourteenth Consolidated Convention. 


The Executive Council authorized the is- 
suance of the Official Call, for our Four- 
teenth Consolidated Convention which will 
be held in Kansas City, Mo., convening on 
Monday, September 14, 1925. In the near 
future the International President will issue 
the Official Call with all details pertaining 
to this meeting. It has been approximately 
five years since our last Convention which, 
as you will recall, was held in September, 
1920. Many changes have taken place since 
that meeting. Let us hope that each and 
every Subordinate Lodge will make an 
earnest effort to be represented this year 
and I mention this important event, in con- 
nection with my report for the March issue 
of our “Journal” by way of advance infor- 
mation, to the end that all our Lodges may 
begin the necessary preparation, in order 
that they may be represented by at least 
one delegate when the Convention convenes 
on the 14th day of September, 1925. While 
the International provides a per diem of 
$6.00 for one delegate from each lodge, 
Pullman fare and railroad fare, when stand- 
ard ticket is purchased by the delegate, yet 


‘the compensation for the delegate in lieu of 


wages at home station must be borne by his 
Past Conventions have con- 
sumed two full weeks and sometimes ‘addi- 
tional days. With this as a criterion, each 
Lodge should prepare at as early a date as 
possible to provide the necessary finances 


to pay their delegate his wages while ab- 
sent from his position and in attendance at 
the Convention. 

Insurance. 

The Executive Council realizing the in- 
ability of the present five per cent provision 
for the maintenance of the Death and Dis- 
ability benefit fund, have authorized the 
Resident Officers to prepare an Insurance 
plan, similar to the present plan in force 
in the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and as the Executive Coun- 
cil will meet again prior to the Convention, 
it is contemplated, that a substantial and 
satisfactory plan of Insurance for our mem- 
bership will be presented to the Convention 
by the Council, for the consideration and 
adoption of the delegates attending same. 
In the February, 1925, “Journal” compilation 
of Death and Disability benefits paid during 
the past 17 years and 11 months, ending 
November 30, 1924, show conclusively what 
the mortality rate has been and if the mem- 
bership desire to retain this feature of the 
organization, a more extensive provision 
must be made in our laws, or Standard In- 
surance measures will have to be adopted. 

Restoration of Time and One-Half. 

Our membership is thoroughly conversant 
with the elimination of the payment of time 
and one-half by the U. S. Labor Board and 
subsequent decisions pertaining to the wel- 
fare of railroad shopmen. However, res- 
toration has taken place on a number of 
roads and quoting from official data pub- 
lished by the R. E. Department under date 
of March 1, 1924, the following roads are 


now paying time and one-half. I respect- 
‘fully submit the following data: 
Railroads Mileage 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown; gens 

tive ;date;; July 25° 1923 00.5 ios). hs 171 


Alton & Southern: effective date, un- 


MOLTAI ie Oh os ae a eae eg 40 
Bessemer & Lake Erie; effective date, 

UL ALO BT Yanan Pet ot th cata ee lee, 217 
Big Fork & Int’l Falls; effective date, 

PTV D OD Bei ks: Sa ei Pe aah eee 32 
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Chesapeake & Ohio; effective date, 


DUNE 2109 23 Tee cane ee 548 
Central of Georgia; effective date, 

Frm DS MAGE BIA PSS cree nt tere 1,924 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary; effective 

nates UNCErtainys oe RNa uit sees 142 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; effec- 

tiveidatevOcts 16.1928 “io, Sr a eae ee 11,073 
Des Moines Union; effective date, July 

PH MT OAS Wlvaeye che ive TICS a CERN Sen ees 4 
Florida East Coast; effective date, un- 

WOvtaen th hye ike iM pe Yk Fed ee Os ene i T65 
Fort Smith & Western; effective date, 

TL COMUA IN oe tie Whe akc eth cate eben al i ont eben ae 254 
Georgia Ry.; effective date, Nov. 1, 

A 785 A as a A ae ee PLA 4 wan Bi 329 
Green Bay & Western; effective date, 

Nie. patie hap IS 2S 0 ORR ie ese baW ras St 324 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama; effective 

VAG, UNCELTAIN Vs a, ib pe culm lela ee aes 194 
Grand Trunk, (U. S. lines); effective 

CATO: JHIGEDCAID seo cbr uhatern cetacean masons 1,029 
Gulf & Ship Island; effective date, un- 

Certain 0 Vat per nae tee ccm 306 
Gulf Coast Lines; effective date, July 

TG Bake ead weak Cheha tthe ange et ee cases eM ee 1,307 


Lehigh & Hudson; effective date, July 
TO RO Za We ate ena ae ea eva ete Mie arated 97 
Louisiana: & Arkansas; effective date, 
uncertain 
Lake Superior & Ispheming; effective 
ACS OU Mists PO mck) a ereye le eden idl aia te 35 


62:4) (ote ie SN Sw 04S) 0 10g. 010 ea 8. ee, 8! 6) eee 


Minneapolis & St. Louis; effective 
MALO VINCE LAIN ye we oe wes ed ceeds 1,647 
M., St. P. & S. S. M. (Soo Line); 
effective date uncertain........... 4,242 
Minnesota & International; effective 
Cate ITV tel Ooo nis make Byelod aie eeeaien es 180 
Munsing, Marquette & Hastern; effec- 
LIN@Y CALC. IOLY ba La ao eel y isa eneiy aise 130 
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Norfolk & Western; effective date, . 
2,200 


June 1 1928 iG i ee 
Northern Pacific; effective date un- 

COrtain 8. Oo ha a ee 6,656 
Oregon Electric; effective date un- 

Certain oa. se ce k's oe eee eee a 154 
Oregon Trunk; effective date uncer- 

CORT le le 35655. © sch ia Panel sea a a 156 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut; effective date 

sly. Dy LOD... ohencte +: salle en 103 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass; effec- 

tive date June 16; 1923.) .05. 2.40. 739 
St. L. & S. F. (Frisco System); effec- 

tive; date: uncertain . nice went epee 5,257 
Seaboard Air Line; effective date, 

August 1, 1928 so .ic « a bie ond liane ne 3,563 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle; effec- 

tive. date uncertain ...4, 5 sami eee 550 
Ulster & Delaware; effective date, 

July 1,.°1923 \ 2c ac. oe a pe 129 
Wheeling & Lake Erie; effective date 

uncertain: oi... sce 2.410 Se 511 

TPORGE c2ths ie attiecak a: ooeke acs Meet BR a! 47,310 


Notwithstanding the attitude of railroad 
management and the subsequent action of 
the U. S. Labor Board in eliminating the 
payment of time and one-half, as was for- 
merly a custom of many years’ standing, 
we now find railroads with a total mileage 
of 47,310 now paying time and one-half as 
of old. This should be information of in- 
terest to our membership, and ample argu- 
ment for the restoration of same, on roads 
where we now enjoy agreements, but where 
the time and one-half is still eliminated. 


Fraternally submitted, Jos. P. Ryan, In- 
ternational Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For Period From January 19th to February 15th, 1925. 


Winnipeg, Canada, 
Feb. 15th, 1925. 
January 17th to February 9th, as one of 

the Executive Council of our Grand Lodge, 
I was in attendance at the Annual sessions 
of that body, the proceedings of which, in 
a short time will be sent to our local Lodges, 
hence I will not endeavor to report in de- 
tail regarding same. 


However, as a convention of our Grand 
Lodge will be held in September of this 
year, or six months from now, this is the 
proper time for each of*our local lodges to 
commence to prepare for same. First, by 
making the necessary financial preparations 
which can be done in several ways, some 
of which are special assessments, entertain- 
ments, curtailing of other expenses, etc. 
More important, however, is consideration 
to what the policy and constitution of the 
organized boilermakers and helpers of the 
two countries will be from September to 
the convention following. 

Keep in mind our policies and constitu- 
tions adopted at our conventions are but 
the agreements entered into between the 
different local Lodges as expressed by a 


majority vote of the elected delegates from 
the Local lodges, who are _ interested 
enough to be represented at the conven- 
tions. 

After the delegates have spent ten days 
or two weeks, in agreeing what will be in 
our constitution or what the policies of the 
organized boilermakers and helpers will be, 
is a very ineffective time to make sugges- 
tions or criticise what they have done. 


Between now and July, which is thirty 
days prior to the convention, is the time 
for our thinking members to study well our 
present constitution or what policy as a 
Labor Union we could endorse, and which 
would work out in the best interest of our 
members and to propose any changes or ad- 
ditions to our constitution or policies to 
their local Lodges, and endeavor to secure 
their endorsement to same, which if se- 
cured, should be forwarded on to the In- 
ternational Secretary-Treasurer, and if done 
in time, they could be published in the: 
Journal so that other Lodges could consider 
same. 

Returning home on the 8th, I have been 
devoting my attention to our possible mem- 
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bers in the C. P. R. roundhouse here, and 
the night gang in the Transcona back shops 
with considerable success among the latter 
and prospects fair among the C. P. R. round- 
house men. A steady increase of members 
still continues from the C. N. R. Transcona 
back shop, while the extreme short time 
which has been in effect on the C. P. R. 
has not assisted the situation any in the 
back shop of that road here. 


Word has been received that all of our 
seven possible members employed by the 
he N. (CC. -P.R:) in’ Victoria,’ B.C; ‘have 
paid up in Lodge No. 194, Vancouver, also 
four more of the possible members at Revel- 
stoke have paid up, while all of our pos- 
- gible twelve members employed by the Ca- 
nadian National at Port Mann have joined 
up and have applied for and received a 
charter for a local Lodge at that point, 
which is to be local No. 466, and with juris- 
diction over all C. N. R. members in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Brother J. F. Lower, 519 Tenth St., New 


Westminister, B. C., is the Secretary for 
the time being for this local. 


Reductions Below Eight Hours Per Day. 

Now that the grain rush is over, if we 
ever had any this winter, at a number of 
points the roundhouses are being reduced, 
and in at least two cases that the writer is 
aware of, the reductions were made by in- 
troducing the seven-hour day, six days per 
week. 

This is a direct violation of Rule No. 1, 
Wage Agreement No. 6, also understand- 
ings arrived at with the higher officials of 
both roads, which is to the effect that eight 
hours must be worked per day, and any 
reductions to be made by reducing the days 
per week. 

Therefore, wherever this is attempted 
by the seven-hour day, on the roads in 
Canada, same should be taken up as a griev- 
ance and if not adjusted locally, then refer 
the case to your General Chairman to take 
up with the higher officials. Yours fra- 
ternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF JANUARY, 1925. 


Death Claims. 
Name 


ESIee) MATT LAT CNg Sn vide Vi caibeais spudiey scien sea) eip 
STON ENV Tr Lai EPIC )%..s cs cote ee elec te 6 alate 81 
ESV OND Age Fhe GrILY sates BAe re puR Catena hone Gk chews 72 
COSA TIONG L LO) Me teteoenioie ts. fale #! acsthe ve 10 630 
[SPO mG COs VEUT D DLY Boies shay se: oi eles 9 wy she shape 607 
SUES PIL FVOTUG 6 8 averesue slew osle 6 se 82 
TAG ONY TT). SIN ADIOS 6 snk es tsa Sen: cheb le baa 4 
NTH) Aer PVN mT LG) aur ue ats lb scsi ule ho louniele 583 
ESTO Cet SM OUP ULL CY we cnc. cls ¢ ater ay 6 che 9 6 a, she 19 
TSP Pn ae ipl Bes Co banks ho Ek oor bee a Freie Ae ae 710 
SOMALIA SueN TIVITY | sh. oie sis eevee $e aks 541 
NON us Aa MG TLRS ae as Sik Nia nse bo Gravel labios ap auch) a 22 
VEO CNTY LAV OMS. cis a wcfs ee civ aos eas 584 
Mota MOoeathiG lainisy Paid. are Meds eke ss 
Disability Benefits. 
TG) eer Ee LT TNC DOT eos 5, gis, |e vssseie esse) aus ss fel ai os 616 
ET amd ee INONV LOW fo es eo whe és alac's sla tues He 


, 
Motameisapilitys Claims pee iia weld caveats 2 
Total Death Claims Paid during January, 1925 


John HH; Moriarty, brother... . .. 502 $ spe 


Edw. W: Lutrick, nephew. .........% 00. 
Charlottes Re ‘Guy yr wikes Peers te eee ee 300.00 
Josephine Morello; Wil Gis annie. steno) east 300.00 
Marcaret Tend raniSiSten ¢ aun scutes ear. 300.00 
Mrs Jane ‘Albyons it mothers... «2 300.00 
Mrs. Wm. Franklin Nabors, wife..... 300.00 
EVES nth Guar lif Co atl dude cancel. ayaa aaa 225.00 
WMA DOL gela | HIN, SISCCTY arias cum) obeaciecans 300.00 
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Correspondence 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with regret that Lodge No. 44 an- 
nounces the death of Bro. George S. War- 
den, who died from result of an explosion 
at Long Beach, Calif., January 13, 1925. 


Lodge No. 44 feels the loss of a worthy 
member and extends their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his bereaved wife and son in their 
hour of sorrow. Fraternally yours, James 
B. Sears, R. W. Carlton, J. J. Evans. 


Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Just thought I would drop a line, as I 
have not seen any notice in the Journal of 


the death of one of our old members, Bro. 
D. J. Martin, who died at his home in 
Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 12, after having been 
an invalid for over two years. Bro. Martin 
was an old member and had many friends 
who will be sorry to hear of his death. He 
was overseas with me and also came out on 
strike with me. A better friend no man 
ever had. 


I am here with the T. B. Have been here 
one year and guess I will have to stay for 
some time now. My card is in Local 104. 
I am getting my Journal regularly. Give 
all the traveling brothers my best and tell 
them to drop in on me when they come this 
way, as I still have a pie card. I will close 
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with best regards. I remain, yours fra- 
ternally, E. G. Lauderback, Fitzsimmons 
Gen. Hosp., Denver, Colo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed find picture of Bro. David Na- 
pier, Register No. 272338, 
341, February, 1903, at the age of 49, and 
will be 72 years in March. He has been 


Photo of Bro. David Rapier of Lodge 13, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


working at the business continuously and a 
member in good standing for twenty-two 
vears, and if you can give him a little space 
or his picture in the Journal, No. 13 would 
be thankful to you for the same. With best 
wishes I beg to remain, fraternally yours, 
Chas. Heberley, F. S., L. 13. 


Gassaway, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I avail myself of the opportunity to write 
you that it sets me wondering why the Jour- 
nal has not made its every monthly visit 
for such a long time, and I could not do 
without the Journal as I always express my 
great eagerness to pursue its contents like 
a hungry man devours his meal. Please 
arrange for the Journal to pay me an every 
monthly visit so that it will make me keep 
better posted in every way than any thing 
else. 


I wish to congratulate you on the splen- 
did work you are doing and it gives me 
great satisfaction to voice my. admiration 
to the Journal. May the success of the 
Journal be prolonged as with you in good 
spirit. 

I wish to remain with kindest regards, 
fraternally yours, Okey V. Lough. 

(Note: The Editor very much appreci- 
ates Brother Lough’s kindly reference to the 
Journal and good wishes for it and the Edi- 
tor’s success. We have remedied the com- 
plaint of not getting Journal and we feel 
‘sure Brother Lough will receive the Journal 
regularly hereafter. The trouble, however, 


initiated in Local. 


@ 
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was not due to any error on the part of this 
office.—The Editor.) 

Bedford, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother. 

Please insert the following in the next 
issue of the Journal: 

The members of Local No. 541 regret the 
sudden death of our beloved brother, Dal- 
las Arvin (husband and father). After the 
accident Brother Arvin passed away with 
a smile upon his face. He has left us never 
to return in this life. 

We recommend that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the bereaved wife of our 
departed brother and a copy be spread upon 


our minutes and that the charter be draped — 


for a period of thirty days. John W. Bos- 
ton, Al. Bullock, I. C. Gosewehr, Committee. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In the next issue of our Journal please 
publish the death of Mrs. Alice Mullen of 
306 Union Avenue, Roselle Park, 'N. J., sis- 
ter of Bro. John Doyle, recording secretary 
of Local No. 607, who passed away January 
18, 1925, at St. Hlizabeth’s Hospital, Eliza- 


beth, leaving a husband and three small | 


children. Lodge No. 607 extends its sym- 
pathy to Bro. Doyle in his sorrow. Yours 
fraternally, John Lysaght, F. S. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please insert the following in the next 
issue of the Journal: 

Capital City Lodge No. 47 extends its sin- 
cere sympathy to Bro. A. C. Wagner during 
the hour of bereavement over the loss of his 
dear mother. Fraternally yours, R. W. Witt- 
kowski, C. F. S., L. 47. 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Lodge No. 585 has entered 1925 with far 
more encouraging prospects for a better and 
more numerous membership than it has 
had since the “gold diggers” put the local 
on the toboggan four years ago, and much 
of the credit can be ascribed to Brother 
John Warnock, who like our estimable In- 
ternational Vice-President Brother John J. 
Dowd, fears no man,~forces interests when 
he is engaged in the propagation of the 
gospel of trade unionism and asking in 
Brother Warnock’s suggestion that peppery 


young blood be put at the helm of Lodge - 


No. 585, we have selected Brother John Y. 
Jordan as president for 1925. Johnny Jor- 
dan is one of the most popular young men 
in the business in greater Boston. 
a son of Tom Jordan, a veteran boilermaker 
of Boston, and Johnny is thorough, salutory 


He is- 


and imbued with the principles of organized a 


labor, and he is going to try hard. to. put ce 


Lodge No, 585 again on the map. 


Brother John Kelegher of Lodge No. 585, 


formerly an active member of Lodge No. 


134, has the sincere sympathy of a large -” © 
number of friends and associates © ‘ine the | 


ES 


EGS 


i 
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loss of his father, John Kelegher, Sr., who 


- necessary experience will come. 


was consigned to mother earth on New 
Year’s Day after a large concourse of sor- 
rowing relatives and friends had paid tribute 
to his memory at a solemn mass of re- 
quiem had been solemnized over his re- 
mains at St. Mary’s Church, Montreal, Can- 
ada, where he had been a faithful worker 
for many years, ever since he emigrated 
to Canada from Ireland, where he was born 
seventy-four years ago. 

Some of the brothers at this local are 
trying to solve this puzzle: How can a 
father of a local, who used to talk unionism 
until he got purple in the face, work over- 
time on repair work for time and a half? 
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Yours fraternally, Daniel B. McInnes, C. S., 
Lodge No. 585. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have _ been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy. 


Members. 
Brother J. H. Cassidy, member of Lodge 
194, Cranbrook, B. C. Can., died January 29. 
Brother Charles Matthews, member of 
Lodge 229, Rochester, N. Y., died January 4. 


Technical Articles 


INTERSECTION OF ARCS AND ANGLES. 
: By O. W. Kothe. 


The Boiler Maker, Steamship and its al- 
lied industries, cover a very large range of 
occupation—still we find thousands of 
journeymen who only follow their one pet 
line of work. And what is more, the fluc- 
tuation of these workmen are very great. 
Men are continually shifting from pillar to 
post—not because they have to so much, 
but more because they want to. There are 
no small numbers of these men continually 
on the go; they work a few weeks here or 
there, enough to carry them over and the 
wonderlust enters their system, and gone 
they are. 


In reflecting over the motives of men; the 
writer ascribes possibly one of three 
reasons for each person’s choice and ac- 
tion. In explaining these we hope to de- 
velop reasons that few men ever take the 
trouble to figure out. 


First is the workman who hugely enjoys 
that particular work, be it rolling flues, 
driving rivets, making steel tanks, etc., etc., 
that he learned his trade at. It is his 
mother teaching, so to speak. There is 
something about this work he likes better 
than any other acquired side line of work 
—even though it is a major part of the 
craft. It may be a line of work that re- 
quires considerable physical exercise, and 


ncthing. suits their hearts better than to’ 


get a good sweat on; tire themselves out so 
they eat big and sleep like a rock. This is 
their nature, and I suppose they just have 
to wear their steam off and in their later 
years they settle down to some routine line 
of work. Second, there are the men who 
have learned their trade under certain con- 
ditions, and who do not know any better. 
They do the best they know how, always 
thinking that as they get older this extra 
But it sel- 


dom does; for the reason, everywhere he 


goes—he is asked what he can do. 
‘natural for him to tell what he can do 


It is 


best, and keep still of all that work he is 
not so sure about, but would like to get 
his hand in on very anxiously. Conse- 
quently, the new executive puts them on 
that line of work and there they stay until 
they move further again. And that is how 
year after year flies by—seeing no better 
improvement at 40 years than there was 
at 25 years. 

The third type of men are such that they 
are of a restless, energetic disposition. They 
embody some of the above classes as well; 
but they always want a change; a new 
shop—where something is different—even 
though they do the same line of work they 
have been doing everywhere else. If it’s 
rolling tubes, setting staybolts, driving riv- 
ets, etc.—that is their profession. It is the 
dead monotony of this work that causes 
discontent; it’s the boredom that causes 
them to quit at the least dissatisfaction. 
As soon as they get acquainted with the 
make-up of the shop—the other men in the 
shop and others understand them—it’s the 
same monotony day after day—never any- 
thing different, and so these men act on 
impulse and travel further along, where 
things are new again for a while. 


Now nearly all of these men can do all 
this various work with their heads cut off, 
at least they can do it mechanically—their 
minds can dream of distant air castles, etc. 
In fact, there is a very keen fascination to 
dream what exists over in the next room. 
It soon gets to seem that every distant town 
or city is better than the one you are now 
working in, etc., etc. 

But the great secret is—“lack of construc- 
tive mental activity.” Their minds have 
not enough to do in connection with their 
work. Men who must give all their mental 
and physical powers to their work—are so 
interested to see the working out of their 
creations that you could not pull them 
away from their job for love, money, chalk 
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or marbles. This also explains why so 
many men play cards, shoot dice or pool, 
and all such other games that reqquire a 
considerable mental effort in order to suc- 
ceed or win. 


Now if these tens of thousands of boiler 
makers whose frequent discontent at the 
monotony of their work would take up a 
comprehensive study of laying out—they 
would soon find something new creeping 
into their lives. Goemetry is the basis of 
laying out, and this contains so widely a 
variation of solutions to figure out that its 


interest holds you to vour job, because it’s . 


part of the solution to see how it works 
out. 


This is, no doubt, one of the reasons 
why sheet iron manufacture is so interest- 
ing—it is always something different, no 
two jobs alike for the layerout or office 
draftsman. But for the common mechanic 
it’s much the same as rolling flues, etc., 
it’s riveting, rolling, welding, etc. Fittings 
are different, but the same mechanical 
work holds good. When working in the 
shop throughout the country, the writer 
never could endure monotony work—every 
job had to have some interesting new solu- 
tions to be solved—otherwise the mind 
would project itself into space and build 
fantastic air castles. And this in time 
would let minor mistakes creep in and em- 
barrass a person tremendously. And for 
this reason I studied laying out, and since 
then all that discontent, dissatisfaction, the 
desire to get away from the sameness of 
things, or travel, leaving the dead monotony 
behind—it has vanished, for I have found 
what I was cut out for, or at:least what 
the mind has always something new to do. 


Now in descriptive geometry there are 
numerous ways of doing almost the same 
thing. Take the manner of dividing a 
circle in, say a dozen equal parts. Ob- 
serve, you can take a pair of dividers and 
step off as many equal spaces as you de- 
sire. That is one way. Another way we 
show in Fig. 15, where we treat the circle 
‘similar to a hexagon, only we double over 
our spaces and so make 12 instead of 6. 
This we find is generally. sufficient for 
most laying out work. Sixteen equal spaces 
sometimes. is more suitable for increased 
accuracy, but these must be spaced off 
with dividers. 


Setting dividers to the radius of circle 
-as x-l, and 1 as center, strike arc 3-11. 
Next use point 4 as center, and mark arc 
2-6; after this use 7 as center and sweep 
arc 5-9, and finally use 10 as center and 
Sweep arc 8-7. If this is done accurately 
the divisions will be accurate. But if care- 
lessness is exercised, the spaces will en- 
large or grow smaller with the degree of 
inaccuracy. Another way of dividing up a 
circle is to use a 30-60 degree triangle on 
a T-square, always turning the triangle. 
Observe in Fig. 15, each point corresponds 
to the dial of a clock, where each quadrant 
'is 90 degrees and each point or spaces as 
1-2, 2-3, 3-4 is 90+3=—30 degrees apart. So 


a 


that point 2 is on a 30 deg., point 3 is 60 
degree, and so on. 


In many forms of boiler and tank work, 
as well as stack and breeching work, it 
is often necessary to know how to find the 
center of a circle after three points are 
established. Thus in Fig. 16, A-B-C repre- 
sent the points given. Join these with lines 
as A-B and BC and bDisect each line in- 
tersecting the arcs as at 1-2 and 3-4. Draw 
lines through these points until they cross 
at D, which is your center of circle. Use 
D-A as radius and describe circle; it will 
pass exactly through points B and C as 
well. 


Another method of doing the same thing 
is shown at Fig. 17. Quite often it is con- 
venient to use a piece of sheet iron and 
cut out a template of part of the desired 
curve as the heavy outlines show. Then 
in the shop three points are established at 
pleasure, and setting dividers to the center 
point F, with a radius greater than half of 
the longest distant—strike the large center 
are. Next set dividers with same radius 
to E and G as centers—cross arcs in points 
5-6, 7-8, and join them with lines crossing 
in point H. This is the center for describ- 
ing the circle through points E-F-G. 


Occasionally it is desired to construct 
square or rectangles without the use of T- 
square or such other convenient equipment. 
Then we draw a given line I-J as in Fig. 
18, and set dividers to any convenient ra- 
dius as J-a, describe arcs a-b’ and a/-b”. 
Next, using the same radius, and using -a- 
as center, mark are as at b-b’ also from a’ 
to b’-b”. Observe this treats the arc as 
part of a hexagon for a circle, and by 
using points b-b’ and b’-b” as centers, and 
a larger radius, strike and cross arcs in 
point 9 and 9’. This enables drawing the 
vertical lines J-K and I-L through points 9 
and 9’; then by sweeping the line I-J as 
J-L and I-K we can draw the line L-k par- 
allel to I-K, and we have our square fin- 
ished. 


Another very useful problem in ‘spacing | 
off a line in any number of equal lines is 
shown at Fig. 19. Here it is desired to 
divide the line M-N in 8 equal spaces, and 
to save a long series of trials in stepping 
back and forth, we simply draw an acute 
angle as M-8, any convenient degree. After 
this we set our dividers to any convenient 
radius, and start with M, and mark off 8 
of these spaces hand running. After this 
we set out 30 deg. triangle on the T-square 
so a line passes through point 8-N. Hold- 
ing the T-square in firm position, shift the 
triangle to each point as 7-6-5-4-3-2-1 as 
shown and draw lines to M-N. This then 
equally divides line M-N in 8 equal spaces. 
This treatment can be used covering a mul- 
titude of problems. 

The matter of trisecting arcs, angles, etc., 
as in Figs. 20 to 23 inclusive; is an ac- 
complishment rather than what practical 
value a person may make use if it. Take 
problem Fig. 20. Where O-P-Q is the angle 
and we wish to trisect it—that is divide 
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-jnto 3 equal parts. So with P as center 
and any convenient radius, strike arc the 
semi-circle on the line R-S. Using this 
diameter R-S as radius and each point as 
R-S as center, strike and cross arcs in point 
T, and from 3” draw line to T, thus giving 
the distance R-3’ to be divided in 3 equal 
parts. 

Using the diagram Fig 19, by drawing 
any line as R-3 and step off 3 equal spaces. 
Join 3-3’ and draw 2-2’; 1-1’ parallel to 3-3’. 
Now through 1’-2’ radiate lines from T so 
as to cross the are as at 1”-2”-3"”. . Now 
from P as center draw angle lines as P-1”, 
P-2”, and we have our angle O-P-Q trisected 
as all three angles are equal. By this 
method any number of sectors can be 
worked into an angle by simply spacing as 
many lines in R-3 as sectors are desired. 

Another method of dividing any angle 
into any number of even sectors is shown 
at Fig. 21, where U-V-W is the given angle 
or 150 degrees in this case. Simply bisect 
the angle U-V-W in point 1; then rebisect 
the new angles or sectors as U-V-1 in point 
3 and V-1-W in point 2. This gives the 
solution, and can be repeated, dividing the 
sectors as fine as desired. 

The matter of trisecting a given arc can 
only be done approximately. 
solutely correct, since each change of ra- 
dius in the Are A-B of Fig. 22 widens or 
decreases the spaces by this method. How- 
ever, let A-B be the given arc, described 
from D as center. From E describe a semi- 
circle and divide this in 3 parts, by using 
the radius and A-B as centers and cross 
arcs as at 4-5. By drawing radial lines from 
4 and 5 to D it is supposed to give an ap- 
proximate division as A-7-6-B. But it. does 
not, owing to the variations to which the 
given curve A-C-B can be put. It does 


It is not ab-— 


give an approximation which by trials it can 
be easily averaged up into accuracy. 


The trisection of quadrants as at Fig. 23, 
is identical to Fig. 15, where quadrant e-d 
corresponds with the circle of Fig. 15, and 
f-g gives the intersections for drawing the 
sector or divisional lines. 


It is often desirable to draw a tangent 
line at right angles to a given axial line of 
a circle. So in Fig. 24 let the line h-I 
be the axis and J be the point of tangency. 
Hence simply bisect the line as J-h and J-i 
in joint j-k and we can draw our line as 
shown. 

At times another form of tangency is de- 
sired, as at m’-n’ of Fig. 25. Draw a center 
line M-L, and from L describe circle; then 
line M-m’ and M-m’ will be the angles of 
tangency. Bisect the space M-L which gives 
the center m, and permits describing an arc 
through the points of tangency as at m/-n’. 


Another interesting problem of intersec- 
tion and tangent application is shown in 
Fig. 26, where our aim is to find the center 
of a triangle in order to describe the tri- 
angle, an isoscles in this case, as shown 
by P-N-O-P. Next bisect the angles O-P-N 
as at r-s, from which establish point 2. Next 
bisect angle O-N-P as at o-p which intersects 
at 1. Draw lines 1-N and 2-p and where 
they cross as at Q that is the center for 
describing the circle tangent to all three 
sides of triangle. The radius would. of 
course, be from Q to one of the sides. — 


In this way exercises can be multiplied; 
some are more for practice, others are al- 
most an every day necessity. In a succeed- 
ing issue we shall demonstrate numerous 
other problems involving the point of tang- 
ency, which we are sure the reader can 
make use of every now and then. 


Educational Department 


LABOR IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


; LLOYD M. CROSGRAVE, 
Lecturer Workers’ Study Classes; Special Representative, Workers Education Bureau. 


1. The Ancient World. 


Man has been upon the earth for hundreds 
of thousands of years. The knowledge that 
we have of him, however, is very slight ex- 
cept for the last 7,000 years. We therefore 
speak of all of man’s doings prior to 7,000 
years ago as belonging to the “prehistoric 
world.” 

From about 5,000 B. C. to 500 A. D. ex- 
tends the so-called ‘‘ancient world,” an era 
concerning which we know much more than 
we do about what occurred during prehis- 
toric times, although the records that we 
have of it are in the main very few. We 
know much more about the latter part of 
this period than we do about the first part. 

It was a long expanse of time of course 
extending over more than 5,000 years, yet it 
was very brief indeed compared with the 


countless thousands of years which go to 
make up the prehistoric part of man’s exist- 
ence on earth. 

The civilization of the ancient world bord- 
ered mainly upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
in southern Europe, western Europe, west- 
ern Asia and northern Africa. 


It was a city civilization. There were no 
nations in the modern sense, and the nor- 
mal community was a walled town or city, 
independent of other towns or cities except 
as it conquered them or was conquered by 
them. It lived in the main upon what it 
manufactured within its own gates and upon 
what it produced on the land in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

To describe accurately the labor of this 
period would be impossible. 


(1) Our records of even its kings and “ 
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noblemen are very slight and but little was 
said of workers. The Egyptians, for in- 
stance did not build pyramids to house the 
bodies of deceased artisans nor did they 
leave tablets of stone telling about them. 
Indeed, in the words of Professor James 
Harvey Robinson, one of our leading Amer- 
iean historians, ‘“When the curtain of civili- 
zation first rises, we behold ten thousand 
slaves at work building a pyramid to a dead 
king.” 

(2) This period is so long (over twice 
as long as the Christian era) that there was 
time for extremely varied developments to 
take place in the labor world. There are 
few general statements that would fit all 
' parts of this period. 

(3) The races that lived at this time dif- 
fered from each other in many respects. 
Statements made about one do not neces- 
sarily apply to another. 

There are, however, a few well authenti- 
cated characteristics that we know applied 
to labor in the ancient world. These are 
important for us to bear in mind for they 
have to do with our own ancestors and they 
help us to judge whether or not we have 
made progress and are making progress. 


Ii. Industries Were not Highly Developed. 


In prehistoric days, before the ancient era, 
man’s attention was occupied mainly in tak- 
ing products of nature that grew wild and 
in making war with surrounding tribes. He 
did not know how to manufacture any but 
the crudest stone weapons and he knew 
little of agriculture. He could hunt, fish, 
harvest wild fruits and vegetables, and he 
could make raids on neighboring peoples. 


By the dawn of history, however, two 
important advances had been made. These 
‘were not sudden nor were they uniformly 
rapid among the different peoples. They 
were: 

(1) Learning how to carry on a crude 
cultivation of the soil. 

(2) Learning how to manufacture and 
thus carry on industry. 

Much progress was made in tilling the soil 
and in manufacture during the period of 
Ancient History, but compared with modern 
achievements, little indeed was done. 

All power had to be furnished by human 
beings or domestic animals. Not even sail- 
ing vessels were extensively made use of, 
the larger vessels being propelled by long 
rows of galley slaves pulling at oars. There 
was no machinery,—only tools, and these 
were very inefficient. The arts of hus- 
bandry, animal breeding, etc., were but 
poorly developed according to our standards. 

Nevertheless, the fact that farming, manu- 
facturing, water transportation, etc., had 
come into existence was a real revolution 
in the story of the human race. It was pos- 
sible to have a very much higher “standard 
of living’ than ever before. Things could 
be enjoyed that were never dreamed of be- 
fore. There was no longer the dependence 
upon nature that had caused people to 
starve when there was the slightest inter- 
ference with the natural supply of food. 


lll. Trade Was Very Restricted. 


Trade between different parts of the an- 
cient world was very small. This was due: 

(1) To the fact that no one district. pro- 
duced much more than it required for its 
own maintenance so that it had little to sell. 

(2) To the lack of safety for fleets and 
caravans. Pirates and robbers were very 
numerous. 

(3) To the limited means of transpor- 
tation that existed. But little could be car- 
ried other than luxuries that included much 
value in small volume. 

(4) To the difficulties that existed in 
getting the money of one city exchanged 
for the money of another. 

The small extent of commerce would have 
prevented the manufacture of goods on a 
large scale even if a knowledge existed of 
how to do so. Each city had to maintain 
itself for the most part, by its own products. 
There was no room for specilization in or- 
der that large quantities of goods might be 
used in trade. The result was a compara- 
tively small production of goods in propor- 
tion to the energy expended, although much 
progress had been made from earlier times. 

Athens, Carthage and Rome, indeed, re- 
ceived large quantities of goods from other 
places but these were largely in the form 
of tribute from conquered cities and prov- 
inces and little was returned for them. 

Any peaceful commerce at all, however, 
was an improvement over the times when 
man manufactured nothing for trade and 
when every stranger was an enemy. 


IV. Slavery Characterized the Ancient 
World. 

In prehistoric times prior to the ancient 
world there was little slavery. The defeated 
in battle were slain. The women and chil- 
dren of the conquered village were either 
killed or else were adopted into the tribe. 

There was, indeed, very little for slaves 
to do. The warriors of the tribe saw to the 
hunting and the fighting. The simple do- 
mestic arts and the very limited agriculture 
were attended to by the women. | Slaves 
would not, in general, have paid for, their 
maintenance. 

In time, however, there came a more “ex- 
tended husbandry. There also came to. be 
built walled cities within which, limited 
manufacturers could be carried on. .. 

With the beginning of the prehistoric 
period, therefore, we find that it had. be- 
come worth while to spare the lives. of 
prisoners of war and to allow them to work 
for their living. Slaves were secured, in 
other ways as well,—criminals were made 
slaves instead of being executed; debtors 
became slaves to their creditors if they 
could not meet their obligations; slave hunt- 
ing expeditions were planned and carried 
out; the children of slaves were continued 
in this station in life. 

V. The Introduction of Slavery Marked a 
Great Advance in Civilization. 
Slavery is regarded.today as so injurious 


- to all concerned,—as being so degrading to 


the slave and so unproductive as a form of 
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labor,—that it is universally condemned in 
the modern world. 

It well illustrates the fact, however, that 
nothing is absolutely good or absolutely bad. 

Slavery was a very good thing indeed com- 
pared with what had gone before. 

(1) The lives of conquered populations 
were spared, whereas, before, they had been 
massacred. 

(2) Peoples of more backward civiliza- 
tion were thus brought into contact with 
people of higher civilization. It meant much 
to a tribe from the interior of Asia Minor 
to be transported to Athens or Rome, even 
though they went as slaves. 

(3) The system of slavery furnished the 
means whereby much larger quantities of 
goods could be produced than ever before. 
It led to a cessation of the constant strug- 
gle for existence that had characterized pre- 
historic man, and it enabled some at least 
of the population to have leisure for further 
developments of the arts. 

(4) Slavery was “natural’ whether or 
not man could have developed from a hunter 
to a farmer or manufacturer, without the 
use of slaves, would be difficult to say but 
so far as we know, he has not done so. 

Slavery, then, marks a distinct forward 
step in the history of a human race, al- 
though, fortunately, the race has at last 
taken a step still more in advance. It would 
be hard to find any institution, however, 
that was not better than what had gone be- 
fore,—not better, perhaps, for every individ- 
ual but better for the race as a whole. 
Slavery was no exception. 

VI. Slavery Was Not Universal. 

In the large cities, especially, there were 
numerous free artisans as well as slaves. 
These were men who had bought their free- 
dom from their masters, had had it be- 
queathed to them, or had risen in some 
other. way. It is not true that all work in 
the ancient world was performed by slaves. 
Most of it was, but in the more advanced 
cities, during the latter part of this period, 
the free artisans were an important part of 
the population. 

Vil. Slavery Varied Widely. 

To say that a man was a “slave” in 
Athens might mean anything concerning his 
position in life other than that he was not 
free. He might be toiling in the mines or 
chained to an oar in a galley, with cease- 
less toil and the utmost privation confront- 
ing him; on the other hand he might be 
the trusted administrator of the extensive 
estates of his master; or he might be a 
workman who paid an annual amount to 
his master and was in most respects free. 

The institution of slavery was so wide- 
spread that people did not conceive of a 
society where it did not exist. It was re- 
garded as part of the natural order as, in- 
deed, it was. (The “natural order,” of 
course, being a changing order, so that a 
thing that is “natural” now may not be so 
in a short time.) 

Summary. 

1. We know very little about labor in the 

Ancient World because we know little about 


the Ancient World as a whole, and because 
the records of that period, brief as they 
are, give less attention to those who toiled 
than they did to other classes in society. 

2. We know that slavery characterized 
the labor of the Ancient World and was the 
typical condition for the worker to be in. 
However, it was by no means universal, as 
is often asserted. 

3. We know that slavery, as an institu- 
tion, was a great advance over what had 
gone before in prehistoric days. It marked 
the beginning of mercy shown to enemies; 
it was the result of the starting of regular 
industry, instead of mere hunting and fish- 
ing; it was, apparently, an inevitable step 
in the upward movement of mankind. 

4. We know that in spite of the fact that 
the civilization of the Ancient World was 
able to supply their peoples with many com- 
modities that were never dreamed of be- 
fore, yet the standard of living of those 
days, for most people, was very low indeed. 
There was little knowledge of how to pro- 
duce wealth efficiently; there was little com- 
merce and that was, in the main, concerned 
with luxuries; a large part of people’s atten- 
tion was taken up with offensive and de- 
fensive war. 

So far as labor was concerned, the An- 
cient World was a period of excessive toil. 
The worker was, as a rule a slave. The 
things that he was permitted to consume: 
were very few indeed. 

Yet the Ancient World meant a great step 
forward for labor. It made it possible for 
the first time, for labor to exist at all—for 
man to live by regular industry. It enabled 
much more wealth to be produced than ever 
before and it set standards of living that 
were undreamed of before. 

Slavery then, is a good example of the 
fact that is impressed upon us by nearly 
every instiuttion—namely, that nothing is 
inherently good or inherently bad. Slavery 
was far better than the institutions that 
preceded it; slavery had many thousands of 
years of existence; slavery has been suc- 
ceeded by higher forms of labor, so that it 
is now regarded as an evil. 

In the upward movement of mankind, 
there is eternal change and that which is 
an improvement today should be used as a 
ladder upon which to climb to still higher 
things tomorrow. 
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News of General Interest 


ROCKEFELLER ‘‘UNION”’ SCHEME FAKE AND FRAUD, RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION REPORT PROVES. 
By Ellis Searles, Editor, United Mine Workers’ Journal. 
(Written Especially for International Labor News Service.) 


The Russell Sage Foundation proves the 
Rockefeller industrial plan, as it is organ- 
ized and administered in the coal mining 
camps of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany in Colorado, to be just what the United 
Mine Workers of America always has said 
it was—a fake and a failure. 


The report just issued by the foundation 
after an exhaustive investigation and study 
of the plan gives it a black eye. Labor 
generally will be interested in the conclu- 
sions reached by the investigators. The 
plan is based on the wrong conception of 
the rights of the workers. It merely pre- 
tends to do for the workers what it is sup- 
posed to do. 


When the Rockefeller plan was _ intro- 
duced in the camps of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company a few years ago, its pur- 
pose was to kill off the miners’ union and 
substitute for it absolute domination of 
wages and working conditions by the com- 
pany itself. The mine workers employed 
by the company did not want the new plan, 
but they were compelled to live and work 
under it. -The United Mine Workers ot 
America was not allowed to function in the 
camps of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. The union was driven out at the 
point of the bayonet in the hands of state 
troops. Continuous efforts have been made 
to induce the public to believe that the men 
themselves did not want the union and that 
they wished the establishment of the Rocke- 
feller plan instead. But history has proved 
that this is not true. 


Under this plan employes of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, one of the 
most notorious of all of the non-union coal 
companies in the country, elect representa- 
tives who serve one year and are presumed 
to meet with an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the company for the discus- 
sion and settlement of grievances and such 
other matters as may be brought before 
the meetings. This sounds good to a lot 
of people who know little or nothing about 
conditions. 


It was this institution that the Russell 
Sage Foundation started out to investigate 
and study. The foundation wanted to ascer- 
tain whether the Rockefeller plan was a 
success or a failure. It discovered that em- 
ploye representation in this case was not, 
in reality, employe representation, because 
all of the representatives of the employes 
were themselves employes of the company 
and were in danger of losing their jobs if 
they took any action that was not satisfac- 
tory to the company. The report of the 
Russell Sage Foundation says: 


“The right to elect representatives con- 
stitutes a share in what might be called the 
legislative function in the same sense in 
which electing congressmen constitutes a 
share in lawmaking. But in the plan and 
in the practice of carrying it out, employes’ 
representatives are not invariably  con- 
sulted on any subject. They are given the 
right to a hearing, but the management is 
not bound to abide by their vote on any 
specific subject except in the single in- 
stance of deciding on a grievance referred 
to a joint committee on industrial co-opera- 
tion and conciliation acting as arbitrators.” 


Speaking of the improvement in housing 
conditions, club houses and recreation, the 
report says: 


“Employes’ representatives have had an 
advisory relationship to all of these phases 
of living conditions, but they are not given 
responsibility or authority for decisions. 
Officials of the company may decide any 
question without consulting committees or 
employes’ representatives. 


“Through the joint committees on indus- 
trial co-operation and conciliation, and 
through employes’ representatives, provi- 
sion is also made for hearing any grievance 
by an employe or group of employes on any 
subject affecting living or working condi- 
tions. This joint committee is also the one 
to which any difference not satisfactorily 
adjusted otherwise may be referred by the 
president on his own initiative or at the 
request of employes’ representatives. The 
company and employes must be equally rep- 
resented when action on a dispute of this 
kind is taken, and the decision of the ma- 
jority is binding. These provisions, how- 
ever, all relate to the settlement of griev- 
ances. They do not insure a share in de- 
termining conditions before grievances oc- 
cur, and hence, perchance, preventing them. 
Nor do they insure any share in determin- 
ing standards for the industry as a whole. 

“Basic wage rates have not been within 
the scope of negotiations through the plan. 
Competitors’ rates are accepted by the com- 
pany as its own, and nowhere is ‘competitor’ 
defined. In practice this has meant accept- 
ing the rates agreed upon between the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
operators of the Central Competitive Field, 
except during 1921, when wages were re- 
duced 30 per cent below those of that field 
because of reductions in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and some other eastern dis- 
tricts which are for the most part unorgan- 
ized. After the nation-wide strike of 1922, 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company re- 
stored to its miners the union scale of the 
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Central Competitive Field, which, as already 
noted, comprises Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania, a field thoroughly 
organized. Thus, the company may shift its 
base in determining wages, and the guar- 
antee in the representation plan to pay its 
employes competitors’ rates becomes an un- 
substantial promise.” 

Again, discussing the question of whether 
employes’ representation as it is organized 
and administered by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company is likely, without radical 


change, to win the adherence of the miners, 


the report says: 


“Will it be regarded by them as a protec- 
tion of their interests as adequate as that 
which they believe is afforded them by a 
national trade union? The same question 
was raised when the men struck in 1919 
and 1922. We have found that employes of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company join 
the union because they see in it their one 
guarantee for a security independent of the 
policy of any one company. The majority 
do not regard themselves as permanent em- 
ployes in one mine, and they know that con- 
ditions of employment established in one 
district have an immediate effect upon em- 
ployment and wages in another district. 
They regard themselves as miners in the 
bituminous coal industry, and although they 
are not ungrateful for the new policy of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and its 
tangible manifestations in good housing, 
they are ever alert to the call of their na- 
tional organization to give a ‘show otf 
strength’ in the organization throughout the 
country. Every time they respond in this 
way to a strike call they demonstrate their 
sense of dependence upon the union to pro- 
tect them by uniting miners together in the 


industry. They realize they need the pro- — 


tection of representatives outside the com- 
pany which employs them, because they 
have discovered that men employed in the 
company are impotent to protect themselves 
or others. The fear of losing a job prevents 
a.-man from opposing a company which 
gives, and can take away, his job.” 

The report sustains the contention of the 


GROWTH OF PLANTATION SYSTEM IN WEST INDIES TURNING PEO. — 


salary, 


wd 
United Mine Workers of America that a 
controversy over wages cannot be equitably 
or justly settled by individual or district 
agreements, aS was demanded by coal op- 
erators in 1922. It can only be settled by a 
national agreement affecting the industry 
as a whole. 

Here is another interesting extract from 
the report: 

“If the partnership of labor is, indeed, to 
be the aim, then a substantial basis for 
partnership must be established. The prob- 
lem of establishing basic wage rates must 
be considered. The area of competition, 
which, according to company officials, de- 
termines the wages the company can pay, 


must be clearly defined, and representation — 


of employes must be made real in deciding 
the rates which must prevail in the com- 
petitive area. The need of the man in the 
mines to have a direct means of bringing 
his grievances to management is, in a sense, 
a local rather than a national need. * * * 
It is urgently important that the miners 
should have this local representation. 

“In the plan for employes’ representation, 
however, grievances must be adjusted either 
by company officials or by a joint commit- 
tee in which the miner is represented solely 


by fellow employes, over whom, in the last ° 


analysis, the representatives of management 
have the power of discharge. If the ques- 
tion under consideration be one in which 
management needs only a clearer under- 
standing of the wage-earners’ point of view 
to enable it to reach a just decision, the 
joint conference may be a sufficient pro- 
tection of the employes’ interests. 


“If, however, a decision satisfactory to 
the wage earners requires some sacrifice by 
management or by stockholders, then the 
problem is, how, without a representative 
independent of the particular company, and 
without a treasury wherewith to pay his 
or other expenses, can employes 
claim the same attention from management 
and boards of directors that they can secure 
through the activities of a union? This is 
the fundamental issue between trade union- 
ism and employes’ representation.” 


PLE INTO LANDLESS DAY LABORERS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Charges that Ameri- 
can capitalists have exploited and ground 
down the workers of Porto Rico and other 
West Indian islands are supported in full 
by a report just made by the Department 
of Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

For years the American Federation of 
Labor and the Porto Rican Federation of 
Labor-have been protesting against condi- 
tions in Porto Rico and appealing to con- 
gress to investigate the situation and right 
the wrongs that exist in Porto Rico. 

Presses Fight for Workers. 

Santiago Iglesias, president of the Porto 

Rican Federation of Labor and a member 


of the Porto Rican senate, has repeatedly 
come to Washington on behalf of the Porto 
Rican workers. He is now in Washington 
to press a demand for congressional investi- 
gation of frauds committed at the last elec- 
tion and has appealed to President Coolidge 
and congress for investigation of the 
charges of fraud and of the condition of the 
Porto Rican people. In an interview with 
President Coolidge, Mr. 


vestigation of the misery and wretched ages 
that exist on the island. 


Iglesias told the | 
chief executive that elementary -justice feo 
the people of Porto Rico demanded an, ADs... ’ 


. 
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told International Labor News Service that 
the report confirmed charges that have been 
made by organized labor regarding condi- 
tions in the West Indies and lent further 
strength to the demand for a thorough in- 
vestigation. The report, said Mr. Iglesias, 
constitutes a severe indictment of those 
responsible for the appalling condition in 
Porto Rico. 
People Become Day Laborers. 

A summary of the report follows: 

“American control and penetration of 
Porto Rico has turned most of the people 
into landless day laborers on sugar, tobacco 
and fruit plantations and allied industries. 
To a less degree the same is true of Cuba. 
The same process is in an earlier stage of 
development in the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti. These conclusions are reached after 
a personal investigation of these four coun- 
tries for a period of two months and a half 
by a representative of the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

“A less highly developed plantation sys- 
tem existed in Cuba and Porto Rico before 
the Americans came. American business 
men built upon this, extended it widely, 
bought out and foreclosed native land own- 
ers, opened up new lands and got posses- 
sion of irrigated districts. They are now 
the dominant element in sugar and fruit 
in both countries, certainly the dominant 
element in Porto Rican tobacco and prob- 
ably so also in Cuban tobacco. Porto Rican 
coffee has very little market in the United 
States and is not controlled by Americans. 
They have a strong inside hold in banking 


but here they have able competitors, some 


foreign and others native. 
Porto Rican Masses Wretched. 

“Porto Rico is superficially prosperous, 
but the masses of the people are wretched. 
They are landless in an agricultural coun- 
try. Some of them are allowed a minute 
patch of ground on a plantation. In return 
they are expected to work on the plantation 
for a small wage. This is locally called 
peonage. Others are merely day laborers 
and when there is no work on the planta- 
tions they are left to shift for themselves. 
They are freer than the peons, but their 
poverty is all the greater, for work is sea- 
sonal and there are long stretches when no 


_ work is at hand. 


“The kind of houses families live in 
is a sign of their poverty both in Cuba 
and in Porto Rico. They are crowded 


come, 
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and jammed together in inside court- 
yard rooms in the cities of both coun- 
tries. In Porto Rico many live in the 
poorest of one and two-room shacks 
both in the country and in the marshy 
lands in and near the sea coast cities 
and towns. Their poverty is vile. 

“The Dominican Republic and Haiti had 
been republics for many years before the 
American intervention. Both peoples are 
the descendants of slaves, Haiti entirely 
and the Dominican Republic almost entirely. 
When they freed themselves from slavery, 
they abandoned plantation agriculture, but 
they had not the training to build up a 
good system of farming in its stead. 

“In the Dominican Republic, Americans 
are slowly creating plantations and turning 
the people into day laborers, continuing it 
though the marines have left. Because of 
the sparse population, there will be land 
left, however, for independent farming for 
some years to come. 

Same Fate in Store for Haiti. 

“Haiti is densely populated. Much of the 
land is mountainous or arid. Farming is 
primitive. Marketing is badly organized. 
But the people own the land themselves 
and if trained in good methods of farming 
and marketing and if the arid plains were 
irrigated and owned then by small farmers, ° 
Haiti could become prosperous, and the 
people retain their economic and social in- 
dependence. 

“Haitians long had a law against foreign- 
ers owning land. They had remembered 
their former slavery. Americans occupied 
Haiti in 1915 and changed this law. Ameri- 
can-owned plantations were soon started, 
but blights came in cotton and fruit, and 
the sugar was badly managed, and local 
judges, who were not controlled by the 
American marines, refused to recognize the 
new law of foreign ownership. 

“The blight in cotton is now being over- 
sugar is better managed, and the 
owners of the pineapple plantation are 
hopeful. There is a belief current, too, that 
the local judges will be circumvented. Still 
another law will be passed which will allow 
easy foreclosure of farm mortgages when 
the prevailing high interest money is un- 
paid. As a result, Haiti will go the road of 
the other countries. Since illiteracy is 
higher, the people simpler, the population 
denser, and good land scarcer, the result 
will be greater poverty and grosser wrongs 
than in the other countries.” 


THE NEGLECTED EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Guy A. Henry. 
General-Director of the Eyesight Conservation Council. 


The schools of our country, taken as a 
whole, are neglecting a plain duty with re- 
gard to the eyesight of school children. 
Over and over again we hear of astonishing 
disclosures gathered from the reports of 
belated tests indicating that large numbers 
of children are struggling along with their 
school work in a vain endeavor to overcome, 


unaided, various degrees of defective vision, 
the very existence of which had heretofore 
been unknown. Is it fair to expect a child 
with one-half of‘standard vision and no 
glasses to keep up with his classmates who 
are free to meet their school problems 
without the very material drawback of in- 
ability to see? This, without taking into 
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consideration the added inconvenience of 
the often attendant headaches, nerve- 
exhaustion or general ill health. 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently published a report of their find- 
ings of defective vision among a large 
group of children examined for physical de- 
fects in general. Dr. Taliaferro Clark, who 
is in charge of Field Investigations in Child 
Hygiene, directed and supervised the work, 
and the report was compiled by Selwyn D. 
Collins, associate statistician of the service. 


The examinations, carried on in certain 
eastern localities, included 9,245 native 
white children between the ages of six and 
sixteen in Spartanburg, S. C., and nearby 
villages; Frederick County, Maryland; New 
Castle County, Delaware, and Nassau 
County, New York, together with 2,535 
white children in Cecil County, Maryland. 


The results of the tests were merely for 
visual acuity made with standard test type, 
so that only the manifect deficiencies were 
recorded. Even with these simple tests, 
however, but 63 per cent were found to be 
normal in both eyes. Moderate defects 
were present in 27 per cent of the children, 
while as high as 10 per cent had vision 
as low as 5/10 of standard vision or less in 
one or both eyes. 

That school life is in all probability a 
contributing cause to poor vision is brought 
out by the fact that the number of children 
with marked defects of vision at sixteen 
years of age was four times as great as 
the number at six years of age. 


It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately the same proportion of boys as girls 
were found to be defective, though more 
of the girls had moderate defects. Gen- 
erally speaking, also, there were aS many 
defective right eyes as left, though, here 
again, it was found that at times one eye 
would be perfect along with one seriously 
imperfect. 


This brings us to the most striking por- 


tion of the whole report—that which tells 
the story of neglect. Even among the older 
children, those between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age, but 23 per cent of those 
needing glasses were wearing them. Of the 
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children having 5/10 vision—one-half of 
standard vision—or less, and there were 
$25 in this group, only 10.9 per cent had 
been fitted with any kind of correction. 
Even more deplorable is the fact that only 
22 per cent of those with vision as low as 
3/10 or less in both eyes were wearing 


glasses, and of those with 3/10 vision or . 


less in one eye accompanied by normal 
vision in the other, as few as 10 per cent 
were wearing glasses to help along the poor 
eye. 

Is it remarkable that these children ap- 
pear dull and slow in grasping their les- 
sons? The school authorities and parents 
must have been unaware of the condition in 
many of these cases, or surely they would 
not have expected the children to overcome 
so great a handicap in their school life. Yet 
the situation is representative of that to be 
found throughout the entire country. 


It rests with the schools to endeavor to 
eliminate this state of affairs. Regular 
periodic eye examinations at least once each 
year would detect the manifest defects. The 
efforts of school authorities should then be 
directed toward impressing the parents 
with the seriousness of neglected visual 
defects, so that all children requiring 
glasses would be fitted with corrective 
lenses. 

It must also be remembered that glasses 
alone will not bring about the desired re- 
sults. As many contributing CAUSES to 
eyestrain as possible should be weeded out, 
thereby permitting the minimum amount of 
faulty vision to exist. Care should be taken 
to provide the best possible school-room 
lighting, both natural and artificial. Light 
from the windows should be controlled by 
shades, and the finish on the desk tops dull 
to avoid unnecessary glare. Blackboards 
should be placed so that they receive a good 
light—never between nor under windows. 
Among the primary precautions is the use 
of proper book type. All school books 
Should have large, clear type on dull, paper. 

If these measures are taken to eliminate 
eyestrain, together with regular periodic eye 
examinations, a big step will have been 


.taken toward the conservation of the eye- 


sight of our future citizens. 


NOTED EDUCATOR REPORTS ON CHILD WELFARE. 


Dr. Lindsay Expects South America to Outdo United States. 
National Child Labor Committee News Service. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia 
-University, and chairman of the National 
Child Labor Committee; has just returned 
from over four months’ travel in South 
America. He covered 15,000 miles, crossed 
the Andes four times, visited many parts of 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, the Argentine and Uru- 
guay, taking an active part in three Pan- 
American and international congresses, in 
all of which the subject ‘of child labor and 
child welfare were uppermost topics of con- 
sideration. Dr. Lindsay made a study and 
observation of social and economic condi- 
tions and the status of social legislation in 


South America his major objective. In a 
statement just issued from Columbia Uni- 
versity to his associates of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Dr. Lindsay said: 

“Everywhere I went I found among legis- 
lators, educators and social workers alike, 
greater uniformity of thought and feeling 
about child welfare than any other subject 
of social concern. The idea prevails that 
the coming economic gain and industrial 
prosperity should be capitalized first of all 
for the benefit of childhood in better public 
provision for education, child hygiene and 
child protection from exploitation of all 
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kinds, especially from premature labor. We 
shall have to look to our laurels if our best 
standards are not soon exceeded, or at least 
better realized in effective legislation and 
administration, by our neighbors to the 
south of us. 


Child Labor Delay Not Unexpected. 


Dr. Lindsay, who is also president of the 
Academy of Political Science of New York, 
- did not find the child labor amendment situ- 
ation wholly unexpected. He said: 


“It is not a reason for abandonment of a 
righteous cause nor even of discouragement 
in a task that has merely been proven more 
difficult than many persons anticipated. 
There is no doubt in my mind of the ulti- 
mate result. The amendment will be rati- 
fied in time. I have too much faith in the 


- soundness of American institutions to think 


for one moment that the American people 
will be false to the traditions of the found- 
ers of this republic by closing the least bit, 
now that we are strong and powerful, the 
open door of opportunity for the youth of 
the country which has been the glory of 
America. A long campaign of education 
may be necessary to get the issue squarely 
before the people and to clear away the fog 
of suspicion, fear and irrelevant implica- 
tions that seems to have obscured for the 
time being the real issues of fact and theory 
of social action involved in the amendment 
proposal. 

“Several thousand children will unneces- 
sarily be sacrificed during the next two or 
four years until this can be done, but a 
more thorough understanding on the part of 


the average man and woman of the facts 
of modern industrial life in this country 
will be the result and will give a more in- 
telligent and substantial protection to our 
children under the amendment when it is 
ratified. 

“It is unfortunate, also, that thiS proposal 
should have its first consideration at the 
hands of the electorate, or its representa- 
tives nearest to the source, at a time when 
sO many extraneous circumstances and 
events make it easy to draw a red herring 
across the trail and deceive so many real 
friends of the children. We must patiently 
and perseveringly point to the evidence 
which is clear and convincing, and suffi- 
ciently well known to all competent stu- 
dents of our recent social history that the 
evils of child labor cannot be effectively 
controlled under our complex, extensive, in- 
terstate industry by the states alone with- 
out the co-operation of the federal govern- 
ment. Neither can it be done by the federal 
government alone. If the amendment pro- 
posed turning the whole matter over to the 
federal government and creating the cen- 
tralization of power which some profess to 
fear, it would fail to achieve the object it 
seeks. The amnedment is carefully drawn 
to avoid that precise result, and is in reality 
as a matter of constitutional procedure a 
somewhat new and jnteresting experiment 
in exactly the opposite direction, namely, to 
make a constitutional grant or distribution 
of powers between the federal government 
and the states each acting within its sphere 
to make the action of the other more 
effective.” 


LABOR BOARD SEES END OF REIGN AS RAILROADS MAKE WAGE 
SETTLEMENTS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—There is great weeping and 
gnashing of teeth in the camp of Ben W. 
Hooper, chairman of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board, over the fact that the 
managers of more than thirty western rail- 
roads have made individual wage settle- 
ments with the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, totally disregard- 
ing the recent “decision” of the board as 
applying to forty-three western railroads. 

Hooper and his fellow board members are 
in sackcloth and ashes, as they see their 
bright envisioning of the future dissipated. 
They now see the end of their autocratic 
reign over the lives and destinies of the 
railroad workers of the country. Totally 
discredited in this wholesale manner, their 
chasing of rainbows o’er, they see their 
finely upholstered $10,000-a-year jobs van- 
ishing along with the spending of the 
$400,000 a year that it costs the government 
for the upkeep of the Railroad Labor Board. 
Hooper Sought Court’s Aid. 

Hooper and his board projected them- 
selves into the western railroad wage nego- 
tiations last May, and summoned the offi- 
cers of the two brotherhoods to appear be- 


fore him and submit testimony. This they 
declined to do, setting forth various legal 
reasons why Hoover had no right to take 
a hand. Following this, Hooper appealed to 
Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson, who 
became notorious during the shopmen’s 
strike of 1922. Wilkerson complacently lent 
a hand and held the brotherhood officers in 
contempt. 

Attorneys for the brotherhood appealed 
the two cases to the United States Supreme 
Court. The hearing in the first case in 
that court was set for Tuesday, February 4. 
The case has been moved up on the calen- 
dar to Monday, March 2, but it is not likely 
to be heard until after the presidential 
inauguration. 

Hooper and his board handed down a 
“decision,” based on testimony offered by 
the railroad managers at hearings before 
the board at which the officers of the em- 
ployes absented themselves, that there 
should be a 5 per cent increase in wages, 
but “ordered” several outrageous changes 
in the working rules that more than offset 
the suppositious “increase” in wages. 


Workers Ignore Hooper “Decision.” 
The employes refused to recognize this 
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“decision” and went ahead with negotia- 
tions on the individual properties. They 
gained “first blood’ when they obtained a 
settlement with the Southern Pacific of a 
5 per cent increase in wages and no changes 
in working rules. The settlements on the 
other western roads are based on the 
Southern Pacific agreement. 

And that is not all of the woe that is in 
store for. Hooper. International Labor 
News Service has learned on high authority 
that the managers of the several western 
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railroads are seriously considering the ad- 
visability of ignoring another “decision” of 
Hooper in reference to the wages of con- 
ductors and trainmen. Hooper did not like 
the working rules as applying to this class 
of employes and proceeded to emasculate 
them. Some of the more fair-minded rail- 
road managers now say that the old work- 
ing rules of the conductors and trainmen 
should be restored in order to avoid dis- 
crimination in favor of the engineers and 
firemen. 


BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL IN CALIFORNIA WINS TWO-YEAR FIGHT 
AGAINST “AMERICAN PLAN.” 


By Staff Correspondent, International Labor News Service. 


San Francisco.—Thousands of dollars 
loaned by the building trades unions of this 
city to the Santa Clara County Building 
Trades Council two years ago to assist in 
fighting the so-called ‘““American plan” have 


been returned to the local unions with the 
announcement that the Santa Clara County 
Building Trades Council has won its fight 
against the so-called “American plan”; is 
now able to finance itself, and is in a posi- 
tion to assist in financing unions in other 
parts of California where a losing fight is 
being made to destroy, organized labor and 
establish the so-called “American plan,” 
which is only another name for the non- 
union shop. 

When the “American plan” fight was 
launched in Santa Clara County two years 
ago by labor haters of San Francisco, who 
had been defeated at every turn of the road 


WILL TRY FOR OCCUPATIONAL 


Efforts to obtain adequate compensation 
laws throughout the country have been 
started by the Workers’ Health Bureau on 
behalf of thousands of organized workers, it 
was announced by the Bureau today. Bills 
providing for the compensation of all occu- 
pational diseases have been drafted by the 
Bureau and are being introduced in the 
Legislatures of Indiana, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. These states compen- 
sate for accidents, but provide no compen- 
sation for occupational diseases. The bills 
are being introduced through the State Fed- 
erations of Labor. 

Four bills amending the occupational dis- 
ease section of the New York State com- 
pensation law, drafted by the Bureau, have 
been introduced in the Assembly through 
the efforts of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Governor Smith has en- 
dorsed these amendments in his message to 
the legislature and has recommended their 
passage. The Governor emphasized partic- 
ularly the need for compensation for ben- 
zol poisoning, affecting over fifty-seven 
trades, and for silicosis affecting quarry 
workers, stone cutters, sand blasters, pot- 
ters, rock drillers, miners, emery grinders, 
polishers and buffers and other workers ex- 
posed to silica dust. 


in this city, the Santa Clara County Build- 
ing Trades Council established a building 
material business and furnished building 
materials at cost to anybody and everybody 
in the building business who agreed to op- 
erate on a union shop basis. : 


Although the “American planners” did 

everything within their power to make it 
impossible for union contractors to obtain 
building material, the Santa Clara County 
Building Trades Council was able to get 
building material in sufficient quantities to 
supply the demand from union contractors, 
with the result that the union building jobs 
soon greatly outnumbered the non-union 
jobs. , 
The Santa Clara County Building Trades 
Council is now paying off all indebtedness 
incurred in establishing a building materi- 
als business, which is now a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the council. 


DISEASE COMPENSATION LAWS. 


It is the intention of the Workers’ Health 
Bureau to fight for blanket laws covering 
all occupational diseases in those states 
which have no occupational disease statutes 
at all. It will attempt to improve existing 
laws which omit important occupational dis- 
eases. At present only ten states have oc- 
cupational disease compensation laws. They 


are New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Min- © 


nesota, North Dakota, Ohio, California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 
Only the last four have laws covering: all 
occupational diseases. 

Trade unions throughout the country have 
been invited to communicate with the 
Workers’ Health Bureau regarding the in- 
troduction of compensation in their states, 
or the enforcement of compensation laws 
which are already on the statute books. 

Workers often have difficulty in obtain- 
ing compensation for occupational injuries 
even where the proper laws exist, according 
to a statement given out by the Bureau. Re- 


ferring to the recent cases of Danbury hat- — 


ters as an example, the statement declares: 

“Workers in Danbury hat factories were 
being poisoned for many years by materials 
used in the trade. The workers did not know 


that they were being poisoned by the nitrate — 
of mercury used to prepare rabbit skins for — 


rc 
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the making of hats. Nor did they know that 
since 1919 there has been a law in Con- 
necticut which entitled them to compensa- 
tion for mercury poisoning. After Danbury 
Hatters Locals 10 and 11 affiliated with the 
Workers’ Health Bureau, conditions in the 
factories were investigated, seven cases en- 
titled to compensation were prepared and 
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a public hearing secured. On December 12, 
1924, the Industrial Commissioner granted 
compensation to all of the seven cases. It 
was thus established that mercury was a 
hazard of the hatters trade and that work- 
ers suffering from-mercury poisoning were 
entitled to compensation under the Con- 
necticut law.” 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 
Compiled by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


Working Children of Philadelphia. 


Nine out of ten of a group of 3,300 work- 
ing children in Philadelphia recently studied 
were found to be in “blind alley’ occupa- 
tions. 

This is indicated by a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the White-Williams Foundation in 
co-operation with the Junior Employment 
Service of the Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education. The bulletin describes a study 
of 3,300 working children between the ages 
of 14 and 16, three-fourths of whom were 
in manufacturing plants and one-fourth in 
commercial establishments. 

Less than one-third of the children were 
in jobs calling for memory and judgment 
and only about one in ten was in an occupa- 
tion requiring any training or length of ex- 
perience to become expert. No specific or 


general training was being received in 40 


per cent of the manufacturing and 20 per 
cent of the commercial occupations. 


Mothers’ Pensions, New York. 


Mothers can give children good care more 
economically than can institutions. This is 
proved by figures in the last annual report 
of the New York City Board of Child Wel- 
fare. In 1923 this board cared for approxi- 
mately 23,000 children and 8,500 widows in 
their own homes at a cost of $4,517,106. As 
against this, the city paid $4,032,700 to pro- 
vide for 13,690 children in institutions. In 
other words, it cost New York $28.40 a 
month to care for a child in an institution 
and only a little over $15 to care for a child 
in its own mother’s home. 


Italy Protects Mothers. 

The Italian government has definitely an- 
nounced its intention of ratifying the Wash- 
ington Maternity Convention adopted by the 
International Labor Organization Confer- 
ence in 1919. This convention prohibits the 
_ industrial employment for women for six 

weeks before and six weeks after child- 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


birth, and insures free medical attendance 
and maintenance for mother and child dur- 
ing the period of absence from work. In 
Italy the maternity fund already provides 
for insured women a money grant during 
the weeks immediately preceding confine- 
ment. The adoption of the Washington 
Convention would simply entail a further 
development of the machinery now existing. 
Child Cripples. 

There are about 264,000 crippled children 
in the United States, according to an esti- 
mate in the recently published “The Care, 
Cure, and Education of the Crippled Child,” 
by the International Society for Crippled 
Children. 

Infantile paralysis ranks first in the list 
of causes of crippling conditions in chil- 
dren, “surgical” tuberculosis second, con- 
genital deformities third, and rachitic de- 
formities fourth, it is said. 

Child Welfare Congress. 

An International Congress on child wel- 
fare will meet in Geneva, August 24-28, 
1925, under the auspices of the Swiss gov- 
ernment. 

Child Labor, Argentina. 

Argentina passed a child labor law apply- 
ing to the entire country on September 30, 
1924. Under the new law 14 is the minimum 
age for employment in any industrial or 
commercial establishment. Children under 
18 may not be employed more than 6 hours 
a day and 36 hours a week—a higher stand- 
ard than exists in any state in the United 
States. Night work and employment in cer- 
tain dangerous occupations are prohibited 
for boys under 18 years of age and women 
of all ages. 

Juvenile Delinquency, Great Britain. 

Child delinquency in Great Britain is to 
be dealt with by a committee of which Sir 
Evelyn Cecil is chairman, according to a 
recent announcement by Sir William Joyson 
Hicks, Home Secretary. 


IN JANUARY, 1925. 


U. S. Department of Labor. 


The upward swing of wholesale prices 
which has been in progress since June of 
last year continued through January, ac- 
cording to information gathered in repre- 
sentative markets by the U. S. Department 
of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The Bureau’s weighted index num- 


ber rose to 160.0 for January, compared with - 


-157.0 for December, and 144.6 for June, 1924. 
Prices of certain farm products in Jan- 


uary showed large increases over December 
prices. This was particularly true of grains, 
hogs, sheep and lambs, poultry, eggs, to- 
bacco, and wool. Cotton and cottonseed, 
flaxseed, onions, and potatoes also were 
higher than in December, while beef cattle, 
and hay were cheaper. The increase in the 
group as a whole was 4% per cent. 

In the group of foods increases were 
shown for lamb, mutton, pork, dressed poul- 
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try, veal, cheese, coffee, flour, hominy and 
meal, while substantial decreases were 
shown for butter, and for raw and granu- 
lated sugar. 

Fuel and lighting materials averaged 2 
per cent higher than in December, due to 
increases in Connellsville coke, gasoline, 
and crude petroleum. Strong advances also 
took place among metals and building ma- 
terials, with increases for pig iron, steel 
billets, structural shapes, copper, lead, tin, 
zinc, Douglas fir and other kinds of lumber, 
and paint materials. In each of these two 
groups prices averaged about 2% per cent 
higher than in December. Smaller increases 
were shown for the groups of chemicals and 
drugs and house furnishing goods, while 
slight decreases were shown for cloths and 
clothing and for the group of miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for 
which comparable data for December and 
January were collected, increases were 
shown in 186 instances and decreases in 77 
instances. In 141 instances no change in 
price was reported. 


TRADE UNIONISM IS NECESSITY IN MODERN SOCIETY, 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by 
Groups of Commodities. 
(1913=100.0) 


1 94 1925 

Group Jan Dec Jan 
Karm, products) ..ea. a. 144.4 156.7 163.4 
MOOUSH fre aerate eee are ee 143.2 157.9 159.8 
Cloths and clothing....200.1 191.4 191.1 
Biel “and lighting i. aa. 168.9 164.6 167.9 
Metals and metal prod- 

ALG@USN es ahaha Ge a hehe teem 141.9 132.9 136.3 
Building materials ....181.0 1a esa 179.3 
Chemicals and drugs..131.8 134.6 V3 bvZ 
House furn. soods. EN “175. 8 Li24 172.6 
Miscallaneoug 2c... 116.6 128.6 12781 
All Comimoditiesme: a. ese 151.2, 157.0 160.0 


Comparing prices in January with those 
of a year ago, aS measured by changes in 
the index numbers, it is seen that farm 
products have increased over 13 per cent 
and foods 11% per cent. Smaller increases 
are shown for chemicals and drugs and for 
the group of miscellaneous commodities. On 
the other hand cloths and clothing, fuel and 
lighting, metals and metal products, build- 
ing materials and house furnishing goods 
were cheaper than in January, 1924. All 
commodities, considered in the aggregate, 
were 5% per cent higher. 


LYNCH SAYS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Trade unionism has 
proved to be the practical method of giving 
the individual a voice in the protection of 
his own interests, and is not merely an ideal 
or working policy, but an absolute necessity 
in modern society, says a statement issued 
by James M. Lynch, president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, from head- 
quarters here. 

President Lynch was HoiiiMedttiee on the 
general understanding and appreciation and 
progress of the trade union movement in 
America in connection with the Typograph- 
ical Union’s campaign in spreading the 
gospel of trade unionism among the printers 
of the country. The head of the typos 


called attention to the fact that the physi- 
cians and surgeons of Washington, D. C., 
had formed a society closely adhering to 
the trade union idea and that they did not 
try to disguise the fact that the prime aid 
of their society was, economic, 

“Business men, professional men and 
professional men and workers have class 
interests which must be protected in the 
interest of orderly progress,” President 
Lynch said. “Benevolence is not to be. 
trusted to prevent clashes of these several 
class interests. Hach man must have a 
voice in the matter and unionism has proved 
a practical method for giving the individual 
a voice.’ 


Book Review 


WHAT THE WORKERS SHOULD READ! 


By Sylvia 


“A Short History of the American Labor 
Movement,” by Mary Beard—second edi- 
tion. Volume V of “The Workers’ Book- 
shelf.” Published for the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, by Doran Co., 1924. 
Price, 50c. 

It is peculiarly fitting that our Workers 
Education Bureau should issue this revised 
and enlarged edition of Mrs. Beard’s well- 
known little “history” as a volume in their 
workers’ reading list—fitting for reasons 
even more important than its own intrinsic 
value; its significant place in our present 
texts on American labor history; its pres- 
ent cheap price. Its place in workers’ think- 


Kopald. 


ing has deep roots, indeed, and only by 
probing at those roots can we gather the 
full fruits the volume can offer us. 
Underneath the vast progress of modern 
machinery lies the steady advance of sci- 
ence. The machine’s conquest of present- 
day society with alli the splendor and misery 
that followed in its train has depended from 
the start on the upward sweep of knowledge 
and invention. The workers who planned 
and thought and designed in their labora- 
tories, however, seldom realized the man- 
ner of world their discoveries would bring 
to pass. Their findings helds no hints on 
how man could control this mechanism of 


ply what they learn. 
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stone and steel and power they were build- 
ing up about them. Thus it is that the 


men who must labor with and suffer under 


the mechanism. of factory and mill are at 
last applying themselves to this greatest of 
problems. How can man-made machinery 
be transformed from the master to the ser- 
vant of man. 


The first step in the solution of this final 
question is undoubtedly the workers’ ap- 
propriation of the vast store of knowledge 
which science has been constantly piling up 
for us. To control the world of production 
we must be able to produce; to produce we 
must understand the whole productive ma- 
chinery; to understand that machinery we 
must study it-and all that lies behind it; to 
study we must be given opportunities to 
learn and acquire knowledge. The workers’ 
opportunity for such study, in a final an- 
alysis must come from their unions. For 
it is the union movement alone, which is 
determined to win this knowledge for the 
workers; it is the union movement alone 
which can win for them the chance to ap- 
Workers’ education, 
therefore, has rapidly become an integral 
part of the union movement. It has vital 
relations both to the workers’ daily struggle 
for better lives and their ultimate struggle 
for a share in‘the management and control 
of industry. Union after union in the United 
States has recognized this significant role 


-_ of education in their program; union after 


union has established educational commit- 
tees and study classes in their industries; 
the American Federation of Labor has en- 
dorsed workers’ education as a part of the 
whole activity of labor and has recom- 
mended financial support to the Workers 
Education Bureau to its affiliated unions. 


The volumes issued by the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, therefore, become 
at once the workers’ text-books. The aims 
set for itself by The Workers’ Bookshelf 
has been conceived “as a conscious at- 
tempt’ to interpret our complex modern 
social order to the workers. It reveals 
each worker in his relations to the indus- 
try in which he works and the society in 
which he lives. It uses all the media avail- 
able for the communication of knowledge— 
the arts, histories, social and natural sci- 
ence text books, etc. It speaks in the 
simplest, most concrete language possible. 
It takes nothing for granted in the way of 
formal training or previous study. It pro- 


' ceeds from human experience to wherever 


science, the facts and a broad workers’ 
philosophy may lead. It gives no short 
cuts to individual success; like the union 
movement of which it is a part it is a col- 
lective means for achieving collective as- 
pirations. 

Now, what could be more fitting than that 
such a “bookshelf,” such a workers’ library 
and text-book center, should make Mary 
Beard’s “A Short History of the American 
Labor Movement” a part of itself. Certainly 
the first task in our union men’s conquest 
of knowledge is to understand the mechan- 
ism which is helping them master their 
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fate. The workers’ chance to become men 
in a machine world lies through the union 
and science; here a mechanism of control 
devised for and by workers in offering keys 
to essential doors. Workers’ education of- 
fered by the union to union men with the 
aid of union text-books says: “Here is the 
story of how your movement became what 
it is. You see how terribly we have had 
to struggle for what we possess today; you 
see what barriers have stood in the way of 
our success; you will understand what is 
still before us. See how old so many of 
our weapons are. If the going seems slow 
to you, see how far we have really gone 
since the first days of our nation; remember 
what new difficulties the rapid economic de- 
velopment of our country threw constantly 
in our path. See our future in terms of 
our past this, brothers, is your American 
Labor Movement.” 

Mrs. Beard’s splendid little volume opens 
all these vistas to student workers. A re- 
markably compact statement of a fascinat- 
ing workers’ epic, it offers the essential 
outline of American labor history in some 
200 easily read pages. Its thirteen chapters 
spread the meat contained in them in neatly 
labelled little packages; each new step in 
the development of their thought is care- 
fully headlined. One begins to read about 
“The Nature and Significance of the Labor 
Movement” and finds black signposts at the 
head of each new idea that tells him he is 
about to see now the “definition” of a labor 
movement, then its “origin,” the “peculi- 
arities of the American labor movement,” 
the “universality of the labor movement,” 
‘its significance,” etc., etc., all down the 
line until the last chapter telling of “Recent 
Developments” ends with its stor yof “work- 
ers’ education.” Mrs. Beard is an able 
guide through the forest which is labor his- 
tory. One goes straight through with her, 
and yet sees all the trees on the way. 


References: 


Commons, John R., Saposs, David J., Sum- 
ner, Helen L., and others—‘History df La- 
bor in the United States.” (The monu- 
mental foundation stone of all subsequent 
histories.) 


Hoxie, Robert L.—‘History of Trade 
Unionism in the United States.” Enlarged. 
Revised edition. (A standard by a scientist 
sympathetic to the workers’ aims.) 


Perlman, Selig—‘‘Trade Unionism in the 
United States.” (Parts I and II are an 
abridgement of I listed above by a collabo- 
rator in its writing; Part III and IV carry 
the story forward to the present and give 
the author’s interpretation of the whole.) 


A BAD HABIT. 


Passenger—I say, conductor, what is the 
average life of:a locomotive? 

Conductor—Oh, about thirty years, sir. 

Passenger—I should think such a tough . 
looking thing would last longer than that. 

Conductor—Well, perhaps it would sir, if 
it didn’t smoke so much.—Ex,. 
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Co-Operation 


CO-OPERATION HAILED AS FARMERS’ HOPE. 


Uncle Sam will officially throw his hat 
into the co-operative ring if congress adopts 
the recommendation of the president’s agri- 
cultural commission, just submitted after 
several months’ study of the farm situation 
in the United States. Of main significance 
to co-operators is the fact that the commis- 
sion, after investigating every proposed 
remedy for depression and instability, was 
united in believing that only through apply- 
ing the principles of producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operation can the farmers, so 
near bankruptcy, pull themselves out of the 
slough of despair. 


The commission believes that leadership 
and assistance through the government can 
so stimulate the development of marketing 
societies as to obtain marked economies in 
the production and distribution of the farm- 
ers’ crops. Four general principles are laid 


down for the application of co-operation to 
farming: 

1. Co-operative marketing associations 
should pool products and exchange crop and 
market information. 


2. The government should make surveys 
for farming groups desiring’ to initiate co- 
operative action. 

3. Government auditing of books, to es- 
tablish confidence in the financial side of 
the movement, as well as to standardize 
accounts. 


4. Establishment of grades and stand- 
ards for farm products. 


It is not certain that the present congress 
will be able to translate the commission’s 
views into law. Senator Borah demands a 
special session, if the congress cannot pass 
the needed laws before March 4. 


CO-OP COMMUNITY BANISHES SELFISHNESS. 


Commonwealth Community is making its 
bow before all the other centers of popula- 
tion on the earth. Like all other communi- 
ties in that it is based on human needs, 


yet it is different, for it proposes to sup- 
plant the profit motive with a better and 
unselfish way of living. The colony’s pio- 
neers have picked out a 1,000acre tract 
high up in the Ozark Mountains near Ink, 
Ark., for their effort to prove that men and 
women can create a healthier and happier 
society when working as members of a uni- 
fied social group toward a common aim, 
rather than seeking private gain through a 
selfish individualism. , 
“Integral co-operation’—the system of 
making all of the conditions of life co-op- 
erative and of establishing co-operation as 


Community, 


the dominant phase of all community ac- 
tivities—is their objective. They admit it 
is not easy, that they will need persever- 


ance as well as careful and painstaking 


study, to safeguard the interests of the 
community and protect the interests of the 
individual member against injustice and 
disappointment. 

In some such spirit of opening up new 
worlds, Aeneas, Columbus and the Puritan 
forefathers must have set out on their in- 
trepid explorations. For the Commonwealth 
in applying co-operation to 
every walk of life, not only in production 
and distribution of material goods, but also 
in our every-day human contacts, will chart 
new worlds of human achievement and help 
mankind to discover continents of happi- 
ness yet undreamed of. 


CLOTHING WORKERS’ LOAN SOCIETY PROSPERS. 


_ From nothing to $41,000 in little more 

than a year is the record of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Credit Union of 
New York. At the end of 1923 it was a 
modest enterprise with deposits of but 
$6,500, pooled together by a score of earnest 
workers who wanted to control their own 
resources. At the annual meeting just held, 
officers reported $105,000 loaned. to 711 


members since the union was organized, 
while 10 per cent interest has been paid on 
deposits. The average investment was $47 
per member, and the average loan $100. 
Besides paying dividends, $2,000 was salted 
away for the reserve fund, while member- 
ship up to 25 per cent of the total number 
of shares was thrown open to unionists 
outside the Amalgamated. 


FOOLED ENOUGH, FRUIT MEN FIND RIGHT ROAD. 


Going to school with that stern teacher, 
Necessity, fruit growers of British Columbia 
are finally learning their lessons in market- 
ing their produce. Fleeced by private bro- 


kerage houses, which have absorbed abort 
all the profits there are in the fruit in- 
dustry, the growers are now planning a 
marketing co-operative such as the fruit 


men of California have found so effective. 

Previous efforts to create a marketing 
organization in the Canadian province have 
been nullified by the private commission 
men, who in many cases have organized 
fake marketing crops in order to fool the 
growers. At the end of the season, when 
the grower faces his profit-and-loss state- 
ment, however, he is not so easily fooled 


marketing agencies. 


- justment. 
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as he is earlier in the season. By reason 
of these repeated fleecings, the British Co- 
lumbia fruit growers have at last deter- 


mined to free themselves by establishing a 
real members’ co-operative in the near 
future. 


CO-OP GROWERS FIGHT TOBACCO TRUST. 


Fighting the devil with fire is the plan of 
campaign adopted by a co-operative asso- 
ciation of Kentucky tobacco growers, which 
is advertising on an extensive basis in an 
effort to circumvent the trust’s hold on 
A revelation of the 
huge profits exacted by the trust is indi- 
cated in the co-operative’s price of $2 for 
three pounds of choice Burley leaf, which, 


manufactured into -cigars, would ddieinand 
a price ranging from $12.50 to $15. 

“Stop smoking alfalfa and hay and other 
things some people put into tobacco and for 
which you pay tobacco prices,’ warns this 
enterprising group of growers in exposing 
the extent to which manufacturers go in 
adulterating their tobacco with cheaper 
weeds. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of News Service. : 


UNIONS CAN CONTROL MEMBERSHIP; HINT OF COURT DICTATION 
IGNORED. 


New York.—In a unanimous decision, the 
appelate division of the supreme court has 
declined to order the International Printing 


- Pressmen and Assistants’ Union to admit 
- David Simons to membership. 


Simons was president of the Web Press- 
men’s union that called an outlaw strike in 
this city against local newspapers in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Officers of the international 
organized a new local and secured an ad- 
Simons was denied membership 
in the new union and he instituted legal 
proceedings. In ruling against him, the ap- 
pellate court said: 

“The court is without power. to compel 
a voluntary unincorporated association to 
either admit or reinstate an applicant for 
membership. That power rests exclusively 
in such association.” 

While this case was being considered by 
the appellate court, the Columbia Law Re- 
view, connected with Columbia university, 
this city, published an editorial that might 


be considered a hint to the appellate court. 
The Law Review referred to the Simons 
case in drawing a picture of “monopolistic” 
unions debarring men from employment 
through the closed (?) shop. The publica- 
tion also claimed that the unions are now 
meeting capitalists on their own ground, 
and — the Law Review cautiously asks— 
could not the courts “compel unions to 
serve all who tender their applications and 
meet with reasonable requirements?” 
Behind this .seeming interest is an indi- 


vidual who is expelled from a union for . 


violating rules he agreed to, looms the 
old, old scheme to have trade unions classed 
with quasi-public corporations. 

If membership in non-profit, voluntary as: 
sociations can be controlled by the courts 
on the ground that they are effected with 
a public interest, as is a telephone company 
or a railroad, trade union opponents have 
scored a victory that has limited possibili- 
Hes. 


HIGHER WAGES AND SOCIAL LAWS REDUCE POVERTY IN 
NEW YORK. 


New York—Higher wages, workinen’s 
compensation and immigration legislation 
are factors that have reduced poverty and 


dependency in this city, according to the 
annual report of the Association for Im- 


- proving the Condition of the Poor. 


“Ten years’ results of the operation of 
the workmen’s compensation act have amply 
justified the effort,’ the report states. “Acci- 
dents are now compensated for with a cer- 
tainty. Hospital and medical’ care are pro- 
vided, insuring a maximum of possibility of 
early recovery and return to industry, and 


' a considerable group of families are removed 
_ from the necessity of applying for relief to 


any organization. Furthermore, the experi- 


ence of the past 10 years has demonstrated 
that the volume of dependency created from 
this source was too great to be readily met 
as a relief problem by either public or pri- 
vate organizations. Evidence seems to indi- 
cate also that the operation of this law is 
tending to reduce the total volume of dis- 
tress due to accidents in industry.” 

The report makes this reference to recent 
legislation that restricts immigration: 

“It has been obvious to social workers 
that the problem of dependency is very 
closely related to the problem of immigra- 
tion. Significant with reference to this 
correlation is che fact that in 72 per cent 
of the families under care of the A. I. C. P. 
in 1924, the head of the family is fore’gn 
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born. The largest nationality group among 
the foreign born cared for by the A. I. C. P. 
is Italian, which represents 34.9 per cent 
of the total foreign born dependent families. 
This reduction in the volume of immigration 


represented by the immigration law, which 


went into effect July 1, 1924, will undoubt- 


edly have, if sustained over a period of 
years, a very direct effect upon the total 
volume of depdency in New York City.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH IS BETTER. 


New York.—The health of the people of 
the United States and Canada was. in all 
probability, better in 1924 than ever before, 
according to the Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. This 
is the first year in which every ‘important 
cause of death has registered a decrease 
from the year before. This is indicated by 
the year’s amazingly low mortality record 
for approximately 16,000,000 people—the in- 
dustrial policy holders of the company— 
who constitute approximately one-seventh of 
the combined population of the two coun- 


tries. Theid death rate was 8.5 per 1,000 
which was 5.2 per cent better than the year 
before. 

The splendid health record, it is stated, 
is due, above all else, to the absence of epi- 
demic prevalence of any disease. 

The only gloom in this report is the num- 
ber of deaths and injuries through auto- 
mobile accidents, and the statement that 
the campaign against cancer is not as suc- 
cesful as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, ma- 
ternal disease, diarrheal complaints, dia- 
betes and other diseases. 


RAILROAD LABOR BOARD IS USELESS SENATORS DECLARE; NONE 
TRUST IT. 


Washington—By a vote of 42 to 21 the 
senate rejected Mr. Howell’s proposal that 
the railroad labor board be abolished. 


The author, together with other senators, 
read into the record testimony to prove bias 
of Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the board, 
and the lack of confidence railroad employes 
have in the board. 


Senator Howell showed that the business 
of the board has dropped from an average, 
prior to 1924, of over 3,100 cases a year 
down to about 800 cases last year. The 
cases now before the board, Senator Howell 
said, are mostly of a trivial character. 


“The railroad labor board has shown its 
incapacity,” declared Mr. Howell. “It is 
neither meeting with the approval of the 
public, nor with the approval of many of 
the managements of the railroads, nor with 
the approval of the employes themselves. 
However, because the management of the 
railroads prefer to have it as it is, not be- 
cause it accomplishes its purposes, but to 
have it as it is because they can flout its 
decisions, they stand back and say that 
there shall be no legislation to meet the 


situation that confronts the country.” 

Senator Pittman said there are very few 
senators who know anything about the 
Howell-Barkley bill. This proposed act is 
intended to supplant. the railroad labor 
board. It has been subjected to a hurricane 
of abuse by railroad managers and the pub- 
lic press. . / 

Senator Howell declared that every at- 
tempt to induce the railroad managers to 
meet and discuss the Howell-Barkley bill 
has failed, although the senate interstate 
commerce committee voted 11 to 3 to make 
a favorable report on this proposed legis- 
lation. 

After quoting from numerous speeches by 
Chairman Hooper, in which he attacked 
railroad employes and their trade union offi- 
cials, Senator Shipstead asked: 


“Does the senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Bruce) believe that a member of a labor 
board showing these prejudices and biases 
is a fit member, for instance, to sit upon a 
board and carry out the provisions and the 
spirit of the section of the transportation act 
providing for the establishment of a labor 
board?” é 


RAIL BILL IS VICTIM OF FALSE PROPAGANDA. 


Washington—The Howell-Barkley bill has 
been the subject of more misinformation and 
more deliberate misrepresentation than -any 
bill which has been before congress in a 
generation, declared Congressman Barkley, 
in announcing that the friends of the bill 
find it impossible to secure favorable con- 
sideration at this session. 

Railroad employes support this measure. 
It is intended to supplant the railroad labor 
board. The principle of the bill will again 
be urged in the next congress, Mr. Barkley 
declared. 

“Those who have wpposed it,” he con- 
tinued, “have systematically misrepresented 
it, either through ignorance or design, by 


clwiming that it left the public entirely out 
of consideration in the formation of the 
boards to decide on questions of wages, 
when, as a matter of fact, the only board 
created by the bill to deal with wages in 
any respect is made up wholly from the 
public, and all men who have any interest 
on either side are thereby disqualified from 
membership.” 

Every effort to secure a conference with 
railroad managers on this bill has failed, 
said Congressman Barkley. 

“In all fairness, I wish to say that some 
of the railroad presidents were anxious to 
co-operate, and did their best to make these 
conferences possible and of such an extent 


é 


ah 
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as to represent. the railroad executives gen- 
erally. But a majority of their Talon ees 
rejected the idea. 

“IT indulge the hope that at the next ses- 
sion of congress we may succeed in 1 passing 


a law that will cure the manifest and 
glaring inequalities contained in the present 
law and which will recognize and protect 
the legitimate interests of the roads, the 
men and the public.” 


SENATE FAVORS ORIENTAL SEAMEN ON GOVERNMENT - OWNED 
VESSELS. 


Washington—Can this country have an 
Americanized merchant marine while the 
government permits the employment of 


- Asiatics on its merchant vessels? 


The senate, evidently, believes it can, as 
the lawmakers rejected Senator King’s pro- 


posal that no government money be used to 


pay the hire of any member of a crew on 
any boat of the United States shipping 
board “when such member of the crew of 
such ship is ineligible to citizenship under 
the laws of the United States.” 


The vote in favor of Orientalizing the 
United States merchant marine was 32 for 
and 21 against. 


Senator Warren was fearful that the King 
proposal would keep a ship in harbor, “‘what- 
ever the extremity,” unless every member 
of the crew is either a citizen or is entitled 
immediately to become one. 


Senator Fletcher relieved ‘the distress of 
the Wyoming senator by assuring him that 
the present law takes care of situations like 
that. Senator Fletcher declared that the 
amendment is most important. ‘I think it 
will serve to build up our shipping, for we 
cannot have a merchant marine without 
men to run the ships,” he said. 


Senator King urged the necessity for 
legislation that will man the nation’s mer- 
chant marine with American citizens or 
those who are eligible to citizenship. 

“Under the policy now pursued,” he said, 
“the number of American seamen is con- 
stantly diminishing. In 1920 there were 
more than 79,000 in the merchant marine, 
and 51 per cent of the seamen upon Ameri- 
can vessel were Americans. Now less than. 
18 per cent of the seamen employed upon 
American vessels are Americans. Chinese 
are employed in great numbers.” 

Senator King read extracts from Pacific 
coast newspapers relative to large sums of 
money Chinese offer oificers of American 
steamships for minor positions that afford 
opportunity to smuggle narcotics. 

One Chinaman wrote to the purser of a 
trans-Pacific ‘liner that “I will hand over 
$1,000 for the job if you can fix up for me.” 

The Chinese are not interested in wages. 
This is of no consideration to dealers in 
opium and cocaine. It is this element that is 
crowding American citizens and other white 
men off the trade routes to the Orient. Even 
the ship owners acknowledge that white 
men and Orientals cannot live together in 
the forecastle of a ship. 


“LOONEY GAS” HARMS, SAYS YALE SCIENTIST. 


New York—Prof. Yandell Henderson of 


’ Yale University, expert on poisonous auto- 


mobile gases has attacked the ruling by 
New Jersey officials that the use of ethyl 
gasoline is not injurious to the public. 

The deaths of five workers and the in- 
sanity of a score of others who were poi- 
soned by tetratethyl lead in the manufacture 
of ethyl gasoline at a Standard Oil subsidiary 
at Bayway, N. J., resulted in a verdict for 
the company by a Union county grand jury, 
at Elizabeth, N. J. State officials then 
lifted the ban against this gasoline. The 
plant at Bayway has been closed since last 
fall, when several workers were placed in 
straight jackets because of violent insanity. 

The United States bureau of mines at 


PUBLIC-OWNED PLANT 


Hamilton, Ont.—Dominion newspapers are 
giving rough treatment to a report issued by 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., that the publicly owned hydro-electric 
power of this province has a deficit of more 
than $19,000,000. — 

The ‘report was written by Samuel S8. 
Wyer, associate in mineral technology of 
the Smithsonian. The hydro-electric com- 
mission has issued a denial of Mr. Wyer’s 
claims. The commission points out that its 


Pittsburgh has dissented from the claim 
that “looney gas” is dangerous, and on this 
finding the New Jersey grand jury acted. 

“The experiments of the bureau of mines 
do not apply to real conditions,’ Prof. Hen- 
derson said. ‘I am sorry to hear that the 
New Jersey health authorities have removed 
the ban on the sale of leaded gasoline, the 
so-called ethyl gas. It is the almost unani- 
mous belief of scientific men that the use 
of leaded gasoline has not been proved to 
be uninjurious to the public.” 

Ethyl gas is supposed to. eliminate 
“knocks” in auto engines. Prof. Henderson 
contends that automobiles using this gas 
may throw a poisonous lead dust into the 
air through the exhaust. : 


IS. MISREPRESENTED. 


books, certified by public accountants, show 
the commission has collected from its cus- 
tomers and municipal partners approxi- 
mately $22,500,000 in excess of the cost of 
serving these customers. 

The Hamilton Spectator, published in this 
city, editorially declares that the Wyer re- 
port “embraces a little bit of everything 
ever written by private corporation propa- 
gandists against the great public ownership 
undertaking and, as Sir Adam Beck points 
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’ out, it is a regrettable betrayal of trust re- 
posed by the man who founded the Smith- 
sonian institution for the purpose of in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge among 
men. 

“The people of Ontario know that they 
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are being provided with the cheapest elec- 
tric power service in the world. Mr. Wyer 
of the Smithsonian institution also knows 
this to be a fact, and, knowing it, his effort 
to prove otherwise is so Nida as to make 
himself ridiculous.” 


NEW OUT-OF-WORK PLAN EVOLVED BY N. Y. UNION. 


New York—The unemployment insurance 
fund, established by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union and employ- 
ers in the cloak, suit and skirt. industry 
will pay benefits beginning June 1. 

The fund is controlled by a board, repre- 
senting both parties. To date contributions 
from workers and employers total more 
than $600,000, and it is expected that the 
fund will be $1,250,000 by July 1. The 
workers pay 1 per cent of their weekly 
wages to the fund and the employers con- 
tribute 2 per cent of their weekly pay roll. 

Unemployment benefits will be paid at 
the rate of $10 a week, with a maximum 
of $120 a year per worker, covering 12 
weeks’ unemployment, or a maximum of 
six weeks each season. Each worker must 
have been unemployed nine weeks in the 
spring and fall seasons before eligible for 
benefits. 

Seventeen weeks’ work each season shall 
constitute full time employment. Those 
employed for that length of time shall not 


SENATORS MAKE RECORD 


Washington—United States senators have 
raised their wages and thereby accept or- 
ganized labor’s position that pre-war rates 
are not sufficient to cover present-day living 
costs. 

The senate voted $16,000,000 to increase 
salaries of senators and representatives to 
$10,000. The present salary is $7,500. It 
took but 12 minutes to vote this 3314 per 
cent advance. — 

The bill also raises salaries of cabinet 
officers, the vice-president and the He aerte 
of the house to $15,000. 

And in the meantime— 


The postal workers’ wage increase of 


be entitled to unemployment insurance. 
Thus, workers employed only 15 weeks a 
season will be entitled to two weeks’ bene- 

fit. 

To be eligible for these benefits a worker 
must have been a member of the _ Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
for one year; must have been employed in 
the New York cloak and suit industry for 
one year and must have registered at the 
insurance fund’s unemployment office when 
not employed. 

Time lost by workers because of indus- 
trial disputes does not entitle them to un- 
employment benefits. 

This joint venture by workers and em- 
ployers is another indication of the possi- 
bilities of trade unionism. The theory 
underlying the unemployment plan has 
been urged by the garment workers. Last 
fall a commission appointed by Governor 
Smith to avert a general strike included 
unemployment insurance in its several rec- 
ommendations. 


IN RAISING THEIR WAGE. 


$300 a year is being discussed by the law- 
makers, as the fatal day of final adjourn- 
ment nears. Every other demand for wage 
increases by underpaid government em- 
ployes has been rejected. 

It seems to be agreed that there will be | 
no rent regulation of District of Columbia 
landlords at this session of congress. This 
proposal has been opposed by every real 
estate interest in the nation. 

The president has declared in favor of 
a rent regulation bill, but he has not spoken 
as loud as when he demanded that congress 
support his veto of the postal employes’ 
wage increase. 


PUBLIC WORKS LABOR DONE BY CITIZENS. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—The state supreme court 
has upheld the Arizona law that no one 
shall be employed upon public works in this 
state unless he is a citizen or has declared 
his intention. 

A contractor was charged with employ- 
ing aliens in the construction of a public 
school building and his attorneys claimed 
that that is not a “public building’ within 
the meaning of the act. 

The court declared this position is absurd. 


“We are satisfied,’ the court said, “that the 
better rule of construction, taking into con- 
sideration that it is absurd to suppose the 
legislature or the constitutional convention 
could have intended to prohibit aliens work- 
ing for a city or county while permitting 
them to labor for a. school district, is that 
the term ‘municipal works or employment,’ 
as used in this connection, includes all 
political subdivision of the state, and a 
school district is obviously one.” 


COMMUNISTS OUSTED. 


Minneapolis—Organized labor in this city 
has concluded its long fight against com- 
munists by changing the name of the cen- 
tral body and adopting a strong anti-revolu- 


tionary pledge that all delegates must take. 

The obligation provides that where a 
delegate becomes a. member of any revolu- 
tionary or other movement hostile to the 


- years ago. 
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A. F. of L., he automatically ceases to be : 


a delegate. The name ‘Minneapolis trades 
and labor assembly” is discarded and the 
organization will hereafter be known as the 
“Central Labor Union.” 

The trade unionists’ long fight defeated 
the campaign of the communists, who 


pleaded for “free speech.” The unionists 
replied that they did not attack free speech, 
but the aims and purposes of organized 
labor and communism have no relation, and 
that the communists came into the trade 
union movement not to improve conditions 
of the workers, but to avowedly advance 
their revolutionary doctrine. ; 


WAR FRAUD CASES FAIL. 


Washington—The government has failed 
in its policy of convicting business men 
charged with war fraud. The three-year 
statute of limitation was extended three 


With this statute lapsed on war 
crimes, department of justice officials find 
that the government has obtained two con- 
victions, including one plea of guilty, out 
of the mass of sensational testimony and 


findings turned over by the Graham investi- 
gating committee four years ago. The de- 
partmentof justice will now institute civil 
proceedings, and has secured an additional 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for that purpose. 

The collapse of the criminal proceedings 
mark the end of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty’s war fraud bureau, which was estab- 
lished for the purpose of convicting war 
profiteers. 


POSTAL WAGE INCREASE TANGLED IN CONGRESS. 


Washington—The postal employes’ wage 
bill remains in a tangled state, but friends 
of the measure are hoping that it will be 
straightened out before the final adjourn- 
ment of congress, on March 4. 

The bill was originally passed by the 
senate. It included wage increases vetoed 
by the president, and postal rate increases 
that would practically cover the increased 
wages. This bill was rejected by the house 


on the ground that it is a revenue-raising 
bill, and this is a house prerogative. 

The house passed a postal wage bill and 
sent it to the senate. The latter body, after 
making minor changes in the postal rate in- 
creases, re-enacted its own bill. The two 
bills are now in conference. 

This conference consists of three repre- 
sentatives from each branch of congress 
who have authority to compose differences 
over the two bills. 


OPPOSE ANTI-STRIKE BILL. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Officers of the state 
federation of labor are arousing workers in 
this state to the dangers of a bill that would 
make every strike an illegal act. Regardless 
of grievances that a group of employes con- 
plain of, they would be prohibited from sus- 
pending work under this law. 

Anti-strike advocates in other sections of 
the country have made a feeble effort to 


disguise their purpose by having state com- 
missions arrange working conditions, or in- 
vestigate grievances. The West Virginia 
plan simply outlaws every strike, and would 
fasten workers to their task. 

Another vicious proposal would repeal 
the state primary election law and allow 
political agents of reaction to select candi- 
dates for nominating conventions. 


WOULD STIFFEN LABOR LAW. 


Sacramento—The state industrial accident 
commission has asked the legislature to 
strengthen the California compensation law 
by increasing benefits and penalizing negli- 
gent contractors. ; 

Where employers fail to protect workmen, 
they would be subject to a fine, under the 
proposed amendment. Another change 
would hold the property owner or general 


PRESIDENT SIGNS 

Washington—The president has signed 
the United States arbitration bill. 

Under this law an arbitration award in 

a business dispute is valid in the federal 


courts, and has all the power of federal 
law. The act applies where parties to a 
contract agree to submit to arbitration any 
dispute during the life of the contract. If 
one of the parties attempt to break this 


contractor liable where a_ sub-contractor 
failed to carry industrial insurance. 


Provision is made for the vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation for workmen in- 
jured in industry, and the last employer 
will be held responsible for injury or death 
caused by occupational diseases contracted 
while working for many employers over a 
period of time. 


ARBITRATION BILL. 


agreement a federal court can appoint an 
arbitrator to represent him. 

The new law, it is said, will reduce by 
one-half the number of civil suits that now 
encumber federal court calendars. 

Labor disputes are specifically excluded 
from this aet, which is of special interest 
to trade unionists because of their attitude 
toward arbitration as a means of adjusting 
disputes between men. 
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Smiles 


LEVINSKY IS A BUSINESS MAN. 


Levinsky received the following telegram: 
“Your son Abie died; can embalm him for 
fifty dollars or freeze him for twenty-five. 
Jones, Undertaker.” Whereupon Levinsky 
wired; Jones: ‘Freeze him from the knees 
‘up for fifteen dollars, his legs were frost- 
bitten last winter.’’—Ex. 


JUST THE SAME. 


Two young men were having a heated 
argument over a problem which needed a 
great deal of mental calculation. 

“T tell you,” said one, “that you are en- 
tirely wrong!’”’ 

“But I am not!” replied the other. 

“Didn’t I go to school, stupid?” almost 
roared the opponent. 

“Yes,” was the calm reply, “and you came 
back stupid.” That ended it.—Selected. 


THE BETTER CATCH. 


An Idaho man was fishing in Lake Cres- 
cent recently. He caught a big northern 
pike; the biggest he had ever landed in his 
long and busy life. He was elated. He was 
crazed with joy, and he telegraphed his 
wife: “I’ve got one; weighs seven pounds 
and it is a beauty.” 

The following was the answer he got: 


“So have I; weighs ten pounds. Not a 
beauty—looks like you. Come home.’— 
Idaho Yarn. 


A schoolmaster wrote this brief criticism 
on a boy’s report: “A good worker, but 
talks too much.” . 

When the report came back signed ac- — 
cording to rule by the boy’s father, it bore 
besides the signature this feeling retort: 
“You should hear his mother!’”—Ex. 


ONE ON HIM. 


A car foreman was having an argument 
with one of his men the other day. He 
was very angry and he said, ““What do you 
mean by such language? Are you the Car 
Foreman or am I[?’’, The workman replied: 
“I know I am not the Car Foreman.” The 
foreman said: ‘Very well, then, if you are 
not the Car Foreman, why do you talk like 
an idiot ?”—HEx. 


He thought it safer to write to the girl’s 
father asking for her hand. He was an 
ardent lover, but a poor speller, and his 
note ran: “I want your daughter—the flour 
of your family.” 

“The flour of my family is good,” replied 
the old man, “are you sure it isn’t my 
dough you’re after?’—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


THAT IS SUCCESS. 
Wealth—prowess—power—only the few at- 
attain, 


Yet this one triumph is denied to none: 
To say each night, computing loss and 
gain— ; 
“This was my job today; this I have done 
With all the skill I could command, no 
less.” 
That is success. 


It well may be at your allotted task 
You find no death of pitfalls in the way. 
Pause for a little while tonight and ask: 
“Am I one pace ahead of yesterday— 


Nearer the goal?” If you can answer “Yes!” - 


That is success. 


Time flies on fantom wing, yet no man 
needs 
To court the speeding years as forfeit 
quite. 
We live not in days only, but in deeds. 
If this dead year has brought you in its 
flight 
New store of wisdom, 
ness— 
That is success. 


—Ted Olson, in Forbs Magazine (N. Y.). 


tolerance, kindli- 


GET IT DONE. 
It isn’t the job we intended to do, 
Or the labor we’s just begun, 
That puts us right on the balance sheet; 
It’s the work we’ve really done. 
Our credit is built upon things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk; 
The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 
Good intentions do not pay bills; 
It’s easy enough to plan. 
To wish is the play of an office boy; 
To do is the job of a man. 
—Richard Lord. 


Lodge Not! 
Settlement Made—Penbroke. 

Brother John Penbroke, Reg. No. 26128, 
has settled all claims against him by Local 
588 and is entitled to all rights and bene- 
fits of membership. Thomas J. Godfrey, C. 
S.& F. S. L. 588. 

LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 

ADVERTISED. 


Lassander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of E. EH. Lassander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, 
forward same to International President’s office. This brother | 
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accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. October Journal. 


Cullins—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of W. J. Cullins, 
Reg. No. 76690, issued by Lodge 239, will hold same and 
notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left owing 
a brother $2.08 borrowed money. November Journal. 


Reese—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance eard of J. A. Reese, Reg. 
No. 91340, issued by Lodge 239, will kindly hold same and 
notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left 
owing a note of $50 to a brother. November Journal. 


Duncan—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of R. 
Reg. No. 284624, will kindly notify H.°J. Bolton, President 
L, 239. This brother left with $182.45 taken from Lodge 239 
_While acting as secretary. Hold him with or without card, 
as he is in bad shape here. H. J. Bolton, President Lodge 
239. November Journal. 


Penbroke—Lodge 588. 


‘Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. John Penbroke, 
Reg. No. 26128, will please hold same and communicate with 
the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill that a 
brother member has stood good for and had to pay. Thos. J. 
Godfrey, C. S. L. 588. . December Journal. 


F. Duncan, 


Dyneer—Lodge No. 344. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. W. E. Dyneer, 
Reg. No. 84593, will please hold same and communicate with 
the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill that a 
brother member had stood good for and had to pay. J. M. 
Locke, C. S. L. 344 


McGee & Kelley—Lodge No. 16. 


Any secretary taking up the cards of John McGee, Reg. 
No. 290686, and Thomas Kelly, Reg. No. 183870, will kindly 
notify the secretary of Lodge No. 16, as these brothers refused 
to pay back money borrowed from Lodge No. 16. Hugh Fitz- 
patrick, Secretary Lodge No. 16. February Journal. 


SHOES BRING 


YOU PROFITS 


LAGE factory distributor wants 
your spare or full time selling 
our men’s welt shoes direct to 


wearer. No experience necessary. 
Easy to sell. Every pair guaran- 
teed. COLT SHOE CO., 743 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


PILES eo" 


Wonderful Treatment 


internal method of treatment is the correct one, 
and is sanctioned by the best informed physicians 
and surgeons. Ointments, salves and other local applications 
give only temporary relief. 
If you have piles in any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you read 
this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 307-D Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


RHEUMATISM 


While in France with the American 
Army I obtained from a noted French 
physician a prescription for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism and Neuritis. 
I have given this to thousands with 
wonderful results. The prescription 
3 cost me nothing. I ask nothing for 
it. I will mail it if you will send 
#7 me your_address. <A_ postal will 
bring it. Write today. PAUL CASE, 
Box 452, Dept. H 14, Brockton, Mass. 
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Stops ASTHMA 


or You Pay Nothing 


So confident is Cc. LEAVENGOOD, DRUGGIST, 1511 
Ss. W. BLVD., ROSEDALE, KAS., that his Leaven’s 
Prescription will quickly rid any sufferer of chok- 
ing, wheezing, sneezing, and other asthma symp- 
toms, that he will mail postpaid without your send- 
ing him one cent, a regular $1.25 treatment for you 
to try FREE. This is the same treatment that over 
200,000 have used. Mr. Leavengood guarantees it 
will end your asthma to your entire satisfaction or 
you need not pay him one penny for this ten-day 
treatment. Write him today and make this free 
test at his risk. 


DON’T SUFFER LONGER 


The Brooks Appliance—Most won- 
derful discovery ever made for 
rupture sufferers. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 


plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Many imitators. None equal. 


SENT ON TRIAL. CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE BROOKS CO., 116A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Here’s the very remedy to renew 
your vigor and stimulate your vitality. 
en-a-caps will build you up, ener- 
gize you, and put you back to your 
active youthfulness. It is the greatest 
re-sexualizing GLA REMEDY 
today. Soldonaconfidential ‘‘Direct- 
to-you-Service’’ that keeps the price 
down. Write for information—NOW!@ 


Medical Dept., Munyon Remedy Co. 
1803 North Main Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Inclosed find$2.00—sendme @ 


a full box of Men-a-Caps @ 
—a ten days’ supply. : 


Rheumatism 
A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who are thus afflicted know for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, but such 
relief as I obtained was only temporary. Final- 
ly, I found a treatment that cured me complete- 
ly and such a pitiful condition has never re- 
turned. I have given it to a number who were 
terribly afflicted, even bedridden, some of them 
seventy to eighty years old, and the results were 
the same as in my own case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of mus- 
cular and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) 
rheumatism, to try the great value of my im- 
proved “Home Treatment” for its remarkable 
healing power. Don’t send a cent; simply mail 
your name and address, and I will send it free 
to try. After you have used it, and it has 
proven itself to be that long-looked for means 
of getting rid of such forms of rheumatism, you 
may send the price of it, One Dollar, but under- 
stand I do not want your money unless you are 
perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn’t that fair? 
Why suffer any longer, when relief is thus of- 
fered you free. Don’t delay. Write today. 

MARK H, JACKSON, 
311K Durston Bldg. use, N. ¥. 
(Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true.) 
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Getting Up Nights 

often in 24 hours. 
Can Be Stoppe To prove that you 
can be rid of this strength sapping ailment, 
have more pep, be free from burning sensa- 
‘tion, pain in groins, backache and weakness 
T’ll send you Walker’s Prostate Specific free 
and postpaid under plain wrapper. No obli- 
gation. No cost. If it cures your prostate 
fland trouble, you can repay the favor by 
telling your friends—if not, the loss is mine. 
Simply send me your name and prove that 
you can feel 10 years younger and-be rid of 
prostate trouble. 


I. B. WALKER, 2713 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kills Catarrh Germ In| | “<= asyss 
Three Minutes Depends 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, and oo - C6 
cases of bronchial asthma now yield instant- (60 Million Satisfied Customers) 


ly to the amazing discovery of a French scien- 
tist. This drugless method called Lavex kills 


e 
the germ in three minutes, yet is positively G d ki 
harmless Me the most ree ay tissues. aes: OO OO n 
ead an ungs are cleared like magic. uf- 
ferers are relieved in a single night. (Improved Model-a handsome watch) 
To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a z 
million sufferers in one month, I offer to send 
a treatment free and postpaid, to any one i ar Vi er 
(You get the benefit of the saving 
from immense quantity production) 


who will write for it. No obligation. No 
cost. If it cures you, you can repay the favor 
by telling your friends—if not, the loss is 
mine. No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for this 
generous free treatment and prove that you 
can be rid of catarrh. 


W. R. SMITH, 3388 Lavex Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CAN BE CURED | 
Free Proof To You 


All I want is your name and address so I can send you a free trial 
treatment. I want you just to try this treatment—that’s all—just J. C, HUTZELL 
try it. That’s my onlyargument. _ pitied 

I’ve been in the Retail Drug Business for 20 years. I served four years as a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Pharmacy and five years as President of the Retail Druggists’ 
Association, Nearly everyone in.Fort Wayne knows me and knows about my successful 
treatment. Over Thirty-Five Thousand Men, Women and Children outside of Fort 
Wayne, have, according to their own statements, been cured by this treatment since first 
made this offer public. e 

If you have Eczema, itch, Salt Rheum, Tetter—never mind how bad—my treat- 
ment has cured the worst cases I ever saw—give me a chance to prove my claim. 

Send me your name and address on the coupon below and get the trial treatment I want 
to send you FREE. The wonders accomplished in your own case will be proof. 


J. C. HUTZELL, Druggist, No. 4859 West Main St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Please send without cost or obligation to me your Free Proof Treatment 


Name. Age 


Post Office... _ 


Street and No. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE HELPS EUROPE’S RAILWAYMEN’S 


CAMPAIGN FOR AUTOMATIC COUPLERS. 


By Heber Blankenhorn. 
(Labor’s European Correspondent.) 


Geneva, Switzerland, March 1.—The rail- 
waymen of Europe are making another ef- 
fort, this time through the International La- 
bor Office here, to compel the adoption of 
automatic couplings on European roads. The 
I. L. O. has published a 60-page statistical 
report on coupling and uncoupling acci- 
dents; its findings would be a greater help 
to our European fellow railroaders if the 
U. S. A. railroads were not still such un- 
earthly man-killers. 


For the example of the U. S. A. is the 
great object lesson on which the European 
workers rely in their campaign for auto- 
matic couplings. 

The countries where automatic couplings 
are generally used now are: 


’ United States, Canada, Mexico, Province 
of Natal, South Africa (a1so on all narrow 
gauge lines in India and a few narrow gauges 
in France, Germany and Britain). 

Couplings are by hand throughout Europe, 
including the British Isles, and on most 
African and Oriental railroads. 


All American railwaymen know what a 


tremendous saving in men’s life and limb 
was effected by the laws of 1893-1896 com- 
pelling the railroads to introduce automatics. 

A fair comparison of American and Huro- 
pean coupling accident rates—so the Euro- 
pean railwaymen hoped—would so com- 
pletely prove the case in favor of automatics 
as to be a big weapon in the European rail- 
way unions’ hands. 

What the I. L. O. report shows is this: 
even with the enormous life saving in the 
U. S. A. forced by the use of automatic cou- 
plings, the American railroad accident rates 
are still higher than on British lines (non- 
automatic), although they are lower than 
on the Continental lines (also non-auto- 
_ matic). 

The figures then are a direct help to the 
Continental railway worker; but not as 
_ much as he had hoped, to the Britisher. And 
_ the reason is referred to by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office Report thus: “The po- 
sition of the American railways as the great- 


est source of accidents in the world should 
be strongly emphasized.” 

The British worker, who hasn’t succeeded 
in compelling his owners to install auto- 
matics, nevertheless has a better chance for 
life and limb than the American worker. 

The summarized conclusions of the Inter- 
national Labor Office are: 


1. “The actual effects of automatic cou- 
plings, when introduced, have been most 
beneficial to railwaymen. The important 
change that has been carried out on the 
United States railways has, in the matter 
of safety of railwaymen, led to an improve- 
ment that may -be given as about 70-80 per 
cent in fatal and 80-90 per cent in non-fatal 
accidents due to coupling and uncoupling.” 


2. Between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Continental Europe there is a 
considerable difference. 

(a) United Kingdom: “The risk of cou- 
pling and uncoupling accidents, as expressed 
by the proportion of such accidents to the 
total accidents to railway employes, and by 
the rates of coupling and uncoupling acci- 
dents in relation to the total number of rail- 
waymen and to the total number of kilo- 
meters run by trains during the year, ap- 
pears to be very considerably lower than in 
the United States (even) since the intro- 
duction of automatic couplings.” 

(b) Continental Europe: “In most of the 
countries of continental Europe, on the con- 
trary, the risk in coupling and in uncoupling 
accidents, as expressed by the correspond- 
ing percentages and rates, is higher than 
either in the United Kingdom or the United 
States.” 

3. The occupational risk of men on cou- 
pling operations—and this is true for Great 
Britain also—is exceedingly high. Conserv- 
atively estimated this risk is from one and 
one-half to two and one-half men killed out 
of every 1,000 shifting (or shunting) work- 
ers per year, and 50 to 60 injured, including 
ten severely injured. 

4. On the eleven (non-automatic) HBuro- 
pean countries’ railroads, the average an- 
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nual number of men killed, at coupling 
operations, is 225. Injured men average 
4500 to 9,000 annually, with about 20 per 
cent of these severely injured. The Report 
calls this number “strikingly high.” 


Comparing America and Hurope, the re- 
ports (after referring to the American roads’ 
world reputation as man-killers) neverthe- 
-less shows that in America coupling acci- 
dents are a smaller proportion of the total 
accidents to employes than on European 
roads. 

Our Huropean co-workers will use that 
fact in advocating automatic couplers. But 
American workers will use this report to 
draw an old moral—that life is cheaper in 
industrial America than in Europe. I have 
not the space to go into detailed compari- 
sons of American and European railroading 
and data are lacking for comparisons of 
operating methods. There are great differ- 
ences of course in.the weight of rolling 
stock, the general length of runs, speeds, 
etc. There are similarities—they have their 
“crack” fast trains on this side the same as 
in America, and they too handle an enor- 
mous amount of traffic. But there is one 
tremendous difference, which is significant 
of how life around railroads in valued here 
compared with America. 


In America are thousands of towns with 
the railroad cutting right through the towns’ 
midriff, without fences; 


accidents. 

In Western Europe you simply never find 
one such town. The railroads here are well 
fenced, grade crossings are avoided far more 
than with us even in rural districts, and 
every grade crossing has an elaborate pro- 
tection of heavy rolling gates, automatic bell 
and a guard who must stand at attention as 
the train goes by. 

You cannot find here a railroad town like 
my birthplace in Ohio, with the main streets 
cut up in every direction by murderous 
grade crossings. For a generation that town 
has been helpless in the grip of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, which has beaten down all 
protests. And the thousands of towns like 
that are in great safety compared with some 
of the steel towns, infernos, around Pitts- 
burgh. Take “Railroad Street” in one of 
those towns, owned by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. If they had one like that in Eng- 
land, they would first put it in the Kensing- 
ton Museum, alongside Stephenson’s original 
locomotive; second, they would go out and 
arrest the man that invented ‘Railroad 
Street.” 

These things are an indication of the 
svirit ruling American railroads (quite nat- 
ural to a young country) which produces 
such statistics of annual killings on and 
around our railroads as to astonish Europe. 
If American railways unions were repre- 
sented in the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, it might be possible to get the Of- 
fice to make a comparative study of the 
whole question of railway safety, both to the 
public and to employes, in all the chief coun- 
tries of the world. ... 


with a watchman. 
or “gates” or perhaps only a bell, to prevent ° 
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That is how the present study of auto- 
matic couplings came about; railway men 
started it. Their countries being affiliated 


to the International Labor Office (either di- | 


rectly or through membership in the League 


of Nations) they turned to the I. L. O. for | 


investigation and assistance. At the Inter- 
national Trade Union Conference of 1919 in 


Berne (which drew up the workers’ demands — 


to be submitted to the Paris Peace Confer- 


ence) European railwaymen had been try- | 
ing to get their governments to compel the | 


installation of automatic couplings. The 
1920 (London) International Conference of 
Railway Workers and the 1920 (Geneva) 
Congress of the International Federation of 
Transport Workers, renewed the demand, 
basing it especially on American experience, 
together with some recent European trials 
of automatic couplers. But right along, in 
meetings of technical bodies, the company- 
owned ‘experts’ expressed themselves as 
“doubtful of the utility of couplers on HKuro- 
pean roads and even skeptical of the results 
in America.” 


To clear up the last point and to make use 
of this International Labor Office (which 
European labor regards more and more as 
an ace in the hole for labor) railwaymen in 
October, 1923, got through the International 


Labor Conference the resolution, proposed — 


by the Swiss workers’ delegates, to investi- 
gate world practice in regard to coupling 
“in order to decide whether an international 
agreement in the matter is desirable in the 
interests of the workers.” 

The report as now made will he the basis 
of renewed efforts through the next Interna- 
tional Labor Conference; it is not impossi- 


ble that this “slow, heavy machinery” of the 


International Labor Office may yet prove 
the means of getting rid of hand coupling in 
Europe. The effect of the report would be 
much more immediate if, as I said before, 
the figures for United States railways, the 
star example, had been more satisfactory. 
Take some of the figures comparing the 
American and British accident rates. In 
America the average annual number of fatal 
accidents for. the years 1905-1914 (the re- 
port’s figures are not more recent for U. S. 
A.) were 3,548; non-fatal accidents were 
108,815 a year. Of this horrifying total of 
all accidents, the coupling and uncoupling 
accidents averaged 222 fatal and 3,123 non- 
fatal. This makes, for every 1,000 employes, 
an average of 2.17 men killed and 66.55 in- 
jured annually; of which the coupling acci- 
dents were .14 killed and 1.91 injured per 
1,000 employes. These figures are also the 
averages per “million | train-kilometers” 
(train-kilometers are used as a means of 
comparison, instead of miles, so that the 


figures can be compared with European 


roads). 

The figures cover an average of 1,635,000 
employes, on 250,000 miles of road, operat- 
ing a train-mileage of 1,167,214,000 annually. 


Now for Britain, with no automatic cou- | 


plers. The total number of accidents for 
the years 1911-1914 averages 386 killed and 
5,391 injured a year, of which the coupling 


Pt 
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and uncoupling accidents average 13 killed 
and 634 injured. This makes for every 1,000 
employes an average of .62 men killed and 
8.61 injured annually; of which the coupling 
accidents were .02 killed and 1.02 injured. 
(The averages per million train-kilometers 
were, for coupling accidents, .02 killed and 
.96 injured.) The statistics cover an aver- 
age of 625,942 employes, on 24,000 miles or 
road, operating a train-mileage of 426,675,000 
annually. 


Making all allowances for the fact that 
the trackage in the U. S. A. is ten times as 
long as in Britain, and that there are nearly 
three times aS many employes in America 
as in Britain and noting that the train-mile- 
age in the U. S. A. is less than three times 
as great as in Britain, still the contrast in 
accidents is astonishing: a total of 112,000 
killed and injured on U.S. A. roads annually 
to 5,700 in Britain; and for every annual 
222 men killed at couplings in U.S.A. only 
13 killed in Britain. Even with out automa- 
tic couplings, the American railway worker 
is nowhere near so safe as the British work- 
ers. (it must be understood that the hand- 
couplers on British roads are a kind of hook- 
and-chain, between big springy ‘‘double- 
buffers”—not the infamous _ link-and-pin 
manglers that used to be seen in the U. S. A. 
—but even the British workers are as 
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-anxious as any for the real automatic cou- 


plers.) 


Detailed comparisons show the American 
workers, however, in a safer position, by a 
little, than the European continental worker 
—who is the most anxious to get couplers 
installed. 


The report should settle for good the ques- 
tion as to whether couplings have justified 
themselves in the United States, and 
whether they would save lives in Hurope. 
Even cold-blooded statisticians shudder to 
think what the accident figures would be 
for America, if the couplers had not been 
forced on the roads. And with such an ex- 
isting state of accident-rates on American 
roads, say statisticians around the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, it is perfectly under- 
standable why American railwaymen should, 
at different times, be demanding a new sort 
of control over the roads, and a share in 
the management, both to save their own 
lives and those of passengers and the rest 
of the public. 

One man put it: “In Britain, it seems to 
be general poverty which drives railroaders 
and miners on to demanding nationalization 
of roads and mines. In America it seems to 
be the accident rates in mines and on rail- 
roads which spur on your people to the 
Plumb Plan and the like.” 


DEFECTIVE LIGHTING OF HOMES CAUSES EYESTRAIN. 
The Eye Sight Conservation Council. 


Poor lighting rather than good lighting 
is the rule in most of the homes in our 
country, according to a report of the Eye- 
sight Conservation Council disclosing con- 
ditions in homes and schools. 


While lighting conditions generally are 
far from what they should be in the indus- 
trial field, the households and the school 
rooms are neglected to an extent that is 
harmful to the eyes of the human race. 


“One reason for this,” according to the 
Council, “is that in a great many homes the 
lighting equipment has not been changed to 
keep pace with the rapid development in 
the art of lighting. 

“A great many of these old residences are 
Tented and the occupants are reluctant to 
make improvements at their own expense, 
‘even though they recognize the inadequacy 
of the faulty illumination. Such conditions, 
however, can usually be modified with a 
small expenditure so that, to a considerable 


extent at least, the advantage of modern il- , 


lumination may be enjoyed. 


“One of the most common evils found in 
home lighting is the bare lamp. It is 
‘usually so low as to be directly in the line 
of vision, causing eyestrain, at the same 
time providing poor illumination. There are 
specially designed fixtures for correcting 
not only this condition but also the many 
other objectionable features of the old style 
equipment. 

“Where the: present installation does not 
Provide sufficient light, portable lamps in 


great variety are available and can be used 
advantageously. Floor lamps, table lamps 
and small ornamental lamps in addition to 
augmenting the lighting are appreciated by 
the householder because of their flexibility 
and decorative value. 


“Although the essential Peniirers aie of 
lighting in the home -is the elimination of 
eyestrain, the decorative possibilities should 
not be overlooked. The most pleasing and 
comfortable effect is produced by skillfully 
combining utility and ornamentation. 


“Artistic shades and colored lights are 
mediums of expressing individuality in fur- 
nishing our homes. However, great care 
should be taken in the use of coolred lights, 
in order not to defeat their real purpose. 
Colored lamps and dimly shaded lamps are 
not intended for reading. and close work, 
for eyestrain is caused by improper and in- 
sufficient light.” 

Glare, says the report of the Hyesight 
Conservation Council, is one of the most 
insidious causes of eyestrain, and is “un- 


‘questionably the most prevalent and objec- 


tionable concomitant of improper lighting.” 

Experts find difficulty in defining glare. 
One definition is “light out of place.” An- 
other is “glare is any brightness within. the 
field of vision of such a character as to 
cause discomfort, annoyance, interference 
with vision or eye fatigue.” 

Science has revealed three chief sources 
of glare—excessive brightness, excessive vol- 
ume of light and excessive contrast. Exces- 
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sive brightness of light sources is, the 
Council’s report says, now believed to be 
the worst offender. 

Methods of lighting the home, to promote 
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health and comfort, are becoming a vital 
factor of domestic science, continues the re- 
port, distinct treatment being demanded for 
living room, dining room and ktichen. 


LABOR UNIONS WIN LONG FIGHT FOR PAYMENT TO STEEL WORK- 
ERS OF WARTIME WAGE CLAIMS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The long fight waged 
by organized labor in behalf of workers in 
the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
at Bethlehem, Pa., was won when Congress 
passed House Bill 5481, introduced by 
Representative W. W. Griest of Pennsyl- 
vania. The bill, which was one of the last 
approved by the recent Congress, provided 
for carrying out the award of the National 
War Labor Board in the case of the ma- 
chinists, machine shop workers, electrical 
workers and other employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. The period covered 
by the award was from August 1, 1918, to 
February 28, 1919. 

The award was the result of a request 
upon the part of machine shop workers and 
electrical workers for the same wages on 
Government work in the plants of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company that were being 
paid in the navy yards and arsenals by the 
Government at that time. The grievance 
was taken up by the National War Labor 
Board and an award issued on July 31, 1918, 
and known as Docket No. 22 of the War 
Labor Board. 

Claim Against Two Departments. 

Approximately 63 per cent of the wages 
due was allotted to the War Department and 
about 25 per cent charged to the Navy De- 
partment, the percentages being calculated 
on the amount of work being done for each 
department in the plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company at that time. The rest of 
the work was being done for foreign govern- 
ments. The bill just passed covers the War 
Department share only. 

The War Department approved of the 
award, set aside $1,500,000 of the war funds 
to pay its share and sent about 40 ac- 
countants to Bethlehem to find out just 
what was due each employe who shared in 
the award. This was done after the armis- 
tice, when the Bethlehem Company refused 
to proceed further with the award, after 
paying the electrical workers the amounts 
due them. This left 21,000 machine shop 
workers and about 17,000 other employes 
still to be paid amounts due them. 


War Department Decides to Pay. 

The original intention was that the Bethle- 
hem Company should pay the increases and 
be reimbursed by the Government, but after 
the armistice the War Department decided 
to pay each employe the amount due him. 
In the case of the machine shop employes 
each one was classified and re-rated by the 
administrator of the War Labor Board, 
Wyatt B. Angelo, while in the case of the 
other employes only overtime was allotted. 

It was necessary for the accountants of 
the War Department to ‘check up over 308,- 
000 individual pay rolls for the machine 


shop employes and 210,000 individual pay 
rolls for the other employes. The amount 
due to the machine shop workers totals 
$926,067.12, and the amount due the other 
employes will reach approximately $650,000. 

Up to March 4, 1921, the work of arrang- 
ing to pay the claims had reached the point 
where checks were being made out for the 
amounts due. Then came the change in ad- 
ministration at Washington and the new 
judge advocate general of the army advised 
Secretary of War John W. Weeks that the 
claims should be approved by Congress to 
make them legal. Payment was held up 
until this was done and for the past four 
years efforts have been put forth to get the 
claims paid. ’ 

Labor Executives Represent Workers. 

In the preliminary hearings before the 
National War Labor Board General Organ- 
izer P. F. Duffy of the American Federation 
of Labor represented the electrical workers, 
and Dave Williams, vice-president of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
represented the machine shop employes. 
Williams has continued on the work for the 
machinists up to the present time, while 
Messrs. Edgar Wallace and Edward Mc- 
Grady of the American Federation of Labor 
Legislative Committee have handled the 
work before Congress very efficiently. 

The approval of this claim by Congress 
will help in the work being done by the 
American Federation of Labor to have the 
Government pay the wages due under the 
award granted the employes of the Min- 
neapolis Steel and Machinery Company, ~ 
which has also been held up pending ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker, in a decision rendered November 30, 
1920, ordered the Minneapolis claim paid by 
the War Department, but, like the Bethle- 
hem case, the claim has been held up until 
Congress gives its approval. 

Bill Approved At Last Moment. 

In the present case, great assistance was 
given the employes by Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, Chief Justice Wm. H. Tait, 
who appeared as a witness for the employes 
before the Claims Committee of the House 
of Representatives; W. Jett Lauck, secre- 
tary of the former National War Labor 
Board; Wyatt B. Angelo, acting chief ad- 
ministrator for the board, and many Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. 


The bill was not approved by the Senate 
until within one hour of adjournment on 
March 4, but the determination of Senator 
George Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania to 
have it adopted finally brought victory for 
the men. The bill carries an appropriation 
of $1,600,000. \ 
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THE SUPREME COURT CRITICISES PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
LABOR POLICY. 


It will be remembered that sometime ago, the Railroad Shopcrafts Federation No. 
90, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, entered suit in the Federal court to compel the man- 
agement to recognize and carry out the decision of the Labor Board, which recognized 
the bona fide union of the shop crafts, as represented by System Federation No. 90, as 
the legitimate and proper representatives of the shop employes of that road. 

The District and Circuit courts ruled that the decisions of the Labor Board were 
not enforceable at law, so the matter was appealed to the supreme court; that court. 


recently affirmed the decision previously rendered. In reviewing the case, however, it 


took advantage of the occasion to criticise the dog-in-the-manger attitude of the manage- 
ment of that road. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opinion, and the following is taken 
therefrom: 


“The Pennsylvania Company is using every endeavor to avoid compliance 
with the judgment and principles of the Labor Board as to the proper method 
of securing representatives of the whole body of its employes, it is seeking to 
control its employes by agreements free from the influence of an independent 
trade union, it is, so far as its dealings with its employes go, refusing to com- 
ply with the decisions of the Labor Board and is thus defeating the purpose 
of Congress. 

Appellants charge that the company is attempting by threats to discharge 
its employes to secure their consent to the agreement of July 1st, 1921, as to 
Wages and working conditions agreed to by the representatives of its employes 

‘it declared elected. This is denied though there is some evidence tending to 
support the charge. All these things it might do and remain within its strict 
legal rights after it came fully into control of its railroad property subsequent 
to Sept. lst, 1920. We do not think Congress, while it would deprecate such ac- 
tion, intended to make it- criminal or legally actionable. Therefore, the bill of 
complaint does not aver a conspiracy and without that equitable relief can not 
be granted.” 


The suit also sought to recover wages lost because of the action of the manage- 
ment. in putting into effect a scale of wages below that established by the Board, relief 


_ was also denied in the group suit but the opinion suggested that individuals might have 


recourse to suits at law. The condemnation by the court of the policy of the manage- 
ment towards its shopmen, in our opinion, while forceful and direct, is not half strong 
enough. 

This road, insofar as its shopmen are concerned, has always fought organization 
of its employes and treated them in a despotic manner; however, its dog-in-the-manger 
policy will not win in the end, and it has cost the road the loss of a great part of its 
best and most experienced mechanics. The result has been to greatly increase its cost 


of repairs and poor service. Only last year the Federal Inspectors were forced to tie 


up a large number of engines because of their being out of repair and in a dangerous 
condition. 

The shopcrafts Federation is still carrying on an aggressive campaign on this sys- 
tem and will finally succeed in its efforts to thoroughly organize the employes of this 


system. This decision still further emphasizes the uselessness of the Labor Board, it 


must depend upon public sentiment to enforce its decisions, and as a majority of the 


board has shown so much bias in their decisions, the board has lost the confidence of 
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the public as well as the employes and therefore is powerless to accomplish any ma- 
terial good. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF RAILROAD UNIONS DECIDE TO ec HELP 
FORM THIRD PARTY. 


While the action of the representatives of the Railroad Organizations and others in 
deciding to refrain from participation in the formation of a third political party, may 
be disappointing to some, we believe it represents the attitude of a large majority of 
the union labor membership at this time. The A. F. of L. delegates were overwhelmingly 
against such a move at its last convention, and the results of the election last fall, when 
such splendid candidates as La Follette and Wheeler were running, were to say the 
least disappointing. 


President Johnson of the machinists, who acted as Chairman of the convention, 
was, we believe the only International officer of the Railroad Unions to vote for the 
formation of the third party. The others decided to adhere to the Conference for non- 
partisan political action and we understand a meeting to reorganize this body will be 
held later on. 

The remaining delegates to the Convention decided to go ahead with the formation 
of a new party; a majority of whom decided the basis of organization should be on a 
regional basis, that is national, state, county and city representation, such as the two 
present parties have. The Socialist delegates wanted it on a group basis and when 
the former plan prevailed, they withdrew and formed their own party. 

The Convention thus being split three ways, it was left in a very depleted condi- 
tion, and we believe the matter of perfecting the details of the new party was left to 
a future Convention to be called later. As far as we can glean no large bodies of 
farmers took an active part in the Convention. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS, A REFORM IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


The matter of adopting old age pension laws has come to the front in recent years 
and the agitation for this reform is nation-wide and some states have already enacted 
such a measure, and we are told that bills for the adoption of old age pensions have 
been introduced in most of the State Legislatures that are now in session or have been 
this year, and the prospects look bright for a number of these states adopting the 
measure. 

Commissions in a number of states have investigated the subject and find that it 
costs more to maintain institutions for the aged and infirm, than it would to pay them 
pensions sufficient to maintain themselves. Furthermore, it was found in many cases 
that the conditions existing in these institutions were deplorable. As a general thing 
men are placed in charge of them as a reward for political activities and payment of 
political debts and too often they use their positions for the purpose of grafting, or 
being unfamiliar with such work and therefore incompetent, their incumbency proves 
inefficient and wasteful, and those under their charge suffer as a result. 

A commission created by the Legislature of Indiana in 1923 to investigate the poor 
farms of that state, recently made a report to the Governor, in which they had found the 
poor house conditions unsatisfactory and even revolting in some cases. It found the 
cost of running these institutions varied from seventeen to forty-four dollars per in- 
mate per month, and that in those which were run efficiently the cost averaged thirty- 
five dollars per inmate per month. If this amount was given as a pension to the in- 
dividuals effected, they could care for themselves far better and more satisfactory in 
every way, in their own home. 

This is a reform in the right direction and we hope it will be generally adopted in 
the near future and the present methods done away with, insofar as all those who are 
not mentally or physically incapacitated, and are able to care for themselves. 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS PASSES INTO HISTORY. 


The closing days of the last session of the sixty-eighth Congress was the scene of 
a veritable jam in legislation and we are told that about six thousand bills remained 
on the calendar when Congress adjourned. These bills were in various stages of en- 
actment, and this'means that all of them goes to the waste basket and will have to 
be reintroduced again next session, if further progress toward enacting them into law, 
is to be made. 

Among these is the Howell-Barkley bill, which would repeal the present labor sec- 
tion of the Transportation Law, and provide for regional adjusters. This measure 
passed the Senate last spring and was a privileged measure when Congress assembled 
in December, but the administration forces were opposed to its enactment and suc- 
ceeded in preventing action being taken during the session. What its status will be 
when Congress meets again next December remains to be seen, as the Republicans 


will have a much larger majority in both House and Senate; however, many of the ~ 


i 
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leaders in Congress, as well as railroad officials, realize that a change from the pres- 
ent conditions in railroad management is necessary in order to bring about proper co- 
operation between management and employes and a compromise measure may meet 
with approval. 

The Muscle Shoals power plant still remains an unsolved problem, insofar as de- 
ciding upon its future operation; it appeared for a time as if the Underwood plan of 
leasing the plant for fifty years would prevail, as it had the approval of the Adminis- 
tration, but it did not secure the approval of Congress. Government operation of this 
plant was strongly urged by some but this did not muster enough support to carry. 
However, there is a large sentiment throughout the country for this action and it may 
prevail finally. . 

The bill to increase postage on various classes of mail and postal services was 
enacted into law; this measure carried an increase in pay for all post office employes. 
In the naval appropriation which passed, there were items to cover extensive repairs 
to ships and this should make employment in navy yards more satisfactory and steady 
during the present .year. 4 

The sixty-eighth Congress may not have made a record in passing remedial and 
constructive legislation, but it did a great service in exposing the corruption and graft 
existing among certain high government officials, which resulted, among other things, 
in driving Falls, Dougherty and others from office. 


A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT THAT WOULD PRE- 
VENT FUTURE AMENDMENTS. 


During the last session of Congress efforts were made to secure approval of an 
amendment to the constitution of the United States, which would make it very difficult 
if not impossible to secure the enactment of future amendments, and allow a minority 
of states to rule in this matter. The law as it is now permits state legislatures to vote 
upon amendments, submitted for ratification, and to change their vote on same until 
three-fourths of the states ratify it, when, having received this constitutional majority 
the amendment becomes a law; furthermore, there is no time limit placed upon final 
ratification. 

The amendment proposed would set.a time limit of eight years for ratification, 
and states would be permitted to change their vote up to the time thirteen states re- 
jected the amendment, when it would be declared lost, thus one-fourth of the states 
could prevent the enactment of any amendment, no matter how necessary it might be 
to meet some future emergency; for instance to overcome the adverse ruling of the 
Supreme Court in reference to income tax, it required an amendment to the constitu- 
tion and years of time to change our laws to provide for income tax, and today this 
is the main reliance of our government for income for its support. 

The chief reason for the introduction of this amendment seemingly is to prevent 
ratification of the child labor amendment, its enemies dominate in sufficient states to 
prevent ratification at present and they want to see it killed before the people become 
better informed on its merits and a reaction sets in for its ratification. However, laws 
are not retroactive in time and we believe the courts would rule such an amendment 
would only apply to amendments submitted after its adoption. At any rate we can 
rejoice that this amendment did not get through the last Congress and all efforts 
should be continued to prevent its enactment later. It is a dangerous and unwise 
move to bottle up all future possibilities of expanding our fundamental laws, which 
this would, in effect, do. 


CORPORATIONS SELLING STOCK TO THEIR EMPLOYES. 


A Harvard University professor recently told a New York audience that public 
ownership of industries was being enormously developed through employes buying 


stock from the corporation by whom they are employed. 


Numerous cases were cited, among which were the Steel Trust, Railroads, Stand- 
ard Oil, Electric Light and Power Company, Gas, Street Railways, etc. From all that 
we can learn from papers, magazines and other publications, there is a far-flung 
movement of this kind among the larger corporations, for the purpose of binding their 
employes closer to them, for when they become the owner of a share or two of stock, 
the employer can say “We are now partners together and we must all work harder to 
make larger dividends for our company,” and they might add with Dooley, all you have 
to do is to keep on working and we will keep on managing and everybody will be 
prosperous and happy. f 

We do not wish to detract one iota from the importance of every one, who possibly 
can, of saving a part of their wages, in fact, we would emphasize its importance, for 
sickness, industrial depressions or old age is bound to overtake us sooner or later and 
if we have succeeded in saving something for, these adversities it keeps away the wolf 
of want. Most of the companies selling stock to their employes let them have it on 
a monthly payment plan; this necessarily extends over quite a number of months and 


Oa, 
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is a valuable lesson in systematic saving, for those who have not tried such a matter 
before. 

However, the fact that one has one or more shares of stock in the company they 
are working for should not lead them to the belief that they will not need the organi- 
zation of their trade any more, for they will need it just as much as ever. The few 
dollars they may get per year as dividends, will not take the place of fair wages and 
working conditions, which the experiences of the past shows rarely comes except 
through organized efforts. The capital stock of the wage earner is his labor, what he 
gets in his weekly or monthly pay envelope is the gross income from this concern; 
against this is chargeable all the expenses necessary for the maintenance of himself and 
family, the remainder, if any, may be credited as dividends on his capital stock. By 
combining with his fellow worker he can augment these dividends by raising the stand- 
ard of wages and working conditions. Many employers are so much impressed with 
the advantages of organization, that they have organized company unions; however, 
these are not formed for the purpose of benefiting their employes, but rather for the 
purpose of preventing employes from forming real organizations, and thus keep them 
helpless to benefit themselves. These company union schemes are un-American and 
dishonest and will not long exist. However, the pains and expense to which these em- 
ployers went in organizing these fake unions, should serve as an object lesson to all 
employes and make them value them more and determine the stronger to support their 
own legitimate trade uniors. 

The matter of buying corporation or other stock should rest entirely on the price, 
value and stability, as well as the returns likely to be derived from same, if these are 
favorable then an investment is good. However, we should not forget that our union 
dues are also investments and that they pay larger dividends than almost any other 
kind of investment. 


HAVE BATTLESHIPS BECOME OBSOLETE AS A PART OF OUR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


A great deal of talking and discussions have been aroused by General Mitchell, 
of the aviation forces of the army, who claimed the battleship has become obsolete as 
an effective weapon of war, owing to the development of the airplane, and who 
strongly advocated the consolidation of the airplane forces of the army and navy and 
creating an Aviation Department, separate from the army an@ navy. Extensive hear- 
ings by a Congressional Committee was given this matter, but so far as we are in- 
formed no definite report or recommendation has been made. Much progress has 
been made in the development of the airplane, they did much effective work even 
during the world war and it is quite likely they would play a vastly more important 
part, should another war be started in the future. 

However, they have not reached that state of development, nor are they likely to 
for a long time to come, if ever, when they will displace the battleship. In the past, 
the navy has been relied upon as our first line of defense against an invading force 
should it make its appearance; and this still holds good, for an invading force to reach 
our shores, other than Canada and Mexico (and we cannot conceive of anything that 
would bring war with either), it must cross a wide expanse of the ocean, it would be 
the duty of the navy to prevent the enemy reaching our shores and destroy their 
forces if possible, to do this it would have to go long distances from shore and have the 
necessary means to put up an effective fight; therefore, the battleship is indispensable 
and will likely remain so, even though the bomb carrying planes of the enemy would 
endanger if not sink these ships, if unopposed by other planes. For this reason, it 
becomes necessary to provide airplanes, airplane carriers, etc., as a part of the ship’s 
protection, just as it was found necessary to provide armor for their protection. 

This situation shoots holes in the argument of Gen. Mitchell for a unified air 
service, as well as that of doing away with the battleship, for the kind of service equip- 
ment and problems of air service for the army and navy are different and aviators 
must be trained for these different problems and service. In addition to protecting ships 
from bombs, airplanes are used in directing the range of long distance guns so their shots 
may be effectively placed. It appears to us that an air force could best serve these pur- 
poses by being a part of the fleet, rather than acting as an independent force, for the 
aviators should be thoroughly familiar with the signals, usages and strategical move- 
ments of the ships and be under the direction of the fleet commander. The same or 
similar requirements are necessary for the air forces of the army, therefore we be- 
lieve it would be unwise to consolidate the two branches of the air force or create a 
separate department of it. 

Our development of air forces seemingly have not kept pace with that of the 
other nations and we should remedy this trouble as fast as possible for so long as 
other nations build these weapons of war we must too. We have spent a lot of money 
in this matter but it appears a large part of it has been wasted. 

The battleship, to all intents and purposes, is a floating fortress that can be 
moved from place to place as they may be needed, and they will continue to be an ef- 
fective part of the defensive forces of our nation for a long time to come. 


a. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ESTABLISHES AN UNFAIR 
PRECEDENT. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana led the investigation of the Department of 
Justice, which disclosed the extensive corruption and mal-administration which pre- 
vailed, and which finally resulted in President Coolidge dismissing Harry Daugherty, 
as head of that important department of government. 


The great majority of the people appreciated the good work of Senator Wheeler, 
but this did not include the grafters, beneficiaries of public plunder and ring politi- 
cians; these set about to “get” the exposer of this corruption. Officials of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee hired detectives and sent them to Montana to frame up 
on Senator Wheeler, and we are told the Department of Justice lent its aid to this 
scheme and a case was framed up, and an indictment secured, however, it was so 
flimsy it fizzled out without a trial. 


Later, however, Attorney General Stone, who succeeded Daugherty, worked up a 


case in Washington and succeeded in getting a grand jury to bring in an indictment, 


and it is proposed to try him there, thousand of miles from home, for things he is al- 
leged to have done in his home state. This will force him to the great expense of 


transporting witnesses from Montana to Washington to establish his defense and 


prove his innocence. We can imagine what this will be when we are told that it cost 
the government $10,000 to bring witnesses from Montana who appeared before the 
grand jury bringing the indictment. This is placing an unjust burden upon the ac- 
cused and establishing a precedent that will work great hardship in this case and do 
an infinite amount of harm in future cases. If men may be taken thousands of miles 
from home, and among strangers and tried for infractions of law, alleged to be com- 
mitted in his home state, then is justice for the average citizen insecure and hard to 
obtain. 


Congress should, as early as possible, make it impossible for such practices to be 
made in the future. While we disclaim any desire or intention to pass upon the merits 
of the present case, still we cannot help saying we do not like the genesis of the prose- 
cution of Senator Wheeler, and we hope Congress will soon make it impossible to 
again bring suit under like circumstances. 


FAMINE CONDITIONS PREVAIL IN PARTS OF IRELAND. 


We are told that in certain sections of the western part of Ireland that a large 
percentage of the people are suffering the pangs of hunger and want, that in fact 
famine conditions prevail in these districts. Conservative estimates of the number in 


* need of food and other assistance, range from 500,000 to 700,000 persons. This condi- 


tion was brought about by an excessive rainfall last summer and fall, which resulted in 
ruining crops, and preyented the people from even gathering their winter’s fuel; this 
consists principally of “peat,’’ which is cut in the bogs and when thoroughly dried, 
burns readily and gives out a good heat. We are told that much of this land on which 
these people live is very rocky, and under normal conditions they are only able to eke 
out a bare living, therefore, are not able to stand the loss of a year’s crops. 


As the charitably disposed people of America are noted for their liberality and 
prompt response to call for aid from stricken humanity, no doubt they will promptly 
respond in this case, in the same wholesome manner they have in all other cases in 
the past. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS DOING THEIR OWN CENSORING 
SAYS HAYS. 


According to a recent statement of Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, the members of that body are now doing their 
own censoring of plays and propose to produce only such as are of the right type. 


This is a wise and commendable move on their part and if conscientiously perse- 
vered in it will result in raising the standard of plays given to the public. They 
can do this work far more effectively than public censors passing upon the plays 
after they have been staged and ready for the screen. Furthermore, it is a wise 
move upon their part, for if the movies are to continue to hold public favor and 
patronage, they must be kept on a high moral plane. Sensational, suggestive or 
salacious plays may draw a certain kind of patronage for a while, but they will not 
prove profitable in the end. 


The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., we are told, 
produce eighty-five per cent of the pictures produced in the United States, and, 
therefore, they have it in their power to bring the standard of the movies to a high 
plane. We commend their efforts in this and wish them every success. We feel 
assured a large majority of the public will commend and co-operate fully. 
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MORE REVISED MAILING LISTS NEEDED. 


The secretaries of local lodges have made commendable progress since the first 
of the year in furnishing revised lists of the names and addresses of their members; 
however, there are some lodges from which we have not received a complete list in 
a long time and a new list is badly needed, in some cases we feel sure that a large 
number of their members are not getting their Journal, for in cases of this kind we 
check over our mailing list with the card index of members as kept by the Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer and cut off all names but those in good standing; fur- 
thermore we get hundreds of cards each month from postmasters, a large part of 
these give notice that the person named had moved and left no address and these 
are promptly taken off our mailing list. 

We will greatly appreciate it if the secretaries who have overlooked the matter 
of sending us a complete list lately will prepare a new one and send on to us, as we 
are anxious that all members receive their Journal regularly and promptly. There 


is information in each issue which they should have; it will help them, help their - 


lodge as well as the Grand Lodge if they get it. Send on your lists and we will do 
the rest. 


A MEMBER OF THE MACHINISTS’ UNION CANDIDATE FOR LIGHT 
AND WATER COMMISSIONER OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 


Brother J. M. Joslin, a member of the International Association of Machinists, is 
a candidate for water and light commissioner of Kansas City, Kan., and promises if 
elected to give a thoroughly competent and business administration of these public 
utilities. 

Mr. Joslin has had much experience both as a mechanic and business man and 
feels sure that he will make good, if elected to head this important part of our city 
administration. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Beneath a free government there is nothing but the intelligence of the people to 
keep the people’s peace. Order must be preserved, not by a military police or regi- 
ments of horse-guards, but by the spontaneous concert of a well informed population, 


resolved that the rights which have been rescued from despotism shall not be sub- 
verted by anarchy.—Edward Everett. 


Let men of all ranks, whether they are successful or unsuccessful, whether they 
triumph or not—let them do their duty and rest satisfied.—Plato. 


Economy is half the battle of life; it is not so hard to earn money as to spend 
it well.—Spurgeon. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with principles, with just fear of God and love of our fellow 
men, we engrave on those tablets,something which will brighten to all eternity.—Daniel 


Webster. 


FREE GOVERNMENT. 
“The very essence of a free government consists in considering offices as public 
trusts, bestowed for the good of the country, and not for the benefit of an individual 
or a party.’”—John C. Calhoun. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 
(Strike on.) be aC Uintanr.) 

Atianta,.)) Birmineham SpA tlamnitiens Ie wh The Berkeley Machine Works Ine., Nor- 
(Federated strike on.) FOLK Wide ct aly} 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Md. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 

Win, Peo Coppin, | Courrack pouopg eben American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Works New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Lake; City, Utah. (Unfair.) Kas i Goin Lalr:,) \ 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
(Unfair.) (Unfair.) 


Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. | (Un- Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


fair on, Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- 4 3 rE ee ‘ E 
burgh, Pa.) need & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 


Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J.‘ (Unfair.) fair. 
W. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Orleans, La.  (Unfair.) 
RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 
Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- Long Island Railroad. 


Pare 3 Pennsylvania, 


—" r . 
Py Se 


To the Officers and Members 


- who desire to retain their death 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


CIRCULAR LETTERS FROM INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT FRANKLIN. 


Feb. 26, 1925. 


of All Subordinate Lodges. 
Brothers, Greeting: 


It has developed that many of our local 
officers and the membership quite generally 
are confused at the provisions of Article XV, 
Section 14, pertaining to members taking 
withdrawal cards, and retaining their con- 
tinuous good standing in the death benefit 
feature, as provided for in Article XII of the 
International Constitution. 

Any member taking a withdrawal card, if 
he desires to retain his death benefits, must 
notify the secretary at the time of making 
application for withdrawal that he desires to 
keep up his good standing in the death ben- 
efit by paying 75c a month, as they cannot 
take advantage of that privilege after the 
withdrawal has been issued. 

And further, all such withdrawn members 
must Keep their payments within the ninety- 
day limit, as there can be no reinstatements 
under this section. 

All members holding withdrawal cards, 
benefits 
must pay 75c a month through the local 
secretary of the lodge that issued the with- 
drawal card. 

With best wishes, I am—Yours fraternally, 
J. A. Franklin, International President. 


March 4, 1925. 
To the Officers and Members of All 
Subordinate and District Lodges. 
Greeting: 

Owing to the negligence of many of our 
local unions in seeing that the officers are 
properly bonded, and that the trustees of 
the local make a thorough and complete 
audit of the books of the financial officers 
as required by the constitution, makes it 
necessary that I at this time specifically call 
your attention to the importance of giving 
closer attention to this very important mat- 
ter. 

First the constitution requires in Article 
III, Section 4, Subordinate Lodge Constitu- 
tion, that— 

“Not later than January 15th of each 
year Lodges in this International 
Brotherhood shall bond all financial of- 
ficers. Said bond to be issued by our 
International Lodge for the usual fee. 
The charter of any lodge shall be re- 
voked for failure to comply with this 
article, etc.” 


Article II, Section. 8, under the caption 
“Duties of Board of Trustees” provides that 
they are required to audit the accounts of 
the lodge quarterly or oftener if necessary. 
it is the duty of the president of the lodge 
to see that the law in this respect is fully 
complied with. 

The bond issue to the local or district 
lodge covering financial officers, provides 


the manner in which the employer shall 
conduct his business, and audit the accounts 
of the employee in accordance with laws as 
stated in Article II, Sections 5, 6, 7, 9 and 10. 
The bond provides further— 

“It is further agreed, that the em- 
ployer, through its present officers, or 
their successors, will exercise every law- 
ful means to secure an accurate system 
of bookkeeping on the plan outlined by 
the Constitution of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America, and 
that it will insist upon Sections 5, 6, 7, 
9 and 10 of the Constitution being ob- 
served in their entirety, and as an evVi- 
dence of compliance with the foregoing 
sections it will undertake to furnish the 
Fidelity Department with a copy of each 
successive Auditor’s report, on blanks 
furnished by the International Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for such _ reports, to- 
gether with a copy of such additional 
data, information or recommendations 
as may be attached to said report by 
each auditing committee.” 


In order that a complete audit can be 
made, particularly of the financial secre- 
tary’s books, it must include money on hand 
at the beginning of the quarter, all receipts 
and disbursements from whatever source, a 
complete check of the receipts on hand at 
the beginning of the quarter, the number 
purchased, the number sold, with the num- 
ber on hand at close of the quarter. 


It has frequently developed in cases where 
there has been a misappropriation of the 
funds of the local union that the trustees or 
auditing committee have not made a thor- 
ough check of the records of the financial 
secretary’s book, and particularly of re- 
ceipts handled by the secretary. 


It is the president’s duties to not only see 
that the trustees make the proper audit, but 
to see that a copy of the trustees’ report is 
forwarded to the International President’s 
office as required under the bond. 


By direction of the Executive Council all 
lodges failing to comply with the provisions 
of the constitution—first, in having the of- 
ficers bonded; second, that a complete audit 
as contemplated by the constitution and the 
provisions of the bond has been made, copy 
forwarded to this office—will be denied fur- 
ther supplies until they have complied with 
these provisions of the law. This action is 
taken solely for the protection of the local 
lodges and the membership, as well as the 
protection of the organization through a 
compliance with the bond provisions. 

During the past two years there has been 
a number of local and district officers found 
short in their accounts, and as above stated 
in almost every case it is traceable to neg- 
ligence on the part of the officers of the 
local or district lodge in their seeing that 
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proper audits of the books are made, and in 
many instances serious damage has been 
done to local and district lodges. 

_ We sincerely trust that we may have the 
whole-hearted co operation of all district and 


' gubordinate lodge officers, as well as the 


membership in general, for often times the 


Ye 
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individual members’ good standing is af- 
fected because of irregularities in the fi- 
nancial affairs of our local unions as well 
as district lodges. . 

Wishing you one and all a successful year, 
I am, yours fraternally, J. A. Franklin, Inter- 
national President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER FLYNN. 


We are very proud to announce to our 
membership that we now own our own home 
as the only outside indebtedness was re- 
moved when the Executive Council at their 
recent meeting’ authorized the Board of 
Trustees to liquidate the mortgage held on 
the building by the Prudential Insurance 
Company. On March first the mortgage was 
paid off, giving us a clear title to our prop- 
erty. 

As has been stated in other reports our 
building is located in the very best section 
of a fast growing business district of this 
city, and will continue to improve in value 
each year as it has in the past four of our 
ownership. 

The earnings of the building now, after 
the cost of operation is deducted, wiil show 
a substantial profit each year, therefore sur- 
plus profits of our building will be used in 
the interest of our International Brother- 
hood and each individual member will enjoy 
his proportional share of the benefits that 
will accrue from that source. 


The Brotherhood State Bank is also en- 
joying a steady substantial growth and the 
resources now, aiter only six months of 
operation, are more than one-half million 
dollars. 


Notwithstanding the serious condition that 
has confronted our Brotherhood during the 
past four years, namely: the greatest in- 
dustrial depression in the history of our 
country, when thousands of our membership 
were out of employment for many months, 
the discontinuing of practically all of the 
ship building industry and the nation-wide 
railroad strike, 1922-1925, our brotherhood 


has stood the test under the condition de- 
scribed with a great loss of membership, 
however we have been very successful in 
the two investments that we have made, 
namely, the building and bank, which should 
be an incentive to our membership to seri- 
ously consider the adoption of some feasible 
plan of life insurance that will give the nec- 
essary protection to the members of our 
brotherhood at a nominal cost. Many of the 
old line life insurance companies have sub- 
mitted various plans covering life insurance 
for our membership at a supposed nominal 
cost that would. naturally cause them to en- 
joy the profits of all insurance written on 
our members. The history of all insurance 
companies show that the profits of these 
companies are exceedingly large. 
assured success of our building and bank 
it is my honest opinion that we can work out 
some feasible plan of life insurance for our 
membership and finance same within our 
own ranks, thereby giving each member of 
our International Brotherhood a substantial 
life insurance protection at cost. Our pres- 
ent death and disability laws are wholly in- 
adequate and we cannot possibly continue 
with the present percentage of revenue that 
is applied to that fund, therefore it is an 
absolute necessity that our laws be changed 
at our next convention or by the initiative 
referendum law to provide a safe and sub- 
stantial life insurance feature in our Inter- 
national Brotherhood. 

Trusting our membership at large will 
give this insurance question their serious 
consideration as it is of vital importance to 
the future success of our brotherhood.—Fra- 
ternally yours, Joe Flynn. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Since January report my time has been al- 
most entirely taken up on local matters 
around Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., and 
the territory in that vicinity, where contract 
and railroad shops and government navy 
yards are located, and I must say that the 
one great question that dominates every 
other issue in the labor question, is organi- 
zation and co-operation so as to successfully 
cope with a situation that means so much 
to the general advancement.and stability of 
the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America, for organi- 
zation and co-operation should be our first 
and serious consideration, as- to what pur- 
pose an organization is founded for, and 


why it’s so essential to successfully cope. 


with a complex economic situation as now 
confronts organized labor. 


So as our American institutions and the 
Constitution thereof may not be entirely 
eliminated by a well organized group of po- 
litical ringsters that exercises an assumed 
power of keeping justice blindfolded to the 
pleadings of organized labor, and what justly 
belongs to organized workers in the sup- 
posed land of opportunity, but such requests 
or pleadings are absolutely ignored, unless 
on rare occasions which all of us know from 
bitter experience, but where and on whom 
does the responsibility rest for our failure 
to elect the proper officials so as to secure 
legislation—that organized labor should get 
and is entitled to. 


Let us carefully consider the position and 
lack of support of two very important bills 
that were pending during the last session of 
the congress of the United States, namely, 
the child labor amendment to the Constitu- 


With the 
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tion, and the Howell-Barkley bill, both of 
those bills were fair and in the interest of 
the entire American people, unless the mills 
and factory owners and a few hard-boiled 
railroad officials that uses an incubator to 
hatch out slaves to fill the position at one 
time occupied and operated by American 
free men. 

The child labor amendment to the Consti- 
tution was introduced at the last session of 
congress, and was purely a national meas- 
ure to protect the children to a certain age; 
it was shelved to a referendum vote of the 
several states, in other words, the buck was 
passed, and if the newspaper reports are 
correct the child labor amendment to the 
federal constitution seems to be defeated. 
What a shame, if defeated, as animals are 
even protected by law, but the future citi- 
zens of the American nation gets very little 
consideration from that class who prefer the 
dollar mark to the protection of our chil- 
dren, whose home conditions have forced 
them into mills and factories, and during 
that period of child life when they should be 
at school or at play, so as to secure the 
necessary training and education so essen- 
tial to the development of their minds and 
bodies. But, nevertheless, it’s my opinion 
that the child labor amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution is not dead by any means, 
as it will later on receive a whirlwind vote 
of approval, regardless of mills and _ fac- 
tories, and in a country where all the legiti- 
mate agencies of human rights is supposed 
to be exercised free and untrammeled in ac- 
cordance with the federal constitution. 

Another very important bill pending in 
late congress was the Howell-Barkley bill in 
the interest of the railroad shop crafts that 
was essential to promote and bring about 
a peaceful solution of dealing with a condi- 
tion in many of the railroad shops by abol- 
ishing the railroad labor board that has 
-caused more strife and bred more slaves 
than was ever attempted before in the in- 
dustrial history of our country, and now 
shelved in committee, according to a state- 
ment of Congressman Barkley on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, who seems 
to have done all in his power to force the 
bill to a successful issue. In this supposed 
country of opportunity, we are told, through 
propaganda issued by a combination of big 
businesses to control and deceive the un- 
wary, they chase rainbows instead of using 
the ballot box that gives organized labor the 
real and practical remedy to right wrongs 
and establish justice and open up oppor- 
tunities that we are entitled to in Uncle 
_$Sam’s dominions through organization and 
co-operation. 

However, one extreme seems to follow an- 
other, and has for many years. I find as I 
visit local lodges of the International Broth- 
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erhood that industrial conditions seem to 
show a slight-improvement in some sec- 
tions, not in general, as contract shops in 
this neck of the woods are very dull, but 
hope for better conditions in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Norfolk navy yard at present seems 
to have several repair jobs on hand, but 
government navy yards depend on the nec- 
essary. appropriation available to carry on 
the work regardless of the amount of repair 
work on hand, unless in extreme emergency 
repair work, and that’s very seldom required 
and then only when the navy department is- 
sues orders to that effect. 

I attended a regular meeting of Lodge 298 
and found the business of that lodge in 
pretty good shape and with a set of local 
officers that hew to the constitution in the 
transaction of all matters in the interest of 
its members and the International Brother- 
hood, and among the several matters that 
came before Lodge 298 on that occasion 
was a State boiler inspection law for Vir- 
ginia, and an effort will be made to intro- 
duce a bill at the coming session of the Vir- 
ginia legislature. We trust that every lo- - 
cal lodge of the Internaitonal Brotherhood 
in Virginia will give Lodge 298 their entire 
co-operation in pushing the much-needed law 
to a successful issue. Lodge 298 expects 
that the Virginia State Federation of Labor 
will support this bill through the legislative 
committee of that body. 

Lodge 428 is a contract local that has been 
up against the real stuff for the last two 
years. Neverthless, its loyal members hold 
their charter and hold regular meetings in 
the Board of Trade Building, and have re- 
instated several delinquents and expect to 
reinstate many more in the very near fu- 
ture. Lodge 298 is affiliated with the Nor- 
folk, Va., trades and labor council and will 
have a delegate at the state convention of 
Virginia. State Federation of Labor in May. 


In conclusion, the official proceedings of 
late meeting of the Executive Council at 
Kansas City, Kas., I presume has been re- 
ceived by all locals of the International 
Brotherhood. It announces an authorized 
official call for the fourteenth consolidated — 
convention of the Brotherhood at Kansas 
City, Kas., September 14, 1925. Full details 
of the convention will be issued by the In- 
ternational President later on, in order that 
each lodge will have at least one delegate. 
The present industrial conditions demand 
that every local lodge of the brotherhood be 
represented at the coming convention in 
September, as many important problems 
that now confront the International Brother- 
hood will require calm and considerate judg- 
ment of the delegates to solve in the in- 
terest of our membership.—I am, yours truly 
and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM INT. LEGISLATIVE REP. DAVIS. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Enclosed you will find a few remarks on 
the Retirement Bill which, I trust, you will 
give space to in the next issue of the Jour- 
nal.—With best wishes, I am, yours frater- 


nally, J. N. Davis, Legislative Representa- 
tive. 


The Retirement Bill. 
The retirement bill died with the adjourn- 


* 
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ment of congress. This was due to the lack 
of action of the House on the bill, which, of 
course, is a great disappointment to the 
many annuitants who are suffering from in- 
sufficient means of support from the pres- 
ent retirement law. It was hoped that the 
bill would be passed by the last congress 
regardless of the great pressure of busi- 
ness before the House in the closing days. 
There was opportunity for the passage, but 
the time was not used in behalf of the bill— 
the House did not avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded it in the closing days. The 
bill failed of passage not for the lack of 
time but because a decision was reached 
that the bill should not pass. This is sup- 
posed by some to be the result of some of 
the “ECONOMY” program instituted some 
time ago, anyway, it is known here that the 


bill failed to get the approval of the presi-. 


dent and the Budget, and together with the 
decision mentioned above was enough to 
prevent the passage of any bill in the last 
days of the session. 

Others are saying that the bill failed of 
passage because of “DELIBERATE FALSE- 


HOODS” and “MISINFORMATION ARIS- 
ING FROM IGNORANCE, declared to have 
been spread at the capitol, irking legisla- 
tors.” This may be true to some extent, 
but from experience we have learned that 
there are a great many legislators who seem 
to prefer the “DELIBERATE FALSHHOODS 
AND MISINFORMATION?” to the true facts 
in any case, that the working man is sup- 
posed to be benefited thereby. Extensive 
hearings were had on this bill, together with 
the advice of the Government Actuaries, who 
gave all the true facts regarding the ulti- 
mate costs to the committee. These are 
available, and have always been, to any one 
that is truly interested in the bill, so we see 
no reason why the excuses should be ac- 
cepted at this time. 

Effort will be made again in the nex 
congress for the passage of the Retirement 
Bill. The senate, having passed the bill 
this session, will help to advance its chances 
of adoption in the next session. It is in- 
tended that the bill is to be pushed at the 
next session to a greater extent than ever 
before. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the Period from February 15th to March 15th, 1925. 


Winnipeg, Canada. 

The entire time since my last report has 
been spent here in Winnipeg doing what 
was possible in the local situation and keep- 
ing in close touch with the other points in 
my district by communications. 

Other than a very few points the reports 
are of a very encouraging nature, such as 
an increasing membership and a greater 
interest in their labor union. 

The membership in the Transcona back- 
shops of the Canadian National Railway 
continues to increase, while the indications 
of progress in the C. P. R. roundhouse is 
good. <A considerable portion of my time 
since last report was devoted to compiling 
a detailed statement for the past eleven 
years of the receipts, expenses and etc., of 
our Grand Lodge from or for its Canadian 
local lodges, a summary of which I am at- 
taching to this report. The work in con- 
nection with this was done at times when 
I could not visit the shops and in other ways 
get in touch with our possible membership 
by personal visits. 


Working Hours in the Shops and Round- 
houses on Canadian Roads. 


For the first time in many months the 
back shops of the C. P. R. on its western 
ilnes maintained the ‘‘minimum forty hours” 
per week during the month of February, just 
past, and so far as the writer is aware the 
same was maintained in the shops on the 
eastern lines, while in many of the round- 
houses the hours have been reduced from 
forty-eight to forty. 

With the Canadian National Railway, the 
situation is very different, with the manage- 
ment of that road, showing every desire te 
meet the wishes of the organized shop em- 
ployees, by establishing a “nominal staff” 


and on the Atlantic & Western Regions, 
maintaining the “Minimum Forty” hours per 
week for the past two years. On the Cen- 
tral Region, by a vote of the organized shop- 
men, the hours were reduced below the 
forty per week, in place of making big staff 
reductions, however these shopmen are now 
assured of the “minimum forty” hour week 
for 1925, and a large number of those laid 
off to be returned to work. 


By this and other co-operative actions, the 
C. N. R. management are maintaining the 
good-will of their shopmen, while on the 
other hand the C. P. R. management are by 
their high handed and arbitrary methods of 


‘dealing with their shopmen in respect to the 


question of hours, creating a feeling of re- 


sentment, that is becoming very pronounced, 


particularly among the shopmen who have 
been many years in their service, and yet 
there is no certainty as to what hours they 
will be permitted to work. 


Where Does Our Money Go? 


During the latter part of 1923 and all of 
1924, I. V.-P. Brother Ryan presented a se- 
ries of statements in connection with his 
monthly reports in the Journal, showing in 
detaii how the money received by our 
Grand Lodge was expended for a ten-year 
period ending December, 1922, and any of 
our members who made a study of same 
are in a position to intelligently discuss the 
financial arrangements of our organization. 


Here in Canada the statement is often 
made by those of our members who have 
not studied the matter, that we pay our 
money into a headquarters: located in the 
United States and receive little if anything 
in return. For those of our members who 
are sufficiently interested I am herewith 
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presenting a statement that has been com- 
piled from the International Secretary- 
Treasurer’s quarterly financial reports, 
which are certified to by a chartered ac- 
count and which has to do with the finan- 
cial operations of the Grand Lodge with its 
Canadian locals, and the reader’s attention 
is called to the fact that $19,853 more has 
been spent in Canada for the eleven-year 
period shown by the statement than has 
been received by it from that source. 

For those who are out to knock and who 
often apparently gloat over the falling off 
in membership in Canada, will please take 
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note that before the War in 1914 our Ca- 
nadian membership was 866, while in the 
latter part of 1924 it was 2,639, or more 
than three times more than what it was in 
pre-war times. The loss of war member- 
ship is almost entirely shipyard employes, 
which as is well. known have been closed 
down since about 1919. 

The much misrepresented strike benefits 
paid by the Grand Lodge in the C. P. R. 
strike of 1908 and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
strike of 1911 and 1912 is also shown, and 
to which the Canadian membership’s atten- 
tion is directed. 


TABLE SHOWING RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES BY YEARS FOR THE PAST ELEVEN YEARS OF 
THE CANADIAN LOCAL LODGES, TO AND FROM THE GRAND LODGE (only) OF 


THE BOILERMAKERS’ & HELPERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Grand 
Lodge 
Strike Officer Death & fee. Os 7%. of For Trades & Customs Total Total 
benefits salary & disability the head- the cost business Labor Miscel. expense receipts 
paidin expense benefit quarters of the agents sup- Con- Delegates for from 
Canada paidin paid in general Official port in gress of to con- Canada Canada 
by years ‘Canada Canada expense Journal Canada Canada ventions by years by years 
1914 LO eee 8 $ 2,102 eters $ 1,218 ib LETS OM ed anced aice et. 6 $ 188 $ 475 $ 4,823 $ 9,406 
1915 $ 5,156 3,966 100 931 po Al aa aR 191 107 11,262 9,006 
1916 5,831 3,427 400 1,564 STO Ve Aedes 314 97 12,508 14,419 
1917 6,091 8,846 chs 1,561 1,544 $ 1,000 1,205 2,219 23,226 28,880 
1918 26,520 11,487 1,650 4,361 By Aare 1,650 849 1,267 51,361 59,842 
1919 109,420 13,296 3,250 6,412 6,863 3,550 1,462 108 144,361 74,102 
1920 39,470 9,269 3,450 5,208 6,804 3,075 1,216 4,326 72,845 58,034 
1921 13,630 10,821 2,450 4,452 3,187 1,875 685 37 STZ 40,537 
1922 40 7,821 4,125 3,024 Die tba CB. re an ete 472 5 17,734 SL L6n: 
1923 BE iia fel sah. 7,229 5,450 2,096 TD Otm Me sabe rsyate 457 4h Veen 30,716 
ae Ta oa! Leas aie: 6 8,070 2,000 1,750 TS Se. CARR eye 509 187 18,846 30,485 
Totals $206,158 $86,361 $23,625 $32,577 $30,194 $14,150 $7,548 $8,828 $406,441 $386,588 
Canadian "Membership by Years: . 1914, 866; 1915, 1,015; 1916, 1,827; 1917, 4,092; 1918, 8,078; 1919, 
Soest 1920) O4802. 1921) 3/6482 1922 2.7563 19238, 2,768; 1924, 2,639. 
Deficit for eleven years: —$19,853. 
STRIKE BENEFITS PAID TO MEMBERS BY THE GRAND LODGE DURING THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC STRIKE FROM AUGUST 5, 1908, TO OCTOBER 9, 1908. 
By exchange 
By cash of receipts Total 
Bocali 126-—Winnipes .. 2... eee ee bale Meh Miees Gist iste. Gee oy Fil a Os Buses mb 404 281 $ 1,685 
Me eS iliee TBAT UNINC OY ae Bc ETDS) «eve taf 0, < Vea. iar Lal tim fier © siete'ije, o WKelele be S8 Wyse ayelh ae Ea a 2,440 278 2,718 
TS See VVEMICO INIT Titi als ucelele%s fore s,s aullana ie lae Misevalelle el ois brie! cise 1 oa sue lms} a a lersieas wha ote 110 74 184 
NUR AENE RY AS IE UIT | EE Dy EL Ms, daa tai has econ hottie tele Gtoha) Cao Aare wo doe Gocbe, sulle kode akehaha: dbase b 503 221 724 
RCMME Gir ECO VEL STO Geter. ce aa Py ad ayelede w Klass! > ove wieilene, vuorfe a myer apes de Saleferdne bis = sles 362 66 428 
AES ome OOS RAT LVN. Sirol aula) Mab ies het w fac ayey ioe em ele Teawic ee. 4 oll S ih ark vege <uwie sw Sips 5 9 7 est Oy i: 167 1,340 
eC EU PL eLIS LST etter Soy ee @ wile Gerad. sane. act ated oes ciate.» Ch Sue Bide ee wen dete el ota 365 12 437 
ere ee eee ot SUD MER CEL. ARs ue Pond 2 siePel Gtk ky ole bhareld-wiere-m cle SUste sueiecelh ew anbipeete wie Bla be 745 235 980 
Ore a =a OMAR EETA LS peck. c's (o% jo Widiate arauiipis el aphars «Go Wieleieis bom oie etat bie me bie ose 6 301 57 358 
ae er Nicht TUCO COTTG: Oat A curen en cigs fe sat or to's Up fo} GRAS Siecle ie oP aL Me Gye dA ehiove goed vas lap Ral >. os eae Sosa catelke 943 wea 943 
err NU OECE OAL Y Bn inet fake Alco Cateee cholic die o shea as bo beth ole relat Mes wis 1,867 601 2,468 
ame me eb TNC OTM VF LCE La Vt hua OR Pa SB auimtaie or eke Pe kp, hid Wie. eyist io hired pita tts lus bacigy m: font vem his beus- gael 644 54 698 


Local 379—-McAdam Junction - 228 aR 6 228 


ia) @ ade) Dre le wm a) Peele) @ ke © 6.6 Os) 54, (0) 0 6 8 6) Oy © le “ele: 06 Wee 8 ee 


IEC Se eetiiiaye ke rae, he cm pte re 383 141 524 
SUeU Nem ES Vom CLUS EN ron san ietta) ni ells rath ehalie rail etatle .e. atettater aa teerret ee shocéilgcs oe Lous ay sain, Shy aadihlatke We ctathe laren te $11,468 $2,247 $13,715 
STRIKE BENEFITS PAID TO MEMBERS BY THE GRAND LODGE DURING THE GRAND TRUNK 


PACIFIC 
Man., 


STRIKE FROM OCTOBER 10, TO DECEMBER 16, 1912. 
by cash $3,457; by exchange of receipts, $826; total, $4,283. 
R. C. McCUTCHAN. 


Local 529—Rivers, 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P RYAN. 
(Period, February 16, to March 15, 1925, Inclusive) 


Bay City, Mich., March 15, 1925. 
Organization. 

The past month has been devoted to mat- 
ters of interest to our membership, at Chi- 
cago, Alton, Ill., and Owosso, Mich, The 
writer has attended regular meetings of 
Lodges No. 626, Chicago, on Feb. 18th; 588 


_ Chicago, on Feb. 19th; 434, Chicago, on Feb. 


special meeting, 274, Owosso, 


23d and March 9th; 227, on March 13th; 
special meeting 483, Alton, Ill., on Feb. 27th; 
Mich., March 
14th and the C. P. P. A. Conference, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 21st, eight meetings in all. In 


addition thereto I made some progress with 
a total disability case for Lodge 83, Kansas 
City, Mo., before the State of Illinois In- 
dustrial Commission, which matter is still 
pending. 

Cc. P. P. A. 

Attended the Conference of the C. P. P. A. 
at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, on Satur- 
day, Feb. 21, 1925, along with our Inter- 
national President and Assistant President 
and other International representatives. 
Briefly, features of this meeting, were the 
attendance, approximately 250 inclusive of 
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a large delegation of women. The Socialist 
group augmented by others present were 
for the immediate formation of a Third 
Political Party, to be Known as the “Ameri- 
can Labor Party.” The 16 standard railroad 
labor organization leaders present, were for 
’ the continuation of the C. P. P. A. and its 
non-partisan policy. Several hours were de- 
voted to the various views of the delegation. 
Finally, a motion prevailed to adjourn, with 
the understanding that those present’ de- 
siring a third party, would meet in evening 
session for the purpose of the formation 
of the same. Thus ended the conference. 
Eugene V. Debs received an ovation follow- 
ing his address of one hour. With the ad- 
journment of this conference, it was agreed 
that the C. P. P. A. would continue to func- 
tion as heretofore along non-partisan lines. 
System Federation No. 12. 

Of general interest to railroad shopmen, 
is the recent negotiations and subsequent 
referendum vote taken by all shop crafts 
organizations affiliated with System Fed- 
eration No. 12, Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. I refer to the restoration of the 
payment of time and one-half as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, and the adoption of a plan of 
co-operation on this railroad which no doubt 
will be similar, if not identical with the Co- 
Operative plan now in effect on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Lines. The referendum re- 
sulted in 3,657 for, and 786 against the 
proposition a total of 4,443 votes cast. This 
subject matter being the result of confer- 
ence with management pertaining to the 
restoration of the time and one-half and 
request for wage increase. 

Railroads Paying Time and One-Half. 

Respectfully directing your attention to 
my report in the March, 1925, Journal you 
will note that the time and one-half feature 
is in effect on railroads with a total mile- 
age of 47,310. To this total, we now add 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 8,402; 
leaving us with a total of 55,712 where the 
payment of time and one-half is now in 
effect. 

Death and Disability. 
With the close of the year, 1924, and the 
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publication of the death and disability bene- 
fits paid by the I. S. T.-for the month of 
December, 1924, we derive the fact that our 
death and disability department, has in 
eighteen consecutive years, January 1, 1907 
to December 31, 1924, liquidated claims to 
the total extent of $414,889.07. 


Averaged yearly for eighteen years, we 
derive the figures $23,049.39-5/18 average 
per year. Adding thereto, the payment 
for the month of January, 1925, we derive 
$4,225.00. Over all, $419,114.07. 

Subordinate Lodges who plan to be rep- 
resented at our 14th Consolidated Conven- 
tion in September, 1925, will do well to 
study this tabulation and prepare the way 
for some more beneficial form of insurance 
for our membership. 


Strike Benefits. 


With the close of the year, 1924, our or- 
ganization has rounded out thirty-three con- 
secutive years, during which time strike 
benefits were paid our membership at one 
point or another in railroad, contract, ship- 
yard, navy yard, oil field controversies. 
During this period we have been called upon 
to finance at least partially, when not com- 
pletely numbers of our members involved. 
At the close of thirty-three consecutive 
years, we find from the records of the I. 


S. T.’s office, we have disbursed in strike 


benefits a total of $2,991,541.70. Averaged 
yearly for thirty-three years we derive as 
a matter of information, an average of $90,- 
652.77-29/33. Not a mean average, when 
taken into consideration. It will be well to 
keep in mind also, that there has‘ not been 
an assessment in.our organization in twelve 


consecutive years, or since the adoption of — 


the substantial per capita of $1.60 per mem- 
ber, per month, at the Little Rock Conven- 
tion, 1912. While many members protest 
the current rate of per capita, namely, $1.25 
and 85c per member, per month, there are 
few if any, that would care to revert back to 
the assessment method. That is one funda- 
mental, on which we are all agreed, I am 
sure. Fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, Int'l. 
Vice-Pres. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY 1925. 


Death Claims. 


Name podee No.To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
BromChas.?W olbacka ye ye cam werden’ toes 14 / Kate E. Wolback, wife ’..23...)..8.% $ 300.00 
Bro; Thomas) Glew cies 6 tae aden sree iol Side) Ta, GI ew, SOTLIG secs fs as cee 300.00 
Bro, BryronyM: "Tinker 1246 seis 363 Mrs. Mattie Crews, mother.......... 225.00 
BrovGeo.) Si) Warden oc coieisicneisiae waa. 44 Hdith ‘A. Warden, avifeiiie). fen 300.00 
Brother “He Ee Wheelers oa ae 72 Mary. Wheeler) wife ..3. yee ee 300.00 
Total. Death «Claws eh Mad ic a Pestere 's euae hls rele lo oAGeapahs Ge le kepalinvapahetids| Ookla Res Ree nt a ae $1,425.00 
Disability Benefits. 

BLO. VAN a LAV LOT Suh. tnouieral te tena erent 248 Covering loss) of "eye j). %s 2 oe ee $ 200.00 
Broye JOON SMa DET es ee a Me oii cc auate 175 Covering lossi;of left “armies eee 400.00 
Bro, wlan) Devlin yale ite weno ainictatiel cps 24 TOCAL“VOLSA DIL » ¢ Soiecctaks a6 'tiel eee 800.00 
Bro Mier CHaseree ue cone ana aie sie 470 TIOGSSUOL CY OC. sat ike coscan eed et eee 200.00 
Bros.Wi MeKenzie she. Naa ane 194 PLOssvolteye sieieek Cec G ae Dee Cee ar eee 200.00 
Bro. BW MOOLG rtike fre ge, 5 Bile 92 Loss ofeye . fo. We, ee 200.00 
Total Disability Claims...... os AMCs UN ts Cay $2,000.00 
Total death! claims paid) during, Mebruary, 19250 ee tials eaters ole ca eet ene ce ee $k 425.00 
Total ‘disability claims paid“durine: Mepruary,) U925 Uae ee oye wee ee ee 2,000.00 
"DOLL ascites bh rae eee $3,425.00 


Ly 
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Correspondence 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
If it is at all possible, I would like you to 
’ insert the following, in next issue of our 
Journal: 


With the return of our International Vice- 
President, John J. Dowd, to these parts and 
the news that the Executive Council has ap- 
proved of an organizing campaign, the mem- 
bers of Hudson Lodge 163 have pledged to 
‘do their utmost to whip in line all the de- 
linguents they possibly can, for they fully 
realize that in unity there is strength and 
that our only means of securing conditions 
that we have enjoyed :in past is to build up 
our'ranks so that we may be able to combat 
the obstacles that prevent us from securing 
same. 

I often wonder what it is that brings one 
organization success in life, and what it is 
that brings mediocrity or failure to others. 
The difference can’t be in mental capacity; 
there is not the difference in our mentalities 
indicated by the difference in performance. 
In short I have reached the conclusion that 
some succeed because they cheerfully pay 
the price of success, and others, though 
they may claim ambition and a desire to 
success, are unwilling to pay that price. 


And the price is—to use all your courage 
to force yourself to concentrate on the prob- 
lem in hand, to think of it deeply and con- 
stantly, to study it from all angles, and to 
plan to have a high and sustained determi- 
nation to put over what you plan to accom- 
plish, not if circumstances be favorable to 
its accomplishments, but in spite of all ad- 
verse circumstances which may arise—and 
nothing worth-while has ever been accom- 
plished without some obstacle having been 
overcome—to refuse to believe that there 
are any circumstances sufficiently strong 
to defeat you in the accomplishment of your 
purpose. Hard? I should say so. That’s 
why so many organizations never attempt 
to acquire success. Answer the siren call 
of the rut and remain on the beaten paths 
that are for beaten Organizations. 


That’s the price of success as I see it. 
And I believe every member of our organi- 
zation should ask himself: Am I willing 
' to endure the pain of this struggle for the 
comforts and the rewards and the better- 
ment of our organization that goes with it, 
or shall I accept the uneasy and inadequate 
contentment that comes with mediocrity? 
Am I willing to pay the price of success? 
And the time to begin to pay is now. Let’s 
all get behind this Organizing Movement 
and build up our local lodges as they should 
be—if we do we will undoubtedly be re- 
warded, so let’s go. .We have a large field 
in which to accomplish our desires and in 
doing so conditions will be brought to a 
standard that will be our reward for all we 
have done. ia opie 


In closing I hope that our entire member- ° 


ship gets behind this movement and that 
within the next few months we will be back 
on the road to prosperity. With warmest 
personal regards to all in our organization, 
I remain, fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, 
B. A., Cor. and Fin. Secy. Lodge No. 163. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

Some time ago you had an article in your 
Journal in regards to Boiler Inspectors. + 

It is quite amusing to see what kind of 
men some of these insurance companies 
have for inspectors. I have not seen.an in- 
spector yet who looked over a boiler the 
right way. Lately I was asked to examine 
some boilers which the inspector looked 
over. 

In one place this man said the flues ought 
to come out, and not must come out, as they 
are in bad shape. The boiler next to it the 
flues were so thin that you can put a hole 
in it any place you want, and there was not 
a word said about it. 

The place where these boilers are, there 
are about forty or fifty girls working. If 
anything would happen to these boilers the 
girls lives would be in danger, and the in- 
surance company will be held and not the 
owner. 

In another case an inspector ordered flues 
out. Here there were three boilers. When 
I looked the three boilers over I found that 
this man ordered the best flues out from 
the three and some bad places he did not 
see at all. This insurance company pays 
him good wages and they are not worth it. 
If they were boiler makers they would say 
“these flues must come out and not they 
ought to come out.” 

I believe these companies ought to get 
men with experience and not what we call 
“pencil pushers.” A man who just comes 
from some school can not be as good as an 
experienced boiler maker. I hope you will 
find a place for this in your Journal and 
some one will read this and get something 
out of it. I remain, John Jacob. 


Oroville, Cal. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please insert the following in the next 
issue of the Journal. 

Oroville Lodge No. 690 extends its sincere 
sympathy to Bro. F. A. Karibo during the 
hour of bereavement over the loss of his 
wife, Mrs. F. A. Karibo. Fraternally yours, 
Cc. & F. S. No. 690. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: 
“We, the members of Local 302, join. in 
the deepest sympathy to the families of our 
dear brothers, Charles Hallet and Arthur 


Blasing, who passed from us to the great 
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beyond. We pray that God may comfort 
-and console their widows and families in 
this hour of sorrow and bereavement; and 
that they may bear this trial with fortitude, 
and their sorrow be softened to a brighter 
and better world, where sorrow is unknown. 
Fraternally yours, Joseph Wm. Lofy, Cor. 
Secy. Lodge 302. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly insert in next month’s Journal the 
death notices of the following: 

Bro. Chas. A. Dougherty, age 48 years. 
Died January 9, 1925. Member of Local 
Novo: 

Mrs. Mary Washlicke, died December 25, 
1924. Mother of Bro. Julius Washlicke, 
member of Local No. 19. 

Miss Kathryn EK. McLaughlin, died De- 
cember 22, 1924. Sister of Bro. James Mc- 
Laughlin, member of Local No. 19. 

The Grim Reaper hit the members of Lo- 
cal No. 19 pretty stiff in the past month 
but I suppose we can all expect this some 
time or another. With best wishes I re- 
main. Yours fraternally, David L. Keay, 
Recording Secretary. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir and Brothers: 


It has been some time since I have sent 
an article to the Journal, but if Brother 
Casey will allow me the space I will try and 
give you a little news from this part of the 
country. 

Local No. 92 has been hard hit during the 
past year owing to the depression in our 
trade. This state of affairs has caused 
many of our members to leave this part of 
the state in search of employment, while 
others have taken out withdrawal cards and 
gone into other lines of employment, thereby 
making an effort to keep the wolf from the 
door and escaping having to appeal to the 
soup kitchens at midnight for a handout 
and a place to sleep. 

We have had seven men for every job 
during this period mentioned and very lit- 
tle prospects of any improvement. How- 
ever, we are not dismayed and have hopes 
of a brighter future. 

It was reported prior to the November 
election that some of the shops that em- 
ploy men of our trade posted notices “that 
owing to the uncertainty of the election we 
are compelled to make a reduction in force.” 
However, since the election layoffs have 
continued and the great slogan of prosperity 
has failed to materialize. 

Tank work in the oil fields in this dis- 
trict is practically a thing of the past as 
the old fields have continued to diminish 
in output of oil. They have tried to open 
up new fields but have met with disap- 
pointments as the wells are only small pro- 
ducers. This is one of the causes of un- 
employment for men of our trade. 

Brothers, I notice that our Executive 
Council at their last meeting instructed the 
resident officers to present a tentative plan 
of insurance at our coming convention for 


the consideration of the delegates. I deem 
this a step in the right direction and some- 
thing that should have been adopted long 
ago. I trust that the membership will get 
behind this movement and boost it along 
as it will help to place our Brotherhood in 
the front ranks where we belong. I am 
sure this will increase our attendance at 
our local meetings and if this can be ac- 
complished we will have made a big step 
toward a 100 per cent organization, I trust 
that our different locals will send delegates 
in favor of this progressive step to the com- 
ing convention. 

Another progressive step would be the 
installation of a printing press in our Broth- 
erhood building. You will agree with me 
on this assertion by reading the 1924 an- 
nual report that shows a printing bill of 
more than $13,000. I feel sure that this one 
item of expense could be eliminated by the 
jobbing work that would be procurable from 
various sources. 

Trusting that the vear 1925 will be one 
of continual prosperity for all of us in 
every way, I am, yours fraternally. Frank 
S. Dunn, Secretary Local 92. ‘ 


| 


Duluth, Minn. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

Kindly give the following space in the 
next issue of your Journal: 

The members of Zenith Lodge No. 165 
present this in commemoration of our de- 
parted brother, John McFadden, who died 
March 7. He has been a member of Local 
165 for quite a number of years,.and we 
the members of Zenith Lodge 165 wish to 
extend our deepest sympathy to his children 
and relatives in their hour of sorrow. Yours 
fraternally, F. J. Cashin, Secretary Lodge 
165. 

i Ludlow, Ky. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The members of Local Lodge No. 584 re- 
gret to announce the death of one of our 
old and loyal members, W. H. Lyons, who 
has been a member of Lodge 584 for sev- 
eral years. While the burden of our loss 
is great, it is somewhat lightened by the 
fact that he was true and honest among 
his fellow men, so we the members of 
Lodge 584 wish to extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to his wife and family.—Committee, 
S. Plunkett, A. H. Grubbs. 


Canton, Ohio. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Could you please publish in the Journal 
a full and thorough interpretation of the 
Child Labor Law amendment, which we 
are reading so much about lately? I also 
read an article on this in the Journal each 
and every month and still I venture to say 
that a great many of our members and also 
citizens throughout the United States do 
not know the real meaning of this law. 

I find a great many people who I heard 
discussing this law opposed to it, on the 
grounds that it should prohibit children 
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going to work before they become eighteen 
years of age, and also that this law should 
make it compulsory for children to attend 
school until they are eighteen years of age. 

Trusting you will be abie to find space in 
the Journal to give us the full explanation 
on this law, I am, Fraternally yours, George 
J. Kneip, Secretary Local 726. 


An Answer to the Above. 


The Child Labor amendment to the Con- 
stitution has been discussed so long and ex- 
tensively we were under the impression that 
all of our readers were pretty thoroughly 
familiar with its provisions and what it 
really stood for. The editor has written 
many articles on the subject and reproduced 
many others in past:issues of the Journal, 


written by various leaders of the labor 


: 


movement. However, in response to the 
above, we will endeavor to explain the mat- 
ter as fully as a brief article of this nature 
will permit, and will start out by repro- 
ducing the amendment, word for word, as it 
was passed by Congress. It is as follows: 


“Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article ex- 

- cept that the operation of state laws 
shall be suspended to the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to legislation enacted 
by the Congress.” 


It will be seen by reading this amendment 
that it is but an enabling act to authorize 
Congress to enact laws in the future, to 
regulate child labor. Organized labor has 
been fighting for the past forty or more 
years to secure legislation to regulate and 
prevent child labor. Its efforts were for 
many years directed towards the legislatures 
of the various states; in some of these it 
made considerable progress; in others, and 
generally those needing them most, its ef- 
forts were unavailing, as the exploiters of 
child labor were more influential with the 


legislators than was labor. 


When it became fully apparent that effi- 
cient laws to prohibit the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age in 
factories, workships and other places could 
not be secured in all states, a movement 
headed by the A. F. of L. was started to get 
Congress to pass a law of this kind, and 
after a number of years it succeeded in 
1916 in getting Congress to enact a law pro- 
hibiting the transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of articles in the manu- 
facture of which children under fourteen 
years of age were employed, or children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years were em- 
ployed at night or longer than eight hours 
a day or forty-eight hours a week. This 
law was attacked at the instance of the 
cotton factory owners of North Carolina, 
and Federal Judge Boyd declared it un- 
constitutional, this view was upheld by a 
five to four vote of the Supreme Court. 
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In 1919 Congress enacted another law, in 
which it placed a tax of ten per cent on 
the net income of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory or manufacturing establish- 
ment in which children under fourteen were 
employed, or working children between four- 
teen and sixteen more than eight hours a 
day of forty-eight hours a week. The same 
parties assailed this law and the same judge 
declared this too unconstitutional, and after 
a couple of years’ delay the Supreme Court 
upheld the decision. These two decisions 
were responsible for the drawing up of this 
constitutional amendment awaiting ratifi- 
cation so that Congress might be given 
power to handle the matter and the friends 
of the measure wanted it broad enough to 
cover future conditions that might arise. 
However, it will be seen Congress did not 
seek to prohibit children over fourteen from 
working nor did it seek to regulate those 
above sixteen years old. 

Nor do we believe it is the intention of 
those favoring this measure or of Congress 
to extend regulations under this amendment 
should it be ratified, beyond the sixteen 
years limit, under existing conditions; but 
changing conditions in the future years may 
make it more disabled. For instance, won- 
derful progress has been made during the 
present generation in developing school 
facilities and standards, if industrial con- 
ditions can be so improved that it will be 
possible to give every boy and girl a high 
school education, would this not be a most 
desirable achievement? And equally as 
great reforms have been brought about. 
Twenty-five years or thirty years ago, ten- 
hour workday was the rule with many work- 
ing longer hours, when the eight-hour day 
was first agitated, it was considered but a 
dream, now the industrial world is on an 
eight-hour basis, with hundreds of thousands 
only working forty-four hours a week. 

This is an age of machinery and scientific 
development and the requirements for me- 
chanics in all lines demands that they pos- 
sess a good education or else they are handi- 
capped. If mankind is to advance to higher 
planes of development the general average 
of education must be constantly raised. 
This amendment seeks to hold the immature 
youths from the factory and workshop until 
they have had the opportunity to acquire at 
least some education. However, they can- 
not go very high before reaching the age 
of fourteen, but with this as a start it may 
be possible to raise this gradually in the 
years to come. This is the motive of those 
pushing the amendment.—The Editor. 


Kaukauna, Wis. 
To the Officers and Members of all Subordi- 
nate Lodges: 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

It is with regret that we come to you ask- 
ing for aid for an unfortunate brother. 
Brother John Hoffmann, Register No. 344373, 
has been rendered unfit to work by rheuma- 
tism, and has been under the care of doc- 
tors for the past fifteen months. He is 
hardly able to assist himself. He has a wife 
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and five small children, who have to be 
clothed and fed. This is the first time 
Lodge No. 311 had to send out an appeal 
for aid. Will it not be possible for you to 
assist? 

A few cents from each of your members 
will help wonderfully, and not be a burden 
to anyone. For the sake of the little ones, 
-do not let this fall on deaf ears. Any do- 
nation, no matter how small, will be grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Thanking you in advance for your as- 
sistance, and with best wishes to all, we are 
fraternally yours, Fred Wiggers, Paul H. 
Ott, Committee. 

Send all donations payable to Paul H. 
Ott, S. T., Lodge No. 311, 519 West 7th 
Street, Kaukauna, Wis. Approved Decem- 
ber 24, 1924, by J. A. Franklin, International 
President. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please insert in the next issue of the 
Journal the following resolution: 

The members of Smokey City Lodge, "No. 
154, extend their sincere sympathy to Broth- 
er Edw. Johnson in this hour of bereave- 
ment, over the loss of his father, who de- 
parted this life January 30, in his home at 
Prichard, West Virginia. Fraternally yours, 
Jos. Noble, Jos. O’Neal, Peter McLaughlin, 
Lodge No. 154. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with regret that Lodge No. 16 an- 
nounces the death of Brother Frederick J. 
Stevens, who died from the results of ulcers 
of the stomach, after a long illness, March 
2, 1925, at Jersey City, N. J. 

Lodge 16 feels the loss of a worthy mem- 
ber and extends their sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife in her hour of sorrow. | 

A copy of this was ordered sent to his 
bereaved wife and a copy spread on the 


minutes, and the charter draped for thirty 


days. 
Fraternally yours, Hugh Fitzpatrick, C. & 
R. 8S. 


Miami, Ariz. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We have just been advised of the sudden 
death of the wife of Brother M: M. Lucey, 
which occurred on January 7, at Phoenix, 
Ariz. The remains were taken back to 
Louisville, Ky., for burial.» 

The members of Lodge 187 extend their 
gincere sympathy to Brother Lucey in his 
bereavement. 

Yours fraternally, F. Schlotterbach, Sec’y. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE BREW- 
ERY WORKERS. 


Cincinnati, O., March 5, 1925. 
To all Labor Publications: 
The Anti-Saloon League’s Tactics Again 
Exposed! 
On December 22, 1924, the Anti-Saloon 
League issued an Associated Press dispatch 
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declaring that the newly elected president 
of the American Federation of Labor, Will- 
iam Green, is an active “dry,” and in its of- 
ficial organ, “‘The American Issue,” of Janu- 
ary 2, 1925, it further declared Green’s elec- 
tion as president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a victory for the dry forces, 
and announced that he is a bone dry and 
stands opposed to modification of the Vol- 
stead Law. 


In the American Issue of January 23 they 
again attempt to mislead the public. This 
in spite of the fact that President Green 
issued a statement in Boston on January 
18, 1925, in which he declared in favor of 
modification of the Volstead Law to per- 
mit the manufacture and sale of beer and 
light wine, and further declared that he will 
carry out the policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on this subject, and that 
he will do everything within his power to 
bring about modification. 


Thus again the Anti-Saloon League’s tac- 
tics to mislead the people by their malicious 
and deliberate falsehoods are exposed.+ 

Owing to many inquiries which have been 
made on us by organized labor and people 
in many walks of life as to the truthfulness 
of the statements emanating from the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Saloon League at West- 
erville, Ohio, we were obliged to communi- 
cate with President Green on the subject, 
in order to set at rest these fake news items. 

As far back as 1919, in the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, William Green, then a delegate from 
the United Mine Workers, signed the first 
resolution adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, declaring 
against prohibition. He was also an active 
delegate from the United Mine Workers’ 
organization at the Denver and Portland — 
conventions, both of which went on record 
in no unmistakable terms for modification of 
the Volstead Law to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of wholesome beer, and in- 
structing the officers and Executive Coun- 
cil to do everything within their power to 
assist in bring about modification. 

President Green was a member of the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor during all of these years, and 
in May, 1922, the Executive Council issued — 
an appeal to the electors to support Con- 
gressmen and Senators who agreed to work 
and vote for modification of the Volstead 
Law in conformity with the expression of 
the Denver convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in 1921. 

President Green’s replies to our inquiry 
regarding the press reports and news ar- 
ticles which appeared in the ‘American Is- 
sue,” the official publication of the Anti- 
Saloon League, we believe are of utmost 
importance, and herewith quote extracts of 
his reply under date of January 7, 1925: 

“In your communication you refer to state- 
ments issued by the Associated Press and 
other special writers in which they speculate 
regarding my attitude toward prohibition, the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Volstead En- 


forcement Law. These statements to which 
you refer, aS appearing in the press reports, 


fi oy 
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were not authorized by me i nany way what- 


soever. I am not responsible nor can [I be 
held responsible for speculative statements 
issued by press writers. I have issued no 
statement, either officially ‘or personally, 
upon these subjects, nor have I referred to 
them in any interview with newspaper men. 
The statement to which you call my atten- 
tion as appearing in the Toledo Blade Bureau 
issue and the Associated Press that I was 
associated wit hthe Anti-Saloon is entirely 
erroneous. I have never been a member of 
the Anti-Saloon League nor have J been as- 
sociated with it in any way whatsoever.” 


Again under date of February 25 he writes 
the following: 


“The American Federation of Labor de- 
clared its attitude toward the modification 
of the Volstead Act through the adoption of 
Resolution No. 5 at the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
and the adoption of Resolution No. 69 at the 
Denver convention. These expressions con- 
stitute the official attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward the modification 
of the Volstead Act. 

“As president of the American Federation 
of Labor, it will be my purpose, as it is my 
duty, to make known the position of the 
American Federation of Labor upon the ques- 
tion of modification of the Volstead Act, and 
to co-operate as fully as possible with my 
official associates in carrying into effect the 
meee auees of the American Federation of 

avOr. 


The above letters of President Green 


‘brand conclusively as falsehoods the ar- 


ticles and statements issued by the Anti- 
Saloon League through its official organ 
and officers, who, in this and in past in- 
stances, have not hesitated to issue false 
statements in their effort to cover up their 
many misdeeds. 

We ask that this information be given the 
widest publicity possible through the col- 
umns of your Journal, so that the people 
generally may know the whole truth. 

Fraternally yours, Joseph Obergfell, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer; John Rader, Gen- 
eral Cor.-Fin. Secretary. 


Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The following members report not receiv- 
ing Journal. I am trying to get any other 
members who are not receiving Journal to 
report or send their names to me. I will 
report to you so you can have your list re- 
vised accordingly, as I think our Journal 
is amongst the leading trades union journals 
in the continent of America. 


Hoping this will be satisfactory, I am fra- 
ternally yours, John Crawford. C. S., L. 548. 


International Correspondence 


Neweastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I have to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter dated 14th January, together with your 
Monthly Journal for January, 1925, for which 
I thank you. ; 


You have no doubt received the copy of 
our No. 40 Quarterly Report containing the 
full text of the Judgment and Awards of the 
Federal Arbitration Court for our Union. 
Unfortunately some of the type was trans- 
posed and to overcome this difficulty the 
printer has supplied us with a reprint of 
four pages of the Report. In order to make 
your copy of the Report O. K. I am en- 
closing this correction. 


Trade conditions have improved slightly 
in Australia since my last letter to you, par- 
ticularly in this state, but whether this con- 
dition will remain constant or not can hardly 
be foreseen. 


The management of the local dockyard 
are trying very hard to secure the tender 
for the construction of the cruiser for the 
Australian navy. At this writing the matter 
is under consideration with the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Melbourne and an early decision 
should be arrived at. We fear, however, that 
the lower costs of material and wages in 
Great Britain-will deprive us of the oppor- 
tunity of building this vessel. 


The contractors for the Sydney harbor 
bridge have commenced operations and are 
at present engaged in removing some of the 
obstructions in line with the approaches 
with the bridge. There will be a good deal 


of excavating and concrete construction for 
foundations for the main supporting piers 
near the foreshores. These are to be con- 
structed of stone, so that it will be some 
considerable time before any steel fabrica- 
tion is undertaken. 


The Labor League in this state are very 
busy organizing their forces in connection 
with the forthcoming general elections. It 
is confidently hoped that the present coali- 
tion government will be defeated, and that 
the Labor party will again be restored to 
power in the State of New South Wales. 
Unfortunately, the sectarian issue is likely 
to be again stressed in connection with the 
election and when matters of this descrip- 
tion are drawn across the trail the real issue 
is often lost sight of. 


I am pleased to learn that the industrial 
outlook in your country is much better than 
when you last wrote. Our farmers have 
been receiving good prices for their wheat 
and wool clip, and there appears to be a bet- 
ter financial outlook than for some time 
past. The seasons have been splendid, good 
rainfall, etc. 

I note that the Railway Department of the 
A. F. of L. was discussing the advisability 
of calling off of railway strikes existing from 
the general strike of 1922. In the circum- 
stances it looks the wisest course to pursue. 

I thank you for your good wishes for the 
new year, and myself and executive officers 
fully appreciate same. 

With best wishes to yourself and mem- 
bers. Yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 
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In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolutions of sym- 
pathy. 


Members. 
Brother Joe Wagner, member of Lodge 
129, Clinton, Ia., died from. an accident 


March 4th. 


Relatives of Members. 
Mrs. Mabel Reed Cooper, wife of Brother 
Perry D. Cooper of Lodge 549, Middleport, 
O., died March 9th. 


Mrs. Lillie Cunningham, wife of Brother 
Lester L. Cunningham of Lodge 549, Mid- 
dleport, O., died March 6th. 


Technical aoe 


HOW TO ESTABLISH THE POINT OF TANGENCY. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The boilermaker apprentice and helper 
who expects to become a future apprentice, 
as well as the young journeyman, will find 
that by studving laying out by strict rules 
of geometry they will find several avenues 
open up to them. 


In the good old days when an employer 
engaged an apprentice he promised to train 
him the entire trade. The employer of 
today still promises the same thing, but in 
reality the boy gets only that pet line of 
work an employer caters to. Consequently 
all that vast field that lies beyond the shop 
they will never be learned for many years, 
if at all. 


Then, too, the employer nowadays sends 
the apprentice into the shop and has the 
foreman give him instructions. The fore- 
man in turn sends him with some mechanic 
on a job. If the mechanic is of a trained 
mind, the apprentice is lucky—and if the 
man is just narrowed to a pet line of work, 
the apprentice will not know any different, 
and the real truth of his inefficiency will 
not dawn on him for possibly 5 to 15 years. 
Observe that the employer no longer trains 
the apprentice as he used to do, but has his 
men do it. Hence every journeyman is an 
instructor of a coming generation of me- 
chanics as well. 


One of the rules in many shops is for 
the apprentice to “help” the layerout at 
the laying out bench a few months. The 
boy is supposed to learn something at this, 
and, of course, we cannot blame the appren- 
tice for feeling all puffed up at the honor 
of working with a layerout, whether he 
learns anything or not. 

Too often the layerout is very secretive 
about his profession. He tells the boy, 
_ “you watch me and in that way learn what 
must be done.” The real fact of the matter 
is the boy might as well watch a druggist 
mix medicine for all the knowledge he will 
gain about it. Here and there is a layerout 
who will explain a thing or two about the 
work, but unfortunately details are so dis- 
connected only one more able than the 
layerout himself could understand it. An- 


other policy certain layerouts practice is 
because they do feel it their duty to tell 
the boy something they choose to tell him 
about drawings and things that must shoot 
over his head. That is, the layerout knows 
full well after a half hour the boy has for- 
gotten the connecting links and all the rest 
won’t do him any good. So working at a 
layerout’s table really doesn’t mean very 
much to most apprentices. 


Then, too, certain shops profess to have 
schools for their apprentices, especially 
railroad shops. This, of course, is a good 
thing for the company and it does help the 
boy as far as it goes. Most of the work is 
of a very elementary nature and its aim is 
to prepare the boy for the express work 
done in the shops—so much and no more. 
If the boy would continue: to broaden out 
from here on, it would be a good thing, but 
most of them do not. They overpride them- 
selves with what little they have and so 
run in the rut. It should not be forgotten 
that company schools are mainly to inspire 
the worker in behalf of the company’s work, 
their policies, their performance and pro- 
grams of expansion. All that vast realm of 
a trade which a company does not cater to 
is, of course, not touched upon, and is there- 
fore a closed book to most men. 


This narrowing down into specialty activi- 
ties is very harmful for the masses of 
tradesmen. It compels them to confine 
themselves to a life of monotonous work— 
the same repetition year in and year out. 
This again encourages that restless discon- 
tent of most men to get away from a job— 
to get somewhere else where things are new 
even though the work is the same. The 
cure should be more intensified mental ac- 
tivity in their work, be taught a higher 
meaning and means of doing things. The 
tradesmen should then insist on working 
themselves into all the higher professions of 
their craft, not let outsiders come in and 
cop the choice executive ones and then lord 
it over the others. 


One of the most interesting things to 
know about laying out, designing and cer- 
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tain machine and mechanical drafting is 
how to effect points of tangency between 
other lines, arcs or other work. Examples 
of poor tangent connections are shown in 
Figure 27. 

One of the frequent oversights met with 
is shown at A, where the arc with radius 
R is too far out, as at —a— and —a’—. At 
B the radius center is also badly selected 
as is evident at —b and b’—. Where two 
arcs meet, we often see connections as at 
C, where the arcs overlap each other as at 
—ce— or do not touch as at D—e—. At H 
we have another instance of this as at 
—f— and —g—. 

Possibly the first accomplishment of a 
draftsman is accuracy and neatness. In 
accuracy and an ill-arranged drawing shows 
the executive that you are careless, coarse 
.in your work, that you are crude mentally 
and physically. Nature does not permit a 
person to be double, unless it is by long 
training to be a hypocrite. All plain, good 
folks are straight and true to nature in 
every run and activity of their life. Accu- 
racy tells itself, no matter in what you do 
or say, neatness shows itself in everything 
you do and try to be. 

In Figure 28, we have a problem where a 
quadrant is to join a vertical and horizontal 
line. One of the things a person must 
know is the radius of the curve. Supposing 
our radius is to be 4 inches. Draw the cor- 
ner lines as F-G-H. From G measure with 
dividers as G-m and G-n. Now use —m— 
and —n— as centers with the same radius; 
strike and cross arcs as in point I. Now 
I will be the exact center for describing the 
corner turn as shown. 

This condition of treatment may be fol- 
lowed on all problems where arcs of this 
kind must be joined to right angle lines. 

There are times when it is desired to 
describe a tangent curve so as to round out 
an angle greater than 90 degrees as J-K-K, 
Figure: 29. Let line R be the radius of the 
are to which dividers are set to. From 
line J-K measure this radius as r, and from 
line K-L measure this radius as 
Through these points draw lines parallel 
with the given angle, thus intersecting at 
Q. By drawing a line from Q square to J-K 
as to —p— and another from Q as to —o— 
we have the points of tangency. Now use 
Q@ as center and strike the heel arc. 


A similar procedure is followed where the 
given angle is less than a 90 degree as 
S-T-U of Figure 30. Here the radius R” 
is first set in from the given lines as at u 
and t, with radius R and R’. By drawing 
lines parallel to S-T-U we locate center V 
for describing the arcs. The points of 
tangency are located by squaring out lines 
from V at 90 degrees. 


Where a radius is to be joined to a 
straight line and a curve as W-b-a of Figure 
31, we use the principle of Figure 28. Let 
W be the center from which straight line is 
drawn, and the are.—a— is described, 
which intersects at —b—. Let —r be the 
radius for arc. Set dividers to this radius, 
and use —b— as center mark off as b-c. 


—sS—, 
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With the same radius —r— set to —c— as 
center mark point as at x; and then change 
radius to R-r, or W-C and describe arc 
—c—x. Then x is the center for describing 
arcent: 

Where two curves are joined by a fillet 
arc as in Figure 32, then let the bell shaped 
arc be described from center B, while the 
top are is described from center A; both 
of which intersect at —e—. In practice 
the height of radius A or B would be given 
to correspond to the proportion of the work. 
Next set dividers to the radius the fillet is 
to have and mark as at r and r’, which 
intersect as at C. This is the center for 
describing the arc of tangency with radius 
5 a 

At times it is desired to effect a point 
of tangency between three sides of an ir- 
regular diagram and one side off center 
as at Figure 33. Here let D-E-F-G be the 
diagram, and the point of tangency is to 
take place as at J-H-J. Now the point is 
to find the center for describing the arcs. 
When the diagram is drawn and the points 
I-H-J located, then draw a vertical line from 
I and also erect a line from J. We should 
mention though that the points H and I 
are equal from E, so that the point K is 
established by bisection. In the same way 
the points J and H are equal distanced from © 
F and by bisecting this are J-H, we locate 
the miter line and the center L. With cen- 
ters K and L describe the arcs, each, and 
with its proper radius and the problem is 
finished. 


In various sorts of fittings, machinery, 
etc., it is often required to fill in a tangent 
arc between two circles of different diam- 
eter as at Figure 34. Here we have two 
fixed centers, M and N, and two fixed 
radius for circles, as at —a— and —b— 
Now the point is to find the correct center 
for describing the tangent are with radius 
re 

Let r” be the desired radius of the arc, 
so add this radius to both diameters as a’ 
and r and b and r’ and from M and N de- 
scribe the arcs until they meet in point O. 
Use O as center for describing tangent are. 
To lay this diagram over on the other side 
for center P, simply use the method of re-- 
producing angles, or simply taking M-O and 
sweeping it toward P. Next take N-O as 
radius and sweep toward P, thus intersect- 
ing in point P. From here describe the arc. 


The matter of making continuous ares, no 
matter where points may be placed, is very 
useful as well as interesting. This is shown 
in Figure 35, where we fix such points as 
1-2-3-6-7-8-9 at pleasure as well as 1-4-5. 
These points are fixed before a line is 
drawn. We look for three of the most likely 
points to start with, as 1-2-3. Set dividers 
to point 2 as center and any radius greater — 
than half of the largest next space as 2-3 
and strike arc. Use this same radius with 
points 1 and 2 as centers, cross arcs where 
shown. Draw lines and where they inter- 
sect at Q will be the center for the arc on 
these three points. 

Now supposing we wish to draw arc 14 yi 
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next, so just bisect this space and draw line 
which intersects at R. Then R is the center 
and R-1 is the radius for this are. Now 
since point 4 is the last point through which 
we described, we must join R-4 with a line, 
extending it to help locate the center for 
the next arc as 4-5 in this case. Next bisect 
4-5 and draw line which crosses our division 
or tangent line at S. With radius S-4 and 
S as center strike arc as shown. In fin- 
ishing here, with a continuous line, it must 
be draw exactly square to R-5. 


To describe arc 3-6, we must draw a 
tangent line through the point 3 and Q, ex- 
tending it so it will intersect the bisection 
line of 3-6 as at T. Then T is the correct 
center for describing arc 3-6. Next draw a 
tangent line as 6-T and bisect square 6-7, 
when line will intersect 6-T in point U, 
which is the center for arc 6-7. Next draw 
tangent line U-7, extending it as becomes 
the bisection of 7-8 which is in point V. 
Describe this as shown, and as points 8-9 
are on a straight line, only a straight line 
will connect them, unless some _ other 
roundabout arc is desired. 


Another form of tangent arcs is often 
met with in an offset for piping or for bar 
iron work, or for other purposes as indi- 
cated by Figure 36. Here we have a given 
rise as A-B, and a given length in which the 
offset may fit as A-C. This then gives the 
slant line B-C around which the uniform 
curve is to be shaped. We first find the 


central arcs of tangency as B-D-C. 


To do this divide the line B-C in half 
and then bisect B-D and D-C again, inter- 
secting as at 1-2 and 3-4. Now extend these 
lines 1-2 to vertical center line A-B, which 
intersects as at HE. In the same way extend 
a line through points 4-3 to intersect the 
vertical line from the length C as at F. By 
trying these centers we can strike the cen- 
tral dotted curve B-D-C and if radius corre- 
spond and tangency is effected at D your 
centers are correct. If not some error is 
made. Now draw tangent line E-F, which 
shows where the arcs of the top are to stop 
and the arcs of the bottom to start. Next 


measure the width or diameter as —a—b 
and from centers E and F describe these 
arcs aS shown. Observe these are nothing 
more than two angled elbows reversed and 
when this is understood the problem imme- 
diately becomes easier. 


At Figure 37 we have a similar problem, 
only the point of tangency J is fixéd. Here 
H-G is the total rise of offset, and H-I is 
the length, while at J the point of tangency 
must be made. So through J draw the 
axial lines c—d and e—f and bisect each 
space as I-J, as at 7-8 and establish center 
L, while 5-6 establishes center K. With 
these centers and radius shown the arcs 
are described. 


Where a scroll or uniform progressive 
curve is met with, such as springs, volutes, 
etc., as in Figure 38, they are either first 
designed by rules of geometry or sketched 
in free handed. In this case this problem 
was sketched in free handed and inked in 
afterwards. After the pencil lines are 
satisfactorily sketched in, take a divider 


.and start with the large end, adjust its span 


to take in or describe as much of the curve 
as possible. Then draw your tangent lines 
between these limits. Next set in further 
and find another center by a series of trials 
to see how much the compass will cover 
before running off the line. Repeat in this 
way until all centers are located and then 
use these for centers while making measure- 
ments or in inking in a drawing. 

This in a measure covers most of the - 
problems a draftsman is supposed to know 
considerable about and to use them with an 
air of confidence. An executive can see in 
an instant whether you are at home with 
your knowledge or just make believe, or if 
you really know it but are not so sure of 
yourself. From these the reader will see 
that a considerable education is needed in 
drawing to even step out of the mere ele- 
mentary stages into the first steps of lay- 
ing out, and we have not covered many 
other problems that often are met with, but 
that we feel the reader can decipher from 
this series of drawings. 


Educational Department 


Article Ill. 


LABOR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Lloyd M. Crosgrave, 
Special Representative, Workers’ Education Bureau. 


The Decline of Slavery as a System. 


Slavery was the characteristic condition 
of labor in the Ancient World. 

Before the Ancient World—in prehistoric 
times—slavery did not exist because agri- 
culture and manufactures were not suffi- 


ciently carried on to make slaves profitable. 


For many centuries after it had developed, 
slavery was beneficial. It is unlikely that 
civilization could have come into being with- 
out it. Slavery was a vast improvement 


over the time when men lived altogether by 
hunting, fishing and warfare and when all 
captives were killed. 

Yet slavery, after existing for thousands 
of years and contributing much to civiliza- 
tion, finally became a source of weakness 
and brought about its own destruction. This 


“came about as follows: 


By the beginning of the Christian Era, 
slaves had become very numerous in south 


ern and western Europe, where the civilized 
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peoples of Europe were located. Wealth 
accumulated in hitherto unheard of quanti- 
ties. There came to exist a minority of 
wealthy masters and a great majority of 
slaves. The masters had their energy, 
morality and strength sapped by the great 
luxury and idleness in which they were able 
to live. The slaves followed the examples 
of their rulers and degenerated in strength 
and virtue. It was a fulfillment of the 
prophecy of the English poet Oliver Gold- 
smith who wrote in “The Deserted Village” 
toward the close of the Highteenth century, 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Far to the north and east there were bar- 
barian tribes—Goths, Vandals, Huns, Bur- 
gundians, etc.—that had developed little 
civilization. They lived largely by hunting 
and fishing and were engaged much in war- 
fare. 

As long as the people of southern and 
western Hurope remained strong, they were 
able to hold back these tribes by their su- 
perior military organizations and weapons, 
and they captured many barbarians and 
made slaves of them. 


The Barbarian Invasion and the Middle Age. 

When southern and western Europe be- 
came weakened by an out-worn industrial 
system, these barbarian tribes gradually en- 
croached upon it. They did not come all at 
once but by 400 A. D. these barbarians had 
swept over EHurope and most of what had 
been civilization fell before them. 


These tribes, after plundering the cities 
and killing many of the inhabitants, took up 
their residence in the lands they had con- 
quered. The period of about 1,000 years that 
ensued is known as the Middle Ages, for it 
is the period lying between the civilization 
of the Ancient World and that of the Modern 
World. 

The barbarian invaders learned a little of 
the arts of civilization from the people they 
overthrew. They tended, in time, to settle 
down in communities and to carry on, in a 
crude way, production activities, at the same 
time retaining much of their former mode 
of life. 

They did not form large cities for they 
were not accustomed to them and had not 
yet reached the stage when they could gov- 
ern them. On the other hand, nobody in 
those times dared live in an isolated loca- 
tion. When the barbarians settled, there- 
fore, they formed small villages. Each vil- 
lage was ruled by an hereditary chief. He 
usually, in turn, owed homage to a superior 
chief who was ruler over several villages 
but had little power except in matters of 
warfare. There were no nations in the mod- 
ern sense. Life in the Ancient World was 
primarily in the large city; in the Middle 
Ages it was mainly in the village. 

The Rise of the Manorial System. 

‘The typical village of the Middle Ages is 
called a manor. The size, arrangement and 
rules of various manors differed consider- 
ably, especially since there were no national 
laws to regulate them. In general, however, 
they were much alike for their purposes 
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were similar—to furnish material necessi- 
ties for, and to protect, their inhabitants. 
In each manor was the manor house or 
castle of the ruler. About tthis were grouped 
the houses of the other inhabitants. The 
manor house and its surrounding dwellings 
was usually protected by a ditch, over 
which there was a single draw-bridge and 
inside of which was a wooden or stone wall. 
About this central nucleus, for three or 
four miles in every direction there extended 
the land of the manor. The population was 
small in those days and each manor had 
more land than it could easily use. Part of 
it was in forest, where fuel was obtained; 
part was in waste land where the battle be- 
longing to the manor grazed; part was laid 
cut in three enormous fields for purpose of 
cultivation, two fields being cultivated each 
year and the other being allowed to lie fal- 
low. 
The Serf Under the Manorial System. 
The workers on.the manor were not, for 
the most part, slaves, although there were 
a few slaves among them; 
many of them free men. They were serfs. 
This. was indeed a peculiar situation for 
workers to be in. Roman Law had recog- 
nized only two conditions—free or slave. 
The typical worker of the Middle Ages was 
between the two. 
On the one hand, the serf was not free 


en a eS 


neither were — 


because he could not leave his particular 


manor or particular chief; he had to make 
payments to his chief both in labor and in 
money; he was dominated largely by the 
will of his chief in personal matters, such as 


where he should live, when and whom his — 


children should marry, ete. 


On the other hand, the serf was not a 
slave, for he could not be sold; he could cul- 
tivate for his own use a certain amount of 
land (usually about thirty acres, scattered 
about the large fields); he had the right to 
use the forest and waste lands of the manor, 
along with the other inhabitants; he could 
not be forced to give to his chief more labor 
or material payments than was customary 
on that manor. 

As to how this peculiar situation came 


about, there has been much speculation. It | 


“is most likely that when a manor was 


founded it was much like a modern Indian 
village, in that all the men were warriors, 
with their wives and children with them, a 
chief being over the whole. As time went 
one and things became more settled, more 
attention was given to cattle raising, to agri- 


culture and to certain simple manufactures. — 


The men continued, however, to owe alle- 
giance to their chief. The manor was not 
changed from place to place, as an Indian 
village would be, and as generation after 
generation went by it came more and more 
to be ruled by custom and less and less by 
the unhampered will of the chief. At the 
same time, it retained its semi-military 
aspect—it had to because of the lack of na- 
tional governments and of the need for self 
protection. 
rule of a chief but the real ruler was tradi- 
tion and custom. 


The serf, then, was under the 
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Custom ruled because, for the most part, 
neither the chief nor the serf wished to 
severe their relationship. The chief was 
benefited because he secured the free culti- 
-yation of his soil, received certain material 
payments, had men whom he could summon 
to battle at any time and occupied an ex- 
alted social position. The serf was benefited 
because he secured the protection of the 
‘manor in an age when it was very unsafe 
to be alone and he had a living that was, 
according to the standards of time, comfort- 
able. 
The Workers’ Life in the Middle Age. 
It is very hard for us to realize the con- 
dition or the point of view of the worker on 
the manor in the Middle Ages. 
1 I. He was profoundly ignorant of the 
world outside of his village. 
-read and there was almost no travel between 
different places. He began and ended his 
‘life in the immediate neighborhood of the 
game village. 
| Il. His standard of life was very low (al- 
though he did not realize it). Commerce 
was almost entirely absent and such as 
there was dealt in the few luxuries of the 
lords. Almost everything used on the manor 
was produced within its own precincts. 
There was little specialization and produc- 
tion was very inefficient, so there was very 
jittle for anybody. In years of bad crops 
there was starvation. The houses were 
mere hovels. The domestic animals were of 
poor quality. The human death rate was 
high. ! 
Til. He had little ambition. He was domi- 
nated almost entirely by custom. He never 
expected to improve his position, as an in- 
dividual or as a class. It did not occur to 
him to do so. 
ITV. On the other hand, he was assured of 
/a certain place in life; he had the use of 
lands that could not be taken from him; he 
was not likely to starve so long as the other 
persons on the manor did not do So. 


The manorial system was a natural de- 
velopment and it served a useful purpose 
in its time. The position of the worker un- 
der it was not a good one in most respects, 
, but conditions were doubtless better than 
they would have been without tthe manorial 
‘system. It gave to Europe a certain degree 
of order where otherwise there would have 
been chaos. It enabled people to develop 
a certain degree of civilization where other- 
wise barbarism would have continued indefi- 
nitely. Under the circumstances it was 
probably inevitable. 

The Passing of the Manorial System. 

After a while, however, the manorial sys- 


He could not . 


tem lost its usefulness, as slavery did, and 
it was superseded by another system. J 

The transition from the manor to the 
present industrial system will be described 
in the next two articles. These will begin 
with a description of the workers’ position 
in the larger villages, a few of which grad- 
ually grew up in the later Middle Ages. 
They were called “cities” although they 
never became more than small towns. 

Turning to the literature of the subject, it 
is obvious that most books dealing with the 
Middle Ages set forth the doings of knights 
and ladies although these constituted but a 
small minority of the population. The works 
dealing with the life of the common people 
are far less numerous. Yet there are a 
number of able descriptions of the workers’ 
position, a few of which are mentioned be- 
low. Any good public library has, prob- 
ably, some works on this subject and they 
should be read. What is set forth in them, 
if less exciting than the deeds of chivalry, 
is vastly more important. 


Works Dealing with Labor in the Middle 
Ages. 
Cunningham, W.—The Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce During the Harly 
and Middle Ages. 


Ashley, W. J.—An Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory. 
(The above two works’ appeared over 
thirty years ago and have been the stand- 
ard works on the subject ever since, al- 
though some new material has been 
brought to light since they were — pub- 
lished.) 


Lipson, E.—An Introduction to the Economic 
History of England. Vol. I. 
(A carefully compiled modern work.) 


Green, Mrs. J. R.—Town Life in the Fif- 
teenth Century. 
(A survey of conditions at the close of the 
Middle Ages). 


Traill, H. D. and Mann, J. S—Social Eng- 
land. Six Volumes. 
(An exceptionally extensive and well il- 
lustrated account of developments from 
the earliest times to the present.) 

Gibbins, H. de B.—Industry in England. 
(A comprehensive survey of industry in 
every period.) 

Tickner, F. W.—A Social and Industrial His- 
tory of England. ° 
(One of the best of the up-to-date shorter 
histories. Should be read by everybody 
interested in industrial developments.) 


(Copyright, 1925, Workers Education Bureau 
of America.) 


| News of General Interest 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU ISSUES CONVENTION CALL. 


The Workers’ Education movement in the 
United States has, during the past four 
years, evolved from a vague dream to a def- 
| t ’ 


nt 


inite reality. It has progressed from a 
simple desire for a fuller life on the part 


of American workingmen and women to a 
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dynamic adventure in democratic education 
and social living. It has given a new méean- 
ing and goal to adult education and revealed 
a new educational service to the American 
trade union movement. 

At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of 
the. American Federation of Labor, at El 
Paso, Texas, in November of last year, the 


Workers’ Education movement was made an - 


organic part of the American trade union 
movement. The Workers’ Education Bureau 
of America and its affiliated colleges and 
study classes were formally recognized as 
the agencies through which this vital educa- 
tional service to the American trade union 
movement was to be placed at the disposal 
of American workingmen and women. A 
plan for the financial support of the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau was unanimously 
adopted by the convention, “adequate for 
the present need, equitable in its burden up- 
on the organization of labor, and in keeping 
with the educational aims of the American 
trade union movement.” 


This generous and whole-hearted endorse- 
ment and support by the American trade 
union movement is a most impressive mile- 
stone in the history of American workers’ 
education. It is a challenge to all those con- 
cerned in this movement to be worthy of 
this trust and to render a service commen- 
surate with the cultural needs of American 
working men and women. We, therefore, 
invite the affiliated Trade Union Colleges, 
Study Classes, Student Associations, Na- 
tional and International Unions and Co- 
operative Societies to the Fourth National 
Convention of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau, to be held in the city of Philadelphia 
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on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of April, 1925. 

The basis of representation in the Con- 
vention will be as follows: (1) Interna- 
tional and National Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, Central bodies and local 
unions are entitled to one vote each. (2) 
Trade Union Colleges are entitled to one 
vote for each class of from one to fifteen 
members; the representation to increase in 
the proportion of one vote for each addi- 
tional fifteen members or major portion 
thereof; and provided that no class should 
have more than five votes. (3) Workers’ 
Study Classes are entitled to one vote for 
each fifteen students or major portion there- 
of not exceeding a total of five votes. 


The affiliation of Trade Union Colleges 
and Workers’ Study Classes and Trade 
Unions, whether local, national or interna- 
tional, must be made and the affiliation 
fees paid four weeks before the date set for 
the National Convention to carry full voice 
and vote in the Convention. 


The sessions of the Convention will be 
held in the Conference Room of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, on Chestnut Street at 
Ninth Street, and will begin on Friday morn- 
ing, April 17th, at ten o’clock. The public 
is cordially invited to attend all the ses- 
sions.—James H. Maurer, President; Fannia 
M. Cohn, Vice-President; George W. Per- 
kins, Treasurer; Matthew Woll, Chairman, 
Executive Committee; John Brophy, John 
P. Frey, Frieda Miller, Harry Russell, John 
Van Vaerenewyck; Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec- 
retary. (For further information address 
Convention Committee, Workers’ Education 
neue 476 West 24th Street, New York 

ity. 


AN APPEAL. 


El Paso, Texas. 
November 25, 1924. 
To the American Trade 
Union Movement: 
Greetings: 

We, the presidents and representatives of 
the state federations of labor and central 
labor bodies, delegates to the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in meeting assembled, do 
hereby express our unanimous conviction of 
the indispensable value of workers’ educa- 
tion to the American trade union movement. 
We are in complete agreement with the 
opinion as expressed by President Gompers 
that whatever progress the American labor 
movement makes in the future rests upon 
an educational basis. 

We commend this workers’ education 
movement to the trade union movement of 
this country. In particular, we heartily en- 
dorse and recommend the services of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, with which are 
affiliated national and international unions, 
state federations of labor, and central labor 
bodies, representing seventy-five per cent of 
the membership of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau has de- 
veloped certain well-defined educational 


services which it is prepared to place at the 
disposal of the working people of this coun- 
try at a nominal service charge. It can and 
will assist local groups in the organization 
of study classes, in the preparation of 
courses of study, in the designation of proper 
and well trained teachers, and in the selec- 
tion of adequate text books and syllabi. A 
field secretary and a district representative 
have been added to the staff of the “bureau 
to assist local groups in the organization of 
colleges and study classes. 

In addition, the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau is prepared to conduct correspondence 
courses for adult workers and place at their 
disposal a library loan service. An editorial 
committee has in active preparation a mod- 
ern series of books known as the Workers’ 
Bookshelf, which is written for adult work- 
ers in the social sciences, literature and the 
natural sciences. Fifteen titles have al- 
ready been issued, including pamphlets and 
conference reports. 

The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor has given its 
unequivocal endorsement to workers’ educa- 
fatse and to the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

t has provided an adequate plan of financial 
support for this educational work, which we 
hope will be fully supported by the officers 
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of the national and international unions. It 
has also urged that State Federations of 
Labor establish permanent educational de- 
partments and appoint an educational direc- 
tor; and that city central bodies appoint 
permanent educational committees, to co- 


_ operate actively with the Workers’ Educa- 


tion Bureau in the promotion of workers’ 
education within the American trade union 


- movement. 


We heartily endorse the program as out- 
lined and undertake to-give it our heartiest 
co-operation. 

(Signed): W. E. Green, Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor; John H. Walker, I[li- 
nois State Federation of Labor; Thomas N. 
Taylor, Indiana State Federation of Labor; 


John C. Lewis, Iowa State Federation of 


Labor; William Turnblazer, Kentucky State 
Federation of Labor; Thomas J. Greer, Lou- 
isiana State Federation of Labor; Stephen 
Ely, Montana State Federation of Labor; 
James Holland, Néw York State Federation 
of Labor; John P. Frey, Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor; W. M. Short, Washington 
State Federation of Labor; Henry Ohl, Jr., 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor; Harry 
W. Fox, Wyoming State Federation of La- 
bor; W. H. Bland, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Central Labor Union; Albert E. Saether, 
Jackson, Michigan, Federation of Labor; 
Edward M. Ware, Palestine, Texas, Trades 
and Labor Council; Robert E. Royster, 
Shreveport, La., Trades and Labor Council: 
H. L. Errichson, Waterloo, Iowa, Central 
Labor Union. 


OLD AGE PENSION LAW TO MEET PUBLIC DEMAND FOR HOME CARE 


OF DEPENDENTS. 


New York.—Public opinion is becoming 
increasingly insistent that worthy old peo- 


ple who are dependent, including the worn- 
out veterans of industrial toil, shall be aided 


at home through statewide old age pensions 


instead of being committed to poorhouses. 
This assertion is made by Dr. John A. 


Lapp, Chicago, director of the department of 


social action of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, in an article in the Amer- 


- ican Labor Legislation Review issued today. 


tated. 


“Society,” he says, “is moving sharply 
away from institutional care of dependents 
who are not physically or mentally incapaci- 
This is indicated in several ways. 
The care of dependent children is increas- 
ingly provided for first in the home of the 
family, if the family can be sustained, and 
secondly, in boarding homes. Care of the 
blind is also increasing in the home. This 


movement has been brought about largely 


through pensions. Many thousands of chil- 
dren who would be in institutions are cared 
for under mother’s pension laws in their 
own homes under the guidance of their own 
mothers. Such laws have been enacted in 
practically every state in the Union and in 
many states they have been developed quite 
adequately. The blind are cared for in many 
states also through pensions granted by the 
state or county, together with special ar- 
rangements to provide work for them in 
their own homes. 


“The latest recognition of the pension sys- 
tem as a social means to care for the aged 
makes an appeal to the heart of the public 
because of the unhappy situation in which 
worthy aged people have found themselves.”’ 

Dr. Lapp declares that “it will stand for 
a long time as a blot upon our history that 
no better outlook has been afforded for the 
worthy aged than the associations provided 
in the county almshouses.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE a UND IN FUR INDUSTRY NOW IN 
EFFECT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City——Plans for the operation 
of the unemployment insurance fund in the 
fur industry have been definitely decided 
upon and the plan will soon go into effect. 


' The Conference Committee in the Fur In- 


= 


dustry has adopted the plan formulated by 
Dr. B. M. Squires, with slight modification, 
and payments to the fund have begun. 

Some of the main provisions of the plan 
follow: 


Each worker under the jurisdiction of the 
International Fur Workers’ Union shall con- 
tribute 1144 per cent of his weekly wages, 
Which the employer shall deduct every week, 
and each employer shall contribute weekly 
an amount equal to that contributed by all 
workers in his employ. The entire amount 
shall be forwarded to the board of trustees 
soon to be elected and provided with an 
impartial chairman. 

The fund is to be a market fund, em- 
bracing all associated and independent firms 


and all the workers, and administered by 
the said board of trustees. 


For the purpose of administration the 
board of trustees shall conduct an office, 
employ the requisite clerical help, furnish 
employers with blank forms for recording 
payroll information, and supervise the col- 
lection and distribution of the fund under 
well-defined and proper rules. 


The Associated Fur Manufacturers, Ince., 
assumes responsibility for all its members’ 
prompt compliance with the provision, and 
the union obligates itself with similar re- 
sponsibility for all its members employed 
in non-associate shops and their employers. 


Benefits shall not be paid before the ex- 
piration of one year from the date when the 
first payments became effective, and no 
worker will be entitled to benefit unless he 
has been a member of the union in good 
standing for one year, and his first contribu- 
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tion to the fund was made one year prior 
to his first claim for benefit. 

No worker shall be entitled to full bene- 
fit unless he and his employer or employers 


have contributed to the fund for a period of 
30 weeks. 

Benefits shall not exceed 25 per cent of 
a worker’s average weekly wage, and shall, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U. S. Department of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has com- 


pleted the compilations showing changes in 
the retail cost of food in 19 of the 51 cities 
included in the Bureau’s report. 


During the month from January 15 to 
February 15, 1925, 17 of the 19 cities showed 
decreases as follows: Little Rock, 4 per 
cent; Butte, Kansas City, and Milwaukee, 3 
per cent; Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Norfolk and Washington, D. C., 2 
per cent; and Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, 
Mobile, New Haven, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Providence, 1 per cent. In Scran- 
ton there was an increase of 1 per cent, and 
in Portland, Me., less than five-tenths of one 
per cent. 

For the year period, February 15, 1924, 
to February 15, 1925, 18 of the 19 cities 
showed increases as follows: 
7 per cent; Mobile and Norfolk, 5 per cent; 


Birmingham, 


in no case, exceed $15 per week. No more 
than six weeks’ benefit shall be paid to any 
worker during one year. 

Benefits shall be paid only between De- 
cember 15 of one year and June 15 of the 
following year. 

Before being eligible for benefits. a work- 
er shall have been unemployed for four 


_ weeks, to be regarded as a waiting period. 


REPORTS ON COST OF FOOD. 


Kansas City, Portland, Me., and Scranton, 
4 per cent; Baltimore, Butte, Little Rock 
and Washington, D. C., 3 per cent; Charles- 
ton, S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Haven, New York, and Philadelphia, 2 
per cent; and Providence, 1 per cent. In 
Milwaukee, there was a decrease of 1 per 
cent. . 

_As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on February 
15, 1925, was 61 per cent higher in Birming- 
ham, 58 per cent in Baltimore, Scranton, and 
Washington, D. C.; 55 per cent in Charles- 
ton, S. C., Detroit, and New York; 53 per 
cent in Philadelphia and Providence; 51 per 
cent in Milwaukee and New Haven; 49 per 
cent in Cincinnati and Kansas City; 48 per 
cent in Cleveland, and 44 per cent in Little 
Rock. Prices were not obtained from Butte, 
Mobile, Norfolk, Portland, Me., in 1918, 
hence no comparison for the 12-year period 
can be given for these cities. 


INJUNCTION JUDGE TO ALLOW JURY TRIALS IN CONTEMPT CASES. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—Federal District Judge James H. 
Wilkerson of Chicago, who became notorious 
as an anti-labor injunction judge during the 
shopmen’s strike of 1922, apparently has be- 
gun to see the error of his ways. 

He has announced that in the future he 
will allow jury trials of contempt cases in 


his court, pursuant to the United States Su- 
preme Court ruling recently that persons in 
contempt are in contempt against the public 
and not against the judge offended. 
Judge Wilkerson’s decision wlil affect 
members of organized labor who may be 
cited for contempt for alleged violations of 
injunctions issued in industrial disputes. 


RAILROADS HAVING SIGNED AGREEMENTS WITH THE F EDERATED 
SHOP CRAFTS. 


American Railway Express Company. 
Ann Arbor Railroad. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Canadian National Lines. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
Way. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad. 

Chicago Belt. 

Chicago & Western Indiana. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway. 


Danville & Western. 
Des Moines Union. 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway. 


Mineral Range Railroad. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. 
Erie Railroad. 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern. 
Fort Smith & Western. 

Fort Worth Belt Railway. 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway. 
Grand Trunk. 

Green Bay & Western. 

Hocking Valley Railway. 

Hudson & Manhattan (carmen only). 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming. 

Lehigh & Hudson 

Louisiana R. R. & Nav. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Railway. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah. 

New York Central. 

Michigan Central Railroad. 


kG 
a 
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Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad. 

Big Fork & International Falls Railroad. 

Minnesota & International Railway. 

New Orleans Public Belt. 

St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 
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Southern Railway. 

St. Louis Terminal. 

Sioux City Terminal. 
Tennessee Central Railroad. 
Toledo Terminal. 

Ulster & Delaware Railroad. 
Utah Railroad. 

Western Pacific. 


SOME GOOD REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE UNION LABEL. 


The purchaser of union-made goods is 
the real employer of the workers. 


The buyer is the real boss. If he wishes 
to be a “fair employer” he must demand 
the Union Label. 


The fundamental interest of trade union 
members are common interests. If pur- 
chase of Union Label goods helps the Label 
craft, it also helps the buyer. . 


Reason, the ally of the Union Label, gains 
in power as civilization advances. 


The social influence of the Union Label 
is greater than even its friends know. It 
benefits everyone, through centering atten- 
tion upon the human side of toil; it in- 
creases the public buying power; it stands 
for sanitation. And it harms no one. 


A White Knight, armed for a crusade, 


| against Corruption, Rapacity, Injustice and 


Oppression, the Union Label champion must 
feel a glow of happy pride. His is a ro- 
mance anyone may participate in. 


The merchant or manufacturer, whose 
education has been neglected, will find a 
great schoolmaster in the Union Label. The 


degree “Doctor of Fairplay” eventually will 
be conferred on all successful employers. 


The greatest advertising media aim to 
interest women—the ultimate buyers of 
most merchandise. Publishers know their 
business. Loyalty of women to the Union 
Label will bring quick and easy victory for 
Labor. 

Truth is symbolized by the Union Label, 
for the Label always means the same thing, 
fair wages, decent working conditions. In 
America, England or Australia the Label’s 
story never wavers, never varies. 


The fair employer is the best friend Labor 
can have. The Union Label helps him. 


Glib salesmanship is not needed to sell a 
Union Label bearing article. That it was 
made by self-respecting and skilled work- 
men is guarantee enough. 


Invented by the Cigar makers’ Union in 
San Francisco in 1874, the Union Label has 
grown and spread until today it is a signifi- 
cant economic factor in America, England 
and Australia. Its development is proof of 
its worth. With proper support of workers 
and their friends, the Label would remove 
injustice from economic struggle. 


INDIANA REFUSES TO END SALE OF PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The bill to prevent 
the sale of prison-made goods in Indiana 
was killed in the lower House after con- 


, siderable debate led by labor members. The 
bill was intended to prohibit contracts for 
the labor of prisoners in State penal insti- 
_ tutions, or the sale of articles manufactured 
' by them except to State institutions. 


was 


Before the bill was killed an amendment 
introduced and adopted which _ per- 


mitted the general sale of prison-made prod- 


| ucts. 


The argument presented was that the 


State had a large investment at its penal 


; 


institutions and to pass the bill would de- 
stroy that investment. Representatives of 
organized labor replied that prison-made 
goods were in direct competition with free 


IMMIGRATION 


labor in the State. Under the present State 
law all prison-made products must bear the 
label “prison made.” This law was enacted 
at the behest of labor a few years ago. 

Organized labor in Indiana, in conjunction 
with trade unions in other States, has con- 
ducted a campaign against the general sale 
of prison-made goods. The fact that one 
or two Chicago concerns have prison con- 
tracts in the manufacture of shirts and 
other products of the needle trade in 
Indiana and two or tnree other States 
brought about an unusual interest in the 
bill introduced into the Assembly here. It 
is understood that the prison contract em- 
ployers maintained a strong lobby here in 
defense of their position. 


HELD DOWN. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The number of im- 


Migrant aliens now being admitted to this 


country is less than at any time since war 


conditions shut off immigration almost en- 


tirely. The Government gives its immigra- 
tion statistics by fiscal years. For the fiscal 
year which began last July 1, the monthly 
average of immigrants is 23,928. This is 
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less than half the number arriving in the 
fiscal year and a little more than one-third 
the average monthly arrivals in 1921. | 
On July 1 last a new immigration law 
which reduced the number of persons ad- 
missible through the operation of a quota 
system went into effect. The result has 
been the holding down of immigration. Un- 
der the new law passports must be vised by 
American consuls abroad and immigrants in 


excess of the set quotas are not even per- 
mitted to sail for the United States. 

In 1921 the flood of immigrants was fast 
approaching pre-war proportions when Con- 
gress took steps to check it. It fell off in 
1922, partly due to .the operation of this © 
check and partly to the fact that hard times 
in many European countries left prospective 
immigrants without enough money to come 
to the United States. 


REFUSED JOBS, UNION eT ESTABLISH OWN POTTERY 
PLANT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Employes of the Sani- 


tary Pottery Company of Evansville struck . 


for higher wages and better working con- 
ditions some time ago. They won, the 
strike, but the company refused to reemploy 
most of the old men, hoping by this means 
to destroy the local union of pottery work- 
ers. 
Not to be daunted, the members of the 
union set about and raised enough capital 
to start a pottery of their own, known as the 
Rockport Company, at Rockport, Ind. They 
have been unusually successful and their 


first run of ware is in demand. All their 
products are made by 100 per cent union 
workmen. 

The battle of the workmen was recog- 
nized by other trade unions of Indiana and 
they are calling on union men to support 
the Rockport company because only union 
men are employed and only union products 
are manufactured. 

The pottery workers were keenly loyal 
to the miners in their last strike and as 
a result all trade unions are rallying to the 
support of the union plant. 


CHURCH AND UNION LEADERS CONFER ON BETTER FEELING 
BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Conferences between 
churchmen and leaders of organized labor 


as a part of a national movement of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
have been under way here in an effort to 
bring about a better understanding between 
employer and employes of labor. 


The conferences have the support of or- 
ganized labor and some of the leaders of 
trade unionism, including President Lynch 
of the International Typographical Union, 
have pointed out need of churches interest- 
ing themselves in the problems of labor. 


Among the national leaders of the church- 
men here for the conferences are Dr. W. 
A. Taylor, superintendent of the board of 
the Disciples of Christ; Dr. Worth M. Tippy, 
New York City, secretary of the commis- 


sion; Dr. W. B. Spofford, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Church League for ‘Industrial 
Democracy of the Episcopal Church of 
America. : 

Following a group conference held be- 
tween the churchmen and the employers a 
second conference was held with the church 
leaders, with leaders of organized labor par- 
ticipating. At these conferences the genl 
eral labor situation was discussed, both em- 
ployer and employe setting out their — 
theories and principles. It is the intention 
of the leaders of the church to harmonize 
contentions of both parties and to seek a 
more amicable understanding between the 
two factors of industry. It has been ad- 
mitted that the church has been lax in a 
general way in seeking an understanding 
with labor and in acknowledging its duties 
toward the workers. 


NOTES ON CHILD-WELFARE TOPICS COMPILED BY THE U. S. CHIL 


DREN’S 


Whooping Cough Studies. 

Whooping cough causes a greater number 
of deaths in Denmark than any other in- 
fectious disease. Danish physicians and sci- 
entists therefore have devoted much time to 
the study of this disease. Dr. Thorwald 
Madsen of the Danish Serotherapeutic In- 
stitute, lecturing at Harvard, said that the 
institute has perfected a means of estab- 
lishing a diagnosis of the disease in its early 
stages. Its studies have also Shown that 
after five or six weeks practically no whoop- 
nig cough bacilli are found. As a result 
Danish children are now kept from school 


BUREAU. | 


only four weeks to have little preventive 
effect, but vaccination was found to lighten 
the infection and decrease the mortality 
to a considerable degree. 
Crippled Children, North Carolina. 

North Carolina has made a census of its 
crippled children, finding 700 in the State, 
and is establishing local clinics to help those 
who live in rural districts, often far from 
hospitals and a long distance from good 
roads or railroads. 

“Eugenic Marriage Law,” Wisconsin. — 

Wisconsin’s so-called “Eugenic Marriage 
Law,” passed in 1918, is believed to have — 


i 
4 
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had good results, according to a recent re- 
port by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
law provides that every man must have a 
physician’s certificate showing him free 
from social diseases in order to receive a 
marriage license. The Russell Sage Founda- 


tion secured the opinions of Wisconsin phy- ~ 


sicians about the law and found that the 
majority favored it and that, in spite of the 
small fee allowed for the examination, most 
‘physicians conscientiously examined every 
applicant. The law has had marked educa- 
tional value, it is reported. 


Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia is to have a child-guidance 
clinic supervised by the Division on Preven- 
tion of Delinquency of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 

Massachusetts Cares for Dependent 
Children. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare has a staff of trained visitors who 
supervise the dependent and delinquent 
children under the care of the department. 
The 1923 annual report of the department 
says: 

“Hach of the four nurse visitors is respon- 
sible for the care in foster homes in a dis- 
trict near Boston of 100 babies under 3 years 
of age. A measure of the effort made by 
these nurses may be found in the number 
of babies’ lives saved by the system of good 
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family care and by the nurses’ supervision. 
In 1880, 47 per cent of the infants supported 
died; in 1923 only 3 per cent died.” 


Stage Children, Canada. 

Manitoba’s child-welfare act, passed in 
1922, forbids the public appearance of chil- 
dren under 10 as performers on stage or 
platform. The act became operative last 
September. 

Children’s Bureau, Mexico. 

Mexico will soon establish a Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau with local branches through- 
out the country, according to the provisions 
of a recent decree. ; 

“Peking Rugs and Peking Boys.” 

Child labor is one of the raw materials 
used in making Peking rugs, says a recent 
report in the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, published in Peking. AIl- 
most three-fourths of the workers in this in- 
dustry are apprentices receiving food, cloth- 
ing, and a small amount of money but no 
regular wages. The boys are brought in 
from the country at the age of 11 or 12, and 
sometimes younger, to serve under a con- 
tract for three years. They live in the 
shops, receive no moral or educational train- 
ing, and no physical care. Many contract 
tuberculosis and other diseases. For most 
there is no future in the industry because 
when the apprenticeship is“ended other boys 
are brought in to take their places. 


CARPENTERS’ UNION TO ENLARGE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—-The United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
will erect an additional building to its na- 
tional headquarters here at an approximate 


cost of $100,000, Frank Duffy, secretary- 
treasurer of the union has announced. The 
structure will be a two-story-and-basement 
building with a 60-foot frontage and a depth 
of 83 feet. 

The union’s heavy printing equipment will 
be installed in the basement and the other 
mechanical equipment on the other two 
floors. The union recently ordered a new 
printing press at a cost of $6,000 for the 


use in printing The Carpenter, the official 
publication of the organization which has 
a circulation of some 344,000 copies. 


Secretary Duffy said that the union’s exec- 
utive board would convene in Indianapolis 
April 19 and decide definitely on the day 
excavation for the building would be started. 

Secretary Duffy incidentally announced 
that the new printing plant would print his 
book on the history of the union which he 
has just completed and which was begun 
six years ago. He said the volume would 
contain the most important events regarding 
the union’s existence since it was organized 
in 1881 in Chicago. 


FLOOD OF PUBLICITY BARS FAVORABLE CONGRESS ACTION ON 
REACTIONARY AMENDMENT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—-The Wadsworth-Gar- 
rett amendment failed to pass. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it was on the pro- 
gram of the steering committee of each 
house, and was made the subject of a special 
rule for preferred consideration in the House 
of Representatives; nothwithstanding the 
fact that its nitroducer in the Senate was 


_ the chairman of the steering committee, and 


_its introducer in the House was the minority 
leader who had the support of the leaders 
of the majority as well, the amendment 
failed even to come up in either house. 

Something happened, of course—something 


rather unusual, and probably unexpected to 
the proponents of the amendment. Most 
members of Congress had given little atten- 
tion to the text of the Wadsworth-Garrett 
proposal. It had been labeled a “back-to-the- 
people’”* amendment, and it used the word 
“referendum.” Its language was superficial- 
ly plausible, and the country at large had 
never heard of it, hence there seemed to be 
every opportunity to put it over quietly. 
The machinery of both houses was com- 
pletely set and thoroughly oiled for the 
purpose of rushing this amendment through 
in the jam of legislation which always oc- 
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curs at the end of a short session of Con- 
gress—rushing it through under a special 
rule for general debate of two hours. 


What happened was that leaders of vari- 
ous organizations awake to the danger in- 
volved. in the Wadsworth-Garrett resolution 
itself, as well as in the procedure under- 
taken by its advocates, protested to Con- 
gress and gave publicity to the real meaning 
and importance of the amendment. That 
killed its chances in the present session of 
Congress. It proposed a_ constitutional 
amendment making a fundamental change in 
government policy, and therefore deserved 
careful study and deliberation. 


It would have substituted for Article V 
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of the United States Constitution a _ pro- 
vision making future amendment of the 
Constitution so difficult as to be practically 
impossible. It would have given to 13 states 
a veto not only upon any future. constitu- 
tional amendment that might be proposed, 
but even upon consideration of such an 
amendment by the rest of the States. Its 
effect would have been to set up minority 
control over the organic law of the nation. 


The organizations which filed protests 
with Congress included the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, several railroad labor or- 
ganizations, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, and the National. League of 
Women Voters. 


ILLINOIS LABOR EXECUTIVES HOLD WORKERS SHOULD FIGHT THE 
PROPOSED STERILIZATION LAW. 


By Joseph A. Wise, 
Staff Correspondent, International Labor News Service. 


' Chicago.—Far-seeing trade union officers 
of Illinois are of the opinion that steps 
should be taken to vigorously resist efforts 
being made to have the General Assembly 
of this state enact a stringent law providing 
for the sterilization of certain classes of per- 
sons. A bill authorizing sterilization in 
prissons and state institutions has just been 
introduced in the legislature. 


Proponents of the proposed law advocate 
sterilization of “defectives, insane, epilep- 
tics and criminals confined in our state in- 
stitutions.” Power to order operations on 
prisoners and inmates would be vested in 
the authorities of the institutions and 
prisons, with relief from civil or criminal 
liability provided for those _ responsible. 
Once the institution or prison authorities 
have determined that the victim shall be 
sterilized, there is no appeal from the de- 
cision, and the operation can proceed in the 
strictest secrecy and safety for those order- 
ing and performing it. 

Law Would Give Dangerous Force. 


This is regarded as a dangerous power 
to place in the hands of individuals and 
as opening the way for the commission of 
crimes against persons who may be in- 
nocent victims of the law and the courts. It 
is recognized that there is enough bestiality 
practiced in the penal and other public in- 
stitutions now without adding to the horrors 
of the unfortunates confined therein. 

There are even broader implications in 
the present -agitation for sterilization in 
Illinois, and it is to these particularly that 
trade union officers will address themselves 
when the bill comes up for passage. 

The sterilization agitation in this state 
was recently initiated by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Wheaton, 
Du Page County, and a lengthy circular 
letter emanating from that organization has 
been sent broadcast to other W. C. T. U. 
branches and women’s clubs. in all parts 
of Illinois. The letter is signed by Dr. 
Frances C. Blanchard, who designates her- 
self as “superintendent of the department 


of health and heredity, W. C. T. U.,, 


Wheaton, Il.” 
Women Seek Proposed Law. 


The circular letter contains a resolution 
passed by the Wheaton W.C. T. U. petition- 
ing the legislature to pass a. sterilization 
law, and asks other women’s organizations 
to indorse the resolution. 


Besides the resolution} Dr. Blanchard puts 
forth what she believes to be many good 
arguments why the women should stand 
solidly behind the movement. One of the 
gems in her collection of ‘“‘good reasons” 
has caused considerable comment’ among 
trade unionists and furnishes the principal 
ground for their opposition. This sparkling 
gem of thought is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from the W. C. T. U. 
letter: 


“You farmers’ wives understand the value 
to the farm of the work horse and the oxen. 
No farmer allows any animal to mature un- 
altered, except those which he keeps for 
breeding purposes. We all have read of 
eunuchs. They are the ‘trusties’ in the 
oriental court. According to Josephus and 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Daniel and his 
three Hebrew friends were eunuchs. 
know that they were all statesmen of high 
rank. Daniel was not only a statesman, but 
he was a historian as well as a writer 
of prophecy. His book will be read as long 
as the world stands.” 


He Might Have Been a Roughneck. 


That seems to prove that if Daniel had 
not been converted into a eunuch in his 
youth he would have turned out to be a 
common roughneck and never would have 
been eligible to membership in the Lion 
Tamers’ Club. 


Many trade unionists hold that this 
agitation is of a piece with the platoon sys- 
tem, junior highs and intelligence tests. for 
the public schools, which latter are designed 
to give just enough education to working- 
men’s children to fit them to become good 
mechanics and “keep them in their place.” 


We | 


e 


co-operation for constructive changes. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AIMS TO END CLASS LEGISLATION. 
By Matthew Woll. 


(From a Paper Read Before Meeting of School Superintendents at Cincinnati, 


May I submit to you briefly an outline 
of the education agencies of the A. F. of L.? 
To a committee on education is delegated 
the responsibility for carrying into effect 
the Federation’s program dealing with edu- 
cation in the public schools. Our committee 
is seeking to get central labor unions to au- 
thorize local co-operating committees on edu- 
cation to be the agencies through which 
labor shall participate in the determination 
of educational policies and undertakings. 
We urge that local school boards shall con- 


sist of representatives of all groups directly 


concerned by public school education. Labor 
should be one of these groups. Our purpose 
is not contention or a desire to dominate, 
but the very proper motive to give repre- 
sentation to the views and desires of a 
major group in the community. 


Few will dispute the statement that tradi- 
tional culture is regarded as something 
apart from the experience of the majority 
of workers. There are barriers both of ex- 
perience and training barring their entrance. 
We wage earners want our schools to help 
us find the way to make of all callings and 
all work cultural experiences so that all of 
our citizens may share in the richness of 
life that grows out of understanding and 
purposeful control over the elements that 
constitute the daily work. We want our 
public schools to contribute to the develop- 
ment of an attitude of mind that is active 
and critical while at the same time apprecia- 
tive of the significant and the fundamental. 
We ask your assistance to the end that our 
schools shall develop in students an active 
instead of a passive attitude. We know that 
is no easy proposition. It is the same prob- 
lem expressed in educational terms as we 
must cope with in the industrial world when 
we try to change from quantity to quality 
standards. 

* * * 

Our Federation Committee on Education 
would like to find out from you gentlemen 
responsible for public school development 
just why 50 per cent of America’s children 
leave school in the sixth year; surely there 
is something vitally wrong with an agency 
that falls so far short of accomplishing its 
function. When we find the cause of this 
waste in the educational world, we offer our 
We 
are seriously in earnest for we feel that it 


Ohio.) 
is the children of the poor who are being 
denied that birthright of citizens of a 
democracy—opportunity for an education 
that will enable them to stand on an equal 
footing with children of citizens more for- 
tunately situated. We want to obliterate 
class divisions in education. 

Again let me emphasize our Rosine 
we have no intention of trying to dominate © 
or dictate, but we do contend that our ex- 
periences have earned for us the right to 
speak with authority as to what concerns 
our lives and the lives of our children. 
Through our workers’ education movement 
we are seeking information that will enable 
us to make best use of wisdom gained 
through experience. We intend to make our 
movement—which is a movement for human 
betterment—increasingly intelligent ane 
purposeful, and the two agencies upon which 
we rely are organization and education. 

* * Be 

All of mental life is based on reciprocal 
interplay. Associated activity has practical- 
ly replaced individual action. Association is 
a law of social life and the organized be- 
comes increasingly effective. When man- 
agement in industry accords to labor or- 
ganizations or trade unions responsibility 
for performing their proper functions, then 
the workers through their trade unions are 
in a position where they can constructively 
contribute to carrying out one of our ideals 
—to develop in workshops and factories a 
truly educational procedure so that our 
workmanship shall daily conform to higher 
standards of excellence. 


The editor of the Hibbert Journal, Prof. 
J. P. Jacks, wrote in his “Philosophy of 
Labor”’: 

“It is only as a laborer that man is either 
capable of education or worthy of it. The 
men of science, the artists, the poets, the 
philosophers, the heroes, the saints, the cap- 
tains of industry, and the captains of salva- 
tion—what are they, in the last analysis, 
but highly educated laborers, found most 
frequently in communities where culture 
and labor are working in alliance, least fre- 
quently where they have drifted apart, as 
alas! they are drifting in these days?” 

This, our task of bringing them together, 
is a purpose worthy to stir your highest en- 
deavor. We need your assistance and in- 
vite your co-operation. 


DAWES ONLY OBEYING ORDERS. 
By Joseph A. Wise. 
Staff Correspondent, International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—Shouts of glee and gales of 
laughter out here in the old home town 
greeted Hell-an-Maria Dawes’ upsetting of 
the dignity and decorum of the United 
States Senate when he assumed the “fore- 
manship” of that body. It had been antici- 
pated that the air would be full of hoofs, 
horns, hide, hair, sand and gravel when he 


began riding herd on the Senators, and the 
result has justified the anticipation. 

Ride ’em, cowboy! Sock ’em another one! 
is the general wish out this way. It is 
hoped that Dawes will have time clocks in- 
stalled at the entrance to the Senate cham- 
ber, in all of the committee rooms and in 
each Senator’s office in the Senate Office 
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Building, and that he will hire an efficiency 
expert to help him keep tab on the quantity 
of output and the number of hours worked. 
This would be regarded as a just retribution 
to the old guardsmen for putting Dawes on 
the Republican ticket at the behest of the 
big financial interests and “union busters” 
of America. 


It would be giving the Senators a taste of 
the medicine that Dawes and his kind want 
to cram down the throats of the working 
men and women of this country. Trade 
unionists here are viewing with satisfaction 
the fact that the standpat crowd will have 
to live with Dawes for the next four years. 

It was a smart reporter who got the bright 
idea of giving the Senators a chance to 
make dirty cracks at Dawes for his conduct. 
Chicago trade unionists read the senatorial 
comments with great relish and hope that 
the show will continue indefinitely. 


The more thoughtful trade unionists see 
something more serious behind the antics of 
Dawes than the buffoonery of a wearer of 
the cap and bells. They believe that the 
big interests have issued orders through 
their scaramouch and harlequin that the re- 
actionaries in both of the old parties must 


WILL THE NEXT CONGRESS 


The bitter fight between Senator Couzens 
and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon may 
lead to serious results. The secretary was 
proven by the Couzens investigating com- 
mittee to have been very tender to himself 
as a taxpayer in many corporations. The 
tariff on aluminum, in the manufacture of 
which Mr. Mellon has almost a monopoly, 
was largely increased while Mr. Mellon was 
secretary. He has repeatedly urged reduc- 
tion of surtaxes on large incomes, which 
are largely from property, on the ground 
that such taxes drive to investment in tax 
exempt securities. The report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for 1922 
shows that nearly two and a fifth times as 
many incomes of $300,000 and over were 
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make good on the financial debt incurred in 
the political campaign of last fall. 


The big interests spent many millions of 
dollars for the privilege of running affairs 
at Washington for the next four years, say 
trade unionists in this part of the Middle 
West, and Dawes has simply served notice 
that the debt must be paid with usurious 
interest. 


The Senate rules. are an interference 
with the designs of those who are to give 
the orders, and the rules consequently must 
be changed so that those who are “right” 
may be enabled to grab with both hands. 

It is anticipated that a majority of the 
Senators at least finally will calm down 
and tamely submit to the discipline of 
Dawes, because they know in their heart of 
hearts that he is but issuing the orders of 
Wall Street and the international bankers. 

It will be a unique experiment for a Vice- 
President to attempt to engineer and dictate 
to the Senate, but Dawes is undoubtedly the 
only man with the whole money power of 
the country back of him who has ever 
occupied that office, and for that reason he, 
has better than an even chance to make 
good the attempt. 


DO SOME INVESTIGATING? 


reported in 1922 as in 1921, and that the 
total net income of the 436 individuals re- 
porting for 1922 a net income of $300,000 
and over was the greatest it had ever been. 

Mr. Mellon has urged as a reason for re- 
duction of surtaxes on incomes that the 
states need the revenue from this source, 
so they won’t have to tax land values, and 
Mr. Mellon is a heavy land speculator! 

Last December, Secretary Mellon was 
asked in writing: 

“Do you regard it as equitable that a 
cabinet officer should use his position to 
further his own financial interests?” 

He hasn’t answered—but a committee or 
proceeding of Congress should compel him 
to state why he has done so. 


UNDERSTANDING IS FIRST REQUISITE TO CO-OPERATION. — 


By William Green, President, American Federation of Labor 


A recent book on “Farmers and Workers 
in American Politics” by Prof. Stuart <A. 
Rice finds the outlook none too encouraging 
for farmer-labor co-operation on _ political 
issues. Professor Rice finds that co-opera- 
tion is most unlikely on those issues 
“founded in prejudice or tradition,” but that 
co-operation is possible and likely upon 
issues “involving rational calculation of in- 
terests.”’ 

Issues generally included in the catalogue 
of “moral” issues, such as_ prohibition, 
gambling and the regulation of personal 
conduct generally find the two forces in 
disagreement, the author finds. 

But in the whole book the most valuable 
comment for labor is that the contact be- 
tween farmers and wage earners is too 
limited and too infrequent. 


If there is not that mutual understand- 
ing which there should be and if there is 


that lack of the co-operation and joint ac- 
tion which should constantly exist, it must 
be charged mainly against this lack of suf- 
ficient contact. 


It is extremely unlikely that co-operation 
will be found between groups that do not 
have an opportunity to know each other, to 
find out something about each others needs 
and difficulties and to get something of 
each others point of view. 


There is no sufficient reason for lack. of 
continuous and effective co-operation be- 
tween farmers and wage earners on every 
important public question. The causes of 
lack of unity are generally superficial, 
while the reasons for unity and co-operation 


a 
ny 
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are deep seated, fundamental and never- 
ending. 

Those who have something to fear from 
an understanding between these two great 
bodies of producers are always busy at the 
job of helping along whatever there may be 
of misunderstanding, or of creating mis- 
understanding where there is none. We 
have seen a glaring example of this in con- 
nection with the child labor constitutional 
amendment. 

Farmers and wage earners will, however, 
continue to come more closely into con- 
tact and relationship. Organization, which 
is proceeding rapidly, among farmers, will 
make this easier than it has been in the 
past. Economic needs will gradually bring 
the two forces into contact and out of con- 


tact will grow understanding. This is in- 
evitable. 

But above all, let us remember that there 
is one great key to the production of re- 
sults. It is that there be unity upon those 
questions where there is unity of under- 
stood interest; and that where there is dis- 
agreement each go his way. without re- 
criminations. To put it another way, prog- 
ress is to be gained by working together 
where that is possible and by taking it for 
granted all around that there are good 
reasons for not working together where 
there is not agreement. If this spirit rules 
agreement will gradually become more gen- 
eral and disagreement more infrequent, to 
the great good of all—An editorial in The 
American Federationist for March. 


Co-Operation 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK PLANNED. 


All-American Co-Operative Commission. 


Although America is the home of the labor 
co-operative bank, other forms of co-opera- 


tive banking have existed in Europe for 
many years. In fact, the earliest banks in 
existence were public banks founded on co- 
operative principles. Thus the great Bank 
of Naples, owned by the people of that 
Italian province, goes back to the thirteenth 
century, long before Morgan or Rockefeller 
or Rothschild were ever thought of. 


These strong European co-operative banks 
are now organizing an International Co- 
operative Bank, with the aid of a special 
banking committee of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, which has just called 
upon the All-American Co-operative Com- 
mission to present the plan to the thirty 
labor co-operative banks of the United 
States. 


Following the example of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and other Amer- 
ican labor unions, a bank has been estab- 
lished in Vienna by Austrian trade unions 


and co-operative societies, while in Rome 
the National Institute of Credit has been 
serving societies on a national scale for 
some time. Co-operative labor banks also 
exist in Bilbao, nothern Spain; Reval, Es- 
thonia; St. Gallen, Switzerland; Riga, Lithu- 
ania, and Milan, Italy, while the co-operative 
societies in every great nation of Europe 
have organized their own powerful co-opera- 
tive financial institution. The British Co- 
operative Wholesale Society’s Bank, for in- 
stance, is now doing business amounting to 
more than two and one-half billion dollars a 
year. Small wonder that these big people’s 
banks feel the time has come to cross na- 
tional boundaries and unite their energies 
toward the founding of a great International 
Co-operative Bank to promote industry and 
commerce and good will between the produc- 
ing classes of all lands. Only by this means 
can the workers and co-operatives check the 
menace of the private-profit international 
bankers whose imperialistic activities are 
promoting another world war. 


CO-OPERATORS RUSH AID TO IRELAND. 


British co-operators are rushing food and 
money to the suffering Irish people of the 
famine-stricken west coast. Nearly a half 
‘million people are hungry and cold there in 
a repetition of the great famine of 1847, 
when millions of Irish people left the old sod 
for America to escape the frightful catas- 
trophe. 

The Connemara district is especially hard- 
hit. A barren, rocky country facing the 
stormy Atlantic, Connemara at best gives 


only a meager existence to its Gaelic chil- 
dren. But last summer the rains were 
nearly continuous, blighting the small po- 
tato crop and making it impossible to cut 
and dry the peat needed for winter fuel. 


Working people of England and Scotland 
are sending relief supplies to the Irish Agri- 
cultural Wholesale Society, the nation’s 
great co-operative organization, for distribu- 
tion to the stricken people in the famine 
district. 


DE-PROFITING BIG BUSINESS. 


In Roosevelt’s words, Big Business once 
meant “Soul-less corporations.” But now- 
adays there is Big Business and—Big Busi- 
ness. For with the growth of the $150,- 


000,000 financial chain of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and of farmers’ 
societies doing nearly $100,000,000 business 
annually, Wall Street Big Business is chal- 
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lenged by a new kind of business giant 
which is dedicated not to the selfish advan- 
tage of the few, but to the welfare of the 
many, declares the All-American Co-opera- 
tive Commission. 

Measured by the amount of business 
handled, the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada, is one of the largest 
farmers’ business enterprises in the west- 
ern world, with a report for 1924 of $87,- 
000,000. All but $8,000,000 of this repre- 
sented grain handled by the western Canada 
co-operative. In addition, the Grain Growers 
had. $1,300,000 in the bank and assets well 
over $10,000,000. Dividends of 8 per cent 
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were returned to farmer members, besides 
the fair price and honest grade which they 
received for their wheat. , 
This gigantic business owns 295 grain ele- 
vators and operates 80.more in addition to 
191 coal sheds, 252 flour warehouses, a ter- 
minal elevator at Port Arthur, and others 
at Winnipeg and Calgary. Last year 17 new | 
elevators were constructed while 16 more 
are on the program for 1925. Meanwhile 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
announces the opening of a new labor co- 
operative bank in Tacoma, Wash., making a 
total of 11 banks and a half dozen invest- 
ment companies under its control. 


CO-OPERATION UNITES FARMERS AND WORKERS. 


Hitching farmers’ co-ops to consumers’ 
stores is one of the big problems of co- 
operation in this country, declares the AlIl- 


American Co-operative Commission. And 
nowhere has a more hopeful attempt been 
made by city consumers to bring the two 
together than in the Farmer-Labor Exchange 
of Chicago. Formed in 1922 to handle 
strained honey shipped by Idaho farmers, 
the Exchange put the product in the Windy 
City’s co-operative stores and organized buy- 


ing clubs among trade unions, teachers in’ 


public schools and workers in factories and 
banks. The Exchange is now handling its 
fifth carload of honey in this manner. 


Since starting with honey, the Exchange 
has handled several carloads of potatoes for 
a Minnesota farmers’ co-operative, large 
quantities of eggs and poultry from an Iowa 


association, a carload of watermelons from 
Arkansas, two cars of grapefruit, one car 
of oranges, and lesser quantities of fruits 
and vegetables from Farm Labor Unions and 
co-operative associations. It is now arrang- 
ing to handle coal on the same co-operative 
basis. 

Plans are also under way to develop the 
exchange into a co-operative wholesale for 
associations doing business on the Chicago 
market. One of its most significant devel- 
opments is the proposal to serve union labor 
in a double capacity by handling union-made 
merchandise, giving it the preference in fill- 
ing orders from farmers’ co’operatives. 

Down in the Southwest a similar move- 
ment originated by the Farmer-Labor Unions 
in Texas is spreading to neighboring states 
to bring together producers of farm and fac- 
tory for their mutual welfare. 


FARMERS OUTLINE 1925 CO-OP PROGRAM. 


The Saskatchewan Farmers’ Parliament, 
following closely on the heels of its Alberta 
counterpart, has just concluded its annual 
session at Regina with accomplishments re- 


corded and program outlined rivaling that 
of the political parliament of the province. 
Although membership. has dropped a few 
thousand to 13,000, due to the last three 
years of depression on the prairies, the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers Association, as 
the farmers’ parliament is known, faces \the 
future with courage born of confidence in 


. Farmers of Saskatchewan, 


the tenets of co-operation. Amalgamation 


‘with the Farmers. Union of Canada, under 


which it would be known as the United 
is considered 
likely as the result of a genuine desire for 
unity among producers’ forces. The promo- 
tion of a more inclusive wheat pool, the pro- 
vision of cheaper credit for farmers, the 
lowering of farm produce rates on the rail- 
ways, and the completion of the railway 
from the western provinces to Hudson’s Bay 
were all urged by these co-operative states- 
men. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By The A. F. of L. News Service. 


REACTION WOULD BRING LAW MAKERS IN 


Two rejections by the senate of a presi- 
dential nomination for attorney general is 
more far-reaching than the individuals in- 
volved. 

Friends of the executive claim he has the 
right to name members of his cabinet, and 
that the nominee is competent. Defenders 
of the senate refer to the recent sugar 
trust connections of Mr. Warren. They 


POPULAR CONTEMPT. 


also refer to that portion of the constitu- 
tion which declares that the president “shall 
nominate and by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate shallappoint * * *.” 

If the constitution means anything, War- 
ren opponents say, it means that the senate 
has a constitutional duty to perform, and 
that the members thereof must exercise 
their judgment, rather than the executive’s. 


a 


this government on political parties. 
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The question is the age-long struggle be- 
tween the executive and the law-making 
branch. 


For this reason every friend of popular 
rule should be cautious in his judgments 
against the law-making branch, which is 
under fire by reaction not only in the 
United States, but throughout the world. In 
our own country, almost without exception, 
the influential press supports the executive 
and condemns the senate 
controversy. 


Everywhere is heard the cry for a “strong 
man” as an executive. This jis the kingly 
ideal, the “man on: horseback,” though the 
wish is befogged by alluring terms. 


Since the world war reaction’s policy is 
to bring the legislative branch into popular 
contempt. 


In our country the claim is made that 
this is “a government by parties.” The 
inference is that when a political party 
secures control it should be given a free 
hand, and then held accountable at’ the 
next election. 

This theory will not stand analysis. 

The Constitution Fathers did not base 
No- 
where in the records of the constitutional 
convention is there any reference to po- 
litical parties. 


in the recent 
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On the contrary, when political parties 
began taking shape, Washington raised a 
warning cry on the evils that would result. 

The present Teapot Dome situation is 
the best answer to the claim that a political 
party should have a free hand, and give ac- 
count of its stewardship at the next elec- 
tion. 

The people should keep a vigilant eye on 
the executive and the judiciary, regardless 
of individuals. The history of government 
is that these two branches ever strive to 
increase their power and subordinate the 
people’s direct representatives, who are 
elected at short intervals. 

Democracy sustains itself through a dif- 
fusion of power and an expanding popular 
intelligence. 

Privilege sustains itself through a cen 
tralization of power and an insistent propa: 
ganda that the people will be protected and 
cared for. 

The latter is the discredited theory of 
autocracy, garbed in new dress and modern 
phrases. 

Let no believer in democracy make the 
mistake of discussing individuals in any 
contest between the executive and the law- 
making branch. 

It is the old struggle. It will continue 
as long as the few would control and the 
many resist. 


-~INJUNCTION LIMITATION BILL EXPECTED TO WIN IN ILLINOIS. 


Springfield, Ill—The Soderstrom injunc- 
tion limitation bill has been reported out by 
the judiciary committee of the _ Illinois 
House with the recommendation that it be 
passed. 

Representative R. G. Soderstrom, father 


of the bill and member of the International 


Typographical Union, told International La- 
bor News Service that he expects the bill 
to pass. 

The Soderstrom bill is regarded as one 
of the most important labor measures before 
the Illinois Legislature. It limits the juris- 
diction of courts of equity and asserts the 
right of the people to organize into trade and 
labor unions and associations. 


The first section declares that the right 


‘of the people to organize into labor unions 


and associations for the purpose of mutual 
aid and maintaining and improving their eco- 


nomic and social conditions is inherent and 
inalienable. 

The second section reaffirms the right of 
free speech, free press and free assembly 
in a peaceable manner, and prevents in- 
fringement of these rights by any restrain- 
ing order or injunction issued by any court 
or judge in this state. 

Sections 3 and 4 restrict the use of the 
injunction in accordance with the original 
principles of equity. Section 3 of this bill 
declares that “nothing shall be held to be 
property unless it is land, goods, money or 
the product of labor or of like nature,” and 
Section 4 says that “‘the labor of a human 
being is an attribute of individual life and 
shall not be construed, held, considered or 
treated as a commodity or as property.“ 

Courts of equity are also forbidden to is- 
sue injunctions or restraining orders against 
just strikes or peaceful picketing by the 
terms of Section 5 and 6. 


MILLIONS LOST BY TREASURY LAXNESS; LARGE INTERESTS EVADE 
INCOME TAX. 


Washington.—An economy program and 


_law enforcement could be applied to the 
United States treasury with benefit to tax- 


payers, according to evidence presented to 
the Couzens special investigating commit- 
tee of the senate. 

It is shown that the Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Company was per- 
mitted to satisfy an assessment of $9,913,841 
for $2,600,000. 

It was also. alleged that William Boyce 


Thompson of New York, a former chairman 
of the finance committee of the Republican 
national committee, failed to make returns 
on a profit of $600,000 on the sale of min- 
eral lands. 

- The attorneys for the senate committee 
stated that the ship company’s income had 
been understated and the payment of taxes 
evaded by failure to report profits on. sale 
of ships; reserves set up out of income; the 
failure to capitalize permanent improve- 
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ments, instead of which they charged as 
expenses; excessive depreciation charges 
and the failure to report on income profit 
resulting from liquidation dividends paid by 
the Mexican navigation company. 

Senator Couzens, chairman of the com- 
mittee, said this was the most astounding 
case he could possibly conceive of. 

It was also shown that the government 
lost at least $50,000,000 through erroneous 
deduction allowances to big copper inter- 
ests. The Anaconda Copper Company was 
the largest beneficiary of this process. The 
committee’s experts showed that copper and 
silver mine managements over-valued their 


AMERICA’S VITAL PRINCIPLES 


Washington.—“The constitution is not the 
charter of American liberties. Our inde- 
pendence and our liberties antedate the 
constitution. The fundamentals of Ameri- 
canism are to be found in the preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence and in the 
first 10 amendments to the constitution. 
The constitution was designed merely as a 
vehicle to convey American principles.” 


These statements were included in a 
speech by Congressman Huddleston in the 
closing hours of the last congress, in which 
he favored teaching the Declaration of In- 
dependence with the constitution in the 
public schools. 


Congressman Winslow introduced a reso- 
lution urging the teaching of the constitu- 
tien in public schools, but he refused to 
accept Mr. Huddleston’s inclusion of the 
Declaration. 


“Americanism did not have its origin in 
the constitution,” declared the Alabama con- 
gressman. “No study of the constitution 
alone will give any fair understanding of 
the significance of America. To understand 
our country we must go back to the be- 
ginnings of Anglo-Saxon history. We must 
understand the tribesman’s sturdy spirit of 
equality. We must look at America against 
the background of Magna Charta and the 
long and tedious struggle of the English 
commonality for liberty. We must study 
the English bill of rights. We must read 
the story of Bacon’s rebellion in early 
colonial days, and thence through the ac- 
count of the conflict with Andros, and on 
down through the agitation of Samuel 
Adams, Jefferson, Henry and Payne, which 
culminated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This done, Americanism stands in its 
true light. The least that is needed is the 
study of the constitution, for its purpose 
was merely to preserve and effectuate the 
principles taught by the _ revolutionary 
founders and won upon revolutionary battle 
fields. 


“The builders of the constitution created 
little that was new. They merely gave new 
form and expression to that which already 
existed. 

“The sole important contribution made 
by the constitution to the science of gov- 
ernment lies in the separation of the func- 
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properties and treasury officials used this 
as a tax basis. Subordinate officials favored 
a revaluation of silver mines, but this was 
stopped by Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon in an order issued by him on April 11, 
last year. 

Oil companies used the same methods to 
reduce their income tax payments. These 
corporations “set up a vaulation for deple- 
tion purposes which is absurd in the ex- 
treme,” according to consulting engineers 
for the senate committee. 

The steel trust and other corporations 
were likewise favored, according to evi- 
dence submitted to the committee. 


IN IMMORTAL DECLARATION. 


tions of the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial branches. This was the one important 
thing that the constitution did. Yet we 
find that the ‘constitution worshipers’ fur- 
nish the main support for the effort to sub- 
ject congress to the influence of the execu- 
tive. And, strange though the psychology 
may seem, they speak of the courts with 
abated breath and hold in the odor of sanc- 
tity the judicial branch, while holding in 
contempt the legislative branch, the mem- 
bers of which are the only officials whom 
the people are allowed to vote for and who 
are therefore their only representatives. 


“What an absurdity, then, to teach the 
constitution—the mere shell of our political 
life—and leave the child in ignorafice of the 
kernel of its principles. Such. instruction 
is bound to leave the child with a distorted 
idea of American fundamentals. . 


“Even at this particular time the schools 
of the country resound with declamations 
on the constitution in competition incited — 
and financed by those who seek to elevate 
the. constitution into a position of undue 
reverence and an atmosphere of sacro-sanc- 
tity. The Winslow measure is merely a part 
of the same sanctity. 


“T believe in the constitution, not as an 
end, but as a means; not for what it is but 
for that which it protects and supports. I 
believe in the sacredness of our institutions, 
not in their form but in their substance. 

“TI would not set children to chasing shad- 
ows and to the study of legal technicalities. 
The world will never lack for constitutions. 
What it needs and must ever need, is a more 
adequate spiritual life and a higher con- 
ception of duty and of service to our fel- 
low creatures.” 


NEW DEAL FOR LABOR BY GOVERNOR 
GORE. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Governor Gore, the 
new state executive, has startled anti-union 
coal owners and other-elements hostile to 
organized labor by inviting the organized 
workers to join with him and other citizens 
in discussing problems of interest to the 
commonwealth. 

Never before has a governor of this state 
taken such action. In referring to the high 
ideals of West Virginia citizens, the gover-- 
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nor paid a high tribute to organized labor 
during the war and expressed his confi- 
dence that labor will. contribute the same 
service in solving the problems that have 
resulted from the war. 

In his inaugural address the chief execu- 
tive let it be known that he is opposed to 
the guard system and private armies main- 
tained in Logan and other anti-union coun- 
ties in this state. ; 

“Such authority,” he said, “can be vested 
safely in but one agency, and that is gov- 
ernment itself, and encroachments upon the 
authority of government I do not and will 
not approve.” 


RETIREMENT BILL FAILS. 


Washington.—The retirement bill, that 
would increase annuities of federal em- 
ployes, was caught in the house legislative 
jam in the closing hours of the last con- 
gress and failed to pass. The bill passed" 
the senate, and its failure in the house was 
a disappointment to federal employes, who 
were confident of its passage.’ 


Congressman Longworth, speaker of the 
new house, has declared in a public state- 
ment that this legislation will be favored by 
the majority party when congress convenes 
next December. 


Smiles 


Paddy, returning from Newmarket races, 
where he had lost rather heavily, was sit- 
ting disconsolately smoking in a first class 
non-smoking carriage. <A fellow-passenger 
objected, but Paddy refused to put out his 
pipe. 

The man said he would call the guard. 

“Call him,” said Paddy. 

This the man did, before he had time to 
speak, Paddy said: 

“Guard, this man is traveling in a first 
class carriage with a third class ticket.” 

On inspection this was found to be true, 
and the man was ejected. The other pas- 
sengers were surprised at the turn of events 
and asked Paddy how he knew. 

“Shure,” was Paddy’s prompt reply. “Oi 
saw a corner of his ticket sticking out of 
his pocket, and it was the same color as 
me own”!—Ex. 


A traveling Charlestonian paused one 
night at a small up-state town, one of those 
places where trains don’t really stop—they 
merely hesitate. Its lone hotel, opposite 
the railway station, was kept by an aged 


darky, who was proprietor, cook, 
waiter, bellhop and everything. 

“Call me for the three-fifteen train,” or- 
dered the guest, retiring early—to sleep 
soundly until awakened by a loud hammer- 
ing on his door. 

“Hey, boss,’ came a voice outside, “didn’t 
yuh-all left a call foh de _ three-fifteen 
train?” 

“Sure,” gasped the roomer sleepily. 

“Well, suh,’” was the response, “she’s at 
de stashun now.’”’—Ex. 


clerk, 


Willie had been instructed by his father 
to clean up the yard, and he had promised 
to do so to the best of his ability. 

That evening, however, when his father 
returned from the office and took a look 
at the yard he became very angry. 

“Willie,” he called, “I thought I told you 
to clean up that yard?” 

“Well, dad, I did,” said Willie, virtuously. 
“IT fired everything over the fence as soon 
as I could; but the kid next door threw 
everything back when I went downtown 
for mother.”—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


I might have said some words of cheer 
Before I let him go. 


His weary visage haunts me yet; 


But how could I foreknow 

The slightest chance would be the last 
To me in mercy given? 

My utmost yearnings cannot send 
Those words from earth to heaven. 


I might have looked the love I felt; 
My brother had sore need 

Of that for which—too shy and proud— 
He lacked the speech to plead. 

But self is near, and self is strong, 
And I was blind that day; 

He sought within my careless eyes 
And -went, athirst, away. 


I might have held in closer clasp 
The hand he laid in mine; 

The pulsing warmth of my rich iife 
Had been a generous wine, 


Swelling a stream that, even then, 
Was ebbing faint and slow. 
Mine might have been (God knows!) the 
art 
To stay the fatal flow. 


Oh, word and look and clasp withheld! 
Oh, brother-heart, now stilled 
Dear life, forever out of reach, 
I might have warmed and filled! 
Talents misused and seasons lost, 
O’er which I mourn in vain— 
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A waste as barren to my tears 
As desert sands to rain! 


Ah, friend! whose eyes today may look 
Love into living eyes, 


Whose tone and touch, perchance, may 
thrill 

Sad hearts with sweet surprise, 
Be instant, like our Lord, in love, 

And lavish as His grace, 
With light and dew and manna-fall, 

For night comes on apace. 

—Selected. 


HERE AND NOW. 


Here, in the heart of the world, 
Here, in the noise and the din, 
Here, where our spirits were hurled 
To battle with sorrow and sin; 
This is the place and the spot 
For knowledge and infinite things; 
' This is the kingdom where Thought 
Can conquer the prowess of kings. 


Wait for no heavenly life, 
Seek for no: temple alone; 
Here, in the midst of the strife 
Know what the sages have known. 
See what the Perfect One saw— 
God in the depth of each soul, 
God as the light and the law, 
God as beginning and goal. 


Earth is one chamber of Heaven, 
Death is no grander than birth; 
Joy in the life that was given, 
Strive for perfection on earth. 
Here, in the turmoil and roar, 
Show what it is to be calm; 
Show how the spirit can soar 
And bring back its healing and balm. 


Stand not alone nor apart, 

Plunge in the thick of the fight; 
There in the street and the mart, 

That is the place to do right. 
Not in some cloister or cave, 

Not in some Kingdom above, 
Here, on this side of the grave, 

Here, we should labor and _ love. 

—By Ella. Wheeler Wilcox. 


Lodge Notices 


McGue-Wm. Atkinson, Asst. I. P. 
Any member knowing the present address 
of Dennis McGue, Reg. No. 12067, boiler- 
maker, last dues paid in Lodge 249, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., will appreciate it very much 


LEG SORES 


by a home treatment perfected by a specialist of 35 years’ experience. 


ple directions are used. 
the first day. 
special home treatment quickly cured them. 
pictures of my special home treatment. 
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if such member will kindly notify the under- 
signed. Wm. Atkinson, Assistant Inter- 
national President. 


Parsons-Lodge 249. 


Frank Parsons, Reg. No. 102587, boiler- — 


maker, left Huntington, W. Va., without his 
card, and is now in bad standing with Local 
249, and an ex-member of Local 458. He 
owes a number of debts in this city as well 
as to some of our members. Any one 
coming in contact with him, please com- 
municate with the secretary of Local 249. 
J. R. McNeill, Secretary. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Cullins—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of W. J. Cullins, Reg. 
No. 76690, issued by Lodge 239, will hold same and notify 
H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left owing 
a brother $2.08 borrowed money. November Journal. 


Reese—Lodge 239. — / 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of J. A. Reese, Reg. 
No. 91340, issued by Lodge 239, will kindly hold same and 
notify H. J. Bolton, President L. 239. This brother left 
owing a note of $50 to a brother. November Journal. 


Duncan—Lodge 239. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of R. 
Reg. No. 284624, will kindly notify H. J. Bolton, President 
L. 239. This brother left with $182.45 taken from Lodge 239 
while acting as secretary. Hold him with or without card, 
as he is in bad shape here. H. J. Bolton, President Lodge 
239. November Journal. 


Penbroke—Lodge 588. 

Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. John Penbroke, 
Reg. No. 26128, will please hold same and communicate with 
the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill that a 
brother member has stood good for and had to pay. Thos: J 
Godfrey, C. S. L. 588. December Journal. 


Dyneer—Lodge No. 344. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. W. E. Dyneer, 


F. Duncan, 


Reg. No. 84593, will please hold same and communicate with 


the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill that a 
brother member has stood good for and had to pay. J. 
Locke, C. S. L. 344. 


McGee & Kelley—Lodge No. 16. 


Any secretary taking up the cards of John McGee, Reg. 
No. 290686, and Thomas Kelly, Reg. No. 133870, will kindly 
notify the secretary of Lodge. No. 16, as these brothers refused 
to pay back money borrowed from Lodge No. 16. Hugh Fitz- 
patrick, Secretary Lodge No. 16. February Journal. 


FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN 


Four used I. C. S. Courses (Boiler- 
making, Laying-out, Electric and 
Steam) for sale at about one-sixth of 
their cost. 

Also a few Honing Outfits, 
cents each. 


at 50 


Address 
ANTHONY FINELLI, ROSETO, PA. 


Promptness Assured. 
Booklet Free. 


Best Results 
Highest References 


PATENTS 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


644 G. Street Washington, D. C. 


QUICKLY HEALED 
WITHOUT PAIN OR KNIFE 


Never known to fail when sim- 


Stops pain almost instantly and enables you to go about your work in comfort 
Thousands of the worst kind of cases where everything else had failed report that my 
Simply send name—card will do—for full description and 
No. obligation—write me today and you will soon be well. 


DR. H. J. WHITTIER, 1003 McMillen Building, Kansas City, Missour 
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THE USE OF INJUNCTIONS IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA. 
By J. A. P. Haydon. 


(Note: The use of injunctions in industrial 
disputes in Canada is becoming the common 
practice. They are secured largely by reason 
of the fact that the Criminal Code does not 
define peaceful picketing, and are generally 
issued to restrain workers from picketing, 
but in reality to destroy the effectiveness of 
the strike. In the following article the 
writer shows: is the injunction 
(2) The government’s 
views thereon; (3) Extracts from some re- 
cent decisions of the Courts; (4) Labor’s rem- 
edy for their abolition.—J. A. P. Haydon.) 


“The issuing of injunctions to prevent 
peaceful picketing during the conducting of 
strikes has become so un-British in char- 
acter as to create a strong suspicion in the 
minds of the workers and many other im- 
partial observers that certain units of the 
judiciary have definitely allied themselves 
with those employers who would seek to 
impose a new force where the use of the 
police and militia could not be justified.” 


Strong language, but justified, and used 
by the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada in presenting the case against the 
use (or misuse) of injunctions in industrial 
disputes to the Canadian government a 
short time ago. It was provoked by the 
continual interference of civil courts with 
the established right of trade unions and 
trade unionists by the issuance of injunc- 
tions upon the request of employers, osten- 
Sibly to restrain workers from picketing, 
but which have the effect of destroying the 
effectiveness of the strike. 


Their use is a constant menace to the 
trade union movement and is made more 
easily obtainable because the Criminal Code 
does not define “peaceful picketing.” 


When the Criminal Code was revised in 
1892, for some unknown reason, the section 
defining peaceful picketing was omitted and 
Canadian workers have since 1910 been en- 
deavoring to secure amendments to the 
Code which will give Canadian workers the 
same protection, under the law, as that en- 
joyed by British workers. 


The question came very prominently be- 
fore the Canadian workers in 1920 following 


the trials in connection with the Winnipeg 
general strike. 


Upon legal advice the Trades and Labor 
Congress requested that the section defin- 
ing peaceful picketing be re-inserted in the 
Criminal Code. Answering this request, the 
Department of Justice in a memorandum to 
the Congress inferred that all picketing was 
founded on terrorism, and on those grounds 
absolutely refused to make provision in the 
law for peaceful picketing. 


Since then the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, whether purposely or 
not, has been the target for injunctions, and 
during all trade disputes in the past few 
years injunctions have been secured by the 
employers which precluded picketing of the 
premises of the establishments which locked 
out the workers or where a strike was in 
progress. 


An injunction which was made permanent 
by Mr. Justice Martin says: 


“Doth restrain said defendants, their of- 
ficers, members, agents and representatives 
or either of them, from molesting, assaulting 
or in any way interfering with plaintiffs, 
their servants or employes, or prospective 
employes, and from in any way picketing in 
front or in the neighborhood of plaintiffs’ 
places of business, or from besetting and 
watching plaintiffs’ places of business or the 
residence or residences of plaintiffs’ em- 
playes, agents, and representatives or from 
persistently following plaintiffs’ employes or 
prospective employes” with a view to intimi- 


dating the latter or preventing any of them 
from entering or returning to plaintiffs’ 
employ.” 


The judgment is the most sweeping of all 
decisions yet handed down in labor in- 
junctions in Canada. 


(During the strike in Montreal, which 
commenced on February 3, 1925, another 
interlocutory injunction was secured against 
the I. L. G. W. U., upon the same grounds 
as the one mentioned above. This case 
has not yet come up in court for judgment, 
nor is it likely to for some months, and the 
injunction is continued in the interim.) 


However, a different decision was given 
last fall in the appeal of the Motion Picture 
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Projectionists’ Union of Hamilton, Ontario. 
In rendering judgment; dissolving this in- 
junction, three eminent justices said: 


“Courts should not attempt to interfere and 
forbid by their injunctions that which has 
already been forbidden by parliament itself, 
much less should the Courts interfere when 
the thing complained of is not within the 
terms of the criminal law, although it may 
rightly ‘be regarded as objectionable or even 
immoral, for then the Civil Courts by injunc- 
tion are attempting to eniarge and amend the 
criminal law. GOVERNMENT BY INJUNC- 
TION IS A THING ABHORRENT TO THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAND AND THIS PROV- 
INCEH.?? 

Another favorable decision was rendered 
at Calgary by Mr. Justice Ives, who, in dis- 
missing an injunction against the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Alliance, 
says: 

“There is no evidence that any malice 
actuated the defendants or that injury to the 
plaintiff was their primary object or intent. 
They did legally what they were legally en- 
titled to do. The public patronage of the 
plaintiff’s business was entirely voluntary. 
His customers could lawfully cease their 
patronage at any moment, and were induced 
to do so by the defendants in an effort to 
advance the legitimate interests of them- 
selves and other members of the union.” 


These decisions,—the most important of 
the many in recent years,—indicate how un- 
certain the position of trade unions and 
trade unionists is when lawfully carrying 
out what, in their judgment, is the best 
policy to establish better living conditions 
for their members. 


The Trades and Labor Congress in a mem- 
orandum on the subject says: 


“Lord Camden, one of England’s greatest 
legal authorities, dealing with issuing of in- 
junctions said: ‘The discretion of a judge is 
the la wof tyrants; it is always unknown. it 
is different in different men; it is casual and 
depends upon eonstitution, tember, and pas- 
sion. At best it is ofttimes caprice; in the 
worst it is every vice, folly and passion to 
which human nature is liable.’ 

“Tt is therefore obvious that so long as 
trade unions and trade unionists are left to 
constitution, temper, passion and caprice of 
judges using their own discretion, and ig- 
noring the stability of law, their rights will 
be repeatedly infringed and the work of de- 
stroying their organizations will be pro- 
ceeded with.’’ 


Injunctions have also been the method of 
destroying the effectiveness of conciliation 
and arbitration machinery, created by law, 
in the matter of industrial disputes. 

When a board of investigation and concili- 
ation was established by the Minister of 
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Labor under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act of 1907, in a dispute between — 
the Toronto Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion and certain of its employes, an injunc- 
tion was secured restraining the board from 
functioning. 
ting in the question being carried to the 
Privy Council, the highest tribunal in the 


Litigation followed, culmina- 


British Empire, where the Act was declared 

unconstitutional. . 
The Province of Quebec a few years ago 

created legislative machinery for the arbi- 


tration of industrial disputes between incor- 


porated municipalities and civic employes. 
The Montreal Policemen’s Union invoked 
the provisions of the law and a board was 
established to investigate the dispute. This 
board was restrained from proceeding by 
the issuance of an injunction, and when the ~ 


matter was favorably disposed of over a 


year later, the men’s case was considerably 
weakened by the long delay. 


The tendency in Canada in the matter of 
injunctions in industrial disputes, it will be 
seen, is to follow American and not British 
practice. British law has already recognized 
that a strike must be effective to be of any 
service, and therefore the British parlia- 
ment, from time to time, has amended its 
laws so as to safeguard certain necessary 
activities connected with strikes, such as 
the freedom of speech and assembly, the 


right to organize and peacefully picket, etc. 


These things are not provided in the Crim- 
inal Code of Canada. 

But there is a way out. ; 

The labor movement of Canada demands 
(a) The insertion into the Criminal Code of 
the sections establishing the right of peace- 


ful picketing; (b) Repeal of amendments to 


the Criminal Code passed during the panicky 
session of parliament (1919), especially the 
elimination of the words “force,” “terror- 
ism,” and “industrial and ecoenomic change” 
as mentioned in 97b and other sections; (c) 


Amendments to define sympathetic strikes 


and bring Canadian law into harmony with 
the British law on this matter. 


When these amendments are made to the 
Criminal Code, Canadian workers will be 
afforded the same protection, under the 
law, as that enjoyed by British workers, and 
the use of the injunctions in industrial dis- 
putes will be practically impossible. 


WHEN CONGRESS IS “OFF DUTY.” 


By Edward Keating, 
(Editor of “Labor.’) 


Congress is the heart of our American de- 
mocracy. It vitalizes our institutions. With- 
out it our government would soon get out 
of touch with our people and become a 
bureaucratic autocracy. 


There is a different atmosphere in Wash- 
ington when the national legislature sus- 
pends business even for a few months. The 
policeman is not on his accustomed “beat.” 
It is a good time to put across “deals” 


which have been incubating for‘months, per- 
haps years. . 

The Shipping Board, with the president’s 
knowledge and approval, sells five fine pas- 
senger vessels: which cost the people $30,- 
000,000 for a sixth of their value. Thus the — 
Dollar Company — bitterly anti-union — se-_ 
cures a commanding position in ‘Pacific 
shipping, almost a monopoly. 

If Congress were in session what a . 


pees 


' 


on the Commission. 
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thunder of protest would go up in the House 
and Senate! 


The president slips Woodlock, — late fi- 
nancial writer for the Wall Street Journal 
—into the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion so he may “regulate” the railroads, 
whose handy man he has been for many 
years. ( 


Congress, with all its shortcomings, twice 


_ refused to “O. K.” this gentleman, but Con- 


gress is “off the president’s hands” now 
and cannot intervene. 


Possibly before the Solons reassemble in 
December, Woodlock will have completed 
the particular task for which he was wanted 
Or, perhaps, by that 
time, the President may succeed in making 


-terms with certain reactionary Democrats 


from the South and thus pave the way for 


his confirmation. 


The grand jury, convened for the express 
purpose of indicting Senator B. K. Wheeler, 
was “recessed” for four weeks, or until Con- 
gress was out of the way, before it was 
asked to present its findings in open court. 
With Congress on the job, the grand jury 
itself might have become the object of a 
searching investigation, and witnesses might 
have been given an opportunity to affirm 
or deny some of the many queer tales float- 
ing about Washington concerning the 
Wheeler case. 


The administration put former Congress- 
man W. E. Humphrey of Washington on the 
Federal Trade Commission so as to curb 
the activities of that body which had be- 
come the terror of “crooked business.” 


As soon as Congress had adjourned, 
Humphrey produced the new rules which 
“hog-tied” the Commission. It was impos- 
sible for Progressives like Norris, La Fol- 


| lette, Borah and Brookhart, to effectively 


a 


expose the deal. 

When a senator speaks from his place 
in the Senate, every news association car- 
ries at least a part of what he says. The 
nation listens. When he orates in his home 
town, the local paper may carry a column, 
but that is the end of it. 

That is why every interest that is pushing 
some crooked scheme wants Congress out 
of Washington. And that is one reason 
why every lover of his country should in- 
sist that Congress remain on the job prac- 
tically all the time. 

It is also a reason why those of us who 


.. Call ourselves Progressives should lose no 


Opportunity to send more men of the La 
Follette-Borah-Norris-Brookhart type to Con- 
eress. . 

If we ever succeed in getting a real 
Progressive majority in both houses, there 
is no limit to the good things which may be 
accomplished under the Constitution. As it 
is, with the tried and true Progressives in a 
Minority, some marvelous results have been 
secured. 

I hesitate to think what would have hap- 
pened to the republic and its people during 
the years since the Armistice was signed, 


_Wwhen the Palmers, 
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if Congress had not been here to raise a row 
the Daughertys, the 
the Burlesons and the Falls became too raw. 


Big Business fears Congress, and is con- 
stantly seeking to discredit it. Some of us, 
who should know better, have unwittingly 
played the game of Big Business in this 
particular. We have joined in the cheap 
jibes at Congress, its ignorance, its wind- 
jamming, its general futility. 


Let’s resolve not to do it any more. 


Criticise individual members of Congress 
as much as you like, or, better still, as much 
as they deserve, but don’t be persuaded to 
belittle Congress, the institution. 


In every free government the legislature 
has been the citadel of the people’s liberties 
until overthrown or corrupted by the 
executive. Our Congress is no exception. 


Plans are being laid to “educate” the 
country to accept another “Mellon Plan,” 
only this time it will not bear the name of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


It may be called the “Coolidge Plan” or 
the “Green Plan,” after a colorless Con- 
gressman from Iowa who happens to be 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. He is a great Pro- 
gressive when he is addressing the farmers 
of Iowa, but a reliable machine man when 
doing business in Washington. 


Whatever name the plan may have, its 
objects will be the same: 


_ (1) Cut the tax on big incomes from a 
maximum of 40 per cent to 25, or, if pos- 
sible, 15 per cent. . 

(2) Wipe out or greatly modify the 
Federal inheritance tax, which has de- 
veloped a tendency to break up large for- 
tunes. 


(3) End publicity. of income returns so 
the people will not learn the extent to which 
rich men have succeeded in evading the law. 


To pave the way for this legislation, the 
people will be told that a cut in rich men’s 
income taxes will be good for business. 


Why not -stimulate business by cutting 
the poor man’s taxes? 


The tariff on sugar, it is estimated, costs 
the consumers in this country $200,000,000 
a year. Everyone who uses sugar pays that 
tax at the rate of two cents a pound. I 
venture to say that the sugar tax amounts 
to twice as much as all the members of 
organized labor pay in income or inheritance 
taxes in a year. 

The Bread Trust is robbing the people of 
$500,000,000 a year in excess prices. 

The gasoline trust is holding up every 
man who owns a “flivver.” In this con- 
nection an interesting story comes from 
Nebraska, 


When “Charlie’ Bryan was governor he 
established state-owned oil distributing sta- 
tions and forced the trust to reduce its 
prices. When Bryan went out of office last 
January, these stations were closed. Up 
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went the price of “gas” six cents a gallon. 
Now note this: That advance in the price of 


gasoline cost the people of Nebraska more , 


in dollars and cents than all the direct taxes 
levied to support the state government. 


Mr. Coolidge would have us believe that 
the way to meet the situation is to reduce 
Mr. Rockefeller’s income tax and free him 
from the menace of an inheritance tax. The 
Coolidge proposal will be supported by all 
the newspapers and magazines without re- 
gard to the politics of their owners. 


« 
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The reason is not far to seek. The pub- 
lishing business is exceedingly profitable 
just now. Publishers are hard hit by the 
income tax. They want it reduced, not be- 
cause it will put an additional penny in the 
worker’s pay envelope, but because it will 
increase their bank balances. 


The pocket nerve is the most non-partisan 
thing in the universe. Suggest a reduction 
in the income tax and a Southern Demo- 
cratic editor finds it easy to love Calvin 
Coolidge, the Vermont Yankee. 


UNCLE SAM’S INDUSTRIAL PEACEMAKER. 
By Clint C. Houston 


On the seventh floor of the United States 
Department of Labor I found Uncle Sam’s 


industrial peacemaker—Hugh L. Kerwin, di-. 


rector of the Conciliation Service, a branch 
of the national government at Washington 
that is performing a very effective function, 
but one that receives very little publicity. 


It is composed of a corps of men and 
women trained and experienced in indus- 
trial affairs generally, whose duty it is to 
aid in the prevention of strikes or lockouts, 
or if this be impossible to act as negotiators 
in an effort to bring about amicable adjust- 
ments. 


Here is some interesting data which I ob- 
tained from Director Kerwin. It is an in- 
stance where figures speak out loud. 


During the four years that Secretary 
James J. Davis has presided over the De- 
partment of Labor approximately 2,000 in- 
dustrial disputes have been referred to the 
Conciliation Service. These cases directly 


and indirectly involved more than two and 


Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of Conciliation, 
United States Department of Labor. 


a half million of workers. Of the cases sub- 
mitted for conciliation the records show 
that the average of cases handled per month 
is 41, and an average of 37 cases per month 
adjusted, a majority through the sole ef- 
forts of the Conciliators assigned to this 
work by the Department of Labor. 


It should be understood, however, that 
the department heartily co-operates with 
any and all agencies seeking to settle an 
industrial controversy. 

Since the creation of the service in 1913, 
to the end of the fiscal year 1924, 6,393 in- 
dustrial disputes have been handled by rep- 
resentatives of the Conciliation Service. Di- 
rectly and indirectly concerned in these dis- 
putes were 10,119,385 men and women. 


More than 87 per cent of these cases 
were settled. Many of these cases threat- 
ened strikes, but did not reach the strike 
stage because of being adjusted through ne- 
gotiation in line with the conciliators’ sug- 
gestions and advice. 


‘Peace in Industry” is the slogan of Con- 
ciliation Service, and in speaking of the in- 
creasing calls for his service, Director Ker- 
win said: 

“More and more employers, more and 
more bodies of workers find that in this 
Conciliation Service they can resort to ex- 
perienced, trained, impartial advisers who 
enjoy a position of neutrality and detach- 
ment, and who can bring broad knowledge 
and cool judgment into disputes where heat, 
passion and prejudice have been unable to 
meet in settlement.” 


Few men have a broader knowledge of 
the men and women who work for wages, 
and their relations with employers, than 
does Hugh L. Kerwin. His experience and 
training admirably fit him for the job of 
“industrial peacemaker.” His early life was 
spent in Tioga county, Pennsylvania, where 
he attended grammar school in two of the 
mining towns, worked about the coal mines 
and spent his evenings in night school. 


Later his people moved to the county seat, 
where he had the opportunity of attending 
high school, and later a school of business. 
In the interim he worked in a window glass 
factory, as a bootmaker, his father’s trade, 
and which he followed during school vaca- 
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tions. Most members of his immediate fam- 
ily were railroaders, and at one time five 
of his cousins were conductors on the Erie 
railroad. He served a term as county audi- 
tor, then became accountant in a bank, and 
was correspondent for several nearby daily 
and weekly papers. 

Mr. Kerwin came to Washington in 1911 
as secretary to Congressman William B. 
Wilson, then chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. He thus witnessed the in- 
troduction of the bill (by Congressman Wil- 
son) creating the Department of Labor, was 
‘present at all the committee hearings on 
the measure and saw its various legislative 
steps until it was finally signed by Presi- 
dent Taft on March 4, 1913, one of his last 
acts before leaving office. 


When William B. Wilson was appointed 
by President Wilson as the first Secretary 
of Labor, on March 5, 1913, he named Mr. 
Kerwin as his secretary, a position he held 
for nearly five years, acting in that capacity 
and as assistant to the secretary during 
the World War period. 

In 1918, when Congress passed the War 

Emergency appropriation for the Depart- 
ment, it sanctioned the formation of a 
“Labor Adjustment” service for the dura- 
tion of the war. Mr. Kerwin, who in the 
meantime had been placed in charge of the 
conciliation work of the Department, was 
made Director of Labor Adjustment, the 
conciliation work proceeding under this head 
until July, 1919, when it again automat- 
ically became the Conciliation Service. 
- He also was a member of the Fuel Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense in 
1917, and of the Oil and Packing House 
Mediation Commissions in 1919. 

It is worthy of mention that while Mr. 
Kerwin came into the Department of Labor 
at its inception, changing political admin- 
istrations have not affected him, for the 
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reason that he is such a valuable asset to 
the Department and to the government that 
it would be next to impossible to fill his 
place with anyone so efficient and conscien- 
tious in performing his responsible duties. 


He possesses a nation-wide acquaintance 
with labor leaders in all fields of industry, 
and he has an .extensive personal acquaint- 
ance with employers, particularly in the 
mining and transportation fields. He was 
secretary of the first Federal, State and 
Municipal Employment Conference which 
convened at San Francisco in August, 1915, 
which later resulted in working out a sys- 
tem of co-operation between state and city 
public employment agencies with the Fed- 
eral Employment Service. 


The authority under which the industrial 
peacemaking machinery of the government 
was brought into existence is contained in 
Section 8 of the Organic Act, which author- 
izes “the Secretary of Labor to act as a 
mediator or to appoint Commissioners of 
Conciliation in industrial disputes whenever 
in his judgment the interest of industrial 
peace requires it to be done.” 


From the first it has not been the policy 
of the Department to intervene in trade dis- 
putes unless the workers, the management 
of the public directly affected requests its 
good offices. Representatives of the Con- 
ciliation Service possess no arbitrary power 
—in fact, the conciliators are negotiators, 
advisers and councillors in the field torn by 
industrial strife. They do not make deci- 
sions or hand down awards. They have no 
power to enforce their opinion or impose 
upon either employe or employer their in- 
dividual point of view. 

And the record achieved during the past 
twelve years entitles the directing head of 
this service to be designated as ‘“‘Uncle 
Sam’s Industrial Peacemaker.” 


BRITISH LEARNING THAT CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES ALWAYS PAY. 


By International Labor News Service. 


British employers have been asked by 
Prime Minister Baldwin to have a look at 
their affairs to see if some of the trouble 
with British industry doesn’t lie within their 
own doors. 


It has been next to impossible to find in 
_ American newspapers even a partial report 
of the important speech delivered by Mr. 
Baldwin before the British parliament, or of 
the equally important speech delivered by 
him the night before at Birmingham. 


But the premier suggested to his audience 
of employers that they examine into their 
affairs to find out whether their industries 
were over-capitalized, whether management 
was defective, whether there was waste in 
the use of plan and material and whether 
marketing was done as efficiently as it 
ought to be done. He asked them also to 
Observe whether so-called unskilled labor is 
more generally used in other countries than 
in England. 


Mr. Baldwin suggested, is his talk to the 
House of Commons, that there be an indus- 
trial truce and a joint labor-employer co- 
operation in examination of the industries of 
Great Britain. 

Serious things have been taking place in 
British industry. Not only have the British 
unions gone through a period of slumping 
membership, but there has been a long and 
terrific fight against unemployment. The 
employers, too, have had their great trials. 
Even now they watch a shipbuildiag order 
worth a million pounds sterling go from 
British ship owners to Hamburg. And they 
watch while German steel undersells Brit- 
ish steel. 

The agreement of the British miners to 
enter into a joint committee with the em- 
ployers—the committee to have eight miner 
members and as many employer members— 
te examine into the reason’s for the depres- 
sion in the coal trade, domestic and export, 
is no doubt in line with the Baldwin plea. 
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Developments of this character indicate 
that something constructive is going to be 
done to help British workers get up out of 
the slough into which they were plunged 
after the armistice. These developments 
look good. They promise action based upon 
a discovery of the facts. 

It is interesting to recall, however, that it 
is just a short space back to the time when 
British labor leaders were telling the Ameri- 
can trade union movement how to find short 
cuts to salvation. Between 1916 and 1924 
almost every imaginable panacea was offered 
free of charge to American labor by British 
labor leaders and by those who in England 
are allowed to call themselves labor leaders. 

We were offered, one by one, each guar- 
anteed a sure cure, the shop stewards, the 
Whitley councils, direct action, and the po- 
litical party. There were other minor cures, 
but these stand out as the major offerings. 
Great Britain has had all of these in liberal 
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doses, but none of them effected a cure. We 
do not offer the taunt, ‘Physician, heal thy- 
self,’ but we do offer congratulation on 
what looks at the moment like an abandon- 
ment of hope in panaceas and the adoption 
of rational, constructive, scientific action. 


' It is something like two years ago since 
the American Federation of Labor, through 
its president, Samuel Gompers, offered to 
American employers, in an hour of sore trial, 
substantially what is now offered in Eng- 
land—a joint inquiry into industry to find 
out what was wrong, to find and stop fric- 
tion, waste, injustice. For an equal period 
that very same idea has been producing re- 
sults on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Constructive policies vindicate themselves 
sooner or later. Impractical theorizing ulti- 
mately reveals its own weaknesses. Some- 
times it takes a long time, but it is unfail- 
ingly thus in the end. 


LABOR CHILDREN HOLD CONVENTION. 


Children of union labor members, repre- 
senting more than twenty New York clubs 
of Pioneer Youth of America, at their first 
convention on Saturday, April 4, adopted a 
resolution urging all club members to see 
that their parents buy union label bread. 
They also urged all clubs to raise money and 
clothes for the striking West Virginia min- 
ers. The convention adopted a tentative 
inter-club constitution, instructed the clubs 
to elect delegates to a permanent central 
committee, and decided to send delegates to 
a New York Conference of Youth Organi- 
zations. 


Of unique interest was the fact that the 
convention was managed entirely by the 
children. They had their own officers and 
committees, and their own Convention Com- 
mittee had worked out all the recommenda- 
tions which were later acted upon: The 
delegates, ranging in age from 9 to 17 years, 
were the children of machinists, printers, 
painters, carpenters, clothing workers and 
many other union members. 


The convention, held in the auditorium of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, 3 West 16th Street, New York, was 
called because of the desire of the older 
clubs for the formation of a permanent cen- 
tral body representing all the Pioneer Youth 
children’s clubs in the community so as to 
co-ordinate the work of the various clubs 
and organize inter-club activities. 


The convention opened with the singing of 
Pioneer Youth songs. Greetings were re- 
ceived from a number of trade union offi- 
cers and active workers in the field of work- 
ers’ education. The various clubs rendered 
reports of their activities, most interesting 
of which were those of the Nature and 
Athletic Club, which announced that it had 
collected five cents a week from each mem- 
ber until it had a total of $5.00 to send to 
the West Virginia miners on strike; the re- 
ports of the Leader Club that it was collect- 


ing money and clothes for the miners; and 
that of the Lincoln Progressives that they 
had voted to send $1.50 out of their $2.00 
treasury to the tornado sufferers in the mid- 
dle west. It was announced that 3 bundles 
of clothes had already been sent to the West 
Virginia miners and that more were being 
collected. 


Thomas J. Curtis, president of the adult 
organization which sponsors the Pioneer 
Youth movement, said, regarding this inno- 
vation in labor activities: 


“This convention marks a great step for- 
ward for Pioneer Youth. While the children’s 
clubs were all self-governing, most of their 
time heretofore has been taken up with dis- 
covering their own abilities, with accustom- 
ing themselves to working as groups, and 
planning their own program. Now, however, 
their interests hase definitely grown beyond 
their own club and they are ready jointly 
to assume responsibility for a good deal of 
the work of inter-club activities. 


“The greatest promise for Pioneer Youth 
vitality is the fact that the children have 
shown so much interest, not alone in form- 
ing and conducting their own clubs, but as 
well in their efforts to make Pioneer Youth 
a factor in the community.” 


Pioneer Youth, which proposes to develop 
an out of door club and camp program for 
workers’ children, and to combine it with 
activities that will help in developing an 
interest in the social ideals on which the 
labor movement is based, has been endorsed 


by numerous labor organizations and is now 


beginning to extend its work to the states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


A MASTERPIECE. 


Mrs. Brown was almost speechless as she — 


beheld the Grand Canyon. 
“Isn’t it wonderful?” she gushed. 


“Tll say so,” responded Mr. Brown, who 
mixed contracting with politics. “Boy, that 
was some excavating job.”—Ex. 


a ma ss = pi 2 
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DEATH OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT PRING. 


After an illness of about ten months’ duration, International Vice-President George 
W. Pring passed away in a hospital in Kansas City, Mo., on March 26th from cancer of 
the bladder, which, it is stated, he contracted as a result of drinking polluted water 
while on a trip in the south. 


Medical doctors worked on him for months in an effort to produce a cure and 
when finally they operated and found the cause of the trouble they gave up hope of 
bringing about a cure, and as a last resort he was brought to a Kansas City cancer 
hospital about a month before his death, and that, too, failed to give relief and gradually 
grew worse until his death. His wife, son, daughter and son-in-law were with him when 
he passed away. His remains were taken back to Des Moines, Iowa, for interment. 

International President Franklin and International Assistant President Atkinson 
were in attendance at the funeral. 

Brother Pring was appointed Vice-President to succeed International Vice-President 
Coots, who died early last year. He was General Chairman of District No. 5 of the 
Rock Island Railroad System for many years, was Chairman of District No. 1 of the 
Railway Employees Department for a number of terms and during the government op- 
eration of railroads served as a member of Adjustment Board No. 2. Brother Pring 
was a hard and faithful worker and he will be missed by our Brotherhood. 

The Journal joins his legion of friends in extending sincere sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife and family. May he rest in peace. 


ALL LODGES SHOULD BE REPRESENTED AT NEXT CONVENTION. 


It is hardly necessary to point out the importance of all lodges being represented 
by delegates at our next convention, so that it may be thoroughly representative of our 
membership, and the actions and legislation taken by it, voice the wishes of at least a 
large majority of our membership. 

Owing to the adverse industrial conditions which have prevailed for some time, no 
doubt the finances of many of our lodges will not sustain the entire expense of paying 
the wages of their delegates; therefore, our members should commence at once to raise 
additional funds for this purpose. An evening’s entertainment of some kind could be 
arranged for, which would raise the necessary amount, besides furnishing recreation 
and pleasure for those participating. In some cases such an entertainment would take 
the form of an ice cream social, in others a card party, drawing or picnic. In any of 
which success would be assured if an active committee is appointed and the other 
members properly co-operate. 

. The Grand Lodge allows railroad fare, including Pullman, and $6.00 per day for one 
delegate from each lodge, so that all the lodge will have to bear is the pay of delegate 
for time lost and any incidental expenses they may have to incur. We have at the pres- 
ent time more than one hundred and fifty lodges with a membership of less than 
twenty-five each; therefore, the regular income for these lodges will hardly sustain this 
expense by itself; however by getting out and doing a little hustling sufficient funds 
may be raised. The mémbers of some small lodges may say, “Oh, well, we are so few 
in numbers we won’t be missed and it won’t make any difference whether we are repre- 
sented or not.” Such sentiments, however, are wrong. 

Conditions throughout the country are not the same. When important matters of 
policy come up for action they may affect your members differently from those in other 
sections, and if your delegate is on hand he can point this out and possibly have a 
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change made that would be more satisfactory. Furthermore it is entirely possible that 

a delegate from some small lodge may offer the wisest solution for some of the most 
important problems that arise for action during the convention. Therefore, every lodge 

in good standing should strive earnestly to have at least one delegate present when the ~— 
convention is called to order. Many important problems will come up that will favorably 

or adversely affect our Brotherhood for years, according to the action taken upon them; 
therefore, the importance of a full representation cannot be overestimated. 


THE U. S. SUPREME COURT “HANDS DOWN” TWO DECISIONS 
EFFECTING LABOR. 


The supreme court of the United States rendered two decisions effeeting labor’s 
interest recently, one of which was in reference to the open shop fight in San Francisco, 
Calif. This fight has been waged for a number of years. By a combination of builders 
and building material men they sought to drive out all competing bidders who would 
not agree to run an “open shop” job. Contractors who had agreements with their em- 
ployees were refused as customers by the material men, and many were driven out of 
business because of their inability to get material. 

In May, 1923, the federal government started proceedings against this combination 
because of violating the Sherman anti-trust laws, and finally the federal district court 
rendered a decision to the effect that the law had been violated, and issued a restrain- 
ing order forbidding the continuance of the permit to purchase material system used 
by these open shoppers. The decision was appealed and now the supreme court rules 
that this permit system was not a restraint of interstate commerce. Thus the status 
of the case is placed back where it was when the federal government entered suit; 
however, the merits of the case, only so far as it applied to interstate commerce is con- 
cerned, was not entered into. It would appear as if the supreme court took the position 
that this was a matter for the state courts to handle. Surely it is a conspiraey against 
the freedom of contract or trade and some law should be found to break up this 
abominable combination. 

The other decision rendered was in reference to the notorious industrial court law 
of Kansas. This time the court rules that compulsory arbitration is unconstitutional, 
and that this court cannot legally regulate the hours of labor. Previously it rules this 
industrial court could not set the wages of employees. This practically wipes the law 
out of existence, as the only remaining feature is its prohibition against striking, and 
as it is clearly inconsistent with human freedom and our constitution to chain freemen 
to their jobs, this, too, must fail of its own weight, and, therefore, about all that is left 
of Mr. Allen’s cure-all law is its nauseating memory and the judges, and these were 
scrambled up with other commissions by the recent session of the legislature. Other 
appeal cases in reference to this law are still pending, we believe, and it is a safe bet 
that it will not work any great wonders in the future. 


BROTHER CHARLES McDONALD APPOINTED INTERN hee eee 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Brother Charles A. McDonald, General Chairman of District Lodge No. 5 of-the 
Missouri Pacific System, has been appointed International Vice-President for the Mis- 
souri and Kansas Section to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Vice-President 
Pring. 

Brother McDonald has held the position of General Chairman of District Lodge 
No. 5 for a number of years, and also holds the position of President of District No. 1 
of-the Railway Employees Department. When appointed he was acting as International 
Representative of the Brotherhood. 

As Brother McDonald has had many years of experience in the movement, we feel 
sure he will make good in his new duties. The Journal joins in wishing him every 
success. 


OUR MEMBERS SHOULD STUDY THE RAILROAD CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN. 


One of the problems in connection with the future policies of our Brotherhood 
likely to be discussed at our convention in September is that of the co-operative plan 
of working with railroad management, similar to that in force on the B. & O. Railroad 
System for some time, and which has recently been adopted by the System Federation 
of shop employees of the C. & N. W. System, and also put into effect in the Moncton 
shops of the Canadian National Railroad. The objects sought to be accomplished by 
this plan is to stabilize employment and produce more efficiency through a more thor- 
‘ough co-ordination of the efforts of the supervising forces and the workmen. If by 
this or any other form of co- operation these things can be brought about in an equitable 
way, it is certainly to be desired. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover is authority for the statement that there is a waste : 
of from 20 to 30 per cent in the production and distribution of industry. He further ; 
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states that through reforms brought about through his department, an annual saving of 
$600,000,000 has been accomplished in industry. If the whole of this waste could be 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum, it should open the way for better wages and 
higher standards of living for those in industry. Whether the co-operative plan, as so 
far tried out, has produced all that was claimed for it or not, we are unable to say; 
many have praised, while some criticize. However, such is the case in all things, and 
this should not prevent our giving the subject serious, sober and unprejudiced investi- 
gation and thought, so that at the proper time intelligent and wise action may be taken. 

Experiences of the past show that our industrial problems and evils cannot be 
entirely solved or remedied by legislative enactment; often when such a remedy is 
applied to one, others are produced. The true solution and remedies lie with the man- 
agement and the employees. Where voluntary agreement and co-operation is in force, 
friction generally eases and equity prevails. Labor is committed to this policy and 
when employers as a whole recognize the advantages of collective bargaining a long 
step forward will be made. 

Recently a meeting under the auspices of the Civic Federation was held in New 
York for the purpose of discussing this waste in industry and to devise ways to eliminate 
same. The meeting was attended by a number of manufacturers, President Green of 
the A. F. of L. and a number of others. What was accomplished we are not informed, 
but it is at least encouraging to see joint meetings of employees and labor for the 
remedying of the matter. By investigation and study our members may inform them- 
- selves and be prepared to pass upon the matter wisely at our convention. 


THE SEVEN-DAY WORK WEEK SHOULD BE ABOLISHED ON 
RAILROADS. 


One of the most deadening and enervating evils of railroading is the system of 
working employees seven days a week, from one year’s end to another. While all 
employed in railroad service are not required to work every day, a large proportion of 
them are, and this is especially true in the transportation department, and this includes 
-shopmen employed in roundhouses and others whose duties are to keep in repair motive 
power and rolling stock. 

While the need of continuous passenger service is apparent, owing to the long 
distances traversed by transcontinental trains, as well as the volume of passengers 
using Sunday for this purpose, still it appears to us that a system could be devised 
whereby every employee could have every seventh day off, even though that day would 
not fall on Sunday for everyone. By employing extra men in each service, a schedule 
could be arranged whereby each man would be relieved from work one day in each 
week. The editor of Forbes Magazine is strongly advocating the elimination of the 
seven-day work week, and is urging the management to voluntarily bring this reform 
about. In a recent issue of his magazine he writes as follows: 

“Frankly, I do.not blame the 365-day workers for voting for demagogues, for I know 
that if I had to slave every day, without respite, from January ist to December 31st, and 
had to start all over and do the same thing the next year and the next and the next, I 
would vote for anybody or anything that promised to bring about a different order. Do 
railway managers, who are more blame-worthy than any one class for the seven-day 
week, imagine that no political leader will take up this flagrantly un-American crime 
and make himself a national hero by having it abolished by law?” 

While the doing away with the seven-day week would reduce the present income 
of those working it, things would gradually adjust itself to the change and they would 
then receive as much for six days as they now do for seven. When the ten-hours-a-day 
system was in force in the shops, men worked not only these hours but many long 
hours of overtime and did not receive as much at the end of the month as they now 
do under the eight-hour system, even with the difference of cost of living taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, it would give them more time for recreation and pleasure, 
as well as recuperation, that would mean a longer lease of life. The seven-day work 
week will eventually disappear in all lines of industry, as it is a reform in the right 
direction. 


COURT RULES PACKING COMPANY MAY DISCONTINUE PENSIONS. 


It will be remembered that some time ago the Armour Packing Company took over 
the Morris Packing Company, and the new owners refused to bear the expense of 
continuing the pension system formerly in force in the Morris plants. The Morris 
family contributed to the pension fund so that it might be continued for awhile, and 
then payments ceased. The matter was taken into the circuit court of Chicagc to compel 
the Armour Company to meet the obligations arising under this plan; now we are told 
the court rules the Armour Packing Company could not be required to do so, that the 
pension was a gratuity and not a contract with its employees, and that it could dis- 
continue the same at any time it so desired. 

This kind of a decision is soft for the company, but the facts in the case clearly 
show a valid obligation that should be binding and enforcible in law. The pensions 
were offered as a part of the reward for continuous service for a long period of years 
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and it was so accepted and no doubt served to keep many in the employ of this com- 
pany, even at less wages than they could have secured elsewhere, with the hope of. 
retiring in their old age on a pension. 

This should serve to show those similarly placed in other companies offering 
pensions that the mere promise of an employer is not sufficient and that it should be 
made a part of a written contract; or, better still, when employers start such a scheme, 
they should be made to incorporate it as a part of contract under which they work. 

Another feature of the same nature is the group blanket insurance taken out by 
some employers for their employees. This insurance is in force en masse and only 
so long as the individual is in the employ of the company taking out same. Under 
this plan men may work for this employer for years and until they begin to grow old 
and infirm, when through some means or another they may have to change employees 
and their new employer may not have such insurance. Consequently they will then . 
find it expensive, if not impossible, to get other insurance. 

Where men are working under the old age pension system, they should work to 
have this made a part of the contract under which they work and see that a fund is 
created and set aside for its maintenance, and where the group insurance is offered by 
employers they should insist on the policies being individually made out in their name 
with the right to keep up same should they change employers. Otherwise both schemes 
are a delusion and a snare. 


BROOKWOOD COLLEGE TO HOLD A RAILROAD LABOR INSTITUTE. 


Brookwood Labor College, located at Katonak, N. Y. (which is about 40 miles from 
New York City), is arranging to hold a Railroad Labor Institute this summer, under 
the auspices of the Editors of the Railroad Labor Journals. Plans for this were dis- 
cussed between representatives of the college and the editors at a recent meeting held 
in Washington, D. C., and a committee of editors was appointed to work up the matter. 

The committee decided that August would be the best time for holding the insti- 
tute, but the exact time has not been finally determined yet. As to the length of time 
to be covered, it was decided that it should be for at least one week, and this could 
be extended to two weeks if the demand was sufficient to justify same. The committee 
drew up a tentative program of subjects to be discussed, which includes the following: 

“Labor and the public interest in the valuation of railroads.” “Hffect of proposed 
consolidation of railroads on the public and organized labor.” ‘Does the Railroad 
Labor Board function in the interest of the public and labor?” ‘‘The Howell-Barkley 
bill and other legislation aiming to restore original practices of collective bargaining.” 
“Labor participation in production management (as under B. & O. plan) and its effect.” 
“How the Railroad Labor Press may most effectively serve the membership.” ‘The 
Plumb Plan and Industrial Democracy.’ ‘Consumers co-operation and the cost of 
living.” “History and possibilities of labor banking.” ‘Public ownership of water 
power and other public utilities.” ‘Welfare of the railroad man away from home, 
including railroad Y. M. C. A., ete.” “Union life insurance, pensions, etc.” These 
subjects are to be handled by experts and experienced speakers, and the various sub- 
jects discussed in detail. 

The college is situated on a 53- -acre tract of land amid the hills and woods of 
Westchester County, New York, and we are told it is an ideal place to spend a vaca- 
tion. The management has reduced the expense for those attending this institute to 
the lowest limit—that is, $20 per week. This will include board, room and tuition. 
This is much less than one would have to pay at the average summer resort, and this 
would be a good way for some of our members to spend their vacation. In addition 
to the rest and recreation, they would have the advantages of the educational feature 
of the institute. However, the capacity of the college is limited, and they only desire 
to have a total of forty in attendance at a time; therefore, those desiring to attend 
should arrange to do so beforehand. 


MRS. LOUIS WEYAND PASSES AWAY. 


Word was received at headquarters announcing the death on April 14th of Mrs. 
Louis Weyand, wife of former Acting International President Brother Louis Weyand, 
at their home in Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Weyand had been sick for more than a year, 
we believe, and gradually grew worse until the end. 

Besides her husband Mrs. Weyand leaves behind her to mourn their loss a son 
and three daughters. 

No detail of the funeral has so far been received, but we presume interment was 
made in Cleveland. 

The Journal joins in extending sympathy to Brother Vas and family in their 
bereavement. 


A MEMBER EMBARKS IN THE HOTEL BUSINESS. 


No doubt the many friends and acquaintances of Brother Robert Duff, an old-time 
member of Lodge No. 377 of Moline, Ill., will be surprised to learn of his embarking 
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in the business of running a hotel. However, we recently received a letter from him 
in which he stated he had secured control of the New Thurmont Hotel of Thurment, 
Md., which is located in the Cumberland Mountains. 

Brother Duff was a pioneer in our Brotherhood and worked for the Rock Island 
for years and came out in the general strike of July, 1922. He sends his regards to 
all the old members and extends all a hearty welcome to visit him should they have 
occasion to travel that way. 

We wish Brother Duff every success in his new avocation. 


_ STABILIZATION OF RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT STILL AN UNSOLVED 
PROBLEM. 


We were told some time ago that the railroad management had appointed a com- 
mittee to study the subject of fluctuations in employment at different periods of the 
year and to bring in recommendations for a remedy. However, we believe this com- 
mittee must be still wrestling with the problem, for the evil still exists. According 
-to the records recently published on the subject, the number of employees in October, 
1924, was 1,822,616 and in December, 1924, the number had decreased to 1,736,699, a © 
difference of nearly 94,000. 

Just think what privations, hardships and want init be produced by throwing 
such a large army of men out of employment at the worst season of the year, when 
winter is approaching, and this, too, from just one industry. Of course, in some classes 
of railroad work, such, for instance, as out-of-door laying of stone, brick or concrete 
work, it is not feasible to carry on operations during the severely cold weather, but 
other kinds of needed work might be found to provide steady work for those so employed. 

In the repairing of locomotives there could be a much more systematic program 
arranged whereby a steady force would be employed the year around. Generally, in 
the past, engines needing overhauling were taken out of service, white-leaded and left 
for months in that condition, and not until traffic increases made it imperative that 
motive power be increased was the work of overhauling commenced, and then it usually 
meant night and day for weeks, with a greatly increased force. After the rush was 
over the forces were again reduced and the same old practice of letting bad order 
engines accumulate until needed was continued. 

If a different system prevailed whereby each engine in need of overhauling was 
overhauled promptly and in turn, a regular force could be kept at work steady the year 
around. The cost of repairs would be less and at the same time the hardships of lay- 
offs would be avoided. We are told the Interstate Commerce Committee is devoting 
some attention to the matter and it is to be hoped a solution will be found. It will 
make for efficiency and economy of management, and at the same time eliminate the 
hardships of frequent lay-offs. 


CONGRESS AUTHORIZES THE BUILDING OF A NUMBER OF 
CRUISERS AND GUNBOATS. 


During the recent session of congress, authority was given for the construction of 
eight first-class scout cruisers, not to exceed in cost $11,000,000 each, exclusive of 
armor and armament, and six river gunboats, not to exceed in cost $7,000,000 each. 
Congress also authorized the modernizing of the New York, Texas, Florida, Utah, 
Arkansas and Wyoming, at a total cost not to exceed $18,360,000 in all. 

This work will consist of the installation of additional protection against submarine 
attack, of the installation of anti-air attack deck protection, and of the conversion of 
such vessels to oil burning. In addition to this, for the New York and Texas, a new 
fire control system will be installed. The work of modernizing these ships will be a 
.big job and will give employment to a large number of men for some time. The 
present program for this work is, we believe, as follows: 

The Florida and Utah will be repaired at the Boston Navy Yard. The Florida is 
available now. Arkansas and Wyoming to be repaired at Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
with the Arkansas available about September 1st. Texas and New York to be repaired 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, with the Texas available about August Ist. One of the 
cruisers will be built at the New York Navy Yard, and in addition to this the engines 
for two submarines and the six river gunboats will be built in this yard. One of the 
submarines is to be built at the Mare Island Navy Yard, and the other at the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Navy Yard. 

The hulls of the river gunboats will be built at the Asiatic Station, as it was not 
thought practical to build them here, presumably owing to their shallow draft, as they 
are to be used in Asiatic rivers. Private bids will be asked for building the other 
cruiser similar to the one to be built in the New York yard. These two, we believe, 
are of a lighter type than those just authorized by congress to be built. Construction 
is now proceeding at the Bremerton Navy Yard on the submarine tender Holland. 

With this program put in operation, work in many of our navy yards should be 
brisk by fall. Repairs to other vessels of the navy will be distributed later, no doubt, 
according to capacity and availability. 'Phis will, no doubt, be encouraging news to 
those of our members who have been dependent on navy yard work. 


& 
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SALE OF VESSELS BY SHIPPING BOARD BRINGS VIGOROUS 
A PROTEST. 


Recently the U. S. Shipping Board, by a 4 to 38 vote, decided on sell five of the 
President type passenger ships to the Dollar Steamship Company of San Francisco. 
These ships have been in operation for some time by the San Francisco Orient Line. 
By being successful in getting its bid accepted, the Dollar Steamship Company not 
only gets three vessels at less than one-third their cost, but at the same time wipes a 
competitor off the map, as it has no other ships to take their place. The Orient Line 
officials made a higher bid, it seems, but was not in a position to offer as much cash. 

However, we were told the policy of the government would be to dispose of its 
merchant ships at a fair price and at the same time encourage the establishment of 
regular lines of ships. The wiping out of the Orient Line for the benefit of a competing 
line does not indicate that this policy will be carried out in good faith. Furthermore, 
only a short time since it was disclosed by Senator Cousins, through an investigation 
of the treasury, that a steamship line on the Atlantic had been remitted more than 
two millions of dollars of taxes due the United States. The excuse given by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was that this company would be forced to suspend its operations 
if payment of the full amount was required, and he accepted about one-third of same 
in full payment so the company could continue to operate; and now the Shipping Board 
decides to wipe another line off the map for the benefit of a competitor. 

Officials of the Seamen’s Union charge that if these ships are turned over to the 
Dollar Line, it means the displacement of American seamen by Chinese coolies, as the 
latter company mans its ships with such labor. Two of the three members of the 
Shipping Board have entered protests against the action of the board, and the Orient 
has secured a temporary injunction prohibiting consummation of the sale, and for 
the present the matter is tied up. Many of the former transactions of the Shipping 
Board were rotten and this latest stunt seemingly is not much better. 


DIRECTOR WRIGHT OF THE A. F. OF L. PUBLICITY AND INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES RESIGNS. 3 


Chester M. Wright, director of the Publicity and Information Service of the A. F. 
of L., who has occupied that position since it was organized about six years ago, recently 
tendered his resignation, to the regret of all who knew him, as he showed marked 
ability as a writer and newspaper man. 

However, labor will not lose Mr. Wright’s services entirely, we believe, as he 
announced his intention of continuing with the International Labor News Service, of 
which he is editor. He also holds the position of English Language Secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

The Journal joins in wishing al Wright every success in his future plans and 
other activities. 


COPIES OF JANUARY, 1911, ISSUE OF JOURNAL ARE NEEDED. 


Our supply of January, 1911, Journals has been exhausted, and recently we have 
had requests for copies from libraries which are endeavoring to complete their files of 
our Journal, which we are unable to supply. Furthermore, we would like very much to 
have some extra copies on hand for future reference and needs. Therefore, we appeal to 
our members to look over their accumulations of Journals, and if they can spare this 
number to kindly send it to us. !t will be appreciated highly. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 


(Strike on.) Ta. (Unfair.) 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
(Federated strike on.) folky Vai. (Untair) 

McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Md. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) » 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 5 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 4 

Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Lake City, Utah. - (Unfair.) Kas. (Unfair.) af 

J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Burtalo. Ny. Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. | 
(Unfair.) (Unfair.) 


Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- ‘ : 
fair on. Atlantic: Ol, Works dob, pitta eo mierosy Ei pho hen ati 


burgh, Pa.) MclIlvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) fair.) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler C. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
Works, Shreveport, La. . (Unfair.) Orleans, La.’ (Unfair.) . 
Des Moines Electric Power Plant, Des Red Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. : 


Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- Long Island Railroad. 
fair.) Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Just a brief report for April Journal of 
conditions and activities in and around 
Tide Water, Virginia, of several local lodges 
of the International Brotherhood, which are 
still active in holding their membership in- 
tact, and reinstating delinquents that fell 
by the wayside during one of the worst and 
most acute business depressions in the his- 
tory of the Old Dominion. Nevertheless, 
the old members who have passed through 
an industrial baptism of fire since the year 
1922, are still on the job and with all the 
energy and loyalty of trade unionism in 
preparation for the time to come when jus- 
tice and industrial recognition will again 
spread its wings of peace from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Oceans, and by organized 
members of the International Brotherhood 
who have realized from bitter past experience 
how necessary it is that organization must 
and shall be preserved to successfully meet 
an organized financial force that knows no 
limit to destroy every avenue of opportunity 
to organized labor. 


And why the unorganized men of our 
craft can’t seé the slavish position they 
have drifted into because of their lack of 
organization, is sure one of the problems 
that must be met and handled by the Inter- 
national and local Unions, in the interest of 
the members of our organization who know 
that where there is no organization or co- 
operation existing that industrial slavery be- 
comes evident at once, and American man- 
hood goes with it, and all the pimps, crooks 
and understrappers of crooked business gen- 
erally get full control in any shop or plant 
#where no organization exists. For every 
\ worker -of ordinary common sense knows 
that organization is just as necessary to 
compete with present industrial conditions 
as the air we breathe to sustain human life; 
and no worker that’s fair to his fellow 
craftsmen can contradict that statement, as 
organized labor is today, tomorrow and aft- 
erwards, and until such time as the pres- 
ent grinding unfair, economic situation is 
reversed, so that justice may reign supreme 
through intelligent efforts and organized co- 
operative action in the labor movement, and 
at the ballot box by organized workers who 
know the value of political and organized 
liberty for real American citizens and trade 
Unionists. No American wage worker can 
claim that title unless a member of his craft 
organization. He may tell you that he is 
and always was a Union man, but most of 
us know from experience entirely different, 
for a cringing slacker don’t, nor never will, 
represent the true type of American man- 
hood. The writer may be a trifle radical in 
his opinion in connection with what consti- 
tutes a real American wage worker, but past 
events for the last two years in the railroad 


strike have given all of us a lesson that I 
trust will long be remembered. So to avoid 
a repetition of what made possible the con- 
ditions that confronts the organized labor 
movement of the Land of Opportunity, let 
us in the future work together with a real 
spirit of co-operation—one for all and all 
for one—as a business proposition, gov- 
erned at all times by Constitutional disci- 
pline, which always points to the mileposts 
of success. The only roads that lead to ulti- 
mate success is organization, co-operation, 
and that silent little power when used in the 
interest of good government—the ballot box. 
Do we use the ballot box in the interest of 
good government No; because if we did, 
the man in the White House would move in 
a different direction in securing his official 
family known as Cabinet Officers who ad- 
minister the affairs of government. 


But there was just enough of real Amer- 
icans in the United States Senate to block 
an appointment to the office of Attorney 
General (Warren) who was a close friend of 
the sugar trust, and was twice nominated 
by the President and rejected by the Senate, 
which gives us considerable hope for the fu- 
ture. If the wage earners only watch events 
and take advantage of an opportunity that 
is honorable and: legitimate, as well as es- 
sential to the future welfare, not only of or- 
ganized labor, but every citizen of the coun- 
try. For the American people are fair when 
the issue is the protection and fair dealing 
of the men and women who toil for a living, 
unless a few hard-boiled Retrogrades, whose 
primary object is to rule or ruin every pos- 
sibility of human rights and human prog- 
ress, in a country dedicated to the very 
fundamentals that makes these rights and 
progress possible. 


Yes, where are we drifting to, and who is 
responsible for it For when we look 
around and see conditions from a political 
and industrial viewpoint, the answer shows 
itself without asking. Just listen to what 
ex-Senator Beveridge of Indiana has to say 
about conditions in our government: 


“Let us well consider the appalling fact, 
that one adult person out of every twenty 
engaged in business or industry in America, 
is either a special agent, official or em- 
ploye of the government. Another aston- 
ishing fact, and a twin sister of the above, 
is that Americans are forbidden by law to 
do more things, and by law forced to do 
more things than were the Russian people 
under the Czar, or the German people un- 
der the Kaiser. Moreover, nearly all of 
their repressive, oppressive and autocratic 
laws and regulations have been forced on 
the statute books by selfish minorities, of 
whom our lawmakers and administrators 
are in terror.” 


Such a statement makes it appear that 
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popular government of the masses is a 
failure, but it’s not a failure by any means, 
providing the disinterested in good govern- 
ment wise up to the real situation by plac- 
ing the selfish minorities at the home base 
where they belong. For our government 
when founded at the expense of blood and 
treasure on that great principle of lawful 
individual liberty, just as long as such lib- 
erty does not interfere with lawful Consti- 
tutional rights of his neighbor. But never- 
theless as a Nation we have gained wonder- 
fully. But many people think that this so- 
called. great advancement of the country’s 
strength was gained at the expense of col- 
lective and individual liberty, which, in my 
opinion, is absolutely correct. Political’ and 
industrial history in the last few years show 
very plainly that the American people have 
drifted far away from Constitutional moor- 
ings, and don’t seem to realize the danger- 
ous rocks ahead, regardless of what organ- 
ized labor has drifted through since the 
World War. 


However, regardless of all that, the vast 
majority of the American people are not 
cowards, and have proved it on the battle 
fields of Lexington and Belleau Wood. But 
what good is physical courage where moral 
courage is not effective when a political 
house cleaning is so necessary to place in 
legislative halls officials that will represent 
all of the American people. And when I 
say the people, I mean the organized men 
and women that are trying to save our re- 
publican institutions by applying the anchor 
that was placed on the old ship of state so 
as to prevent the very conditions we are 
now passing through. 


_ in Locals 57 and 428. 
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In concluding this report, I am very much 
pleased to note a decided change for the bet- 
ter in the general labor movement in the 
Tide Water section of Virginia, and also 
the local lodges of the International Broth- 
erhood in gaining new members, as well as 
reinstating delinquents, and more especially 
May the laudable and 
necessary work of reorganization go on and 
on until every craftsman who works at the 
trade of Boilermaking and Iron Shipbuilding 
will be within the fold of the International 
Brotherhood. For there is no avenue for 
the protection of the wage earner of our 
country but organization, education and col- 
lective co-operation and the ballot box. 


Lodge 298 of the Seaboard Railroad is 
the banner lodge in this neck of the woods, 
and with a 100 per cent membership, and 
affiliated with the Seaboard Air Line Fed- 
eration of shop crafts, whose general chair- 
man, Brother Garris, at all times with an 
eye single for the interest of the members 
he represents; always firm, yet conserva- 
tive in accordance with the gravity of a 
pending situation that comes up while in 
conference with the officials of the com- 
pany. 

Let us hope for greater success in the 
near future, for the last two years of gen- 
eral depression has weighed heavily on all, 
and in particular on the organized labor 
movement of the country, who bore the bur- 
den, like Union men should, in defense of 
a principle that no living man can crush in 
Americans; that understands what freedom 
means to the wage earners of our, country. 
—-I am yours fraternally, Thos. Nolan, Inter- 
national Vice President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For Period from March 15 to April 13, 1925. 


Watrous, Sask. 
At the time of my last report, I was en- 


gaged with the situation in Winnipeg, visit- 


ing the various railroad shops and round: 
houses, in a continuance of the campaign to 
get those places properly organized, and 
which I continued until March 29th. 


From that date until now I have spent 
from one day or more at Dauphin, Man., 
Kamsack, Humbolt, Prince Albert, Wynyard, 
North Battleford, Biggar, Saskatoon and here 
and in all those points except Dauphin and 
Humbolt, all our possible members are 
either in good standing or have agreed to 
join up in the near future. 


Four out of six of our possible members 
at Humbolt also agreed to join up again, 
as up until about nine months ago, that 
many of them were members, however, they 
have several active knockers among the 
shop-trades at that point, which means, that 
as per usual, more attention is often taken 
of what they have to say, than of those who 
have and are really assuming the respon- 
sibilities of keeping a union going. This ac- 


counts for the men at Humbolt being un- 
organized. 

At Dauphin, they have not as yet got over 
the results of the sessionist movement, to 
the ‘extent that they will again join up with 
their fellow workers, who are and have been 


maintaining conditions for them. However,» 


very few if any of them are in the sessionist 
movement. It is more a case of dues-dodging. 


At all the other points, I found our mem- 
bers and the other trades taking a greater 
interest in maintaining the agreement, etc., 
than ever before, while the membership of 
Local No. 600 residing in Saskatoon and 
vicinity, are taking a greater interest in 
the affairs of the local, than they have since 
same was started in 1920. 


Assigned Days Off in Consecutive Order. 


At a number of points on the railroads in | 


Canada, it has been the practice, when re- 
ducing the hours to forty per week, to NOT 
arrange each employe’s two regular as- 
signed days off duty, in a consecutive or- 
der. 


Wherever this is attempted the matter 
should be taken up as a grievance, as there ; 


Soe 
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is no good reason why the two days should 
be other than in a consecutive order, as that 
affords those concerned an opportunity to 


make a trip or in other ways, utilize his 


two days off duty to a better advantage. 


If the matter cannot be adjusted by the 
local committee, then same _ should be 
handed over to the general chairman of the 
district for that section, to adjust with the 
higher officials. 


Organizing the Helpers. 


At a number of points in the writer’s dis- 
trict, the boilermaker is a member in good 
standing, while his helper is not, and as it 


-is impossible for an organizer to visit such 


points, in some cases for a long time, it 
should be possible for each boilermaker who 
is a member, to also get his helper or- 
ganized and to see that he stays that way. 

The writer when he worked at the trade, 
as well as many others that he knows of, 
always made it a point to do everything 
possible to have his helper in the union with 
him, for while the mechanic needs to be or- 
ganized, keep in mind that he don’t require 
to be organized, quite aS much as the helper, 
who in our organization receives the same 
amount of financial benefits, although he 
pays considerable less dues, and who it re- 


quires a greater amount of effort on the 


part of the organization to keep his wages 
up, due to the nature of the skill or lack of 
skill involved. Anyone who has ever par- 
ticipated in schedule negotiations can cer- 
tify to the latter being true. 

Therefore this appeal is made to every 
boilermaker whose helper is not in the 
Union, to do your best to get him to become 
a member. 


Where Our Money Goes. 


For the past 18 months, I. V. P. Brother 
Ryan, has been presenting different state- 
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ments, in his reports in the pages of the 
Journal, showing in detail how the money 
received by the Grand Lodge, has been 
spent for the period from January 1, 1913, 
to January 1, 1923, or a ten year period. 
To summarize his different statements and 
include the years 1923 and 1924, the writer 
has prepared the following statement which 
shows the percentage for each main item of 
expenditure for the twelve-year period. 
Statement showing the percentage of the 
total, of each main item of expense for the 
period from January 1, 1913, to January 1, 
1925, or for twelve years of the Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America for its entire jurisdic- 
tion: 
12-Year Pct. Total 
Period Expense 


Strike benefits, ........ $2,300,357 39.1 
Grand Lodge officers sal- 

ary and expenses..... 1,270,823 21.8 
Cost of Official Journal. 442,226 7.5 
Death and _ . Disability 

RIOUIO CELA se tare ti baa nea ate 401,432 6.8 
Paid from regular funds 

Brotherhood Bldg. 397,596 6.7 
Office staff other than 

Journal office ........ 262,529 4.5 
Miscellaneous expense.. 321,612 3.9 
Support of Business 

ASODES ia Ciesla eee 198,437 3.4 
Printing other than the 

POOTRRY |. Hea ka 131,899 2.3 
Per capita tax affiliated 

WOG1GR 00S weer 131,181 2.2 
Conventions 1914, 1917 

Ue Ts I 4 LS a 1.9 


112,508 


Total for the 12 years.$5,880,596 or 100% 
Yours fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
Period March 16 to April 15, 1925, Inclusive. 


Cleveland Ohio, April 15, 1925. 


Organization. 

The past month has been devoted to mat- 
ters pertaining to our membership at Bay 
City and Owosso, Michigan, Chicago, IIl., and 
Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio. Attended reg- 
ular meetings of Lodges No. 274, 85, 533, 
416 and 744. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


After several months absence, I have 
again resumed the work of building up our 
organization in this city and I am pleased 
to report that we are gradually strengthen- 
ing our ranks. The prospect of additional 
transient work within the coming months, 
should furnish employment for a number of 
our membership. At present we have sev- 
eral members idle. 


O’Shaughnessy, Michael. 


Boilermaker Reg. No. 103532. 
friends of Brother Mike O’Shaughnessy will 


Many old: 


read with regret this item, pertaining to his 
illness. Last November, 1924, he was taken 
ill with an abscessed lung. After an X-Ray 
examination, he was taken to the City Hos- 
pital where he has been since that time. 
He is making a game fight for his life and 
everything possible is being done for him in 
an endeavor to bring him back to health 
again. Lodge 5, has seen to it that he has 
been cared for to date. When this article 
meets the eye of his many old friends, may 
I ask, that you drop him a postcard or a 
letter to comfort and cheer him along. Bet- 
ter still, if possible, send him your check, 
bank draft of a money order. Address, 
Michael O’Shaughnessy, Ward 34, Sanita- 
rium, City Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Death and Disability Benefits. 


Constant and gradual increase in the pay- 
ment of death and disability benefits war- 
rants brief mention in this report, and I 
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respectfully call to the attention of the 
membership the record of the E. 8S. T.’s of- 
fice in connection with this important fea- 
ture. Read the following figures. 
Total Death and Disability bene- 

fits, 18 years, 1907-1924....... $414,889.07 


January, 1925 4,225.00 


eoetevoecevreeoevewv eee es ee 
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February, 1925 


TOCA) es ba wats «oe pink sine, a $422,539.07 


Three hundred dollars is not much money 
these times, but it means a lot when the 
HEARSE comes round. Fraternally yours, 
Jos. P. Ryan, Int’l V.-P. 


3,425.00 


oeeoer eee eee eee e eee 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
(Perid, March 1, to April 16, 1925, Inclusive.) 


For the information of our members I de- 
sire to state that on March 1, 1925, I was 
appointed a Grand Lodge Representative by 
International President Brother Franklin, 
and was instructed to make a trip over the 
Chicago Northwestern Railroad with Brother 
E. C. Chase, business agent of our Organi- 
zation on that railroad. In accordance with 
instructions from International President, I 
went to Chicago, Ill., and met Brother Chase, 
and mapped out a schedule of meetings of 


local lodges and between March 4th and 


April 15th, 1925, Brother Chase and I visited 
the following local lodge meetings: Lodges 
618, 597, 311, 485, 201, 589, 401, 227, 53, 
649, 129, 171, 496, 109, 688, 552, 749, 164, 
145, 161, 440 and 697. 


In addition to visiting the above men- 
tioned lodges I along with Brother Chase 
visited the men employed by the C. & N. W. 
at the Chicago Avenue roundhouse, Chicago, 
Ill., and the men employed at the third ward 
roundhouse, Milwaukee, Wis., and had a 
talk with several suspended members who 
had dropped the organization. The men at 
Chicago roundhoue all agreed to reinstate 
after a general discussion was had. The 
boilermaker at third ward roundhouse, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., made no promise. With the 
exception of a few men on the North West- 
ern the men are practically 100 per cent or- 
ganized. There is a lack of interest at some 
points visited while the men were paying 
their dues they were not taking the proper 
interest in the organization and it was upon 
this point that I tried to point out to the 
men why they should attend their local 
meetings and back up their committee and 
local lodge officers. I am of the opinion 
that a greater amount of interest will be 
taken on the Northwestern in the future as 
all locals visited promised to hold meetings 
regularly and attend to the business of the 
organization. 

I pointed out to the men on the North- 
western the company union rules now in ef- 
fect on a number of railroads throughout the 
country and compared these rules with the 
rules now in effect on railroads like the 
Northwestern that has an agreement with 
our organization. Practically all the com- 
pany Union agreements are alike and are in 
many respects copied from the one in effect 
on the Rock Island Railroad. Some of the 
Company Union rules in the Rock Island 
Agreement I read to the men were as fol- 
lows: 

Rock Island Company Union Agreement 


Rule 2, provides that ‘Piece work will be 
established at any point desired by the man- 
agement in any and all departments.” 

Rock Island Company Union Agreement 
Rule 25, provides that “Employes laid off 
for a period of ninety (90) days will be 
dropped from the seniority list.” 

Rock Island Company Union Agreement 
Rule 31, provides that “Welders will weld 
any job irrespective of classification of 
same.” 

Rock Island Company Union Agreement 
Rule 33, provides that “Gang leaders can be 
placed over at least four (4) other mechan- 
ics and perform work the same as the other 
men.” 


Rock Island Company Union A iradeaae 


Rule 41, provides that ‘Applicants for em- 
ployment will be required to take physical 
examination.” 

Rock Island Company Union Agreement 
Rule 45, provides that ‘The work of scrap- 
ping engines, boilers, tanks, cars and other 
machinery can be done by any help avail- 
able.” 

Rock Island Company Union Agreement 
Rule 47, provides that “Employes will check 
in and out on their own time, and must be 
ready for work at their assigned job when 
the whistle blows.” 


It further provides that the following work 
will be classed as boilermaker helpers’ work 
and will be paid the helpers’ rate of pay: 

“Employes assigned to help boilermakers 
and apprentices in their various classifica- 
tion of work, and do other work in connec- 
tion with construction and maintenance of 
locomotives and other equipment; building 
and repairing tender frames and cisterns, 
steel cabs and running boards; operating 
drill presses, bolt cutters, punches and 
shears; boiler washers, dismantling equip- 
ment for repairs, operating cutting, torch, 
tapping out, holding on running in and driv- 
ing of staybolts and radials, applying flex- 
ible sleeves and caps, removing and apply- 
ing flues in boilers, flue welding, removing 
arch pipes; all work on flues in front ends 
and fireboxes; inspecting, removing, repair- 
ing and replacing front end appliances, 
smoke box fronts and doors, either castiron 
or steel, ash pans and grates.” 

Some members asked me the question in 
the meetings what the boilermakers’ classi- 
fication of work was in the Rock Island 
agreement. Here it is: 

“Boilermakers’ work shall consist of lay- 
ing out, flanging, building and repairing of 
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boilers and fireboxes, staybolt inspecting, 
patching, riveting, chipping and calking; .ap- 
plying crown bolts, stay rods and braces in 
boilers; applying arch pipes; operating rolls 
(rolling sheets) in connection with boiler 
and firebox work. Boilermakers will dis- 
connect and connect, remove and apply any 
parts necessary in the performance of their 
work.” 


There are a number of other rules con- 
tained in the Company Union Agreement 
that represent far less favorable working 
conditions than is now enjoyed by the men 
working under our organization agreements. 
While I have used the Rock Island agree- 
ment here as an example, the other agree- 
ments on roads previously mentioned are al- 
most the same; in fact, some of them are 
still worse than the Rock Island schedule. 


Occasionally we hear a member of our or- 
ganization complaining about the money he 
pays into the organization. About the best 
lesson that such a member could receive 
would be to work on a railroad that has a 
company Union agreement for a while. It 
is my opinion he would be glad to pay his 
dues into our organization after seeing the 
present condition now in effect on company 
union roads. 


In closing my first report as a Grand 
Lodge officer, and having been appointed In- 
ternational Vice President to fill the unex- 
-pired term of office made vacant by the 
death of Brother George Pring, I desire to 
make a brief statement to the membership 


of our organization at this time. It will be 
my purpose as long as I am an officer to 
comply with the laws of our Brotherhood, 
and to give each and every member a 
square deal, keeping in mind at all times 
that my actions will be guided by what I 
believe to be for the best interest of the 
men I represent. In return for the state- 
ment, made above I desire and request the 
good will and co-operation of the members 
of our organization. 

I desire to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to the members of District No. 15 for 
the manner in which I was treated by them 
at the different points visited. I also want 
to express my appreciation to the district 
lodge officers who gave me every assistance 
possible while I was assigned to their dis- 
trict. District Lodge No. 15 at the present 
time is one of the best district lodges in our 
Brotherhood, and the agreement now in ef- 
fect is as good, and in some respects better, 
than agreements held by our organization on 
some other railroads. I feel sure that the 
present district lodge officers of our organ- 
ization on the North Western are well able 
to meet any situation that might arise that 
may affect the welfare of our organization. 

Trusting that the above report will prove 
interesting to the readers of our Journal, 
and that my trip over the Chicago-North 
Western Railroad will result in some good 
for our organization, and with best wishes 
and kindest personal regards to all, I re- 
main, sincerely and fraternally yours, C. A. 
McDonald, International Vice President. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF MARCH. 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Name Lodge No.To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
SRO Nea BILD cy otncs aia, olewelmna eae: «llores «. Suede 42 M. F. Mannion, Administrator....... $ 300.00 
COE SMO e) aol is i 4 Cale bt SCY gaa ae 423 Mrs. fohn Clark: SWite «...c.< satebvia see, 300.00 
re COS Ma EIVONY Sy, due ces sages, eee iele oe, Uhe.\e 229 Anna M., Mathews,) Wilei.. . 2.0 odes ov 300.00 
ASR Oem TEC LO EPA edhe ve vate. s.91,0 8 palle,eielie vay eveie i AIEEE WTS OF WRC BAR Ss We ke Rn Yh Ie CSW MRR RR Roe 100.00 
RO MPA S VEIL CIR aia ade tees a ym, odie 0 eb eho oe 441 Pana. AVL LS Ts OWL GE. cus nel ont ate «.ateher'd 300.00 
Teper tae LTTE SG a sis sie alia oe) pile sudo ogo me 1) Mrs. Eloise A: Gathright, Wife...... 50.00 
SOO OL EO s EVO Ue) Gols locos’ gle ebony avis, > Wii leita 369 Peters. HOY Wa ENOL a wie dicate < ae cooley eS 300.00 
OMIT CIN © Zc lates Mieco ia)¢ do wie leis. opal ia 3 433 Lula Mae Ketchey, Wife............ 225.00 
PaO see SOLO PL TNE 2's cin bis chet «age wh e.ael aie 104 Me Sickielley. See. NO.) 104 eae 0, < 300.00 
re eels WOW COni eve istote ss <8 beabaae oie Mie ie\)e 66 294 AMANGS 7 VOY Ce WIOLN Ere. > estes elas sabeeie 300.00 
ETACPMRA Ce ES CY Katehi. ah ce vi stodes vr scars. aiteue s) Spauereepne 267 ANNA Ose VV TLeks! clevetslees avalon exaie tous 6 Bacar e 300.00 
ESE ero TREE GR tiie elev sehene  euehs acoge aaa io © 4 Mrsiids Ji SNerrell,, Waite its che. dleiel esac 300.00 
PSE OV Mt COUN GCL] Oy sats as sig alone: 30's) @ © in) slevn 27 Alta M. Councelle, Wife............. 300.00 
PSeO Te J uStOVENS a: «.nnistess 6 oWnleneie,s 0 16 Mrst, Ida. Stevens. Wiles irs one os seve 300.00 
PEO AO TUS AS DIES) da raies inne, aiend « “eir) evel bo ia) arsnes-el she 155 Clara Spies Keiser, Daughter........ 150.00 
PSO Nie SCO WAlLeNDCTE. |. 5 c.s.c.0.0's vivip sna. 57 Mrs. Eva McLaughlin, Daughter..... 300.00 
TSO Wh We eM yay Uc) Adie pe ae me, Oh Re 129 Mrs J0e.. WaSner,) WVALG. veers 34% sisneuh, 3) 0he 300.00 
ie OTP Se CLT a. 6s) cvalls is cabelas o'sa ace «jes pip I MEseS OMG ary Wilt Giiate certs tie eae akeus: 6 300.00 
eee COSTES AN US halla dais Bes leven atittaie’s ae avs 706 MRS EO: CISTI LIS SIV LE Glnevelsts sia leshaloke eis 50.00 

Wetal Death ClaicnSe 2. "des «tiers brols ree 4.0 8 a eso as Ms Rtas ate WA ae tui A aun Skala As, hia aha $4,775.00 

DISABILITY BENEFITS 
eC er OS. tM. PSG LLY\. ots es aieiars a as a)e tole stale 45 BOSS: Guru sree Ao cktca sin efeaecesipatsutne eles elalekerecs $ 200.00 
etm Death Aenerits . Dard Our Men MArC OG LOZ... oe pcs scoc ee gu sige ale. sils ose plese 4 px eatin § «4,90 sete $4,775.00 
om leoisa bility Claims Dalduaurine Neary i192 Do sxe ype seine 8 ix, 501m) © we \.0:lie\s ee huange peso! sane) a) 200.00 
’ 
PiNraL elena Reson cies leaks! gitar y Miel otbtanend thre shore. ak eisibr ese, oa mrele Sie, aisles (cals \e als y tusioetaen Shoe Lae, A tacela AR Luet ees a $4,975.00 
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Correspondence 


rortsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

At the last regular meeting of Lodge No. 
57, of Portsmouth, Va., the following were 
adopted: 

It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
Divine wisdom to remove our esteemed and 
worthy brother, M. H. Schwalenburg. 

We, his brothers, extend to his sorrowing 
wife and family heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad hour of bereavement, and pray that the 
Almighty God, who knows all things, may 
comfort and console them in this, their hour 
of sorrow, to bear with fortitude their 
cross. 

Our charter shall be draped for thirty 
days, a copy of this be spread on the min- 
utes of our meeting, and a copy be for- 
warded to the bereaved family, and a copy 
be forwarded to our official journal for 
publication.—Committee, George J. Thomas, 
G. T. Wright, Jr., John Dough, Harry Phelps, 
Secy. Lodge No. 57. 


REORGANIZATION. 


I think the time has arrived when we 
might try and organize seeming the reaction 
has about set in. 


The damage done by the Red agitation 
has got to be repaired, our men are seeing 
the futility of going it alone—“it can’t be 
did’ as a good old-timer said to me the 
other night—and I heartily agree with him. 

But if we put men in the field again, 
either by appointment or election, let us 
send men who have some backbone, men 
who understand the movement and are in- 
telligent enough to explain it. It’s not nec- 
essary that they should be _ intellectual 
giants; if their soul is in the work they 
will succeed; if they are just per capita 
tax eaters and posers, they are soon found 
out, but the higher officials are a long time 
getting wise to this. The rank and file see 
them at work, and naturally are the first to 
become disgusted, especially if the party in 
mind are blow-hards, and they generally are, 
along with their other deficiencies. 

It is not necessary or pleasant to dwell 
any longer on this subject, yet we have got 
to remedy it if we expect to bring back 
confidence. In other words, we must face 
the music. If we could get one-half the 
energy working to build up again that was 
used to disrupt us it would not take long 
to give us back our old standing. 

I don’t mean war standing—that kind of 
surplus was a detriment to our progress in- 
stead of a help—a mercenary spirit was 
created and fostered by the disrupters at 
that time that could be compared to noth- 
ing less than the old political graft, and 
at that I sometimes think that some locals 
could have given the old political grafters 
some pointers. The consequence of this 
was that a great many of our best members 


lost all confidence in the movement—the 
very thing that the disrupters were playing 
for. 

The bosses had for years tried everything 
possible to break us from the outside. He 
could make but little headway. The snakes 
got in and they worked apparently with him 
from the inside and succeeded better. The 
old-timer, the man who felt he was working 
for the uplift of the human race, no longer 
attended meetings—the old spirit was gone 
—and it is going to take a long time to re- 
vive it, if we ever do. 
is no harder now than it was when we 
started. It’s worth a trial. The bosses have 
been rubbing it’ in so hard that they have 
perhaps over-worked their end. 


We will be at least in no worse position 
than we are now. We cannot call our souls 
our own, and I think that one more trial 
to inculcate into the minds of our crafts- 
men that spirit of years ago when men 
would rather starve than snake, should be 
attempted. I don’t want to believe that 
our people have lost the spirit completely 
that fights against tyranny and oppression. 
If we have, God help this republic. 


Another Ideal Shattered. 


When is that great millennium coming 
that the Red element has been talking 
about so long? They used to assure their 
poor deluded followers (often good honest 
fellows) that just as soon as the A. F. of L. 
could be disrupted, that a great industrial 
organization would spring up under their 
leadership which would virtually control the 
workers of this country so that they could 
get anything they wanted. 

To do this, of course, they would have 


However, the game. 


to demoralize the conservative unions of — 


railroads as well as the A. F. of L. Well, 
with the assistance of that other extremest 
crowd, the manufacturer’s business agents, 


they at least stopped progress for awhile 


by creating a feeling of unrest and lack of 
confidence in the ultimate success of the 
trades union movement. But where are all 
those mushroom leaders now who, when the 
war was over and the danger of having to 
fight or go to jail was eliminated, started 
to spread their gospel of the great industrial 
millennium? Why the delay? Perhaps 
their financial backers withdrew their sup- 
port. 

I have often wondered how close the con- 
nection was between the Haywards-Fosters 


and men of their ilk, and the manufactur- — 


er’s agents, their mutual interests being 
identical—via the killing of the legitimate 
trades union movement. One could not be 
blamed for thinking they were working in 
conjunction. 

We do know that the manufacturer’s 


agents are not very particular what weap- ; 
ons they use or what company they keep, 
provided their object is attained. They have ~ 
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been known to have had close associations 
with characters that even the police are 
afraid of. 


I don’t wish to infer that they considered 
them social equals, merely in a business 
and financial way on deals that well to say 
the least might be considered a little shady 
from a legal standpoint, yet the law i$ em- 
phatic on this point that the receiver is as 
bad as the thief. 


Now, why has this great industrial mil- 
lennium movement been delayed? Where 
are those apostles of Idealism? Can it be 
that their masters have stopped their pay, 


or was there never any intention other 


than to have the poor deluded worker crip- 
ple himself? All they wanted was the dis- 
ruption of the A. F. of L. — that great 
stumbling block to a free hand of the grab- 
bers, and the one organization they dare not 
call revolutionary. 


The great crime of which the American 
Federation is guilty (in their eyes) is that 
they are consistently demanding Justice and 
Equality before the law for the whole Amer- 
ican people, with no favors shown to that 
self constituted monied aristocracy of our 
country, and in demanding fair wages for 
themselves with decent working conditions, 
sanitary enforcements and a chance to edu- 
cate their children, so that they at least 
might get out of the rut. 


This constitutes a grave danger in the 
minds of that element in Washington and 
other cities who consider themselves the 
elect with God, giving rights like the crown 
heads of Europe, or the Baers of Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal region fame. 


Those Red extremists, the agents of the 
manufacturers, would do well to remember 
the words of advice given a few years ago 
by their then champion, the late Senator 
Hanna, at their meeting in Washington. He 
said, “Sooner or later you will have to 
adopt either socialism or trades unionism.” 
His choice was the latter. Yours is even 
greater now than then. Yours is more 
menacing. The thing that Hanna was afraid 


of is mild compared to what you may have 
‘to face—and the Reds among you are as 


much to blame for this condition as are the 
Reds of the laboring class, perhaps more. 
Tyranny breeds sedition, so says history.— 
Dominic Kane. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 4 


Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: 


It is with regret that Lodge No. 11 an- 


-nounces the death of our dearly beloved 
‘brother, George Gorg, who died on March 


8th. Brother Gorg was a very dear shop- 


mate, respected and loved by all, so much 
so that. ninety-eight percent of our members 
laid off to attend Brother Borg’s funeral, 


leaving only enough in the shop to take 
care of emergency work. 


We, his brothers of Flour City Lodge 
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No. 11, do hereby extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved wife and family, and 
pray that the Almighty God will comfort 
and guide them in life’s great battle-——Fra- 
ternally yours, Walter Nichols, Cor. Secy. 
Flour City Lodge No. 11. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am enclosing a few names of members 
who state they are not getting their Jour- 
nal as they have changed their addresses, 
as I have also changed my own. Please 
note. 

I was very much impressed with the re- 
ports of our international secretary-treas- 
urer, Joe Flynn, in the April Journal. 

It is certainly gratifying to know that the 
mortgage has been paid off, giving the mem- 
bers of our organization a clear deed to our 
property in Kansas City. Also that the 
Brotherhood State Bank is showing such 
progress in so short a time. 

It seems to me that we have now got a 
good grip on the ladder of Progress, so let 
us proceed carefully, using the axiom, 
“Safety First” in all our transactions. 

It rather amused me to read of the vari- 
ous insurance companies offering different 
plans to insure our membership. Of 
course, they realize the benefits their com- 
pany would derive from such a proposition. 
My opinion is this: if it is possible for 
these companies to grant us reduced rates 
on insurance, why not try out the proposi- 
tion ourselves, thereby keeping our own 
profits. 

I hope our International officers, as well 
as other members, will procure the neces- 
sary data on insurance and have it ready 
for the next convention, so the matter will 
be laid properly before the delegates, and 
a feasible plan decided upon.—With best 
wishes, I remain, fraternally yours, J. R. 
McNeill, Secy. 249. 


Mais Montreal, Canada. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The members of Lodge 134, Montreal, 
very much regret to have to report the 
death of one of our old members in the per- 
son of Brother J. Glew. 

Brother Glew was a good and faithful 
member of 134, and is greatly missed by 
the boys of this lodge. While his great age 
forbid him taking an active part in the 
work of the lodge, yet we have great con- 
solation in the fact that he will be counted 
among the many of our departed brothers, 
who will receive the great Well. Done. 


His death was a great shock to us. He 
was with us on Friday, on Saturday he had 
gone to the Great Unknown, just one week 
after his beloved wife. 


The membership of Lodge 134 tenders to 
the family their heartfelt sympathy, at the 
same time remininding them of the fact 
that “He that giveth the life, is the only 
One that hath the right to take it,” and 
while to us that are mortal His works are 
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sometimes hard to understand, we must 
bow to His will, knowing that He doeth all 
things well.—With best wishes, fraternally 
yours, H. B. Loster, Cor. Secy. 134, Mon- 
treal. 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Local No. 170 has had the misfortune to 
lose by death another one of its members, 
Brother R. J. Reams, he being a member 
for many years. Brother Reams was a 
charter member of Helpers Local No. 175 
and helped to organize that local, which is 
now defunct. Brother Reams was a faith- 
ful employe of the Southern Railroad, having 
entered the service June 15th, 1889, at the 
Manchester shops, and worked steadily un- 
til about four years ago when he was taken 
sick with the disease that caused his death 
on March 29. His fellow workmen and 
members of Local No. 170 extend to his 
dear wife their heartfelt sympathies.—Fra- 
ternally in sympathy, E. M. Daywalt, Cor. 
Secy. Local 170. 


Kaukanna, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

If possible kindly publish in the next is- 
sue of the Journal. We herewith acknowl- 
edge receipt for the donations from the vari- 
ous locals and brothers that responded to 
the appeal of Local No. 911, for the benefit 
of Bro. John Hoffman, Reg. No. 344378. 


The following is a list of donations to 
date: 


Lodge 

No. mt. 
GLB A eR hee $ 5.00 SOO TAL ccteta iepehe 1.50 
Lisopahis iat wees BMamesare 10.00 QU Riera bette verete 5.00 
oO I ep aha Ng Dg 1.00 py Gri RE Aaa Pag TU 5.00 
LS HF di a a a a al 4.00 TA SPieen oh eases tate en: 5.00 
NOT GH S RSs AVE D, 5.00 45 Ora Re Nay, ee 5.00 
Bi aneicd! ge koe il aides s 5.00 GiSGOirko crete eee dhe 5.00 
BUEN eredeioteme: pc ca: 5.00 7b Se Sa a SM a 5.00 
Siew teee gicte val al toes 5.00 Ep cea sskl a PiPame Bal haat 5.00 
AOD pee pene 5.00 DESO E ole ee 5.00 
AOleaieivic wee. eiiiecelsys 1.00 AS Nes | 5 Gates Giles tena 25.00 
EA ae eae ae RR 10.00 BO Wie senate: shat yee 2.00 
Daten aca tattoos 10.00 SOL Mate eine selhote 1.00 
VO dudeeyiens kau: fav 10.00 G02. lan Porsereenons 5.00 
PANTS AEE SG A BRN AOS ele 1.00 OD nie ae eck casi eh 2.00 
LG diel a oehenes. Suc 5.00 il BPA YN as BOTS = chain Bt 8.25 
Beaupre evaaloekits, (s 3.00 BS Wa ati tele ine ehevesenimne.. O10 
SOO er eh ics: aaetet er 5.00 va UN Ae ah hah Re 2.00 
TB ate ho hewsietieaie 3.00 TOA RRO 7.00 
DSS tare sero 5.00 LO ti genes ae 2.00 
SOL. Meus ate « Lyi fs ATS Geet ee hae ayes 5.00 
SHO insacrete Maan onesie ee 5.00 BIE mibtictisheyos eS Pri AB sean 2.00 
A? RS ee Re 5.00 TiO. ieee. Baas 3.00 
SBE brie eMehel ate 5.00 TAA ele ies” eee 7.20 
1 fae Se 5.00 LOSy vchatmemereewetace 5.00 
8 AS Pei oN A dg 10.00 DOs Wir aster teense 10.00 
ADE Girne Rey 6. Ue 5.00 CAGE Lie See oee 2.00 
GAG eas ay gy res 5.00 AQOU aN tesre eer or 18.15 
Ved VW BI oe ga ye 7.00 GOGin sawee x tele ike 2.00 
EE BR ENG Cee Ag 2.00 AN Espana | cb teieay Moet 8 3.00 
ANUS SS oe Nan Dare ae Se 5.00 COO LE ae 2.00 
i AY aw ve Fed ly AE He 5.00 IGWSTP Wine eed Ae Bis bkcy LA 2.50 
Bro. .C. At MeDonald,.G. TL... Rep. siete 5012.00 
Bro. W. Atkinson, G. L. Rep.......... 2.00 
Total amount received to date....... o2.25 


Bro. John Hoffman is very much pleased 
to know that some of the lodges and broth- 
ers have thought of him and his family, and 
has instructed me to thank the various 
lodges and brothers who have assisted him 
in a time of need. In behalf of Lodge No. 
311, I also wish to thank one and all for the 


donations and kindness toward Bro. Hoff- 
man and his family. With best wishes to all, . 
I beg to remain, fraternally yours, Paul H. 
Ott Sateckacorts 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


We have in our lodge a man who for 
many years went along unnoticed. He is 
one of the few old-timers that’s still in our 
ranks. When times were prosperous and 
our membership was high, he plugged along 
in his congenial way assisting our movement 
as much as possible with no recompense 
other than the brotherly love of those ‘he 
had worked with for many years. 


When depression came upon us and those 
that had enjoyed the pleasures of prosper- 
ity had left the lodge in their effort to 
show their appreciations for all that they 
derived, he, the man I refer to, forged to 
the front as all good true union men do 
when they see that in order for the lodge 
to exist a renewed vigor is the only salva- 
tion to guide a lodge through oncoming 
trials and tribulations. 


Most of his acquaintances know him as 
plain Jim, few realize that in years gone 
by he was the proprietor of a cafe in his 
home town, Patterson, N. J., Known as the 
Hibernian House. This was during the 
second administration of President Cleve- - 
land, when the never-forgotten panic came 
upon this country. During. that time Jim 
was a dear friend to men in our craft. He 
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gave all that he could, assisting financially 
and otherwise until the crisis subsided. 
Jim served his apprenticeship at our trade 
at Rogers, in his home town, under the 
supervision of Charles Franklin, and was 
considered one or the best rivet heaters in 
these parts. As he grew up and became a 
mechanic he left the home town and set- 
tled in Weehawken, N. J., where he soon 
made many friends through his ability as a 
ball player. It is said that it was a com- 
mon sight, week-ends, to see Jim running 
for the horsecar on his way to a nearby 
amusement park where he was well Known, 
but unfortunately despised by some of those 


‘who had experienced his skill at securing 


cigars. 

One often hears that spirit is a great as- 
set—well, if such is the case, many of our 
brothers should be guided by our presi- 
dent, for he possesses a spirit that is un- 
comparable. 

In closing I take pleasure in saying that 
the best years I have spent in our organi- 
zation have been since we have been gifted 
with the sterling leadership of our worthy 
president, James Donnelly, and I hope that 
he is with us for many years to come.—With 
best wishes to all, I remain, D. J. McGuin- 
ness. 


York,Pa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with regret that Local No. 295 an- 
nounces the death of Brother George Mack, 
who died from heart trouble at York, March 
25, 1925. Local No. 295 feels the loss of a 
worthy member, and extends their heartfelt 
sympathy to his bereaved wife and child in 
their hour of sorrow. Brother Mack was a 
charter member of Local No. 295 and al- 
ways kept himself in good standing.—Fra- 
ternally yours, J. Blair Shellenberger, Cor. 
Secy. Local No. 295. 


Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with a feeling of sadness that we 
announce the death of the mother of 
Brother George A. Yorke. She was a de- 
vout Christian, a good neighbor and won- 
derful mother, and to Brother Yorke we ex- 
tend our sympathies.—Fraternally in sym- 
pathy, E. M. Daywalt, Cor. Secy. Local 170. 


East Boston, Mass. 


‘Dear Sir and Brother: 


The insperation that has in the past, and 
that it is hoped should come again and 
again in the future, which the condition of 
the times so much require, through the med- 
ium of the heart appealing logic of the in- 
dustrial philosophy, of our highly esteemed 
International Vice-President, Brother John 
Dowd, a real leader of men, whose heart and 
soul is still animated with the sparkling vi- 
tality of vibrant manhood, that fears no foes 
of humanity enveloped as he is in the life 
sustaining mantle of integrity, was again 
brought to mind by the admittance recently 
into Lodge 585 of Brother Norman Robbie, 
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who made a journey of nearly one hundred 
miles to and fro, from Providence, R. I., to 
become a member of Lodge 585, after being 
directed to his objective point through the 
kindly offices of our worthy International 
Secretary-Treasurer, Brother Joseph Flynn, 
another valiant crusader in the ranks of 
trade unionism in our trade, who holds a 
warm spot in the hearts of those who still 
try to maintain the prestige of our organi- 
zation in this vicinity. 

The action of Brother Robbie, who came 
to us with the highest credentials from the 
boiler makers’ secretary of Great Britain 
from the historic city of Dundee, Scotland, 
should put the blush of shame to many 
boiler makers in this city and state, whoa 
have benefited often through the efforts of 
organized labor, but are so wrapped up in 
garments of economic imbecility and un- 
couth selfishness that they would not travel 
one hundred feet to join a union. Still Lodge 
585 knowing that it is human to err, invites 
delinquents to fraternize again in a common 
brotherhood because we all know that real 
happiness sheds its luminous sun light— 
“when the black sheep returns to the fold.” 

Lodge 585 has learned with deep regret of 
the serious illness of Brother Bernard Mc- 
Donald, one of Boston’s best boiler makers 
and one of the last of the “old guard” in 
Boston, and his speedy recovery to his usual 
good health is wished by all the members. 
Yours fraternally, Daniel B. McInness, C. S., 
L. 585. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Just a few lines in regards to the situa- 
tion of things in and around the Navy yard 
at the present time. 

The boiler shop seems to be holding its 
own at present in regards to work, but 
nothing to brag about, but we are anticipat- 
ing that the activities will be considerable 
brighter in the near future. 


The shipfitters shop are lining up and 
planning for their part on the Texas job, 
and in fact every department in the yard are 
striving to their uttermost to make the mod- 
ernization of the Texas a success, and in all 
their activities and planning for this big 
event, they have failed so far to include in 
this big program of theirs one of the most 
vital things and that is their working con- 
ditions. 
matter to be attended to later on as always 
the unfortunate failure of the fellow who 
works never plans for the future but waits 
for the catastrophe before he awakes from 
his lethargy. 


Just to give you an idea of the conditions 
of affairs as they now stand effecting the 
membership of our organization, and the 
same no doubt exist in the other yards as 
well as this yard. 

The boiler shop employs 62 mechanics, 
49 helpers and two apprentices. Thirty of 
these mechanics, eight helpers and one ap- 
prentice, are members of the organization. 

The shipfitters’ shop employs 34 mechan- 


Of course no doubt that will be a ° 
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ics, five riveters, 12 chippers and caulkers, 
26 fitters’ helpers, five apprentices; only two 
of this number of men that are card men. 
The rest cannot see the light at the present, 
but I am thinking that will need the light 
of the organization to help them to find the 
way over many an unseen obstacle that they 
will encounter before the fishing season is 
over. 


Brother Casey, if the Boilermakers em- 
ployed in the variuos Government navy 
yards would place their labor organization 
on the same plane as any other business or- 
ganization, they would find at the end of 
the year their total assets would far exceed 
their liability. 


A few years ago the field for the Boiler- 
maker was large to what it is today, and it 
is becoming smaller each year, because the 
Boilermaker of today is not the allround 
man of a few years ago. Other crafts are 
invading his field, little by little, and only a 
few more years, as things are going, his 
work will be confined to such as tubes and 
staybolts. .I remember the time when the 
very best class of sheet metal work in the 
navy yards was only done by the members 
of our craft, but today the sheet metal 
workers are doing about 80 per cent of this 
same work, and they are fighting hard for 
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the other 20 per cent. And if the member- 
ship don’t wake up and organize those who 
are eligible, to membership in our arganiza- 
tion and fight this competition that is invad- 
ing our field and stealing our birthrights 
from us, we just as well make ourselves con- 
tented with what is left. We cannot blame 
the officers of our organization for this con- 
dition of affairs. They are helpless with- 
out our efforts. Unity is what counts. If 
the membership as a whole were doing their 
part in the organizing way as our interna- 
tional officers are doing by one-third, we 
would have one of the largest and strongest 
organizations in existence today. 


Brother Casey, it was not my intention to 
make this letter as lengthy as it, but I just 
had to get some of the things off my mind 
that exist here at the present time, and I 
expect in other yards as well, and it, might 
be some information for you for future use, 
as there is going to be some big problems to 
solve before we get well started on this navy 


modernization program under the so-called | 


economy system. And the one—and only 
one—thing for the man who. works is to or- 
ganize himself into the protection of the or- 
ganization. 

I close with very best wishes to you. I 
am, fraternally, Harry Phelps, Secretary No. 
57, Portsmouth, Va. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 

Bro. M. H. Schwalenburg, member of 
Lodge 57, Portsmouth, Va., died recently. 

Bro. George Gorg, member of Lodge 11, 
Minneapolis, Minn., died March 8. 

Bro. J. Glew, member of Lodge 134, Mon- 
treal, Canada, died recently. 

Bro. R. J. Ream, member of Lodge 170, 
Richmond, Va., died March 29. 

Bro. George Mack, member of Lodge 295, 
York, Pa., died March 25. 


Technical Articles 


Bro. Alvin Larson, member of Lodge 129, 
Clinton, Ia., died April 14. 


' Relative of Members. 


Mother of Bro. George Yorke, member of 
Lodge 170, Richmond, Va., died recently. 


Mrs. O. G. Murray, mother of Bro. F. 
Murray, member of Lodge 129, Clinton, Ia., 
died April 14. She as a resident of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Louis Weyand, wife of former Acting 
International President, Cleveland, O., died 
April 14. 

George M. Hawley, Sr., father of Bro. 
George M. Hawley, Jr., of L. 549, Middleport, 
Ohio, April 13. 


¥ 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN FORMULA CONSTRUCTION AS APPLIED TO 
MENSURATION. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


One of the hardest bits of knowledge for 
most people to learn is Calculation by 
means of Formulas. It is the formula that 
answers for a type of problem, and it can 
be used with great flexibility in all similar 
lines of work. So to sqmewhat clear up a 


few of these things, we shall take up such 
problems that can be easily built into a 
formula by this their application is evident. 

In our annexed drawing we show numer- 
ous geometrical shapes, and our purpose is 
to find the surface area, the cubical con- 


‘ 
* * 
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tents, gallons and such other measurements 
our problems may call for. From these 
more simple formulas we shall gradually 
progress to other forms of Boiler Calcula- 
tion by Formulas, etc. 


Now all flat surfaces, such as _ roofs, 
square or rectangular tanks, certain plates 
in fire boxes and thousands of other ex- 
amples—they gave two dimensions—that is, 
length and width. The circle and other 
curved shapes will be reserved until next 
issue or so. At Fig. 29 we have a rectangle 
where the length of the side is 20 inches, 
and is designated as §. The width is 12 
inches and is designed as W. The study 


of algebra is the representation of letters 


instead of figures; so that letters as W.S. 
or S.W. will stand for the meaning of the 
sides and the width. The times sign, “x” 
is often omitted so that two letters as S.W. 
will mean these two sums are multiplied 
together. Hence where several letters are 
grouped together without the times sign 
we always multiply them together. But for 
all the other signs, as subtraction, division, 
addition, these signs are used the same in 
algebra. 


Now in Fig. 29 we say: 


A=area of flat surface of rectangle. 
S=—length of side. 
W=length of width. 


A=S.W. 

—=20 *12—240 square inches. 

Observe that to get arithmetical values 
we must assign arithmetical figures in place 
of the algebraic symbols. It is the alge- 
braic letters that loan convenience in ex- 
pressing what is done and how to arrive at 
results. When this is satisfied and the 
right combination adjusted arithmetical fig- 
ures are then substituted and the problem 
is solved. 

Take the triangle in Fig. 30, here the 
formula is: 

A=Height times base 


2 

Here: 

H=Height of triangle. 

B=Base of triangle. 

2—is one-half of a full sqaure as 12X12. 

Thus: ’ 
1212 


=72 sq. ins. in triangle. 


Observe, that to multiply the base by the 
height, it would be the same as a full square 
which would be represented as: 

A=S.S:—12 12144 sq. ins. 

But since the diagonal line of triangle 
cuts the square figure in half—the square 
is therefore dividable by 2, which gives the 
area of triangle. This same formula holds 
good no matter what the size of triangle 


may be, we always consider it first as a 


rectangle, and by dividing it in half we have 
the triangle. Suppose we have a triangle 
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60 inches high and 12 inches wide at the 
base. If we say 
A=S X W=720 sq. ins.—=rectangle. 
But by saying 
HB. . 6012 
A= ———_ = 
2 2 
In this case the algebraic letters S and H 
have the same value, or 60 inches, while 
W and B have also a like value, or 12 
inches. In problems of this kind the let- 
ters are often interchanged, depending 
largely in the position of the problem. 


Being able to figure a triangle, we are 
therefore able to determine the area of any 
Polygon or irregular shape as Figs. 31, 32, 
33. Take Fig. 31, a hexagon, where one side 
is 814% inches and the height is 714 inches. 
Notice the space B would be % of 8% or 
4%, or 4.25 inches. This, then, makes a 
right triangle, and the dotted side of tri- 
angle which falls off can be reversed, thus 


=360 sq. ins. in triangle. 


forming the gore of one side. Hence, the 
area of a half a gore would be: 
HYBS 7:25 >< 4:25 
= = 15.40) 5. ins. 


2 2 


. But if we mentally take the triangle that 
falls off and transfer it over to the other 
side, we have: 

A=H.B.=7.25 X 4.25-=30.81 sq. ins. 


Since this is the area of one gore of hex- 
agon, then for six gores we will have; 


30.81 x 6184.87 sq. ins. in hexagon. 


This same procedure would be followed, 
whether the polygon had 5 sides or a dozen 
or more. But in each case we must de- 
termine the exact length of side and the 
depth of gore or call the height in this case. 

In Fig. 32, we have a triangular post set- 
ting on a square surface, and we wish to 
find the net area in the square excluding 
that taken up by the post. Now the square 
will be: 

A=S558. : 

=1515—=225 sq. ins. 
H.B. 

The triangle would naturally be : 


but since we have two right angles all we 
need to say is H.B.=area. So 
4.5 9==40.5. ~ 


Substract this from 225 sq. ins. and we 
have 184.5 sq. ins. as the net area left in 
the square. 


Now, there are times when very irregular 
geometrical shapes are met with, and for 
which the surface area is required. To look 
at the plane outlines of Fig. 33, and not see 
the dotted lines inside, it would be a rather 
difficult problem for solution, if it could 
be done at all. But to fill in dotted con- 
struction lines, thus dividing this space 
within into triangles, squares and _ rec- 
tangles, that makes a rather simple affair 
of the problem. Many of these squares and 
triangles can be determined mentally and 
their answers written down. It is well to 
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give each unit a number, as, a, b, ¢, d, e. 
Worked out we have: 


a= 4 X 8 +2=— 16 - sq. ins. 
b= 8 X 8 +2= 32 sq. ins. 
as x 8 = 64 _ sq. ins. 
moto X17.5  ==280"'sq..'ins. 
e= 8 X10 -+2=— 40 - sq. ins. 
f=—16 X16 -+2=-128 | sq. ins. 
Becty. 1.0. =-120- sq.’ Ins. 
h= 7.5X10 -+2= 37.5 sq. ins. 


pees 


Total=717.5 sq. ins. in diagram. 


Along this theory and practice most every 
design of odd shape of geometrical design 
can be divided in order to make calculation 
convenient. Thus far we have only consid- 
ered two dimensions, as length and width. 
The height we spoke of for triangles is also 
considered in with the length or width, so 
that we have just flat surfaces. 


When we add altitude or height to the 
base plan, we then have three dimensions, 
as area of base times the altitude. This 
gives cubic inches or feet, since three num- 
bers are multiplied together. We speak of 
this cubical contents as “volume,” or as 


capacity, or in terms of barrels, gallons, 


quarts, pints and gills. 
The reader will recall that with eis cal- 


- culation and the construction of simple 


learned in school; 


formulas there is also some memory work 
to do. Some of these things have been 
but may have forgotten 
them by now. Some of these things are: 


1 barrel=31% gallons. 
1 gallon=231 cubic inches. 
4 quarts=1 gallon 
2 pints=1 quart. 
4 gills—=1 pint. 
Therefore if one gallon contains 231 cu- 
bic inches 
4/231 


eee 


2/57.75 cu. 


—_—_—__, 


4/28.875 cu. in 


ins. in 1 quart 


. in 1 pint 


7.219 cu. in. in, 1 gill. 
As a key to work by and save writing out 
such common words that should be abbre- 
viated, let us follow thus: 


A—Area 
V=Volume 
G=—Gallons 
S=Surface 
P—Perimeter 
C—Circumference 
W—Weight 


With these things kept in mind, we come 
to Fig. 34, which is a tank that has a base 
9x6 ft. and is 12 ft. high. Observe this 
value will be in terms of cubical feet in- 
stead of inches. Inches and feet will not 
multiply together, and so we must change 
their denomination. Thus: 


12 inches=1 foot. 
144 sq. ins.=1 sq. ft. 


The volume of the tank, Fig. 34, would 
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be written thus: 
height of tank: 
bse SE 
—=6 X9xX12—648 sq. ft. in tank. 

To find the gallons, we must reduce the 
cubic feet to cubic inches, and then divide 
by. 231. Thus: 

648 x 144 
G= ———— = 185.76 gallons. 
231 

This .76 gallon amounts to 177 cubic in- 

ches, so 
57.75/177=3 quarts 


—E 


where H represents the 


7.219/3.75—about % gill. 

Hence we see our tank contains 185 gal- 
lons, 3 quarts, and about % gill. 

Supposing this tank, Fig. 34, is to be made 
of 4%-inch plate, which is about No. 11 gauge 
steel; let us find the surface area, and also 
the weight of metal that goes into this 
tank for estimating purposes. 

Observe, there are two sides 9x12, ‘two 
widths, 6x12, and two ends, as top and 
bottom, 6x9. In formula the total area 
would look: 

S.A.=2 §.H.+2 W.H.+2 S.W. 


Worked out we have: 

Surface area=(2xX9 X12) and (26X12) 
and (2xX6xX9)—16 and 144 and 108—468 sq. 
ft. of metal. 

Here we see that a total of 468 sq. ft. of 
¥y-inch plate will be necessary to make the 
tank; if the tank is to be welded. But if 
flanges are to be turned and riveted, then 
extra material must be allowed. 

Now, referring to a Steel Company’s 
Handbook, Carnegie’s in this case, page 59, 
1923 Edition, we see the column widths in 
inches, which we finger down to 12 inches 
wide. Next we look for the thickness of 
plate, as’ %-inch, and follow this column 
across, and we come to the figure 5.100. On 
this table it means the weight of flat steel 
per lineal foot. If we take the 12-inch 
width, and the weight given is for 1 foot 
in length, we therefore have a square foot 
of metal % inch thick, which weighs 5.1 
pounds. 

Since we have 468 square feet of this 
metal, the tank will weigh: 

468 X 5.1—=2386.8 Ibs. 

Observe this is exclusive of laps, rivets 
or welding rod iron, or stiffening reinforce- 
ments. If a shop could make this tank, at 
say 15 cents a pound, its cost would be: 


2386.8 X .15==$358.02 


The probability is the tank could be made 
for considerable less, but not knowing the — 
exact price of steel, or the sort of reinforce- 
ment required, a higher enough price is 
made per pound of metal. We therefore 
have: 

Size of tank—=6x<9x12 
Capacity—186_ gallons, 
Weight—2386.8 lbs. 
Cost=—$358. 

There are many things that enter in the 
making of cost price for an article. This 
is not mechanical knowledge, but business 


about. 
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knowledge. It is the sum total of all other 
determinations. Here, just now, we cannot 
give a fuller treaties; but workmen inter- 
ested in estimating and contracting should 
take up a year’s study in Business Manage- 
ment. 


Fig. 35 shows a type of tank that has the 
corners chamfered. It is, let us say, made 
of y,-inch gauge steel. About the simplest 
way of arriving at the capacity of the tank 
is to first figure the plan area as a rec- 
tangle and then deduct the chamfered corn- 
ers, or triangles, thus: 


17 xX 27—459 sq. ins. in rectangle 
6X 8= 48 sq. ins. in two triangles. 


Total of 411 sq. ins. in bottom of tank. 


As the height of tank is 3 feet, or 36 
inches, the cubical contents are: 


411 x 83614796 cu. ins. in tank. 
For gallons we have: 
14796 
—§! —64.05 gallons. 
231 


For surface area we see the sides of plan 
are: 1 side 27 inches, 1 side 15 inches, 2 
sides 11 inches, and 2 sides 8 inches, while 
the height is 36 inches. The perimeter of 
‘this plan would be: 

P—27+15+22+16—80 inches. 

The tank would ordinarily be made out of 
36-inch steel, so the entire body could be 
gotten out of one sheet. If joints are welded 
no allowance for laps or flanges are made, 
but if seams are riveted, then an inch must 
be allowed extra for longitudinal seam. 
Therefore: 

80 386—2880sq.ins.in body of surface 

2xX411— 822sq.ins.in both ends 


Total of 3702 sq.ins. of metal in tank. 
Reducing this into square feet, we have: 
8702 
— —25.71 sq. ft. of surface. 
144 

To find the weight of ;,-inch metal, we 
again look up Carnegie’s Handbook, and 
find a square foot weighs. 2.55 pounds. 
Therefore 

25.71 X 2.55==-65.56 lbs. of metal. 
This, then, gives us all the data we desire 
about this tank. 

Now, it often happens that a tank is to 
fit in a given recess in the wall or other 
niches and it is to occupy a given number 
of gallons. Generally two dimensions are 
fixed, leaving the adjustment of size for 
the third dimensions. So it is here the tank 
is limited to 40 inches high, and 30 inches 
long. How wide must it be to hold 100: gal- 
lons? In this process we simply reverse 
the procedure somewhat. That is, we first 
find the number of cubie inches in 100 gal- 
lons. Thus: 

231 X 100—=23100 cu. ins. 
Since the tank can be 40 inches high and 
30 inches wide, we divide, thus: 
23100 23100 
—=——— 19.25 inches. 
1200 


30 x 40 


The letter “x” is generally given for an 
unknown number. Thus, if we have a tank 
that is to hold 2000 gallons, is to be 4 feet 
wide, 6 feet long and the height is governed 
to suit capacity. Therefore: 

231 X 2000462000 cu. ins. in tank. 

Hence: ; 

462000 462000 
a ==133.68 ins. 
3456 


high. 
48x 72 
133.68 

Here we see the tank must be 


12 
or 11 feet and 144 inches high. 

Along this method all tanks can be de- 
termined and if it is desired to find the 
number of barrels simply divide 31% gal- 
lons to the barrel into the total gallons a 
tank will hold. Or you can determine the 
number of cubic inches in a barrel, as: 

31.5 231—7276.5 cu. ins. in bbl. 

Thus our 2000-gallon tank will contain as 

many barrels as . 
462000 


=63.49 bbls. 
7276.5 


Hoppers, as in Fig. 38, are seldom fig- 
ured in terms of gallons, but more so in 
terms of cubic feet, as for sand, gravel, 
rock or other stuff the hopper is to handle. 
These hoppers are made in numerous ways, 
each different design must, of course, be 
figured on its merits. Space here does not 
permit the figuring of capacity, as say, to 
hold a cubic yard or more of sand, coal, etc. 
Since each hopper would be different, it 
would have to be divided up into rectangles 
and triangles and each of these figured sep- 
arately for base area, which are then mul- 
tiplied by the height for cubical volume. 
The corners of such hoppers will no doubt 
give trouble, but when they are considered 
in the light of a pyramid, taking four such 
corners for a pyramid, or dividing it in 
halves or quarters as the hopper requires. 
Such calculation then becomes simple 
enough. 

What we aim at here is to determine the 
surface area and weight of metal going into 
the hopper. Let us assume the hopper is 
to be made of %-inch steel. Here is where 
keen knowledge in laying comes in handy. 

Observe, since the side elevation is 
straight on the back side, the front eleva- 
tion will be a true view of the back. Let 
us, for convenience, take the straight top 
collar and lower collar first. The top meas- 
ure 9 inches high, and is 43 by 46 inches, or 

(2X 46) + (2 43) X 9=1602 sq. ins. 
in top band. 


The bottom band measures 10X14-Dy 275 


inches, so this will contain 
28-+20—48 * 4—=192 sq. ins. for bottom. 
As the bottom band, or outlet collar, is on 
center we simply subtract this 14 inches 
from the 46 inches and divide the remainder 
in half, thus giving us a true triangle 33 
inches high, similar as shown in pattern: 
32 


46—14— — —16 inches. 
2 
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Observe, this 16 inches can be taken as 
E’-A in pattern to the right, so that we have 
a triangle on each side of 1633 inches, 
which is the same as a rectangle of this 
size. Notice the central strip of back will 
still be 14 inches wide by 33 inches high, 
so now we can figure the back. Thus: 
Area of { 16X33—528 sq.ins.in triangles 

back | 14X33=—462 sq.ins.in rectangle 


Total of 990sq. ins. in back 
of hopper. 

Now the front of hopper has a slant 
length of equal to the 46-inch line of the 
side elevation, or is as D-C in Pattern. The 
top edge also measures 46 inches, so we 
have the same base lines for our triangles 
or 16 inches; but the height will be changed 
to 46 inches. Hence we have: 

Area of {16 46= 736 sq.ins.in triangles 
Front )14x<46— 644 sq. ins. in rectangle 


Total of 1380 sq. ins. in front 
of hopper. 

Next taking the sides of hopper we have 
the 36-inch line of front elevation as the 
proper height of slope. But the base meas- 
ures 10 inches, while the top measures 43 
inches. 
we have a triangle base of 33 inches by 36 
inches high. Observe, here we only have 
one triangle per side: 


33 X 36—594 sq. ins. in triangle 


Area of 

one 2 

side 10 x 36360 sq. ins.in rectangle 
Total of 954 sq.ins.in one side. 

As there are two sides the sides will con- 
tain 1908 square inches. Now, adding all 


So substracting the 10 from the 43 . 


separate parts together and allowing, say 
10% of the total for waste, we have: 


Top band =1602 sq. ins. 
Bottom band == 192 sq. ins. 
Back of hopper == Jo sd. 10s. 
Front of hopper =1380 sq. ins. 


Two sides of hopper=—1908 sq. ins. 
10% for waste 61 sq. ins. 
Total—6133 sq. ins. 

of metal for 


hopper. 
Reducing this to square feet we have: 
6133 
— —43 sq. ft., about. 
144 


Here we see our hopper will require 43 
square feet of %-inch plate, and in look- 
ing up Carnegie’s Handbook we see %-inch 
plate weighs 15.3 pounds per square foot, 
therefore: 

43 15.83—6579 pounds 


exclusive of angles and rivets to be fitted 
in place with stiffening bars. 


From this the Boilermaker reader will 
see that all this calculation work takes 
work, it does not come by itself. Remem- 
ber, it is equally hard to plan all this out 
for you to decipher. Also bear in mind 
that this is in connection with boiler work, 
which is an engineering profession—not a 
laborer’s work. A laborer can well dispense 
with such training because he hasn’t any- 
thing but monotony work or shifting from 
one job to another. A lot of boilermakers 
do this, too; so better learn some of the 
higher, finer features that belong to your 
profession. There are enough routine la- 
bors. 


Educational Department 


ARTICLE IV.—THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
THE USE OF INJUNCTIONS IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA. 


By Lloyd M. Cosgrave. 


Special Representative, Workers 
Education Bureau of America. 

As already pointed out, the life of a 
worker in: Europe in the Middle Ages (400 
A. D. to 1400 A. D.) was very different from 
the life of a worker in Europe or America 
today. . 

Among the differences were those in: (1) 
the industrial status; (2) the occupations 
engaged in; (3) the standard of living; (4) 
the mental outlook. 

(1) The industrial status. The Middle 
Age serf had a fixed place in life. He could 
not leave his particular manor nor, on the 


_ other hand, could his master remove him. 


nae 


Both master and serf were dominated 
largely by customs and tradition. 

(2) The occupations engaged in. Life in 
the Middle Ages was predominantly agri- 


cultural, though the workers lived in villages 


for safety. There were no factories. Agri- 
culture remains tdoay larger than any other 
single industry, but is far smaller than all 
other industries combined. 

(3) The standard of living. The Middle 
Age serf received a large share of all that 
was produced on the manor, but very little 
was produced. The absence of machinery 
and of scientific agriculture made it im- 
possible for the annual output to be great. 

(4) The mental outlook. The serf was 
very ignorant, being illiterate and coming 
in little touch with those from outside his 
village. He was ruled largely by custom 
and did not expect changes. He did not as- 
pire to rise higher in the industrial scale, 
either individually or collectively. 

There certainly has been a great change 
from the Middle Ages to the present time. 
How did this change come about? 
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It was, in the first place, a very gradual 
change. Only as a matter of convenience 
do we say that the Middle Ages ended with 
any particular year. The Middle Ages and 
the modern period shade into each other so 
that there is no dividing line between them. 


During the entire Middle Ages, changes 
were taking place, although they were much 
smaller changes that those that are taking 
place now. Alterations in any society never 
cease, although the people living at the time 
are seldom able to interpret them correctly. 
Institutions are always either rising or fall- 
ing. This was true even of the Middle 
Ages, although at first glance this period 
seems to have been a thousand’ years of 
stagnation. 

We can see the beginnings of modern in- 
dustrial institutions centuries before the 
Middle Ages came to a close. Chief among 


these was the development of a few good-: 


sized towns as early as 1000 A. D. 

Life in the Middle Ages was primarily a 
village life. As centuries passed by, how- 
ever, a few of these villages grew in size 
until they became known as “cities,” al- 
though they would hardly be called that 
today. 


These towns were able to release their in- - 


habitants from serfdom, either by force of 
arms or by making payments to their lords 
in exchange for their freedom. The inhabi- 
tants were free citizens of their towns. 
(They were not free citizens of their na- 
tions, for nations in the modern sense had 
not come into existence.) This in itself was 
a long step toward the modern world. 


In these towns, individual trades devel- 
oped. This was due to the growth in popu- 
lation. In the little mediaeval village there 
was not full-time occupation for a person 
following a particular trade. As town grew 
in size, however, individuals began gradu- 
ally to specialize along particular lines. The 
blacksmith was usually the first to emerge 
(accounting, no doubt, for the fact that 
“Smith” is the most common of surnames 
today). Other trades to be early followed 
were weaving, leather working, brass work- 
ing, candle making, hat making, tailoring, 
etc. In each town there would be room for 
only a few at any trade, and often even they 
would supplement their work by carrying on 
agriculture also. For the most part the 
craftsman worked entirely for the people of 
his town and there was little outside com- 
merce. 


A town, then, was like a manor, except 
that it was larger, had secured freedom for 
its inhabitants and it was populous enough 
to warrant some industrial specialization 
among its inhabitants. 

At an early date, those in the towns who 
followed some craft other than agriculture 
tended to band themselves together into an 
organization known as a “merchant gild.” 
This was not composed of persons following 
any one trade but of all craftsmen. Only a 
few were carrying on any one trade. 

The merchant gild regulated prices, set 
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standards of work, made apprenticeship 
rules, defined hours of labor, etc. It was 
the forerunner of the modern manufactur- 
ers’ association and the labor union can be 
said to have the same parentage. The mem- 
bers of the gild were manufacturers in that 
they owned their own tools and workshops; 
they were workers in that they used the 
tools themselves. 


Gradually a few of the towns with espe- 
cially favored locations came to be larger 
than the others to be really small cities. In 
these there grew to be a number of indi- 
viduals following each particular trade. 
This was due partly to the size of the town 
and partly to the fact that commerce was 
springing up with other towns. Thus, there 
would be a considerable number of weavers, 
of blacksmiths, of tailors, etc., in a partic- 
ular place. 

With this development there tended to 
split off from the merchant gilds organiza- 
tions known as craft gilds. These were com- 
posed only of persons following a particular 
craft or trade. As the craft gilds increased 
in number, the merchant gilds came to be 
of less importance until they ceased to 
exist altogether in the larger places. 


The craft gilds, like their forerunners, 
were really both manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and labor organizations. They regu- 
lated prices, hours, work standards, etc., and 
they provided social and educational activi- 
ties for their members. They endeavored 
chiefly to benefit the particular trade in- 
volved, but they were not without civic 
pride. They tried, so far as possible, to 
keep goods made elsewhere from entering 
the town, provided they could be manufac- 
tured therein. To accomplish this they 
urged that town protective tariffs be set 
up, much as we have national protective 
tariffs today. 


It was about this time (1200 A. D. to 1400 
A. D.) that the real wage earner appeared 
upon the scene—a worker who was neither 
slave nor serf and yet who, not owning tools 
or shop of his own, sold his labor to some- 
one else. So universal is the wage system 
today, it is hard to realize that even its be- 
ginnings date back only a few hundred 
years and that it was quite exceptional then. 


No factories in the modern sense devel- 
oped during the Middle Ages, but there 
were shops in the larger places that em- 


‘ployed several wage earners, the owner of 


the shop, however, working along with 
them. : 


Even at this early date disputes between 
employers and wage earners developed and 
there were attempts made on the part of 
the latter to form organizations of their 
own. These organizations were short-lived 
and unsuccessfull. This was due partly to 
the intense opposition displayed toward them 
by the employers; partly, no doubt, to the 
inertia of the wage earners themselves, and 
partly to the ease with which a wage earner 
who was dissatisfied might set up a shop 
of his own. No great investment was 


—— 
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needed to start an independent shop, and 
most of the more ambitious of the wage 
earners took this course of action. 


Still another step toward modern condi- 
tions took place when, in spite of town tar- 
iffs, unimproved roads, highway robbers, 
bad means of transportation, lack of ade- 
quate currency, etc., a class of merchants 
developed. The old merchant gilds had 
been so called, not because their members 
were merchants in the modern sense, but 
because they sold the wares that they made 
to their fellow townsmen. In time, how- 
ever, there came to be a class of persons 
‘who went from town to town, buying and 
selling. These aroused intense opposition 
because of the profits that they took, but 
they were. patronized, nevertheless, and 
they grew in number. They were of benefit 
in two ways: 

(1) They enabled towns and villages to 
‘get possession of articles that were not pro- 
duced within their limits. 

(2) They enabled towns to specialize in 
those lines of production for which they 
were best suited, exchanging their surplus 
wares for the goods of other places. This 
improved both the quality and the quantity 
of the goods that were available for use. 


' To sum up what has been said: The 
Middle Ages was a period of constant 


changes, although the changes were not, as 


a rule, easy to trace. 

Life during this period went on chiefly 
in villages, although small cities developed 
to some extent during the latter half. 


In these small cities we can perceive the 
beginnings of many modern industrial in- 
stitutions and classes. Among them are: 

- (1) The specialized trade. 

(2) The gild, which was the forerunner 
of both the manufacturers’ association and 
the labor union. 

(3) The wage earner. 

(4) The merchant. 


By the end of the Middle Ages we see, 
then, in the towns at least, a condition 


much more like that of modern times than 
that which had existed 500 years earlier. 


The difference between life in 1400, even 
in the towns, however, and life at present, 
was very great. Among the differences 
were: 


(1) There was no machinery and there 
were no factories. 


(2) Most work was agricultural in na- 
ture. 


(3) Hven in the larger places, there were 
only a few wage earners: For the most part 
those who carried on trades owned their 
own tools and shops. 

(4) The standard of living was still very 
low. The worker got a large share of what 
was produced, but the methods used were 
so inefficient that comparatively little was 
produced, either in town or country. 

(5) The standard of education remained 
such that nearly every one was illiterate, 
and if they had been able to read it would 
have done them little good, for the art of 
printing from moveable type had not yet 
been invented. 

(6) Sanitary conditions were extremely 
bad. It was still necessary (or deemed nec- 
essary) to have walls about the towns, and 
as the population grew inside the walls it 
became very congested. There was little 
knowledge of hygiene. Plagues were fre- 
quent. In 1348-50 the so-called “Black 
Death” carried off, it is estimated, at least 
half the population of England. 

(7) There was comparatively little com- 
merce, so that people had to live, in the 
main, on what was produced in their imme- 
diate neighborhood. A bad crop in a par- 
ticular district meant famine for the people 
therein. 

Still, things were changing, as they have 
been changing since the dawn of history. 
Europe in 1450 was a very different Europe 
from that of 1000. It still differed immen- 
sely, however, from modern Europe and 
America. 

The next four centuries were to bring 
much greater changes. e 


Copyright, 1925, Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 


News of General Interest 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CAN- 
-ADA, TOM MOORE. 
‘By J. A. P. Haydon. 


The war brought out the best or worst in 
most men. 

Like many other agencies of a national 
or international character the labor move- 
ment went through the acid test in this 
troublesome period. Its work was of great 
Magnitude and of such importance to the 
successful winning of the struggle that it 


called for the guidance of strong and fear- 


_ less men. Leaders arose from total ob- 
>? 


scurity to fill positions of national and in 
some cases international importance. In 
short, it was the testing time for all men. 

Canadian labor was no different frem 
labor the world over, and towards the end 
of the war, in September, 1918, the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada chose as its 
president and leader Tom Moore, who was 
destined to become a national as well as 
an international figure in the work of labor. 
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Tom Moore, President Trades and Labor 
Congress, Canada. 


Tom Moore is a carpenter by trade and 
for some time after his arrival in Canada 
he was employed with a power development 
company at Niagara Falls, Ontario. He-.took 
an active interest in the trade union move- 
ment and in a few years he was chosen 
business agent for the local union in that 
district. His work soon brought recog- 
nition and in 1910 he was appointed gen- 
eral organizer for eastern Canada of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. 


During the war many conferences were 
held with the government in connection 
with trade disputes, production, etc., and in 
all of these Mr. Moore, being the general 
representative of the carpenters, was called 
‘upon to present many of the workers’ argu- 
ments. His tact, diplomacy, and pleasing 
personality soon won for him a place of 
prominence in labor’s ranks. Upon their 
recommendation he was appointed by the 
Unionist (or war) government a member 
of the Canada Registration Board, which 
was charged with the tabulation of the man 
power of the Dominion. This task was 
completed only a short time before the war 
concluded. 


At the Quebec convention of the Con- 
gress in 1918 (recognized as the most 
strenuous one in its history by reason of the 
fact that here the One Big Unionists and 
other revolutionary bodies launched their 
gigantic offensive upon the trade union 
movement) he emerged as its president 
after successfully leading the forces op- 
posed to revolution. 


Ever since the Canadian government took 
over the ownership and control of the Can- 
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adian National Railways, the workers have 
demanded that they be given a voice in their 
management by the appointment of one or 
more of their representatives upon the 
board of driectors. This principal was final- 
ly accepted by the government and in 1922 
a new board of directors was appointed 
which included the name of Tom Moore, 
president of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. 


This appointment was accepted only after 
consultation and at the solicitation of the 
officers of Division No. 4, Railway Em- 
ployes Department, A. F. of L., and other 
railroad labor representations. Sir Henry 
Thornton, chairman and president of the 
C. N. R., recently appointed an executive 
committee of the board of directors, and 
in line with the policy of the C. N. R., 


-Mr. Moore. was crosen as a member of this 


committee. 


One of his first official acts as a director 
of the C. N. R. was to summon a conference 
at Ottawa of representatives of the various 
railroad labor organizations with Sir Henry 
Thornton and other officials of the govern- 
ment-owned railway. At this conference an- 
nouncement was made of the abolition of 
the “Hanna order,” (an order which pro- 
hibited employes of the ©. N. R. from of- 
fering themselves as candidates for public 
office). Mr. Moore in outlining his poli- 
cies particularly emphasized his belief that 
no change should take place in the method 
of dealing with individual grievances 
through the properly established trade 
union channels, and that he would inter- 
cede only after all other channels of ACTS te 
ment had been exhausted. 


Mr. Moore took a leading part in the 
introduction of the co-operative plan for the 
shops of the C. N. R. It is anticipated that 
it will be extended throughout the whole 
system. 


Of course mistakes have been made. The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers looked with 
considerable apprehension upon the merg- 
ing of the Canadian Express Company with 
the C. N. R., which it was assumed might 
affect some of their working conditions, to 
which no objection appeared to have been 
raised by Mr. Moore. A board of directors 
unlike a commission does not issue any 
report of its meetings, and therefore many 
of the efforts made on behalf of the rail- 
road workers will never be known. How- 
ever, there is general satisfaction at the 
work he is performing in this respect. 


Tom Moore is also well known in inter- 
national labor circles. He has attended all 
of the annual conferences of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations, with the exception of the Genoa — 
conference in 1920. He is a member of its — 
governing body (executive council) and has 
taken a prominent part in the work of this 
great international organization. Owing to 
the absence of the United States in its — 
eouncils he has been called upon to pre-- 
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sent the views, as best he could, of the 
American as well as the Canadian workers. 

Tom Moore was born in the north of 
England in 1878, and has resided in Canada 
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for more than twenty years. He is married 
and has two sons. He is a member of the 
Masonic order and the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 


Mothers, most of them, know what to do 
when children have colds and sore throats. 

How many parents know what to do when 
Jack or Mary has a temper tantrum? A fit 
of jealousy? <A fear of the dark, or new 
faces, or new activities? A capricious dis- 
- like of necessary foods? 

How many parents know that their chil- 
dren’s thoughts and feelings and habits are 
as important as the state of their teeth or 
the strength of their muscles? 


How many parents who wouldn’t think . 


of giving castor oil for every physical ail- 
ment, have only one method of treatment— 
a don’t—for every bad habit? 


How many parents realize that the spoiled 
child is really a mentally sick child? 

Perhaps these questions will suggest 
themselves to mothers and fathers who read 
the latest bulletin of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 


This bulletin is called “Child Manage- 
ment” and is written for the bureau by Dr. 
D. A. Thom, an authority on mental hygiene. 
Dr. Thom organized “habit clinics” for chil- 
dren in Boston, and has general charge of 
eight such clinics established by the Massa- 
chusetts State Division of Mental Hygiene. 

“Child Management” is the first publica- 
tion of its kind issued by the Children’s 
Bureau. It brings to the average parent in 
simple and practical form the results of 
modern research in the mental-hygiene field, 
just as the bureau’s pamphlets on prenatal, 
infant, and child care, which have reached a 
circulation of nearly four and a half mil- 
lion, have brought to mothers and fathers 
the results of the research of medical and 
health specialists. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance 
of emotions and mental attitudes in the hap- 
piness of the child and, later, in the success 
and efficiency of the adult, Dr. Thom 
points out. He says: 

“A child has a mental life far more deli- 
cate and complex than his physical body, 
far more difficult to keep in order and 
much more easily put out of adjustment. A 
child lives a real mental life, full of hopes, 
ambitions, doubts, misgivings, joys, sorrows, 
and strivings that are being gratified or 
thwarted much the same at 3 years of age 
as they will be at 30. The home is the 
workshop in which the character and per- 
sonality of this individual are being molded 
by the formation of habits into the person 
he will be in later life.” 

As an illustration of the lasting effect of 
a “childish” emotion Dr. Thom cites the 
case of a man, now a college professor, who 
suffered for weeks in boyhood because 
someone told him that if he ate bread and 


molasses horns would grow on his head. 
He at once gave up eating that delicacy 
without explaining to anyone, through fear 
that he would be laughed at. Then he im- 
agined he had lumps on his forehead. In 
a frenzy of anxiety he asked his mother if 
she could feel the horns, and she, thinking 
it was part of some game, said, “Yes, I be- 
lieve I do.” The grown man still feels the 
pain of that experience. 


Fear, jealousy, and anger are emotions 
which need to be carefully studied and 
wisely treated in childhood, according to Dr. 
Thom. Other problems which puzzle par- 
ents and which need attention are those 
connected with feeding, and those connected 
with sex instruction. To “bring up” a child 
intelligently parents must have an under- 
standing of all these problems and the 
ability to use that knowledge in creating 
good habits and curing bad habits. 


As Dr. Thom says, “There is no finer or 
more important job than being a parent.” 
His advice to parents can be summarized as 
follows: 

Don’t be oversolicitous. Children may be- 
come self-centered and develop imaginary 
complaints simply because illness is looked 
for. 

Don’t “baby” your children too much. The 
child who is closely tied to his mother’s 
apron strings is deprived of the chance of 
learning how to live with his neighbors. 

Don’t try to give your children everything 
they happen to demand. Very early in life 
the child must learn that things can not be 
his simply because he desires them. 

Don’t bribe. So often we hear, “Now, 
Johnny, be a good boy and mother will give 
you a penny.” Soon Johnny will no longer 
be satisfied with one penny and must have 
two or three. 

Don’t cheat. Frequently parents will mis- 
represent or lie to keep a child quiet or gain 
a desired result. Suddenly they waken to 
the fact that their child has no regard for 
the truth and wonder why. 

Don’t make meaningless threats. “Be 
good or the doctor will cut your tongue 
out,” or “Be quiet or I'll lick you,” may do 
one of two undesirable things: control the 
child through terror, which is disastrous, or 
breed contempt for parents whose threats 
are never fulfilled. 

Don’t talk about or laugh at children in 
their presence. Self-consciousness is harm- 
ful and quickly developed. . 

Don’t be cold and repelling. A parent 
who is too busy to bother with a little 
child’s nonsense will never be bothered by 
his real problems. 


Don’t be discourteous. Children have 
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their own plans, which are frequently utter-. 


ly disregarded by adults. If you must inter- 


fere, show consideration. 


Don’t disagree over discipline in front of 
the child. Settle differences in private. 

Positive ‘Do’s” to parents are summed 
up by Dr. Thom in the following: 

“To the child the parent should be com- 
panion, friend, and confidant. The mental 
ability of the parents, their control of their 


emotions, their interests, particularly their - 


interest in the child, their ambitions or lack 
of them, their moral standards—these all 
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determine what the child shall make out of 
the endowment that nature has given him. 
Some parents who read to their children or 
tell them stories and answer their questions 
in an interesting and intelligent manner, 
though they do not alter the children’s in- 
tellectual equipment, do furnish a rich soil 
in which the children may develop, and thus 
affect very much the point which their de- 
velopment may reach. Parents can even 
determine what kind of atmosphere the 
child’s mind shall grow in—one of discon- 
tent, wrangling, deceit and hate, or one of 
cheerfulness, sincerity and love.” . 


ANOTHER BOARD SPLINTERED. 


By William Green in the American Federationist. 


There is little left of the Railroad Labor 
Board but splinters. The United States 
Supreme Court has finally made it clear to 
the high priced would be autocrats in Chi- 
cago that power could not be exercised 
where no power was given. 


The board never actually had the power 
to compel any organization to do anything. 
It never had the power to compel any rail- 
road to do anything. For a long time it 
sought to compel labor where it could not 
compel the employers. 


The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court makes it clear at last that 
usurped power can not be permanently ex- 
ercised. The United States Railroad Labor 
Board is now nothing more than an empty 
show. One more experiment has gone on 
the rocks; one more dangerous attempt to 
introduce compulsion and coercion into the 
realm of industrial relations has fallen of 
its own weight. 


The decision was in the case of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad employes who, through 
their organizations, sought to recover wages 
due under a labor board award, but denied 
-by the Pennsylvania road which put into ef- 
fect a sharp reduction in pay contrary to the 
labor board decision. 


That the ‘employes have been unable to 
recover their earned pay is regrettable, but 
the major question is the question of the 
power of the labor board to compel either 
workers or employers to obey its orders. 


If the board could compel employers in 
one case it could compel workers in other 
cases. The unions always have contended 
that the law gave the board no power of 
compulsion and they have contended like- 
wise that compulsion was wrong in any 
event. They have not wished for a com- 
pulsion against the railroads that they were 
unwilling to have exercised against them- 
selves. They have fought the whole idea be- 
cause it is wrong. 

The American Federation of Labor feels 
a pardonable pride in the outcome because 
of its assertion at the outset that the rail- 
road labor board was without power and 
that there would be an effort to assume 
power, to the detriment of good industrial 


relations and to the disadvantage of the 
wage earners. 


The American labor movement has pinned 
its faith on voluntarism. That which is 
done under compulsion is resented and at 
the first opportunity is evaded. That which 
is done voluntarily and because of intelli- 
gent and enlightened self-interest is adhered 
to proudly and faithfully. Compulsion is of 
the old order of autocracies, emperors and 
kings. Voluntarism is of the new order of 
democracy and self-rule. The assertion, “TI 
will,” takes the place of the command, “you 
must.” 


There have been in recent years a num- 
ber of more or less serious efforts on the 
part of employers to introduce compulsion 
and coercion into industrial relations. No- 
table examples have been the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations, the Colorado In- 
dustrial Disputes Act and the Rockefeller 
plan, so-called, together with its imitators. 
Every one of these efforts has either proved 
a flat failure in practice or has been con- 
demned by those most competent to judge. 
On the basis of democracy they must always 
fail and they must always be condemned. 


Even the fact of a certain degree of satis- 
faction on the part of wage earners under 
any one of these forms of autocratic rule or 
coercion can not be advanced to justify the 
coercion. It may be admitted that a benev- 
olent despotism is better than a brutal des- 
potism, but no kind of despotism and no de- 
gree of despotism can be taken as an accept- 
able substitute for self-government or de- 
mocracy. 


And American labor does not admit that 
democracy is good only in political affairs 
and not good in industrial affairs. It is as 
good and as workable in the one field as in 
the other. 


When the people of America achieved 
political freedom and established political 
democracy they knew nothing about such 
an industrial order as we have today. They 
faced political oppression and they got rid 
of it. They knew nothing about industrial 
oppression because there was no such thing 
as an organized industrial life, no such 
thing as manufacture by the use of power 
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and machinery. They knew about one kind 
of government and they determined that it 
should be operated by and with the consent 
of the governed. Taxes, education, laws 
and ordinances governing conduct—these 
_were the problems faced in those early days 
when life had its roots in the land and not 
in the factory. 


But today the average worker finds the 
question of wages more important than the 
income tax, the question of working hours 
more important ‘than the question of who 
shall be attorney general and the question 
of shop conditions more important than a 
book full of city ordinances. 


In other words, a whole new world of hu- 
man activity has grown up outside of the 
realm covered by political government. This 
realm can not be touched, except to its 
detriment, by political government. This 
realm must make its own laws, ‘by and with 
the consent of the governed.” 


That, in a way,-is the basis of the philos- 
ophy upon which American labor has taken 
its stand. If American labor stands almost 
alone among the labor movements of the 
world on this great question it may as well 


be said that it is because American labor , 
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is more fundamentally democratic than 
labor in most other countries. And this 
applies particularly to the labor movements 
of Furope where what may be called state- 
ism has such a firm hold. 


The collapse of the railroad labor board 
brings forward nothing particularly new, but 
it is an episode, which serves to call once 
more to the attention of the American peo- 
ple the fundamentals of life and govern- 
ment. Government is good only within the 
limits of its competency and only when it 
is exercised by the consent of the governed. 
There can be no government by the consent 
of the governed where industry is concerned 
if government is to be forced on industry 
by those who have no part in industry and 
who know nothing of its problems. On the 
grounds of both common sense and prin- 
ciple, governmental coercion and compulsion 
in industry is wrong and must cease, or the 
whole people will in the end be compelled 
to pay a penalty which they can not afford 
and which all intelligence forbids they 
should inflict upon themselves. 

The railroad labor board has been a sad 
and muggy experiment, but if the lesson is 
well learned it may after all not have been 
without some good result. 


RELIEF FROM EXPLOITATION CHIEF NEED OF FARMERS. 


By Benjamin C. Marsh, Managing 


The Nebraska Union Farmer which is emi- 
nently progressive, recently stated in an 
editorial: ; 

“Our earnest hope is that it will ulti- 
mately dawn upon our national lawmakers— 
and upon farm organization leaders as well 
—that farmers do not so much need to have 
the government do something for them as to 
keep exploiting interests from doing things 
to them. If the law-made privileges by 
which commercial interests exploit farmers 
were ended, farmers could take care of 
themselves quite well.” 


This position is sound,—provided that 
farmers exercise fair business judgment and 
methods. There is no substitute for that. 

For years, the Farmers’ National Council 
has in its campaign to stop exploiting of 
farmers urged ending of associations which 
fix prices on the things farmers,—and all 
other consumers—must buy, untaxing im- 
. provements, lower interest rates on farm- 
ers’ mortgage and short term debts, a gen- 
eral government marketing corporation, 
taxation of weadth instead of poverty, low- 
er duties on manufactured necessities, strict 
Federal control of corporations doing an 
interstate business, making our credit sys- 
tem the servant instead of the master of 
the people, and public ownership or strict 
public control of natural resources and nat- 
ural monopolies. This progress has not 
been carried out, and with what results? 


Despite the pre-election pledges of agri- | 


cultural prosperity, the conditions of farm- 
ers is thoroughly bad and unsound. The De- 


partment of Agriculture reported recently 


Director Farmers’ National Council. 


that last year the combined value of crop 
and livestock production was $12,404,000,000 
which was only $56,000,000 more than in 
1923. In view of the fact that in 1924 farm- 
ers’ mortgage debt was over $6,000,000,000 
and their short term debt about $5,000,000,- 
000, with the yeary interest charge at 
least $1,000,000,000, it is obvious that there 
was no appreciable improvement in farm- 
ers’ conditions particularly since there has 
been practically no reduction in the cost of 
goods they purchase, while general property, 
taxes for local purposes, are increasing 
about seven per cent a year,—meaning an 
increase of scores of millions of dollars an- 
nually in farmers’ taxes. 

The following are some of the outstanding 
facts about the farm situation: 


1. The commercial interests which have 
secured most of the profits of agriculture 
in handling farm products are making a des- 
perate effort to break down the Farmers’ 
Co-Operative movement and all efforts of 
farmers to market their commodities. They 
are endeavoring to secure the removal from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of its 
present chief, Dr. H. C. Taylor, who though 
by no means radical, has been fairly prog- 
ressive and has helped farmers get business 
methods and encouraged farmers’ co-oper- 
ative and commodity marketing organiza- 
tions. They are trying to transfer this 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to the 
Department of Commerce and the U. S&S. 
Chamber of Commerce purposes to organize 
farmers into business men. 

2. The big meat packers probably the 
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most powerful single business organization 
except the railroads, are making every ef- 
fort to crush farmers’ co-operative organi- 
zations through having the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree set aside so that the packers 
can go back into unrelated lines of business 
including practically all those in which 
farmers’ co-operatives are now engaged. 
the Federal Trade Commission in response 
to a Senate resolution recently reported that 
the Packers’ Consent Decree should not be 
set aside until the big meat packers (who 
now own about ninety per cent of the refrig- 
erator cars and a very large proportion of 
the stockyards) are divorced from owner- 
ship of both refrigerator car and stockyards. 
The farmer-labor lobby at Washington, the 
Peoples’ Reconstruction League, vigorously 
opposed the setting aside of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree and got former Attorney- 
General Stone to oppose even any modifi- 
cation of it and to agree to argue the case, 
if it should come to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mr. Chester Morrill who 
has been in charge of the Packer and Stock- 
yard Act Administration has recently re- 
signed, largely we are informed, as a result 
of the vigorous campaign which we made 
exposing his packer sympathies, culminating 
in an investigation of the administration of 
that administration by the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


3. The foreign demand for American 
farm products, except cotton, will probably 
be constantly decreasing during the next 
few years, as other competing agricultural 
countries with low costs of production get 
back into normal production and export of 
farm products. 


4. Protected manufacturers are making 
a great effort to tie farmers up to the pro- 
tective tariff. This will greatly handicap 
farmers as the protective tariff can not be 
made to help them materially, nor perma- 
nently. In its publication ‘“‘The Agricultural 
Outlook for 1925,” the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture emphasizes this in its state- 
ment,—“A bean crop in 1925 in excess of 
domestic needs would tend to put the price 
on the entire crop on an export basis, thus 
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losing to the grower the benefit of the tariff 
of $1.08 a bushel” and it warns if the usual 
acreage is planted in California in 1925 and 
other states plant equal to the 1924 acreage, 
a crop in excess of domestic needs may re- 
sult. 


The protective policy as now in force 
costs the American people directly and in- 
directly about $3,000,000,000 a year. The 
farmers, if they have money to buy, pay 
their proportion of this price of “protection.” 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, a 
sufficiently conservative organization, esti- 
mated over two years ago that the gross 
cost of the tariff to farmers was $426,000,000 
that year, and assumed, but did not prove, 
gains to farmers as producers of $125,000,000 
through the tariff. 


The Fair Tariff League of America, spon- 
sored by many farm union, farm bureau, and 
grange leaders, an organization directed by 
a former manufacturer, who is a Republican 
protectionist, shows that the net cost of the 
protective tariff to the farmers of the fol- 
lowing 10 great agricultural states—Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Texas 
—is $270,398,000, although conceding a gain 
of $18,152,000. 

The farm population in these 10 states is 
6,540,000, or about one-fifth of the entire 
farm population. In those States, farmers 
lose $15 net to every $1 of gain—$41 for 
every man, woman, and child, or $200 for a 
family of five, through the protective policy. 
It is certainly safe to estimate that the net 
cost to farmers of the present protective 
policy is at least $750,000,000 a year; that 
is the cost over and above any advantage 
they could derive through higher prices they 
might secure through the operation of the 
tariff on farm products. 


When by Executive order the President 
increased the duty on wheat from 30 cents 
to 42 cents a bushel, the price of wheat 
went down 6 cents a bushel. Similar wheat 
sold for more in Winnipeg than in Chicago 
at that time. The recent increase in the 
price of wheat, of which wheat growers re- 
ceived only a small part, was due not to the 
tariff but to a world shortage. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME IN WASHINGTON. 
By Margaret Keating. 


Cherry Blossom Time in Washington! 
You can’t beat it! 

If you are planning a journey to the Capi- 
tol city, as every good American does, soon 
or late, select cherry blossom time for your 
visit. 

During the Roosevelt administration, the 
Japanese sent Uncle Sam an odd present— 
about a mile of Japanese cherry trees. Your 
Uncle planted them in Potomac Park, border- 
ing the ‘“‘speedway” and the Tidal Basin. 
These foreign cherry trees have become one 
of the star attractions of Washington. Us- 
ually they bloom early in April. This year 
they were “a little previous.” 


Everybody in Washington goes to see 
them, a mile of mammoth pink and white 
bouquets. The blossoms precede the leaves 
and no fruit follows the blossoms. Like 
some people we all know—only good to look . 
at. 

A man told me yesterday it took him an 
hour to drive around the Tidal Basin the } 
traffic was so congested by all sorts and a 
conditions of automobiles filled with “folks” 
determined to see this floral spectacle. 

Whenever you come to Washington, even ~~ 
if you miss the cherry blossoms, I can prom- 
ise you plenty of thrills. 

When I climbed Capitol Hill a few weeks 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME IN WASHINGTON 


Photo taken April 1, 1925, showing cherry trees in bloom around the Tidal Basin. 
dren from the Japanese Legation in the foreground. 


ago to listen in on the Senate squabble over 
the nomination of Mr. Warren for Attorney 
General, the magnificent old trees in Capitol 
Park, one of them said to have been planted 
by George Washington, were shadowed by 
a green haze. When I passed them today 


they were overhung by filmy green lace, and 


gold and scarlet tulips were nodding at 
them. 

By the by, it was some achievement to 
“jimmy” one’s way into the Senate gallery 
during the above-mentioned debate. Only a 
kind Providence or an accommodating Sen- 
ator could get one by the hard-boiled door- 
keeper. People stood in line on the stair- 
ways for hours (no elevators except for Sen- 
ators and their friends) and only a few 
were admitted at a time. 

If one wished to “‘stick it out,” there was 
nothing to do but remain seated. If you left 
your seat, you could not get it back. For 
two days my luncheon consisted of malted 
milk tablets and sweet chocolate. (This is 
not an “ad”’!) 

I asked a woman next to me if she would 
have some. “Will I?” she replied, ‘““You’ve 


saved my life.” 


It was indeed a struggle to see the great- 
est legislative body on earth in action, but 
it was worth it. The Senators are seldom 
grinding and grilling at cherry blossom time 


—this was an exceptional year. 


But even without the cherry blossoms and 
the Senators, Washington is alive with in- 
terest. Two things we have with us always 
of which I never tire, the Capitol dome and 
the Washington monument, and recently I 
have added the Lincoln Memorial, the latter 
constructed of marble from my _ beloved 


state of Colorado. 


They say that when the native Washing- 
tonian has been away from his home town 
he weeps for joy upon his return at the sight 


of the monument, it so distinctly spells. 
home to him. 


Two chil- 


The Capitol dome is said to be the most 
perfectly proportioned dome in the world. 
When one thinks of the state capitol and 
court house domes in the U. §S. A., to say 
nothing of the marvelous cathedral domes 
abroad, this is a compliment worthy of note. 


Illuminated by huge electric are lights at 
night, the Capitol dome looks like a won- 
derful cameo against the velvety blackness 
of the sky. 

Across the park from the Capitol is the 
Library of Congress which travelers declare 
has the most beautiful interior of any pub- 
lic building in the world. Its beauty is 
greatly enhanced at night by artificial light- 
ing. 

I had longed to see a great public recep- 
tion given in this building and during a visit 
of the Prince of Wales to this country, my 
wish was gratified. The great and near: ) 
great jostled each other ascending and de- 
scending its carved mable stairways to wel- 
come the British heir. Officials high in pub- 
lic life, soldiers glittering with gold lace, 
members of the diplomatic corps and just 
plain Mr. and Mrs. Jones were present to do 
konor to the sprig of nobility. 


Some ladies of distinction had been care- 
fully drilled to bow just at the proper mo- 
ment and in the proper way. One Senator’s 
wife thought she was letter-perfect in her 
lesson, but “pride goeth before a fall.” A 
big, rude man stepped on her train and 
spoiled the performance. 


The Prince, who is a “good fellow,” tried 
to cover her embarrassment by saying, 
“Trains are devilish things, aren’t they?” 

In this Library, which convinces one of 
the truth of the Biblical statement: “Of the 
making of many books there is no end,” 
there are two reading rooms elaborately 
fitted up for the convenience of the House 
and Senate. I have never seen a Senator 
in the Senate reading room during my 
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twelve years in Washington, but the Repre- 
sentatives may be found frequently digging 
among the “musty tomes” in the room re- 
served for them. 


Members of Congress and their families 
may telephone to the Library of Congress 
at any time and secure any books on its 
shelves which they may desire. When they 
wish to return the books, a messenger will 
call for them at the request of the reader. 
You would read much under those circum- 
stances, you think? Perhaps not, Washing- 
ton is a busy place. 


In the shadow of the Capitol is a new 
building in which you are vitally interested. 


Two flags float from its flagstaff, one 
the red, white and blue of Uncle Sam, 
and the other a blue and white pennant 
bearing the inscription ‘‘Labor.” 

This building is the home of Labor, the 
newspaper made possible by the pennies 
contributed by your husbands. It is their 
paper and when you come to Washington 
you will find ““Welcome” on the door mat at 
No. 10 B Street, S.W. 

Within a block of the Labor Building you 
can board a street car which will take you 
along historic Pennsylvania Avenue (called 
by the natives the Avenue) directly to the 
White House. 

If there are men in your party, you will 
probably stop at the National Museum to see 
the exhibition of big game trophies brought 
by “Teddy” from Africa. 

While the gentlemen are enjoying them- 
selves with the wild beasts (all stuffed) let 
me whisper to you that you will find some- 
thing more appealing if you ask a guide to 
direct you to the Presidents’ wives. There 
you will find all the “first ladies’ done in 
wax, each wearing a gown she wore during 
the time she was mistress of the White 
House. 

If you continue your little journey to the 
White House you will have covered a mile 
of the Avenue which has been the scene of 
many stirring events in our country’s his- 
tory. 

You will have seen the Garfield monu- 
ment, the Grant Memorial in the Botanic 
Gardens, and the memorial to the Spanish- 
American war veterans, this latter called in- 
appropriately “The Peace Monument.” Per- 
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haps the wish that.it might signalize our 
country’s desire to remain at peace had 
something to do with its name, but mothers 
bereaved by the Great War and all other 
mothers: long to see a monument dedicated 
to a permanent peace. 


When you arrive at the White House, you 
may be disappointed or you may exclaim 
like a friend of mine, “What a doll-baby 
house!” But on a closer acquaintance you 
will learn to love it. 


There isn’t a woman among you who 
wouldn’t be proud to go in and out of its 
front door at pleasure—because unless you 
are the “first lady” or very high in official 
circles you will not have that privilege. 
Guests, just plain guests, enter by a side 
door, pass through a long corridor adorned 
by portraits of the former first ladies, sam- 
ples of china and silver used during various 
administrations, and other relics. 


Then you will climb a long stairway to the 
famous East Room with the gold piano, its 
crystal chandeliers and huge vases, pre- 
sented by a foreign potentate. If you are 


lucky, you may see the Blue Room and the ~ 


Red Room and perchance the state dining 
room, but you will not be invited to remain 
for luncheon. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge are go- 
ing to Massachusetts in June and the entire 
executive mansion is to be refurbished, even 


to a new linoleum on the kitchen floor, I 7 


suspect. Congress has donated the neces- 
sary money, so why not go the limit? 


The private apartments of the President 
and his family are never open for inspection 
by the public. Only their close personal 
friends can describe them to you. 


The editor tells me, “That will be about 
all for this time,’ so I can only direct you 
to a waiting “rubber neck wagon” which 
will take you to a hundred other interesting 
places, including Rock Creek Park and the 
“700.” 


A tourist who visited the Zoo the other 
day told me she is convinced that a peacock 
is, after a man, “the most wonderful thing 
God ever made!” . 

Even if you stay in Washington as I have 
for many years, you will not have seen half. 
its wonders and beauties—but come anyway. 


“FIGHT FAIR!’ SAYS CONGRESSMAN JACOBSTEIN. 


Congressman Meyer Jacobstein, economist 
of wide reputation, and member of Congress 
for the district which includes the important 
industrial city of Rochester, New York, 
made a contribution to the discussion of the 
Child Labor Amendment just before the 
close of the recent session of Congress 
which strikes at the roots of another na- 
tional evil besides child labor. 


Citing the misrepresentative propaganda 
of the opponents of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and applying to their methods the 
fable of the shepherd boy who cried ‘‘Wolf” 
when there was no wolf, with the result that 


his cry at a time of real danger went un- 
heeded, he said: 


I am personally not so much disturbed by 
the temporary defeat of the Child Labor 
Amendment as I am alarmed by the methods 
employed to accomplish this rejection. lI 
shall confine my criticism to just one form 
of misrepresentation in this propaganda. I 
refer specifically to that type of statement 
which tried te stamp this amendment with 
the brand of Bolshevism, to discredit this 
humanitarian movement in behalf of the 
youth of the Nation, and brand its promoters 
and indorsers as dangerous “reds,” radical 
“reds” and revolutionary Bolsheviks. - 


With this, as with other great questions 
affecting American life and American insti- 
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tutions, to forward or to block the adoption 
of a piece of legislation by a distortion of 
the facts will do more damage than the 
adoption of a bad piece of legislation. More 
harm can come to our American institutions 
from the use of unethical and unfair meth- 
ods than from the adoption of a bad piece 
of legislation. Unwise legislation can be re- 
pealed, but the evil effects of falsified facts 
and the resort to unfair methods for the 
molding of public opinion is dangerous to 


and subversive of our democratic institu- 
PPOTUS wk 6) Kos 
Some day the wolf may come. But the cry 


of danger and false alarm having been heard 
so often and so deceptively, the American 
people will then be deaf to the appeal for 
help when there is real danger. Let us fight 
fair! Let us fight i nthe open! Let us be 
done with these unworthy tactics!”’ 
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Referring to various manufacturers’ or- 
gans and the chief manufacturers’ lobbyist, 
James A. Emery, who asserted that the 
amendment “is headed and promoted by so- 
cialists and originated in Moscow,” etc., Dr. 
Jacobstein replies with a list of 23 U. S. 
Senators and Representatives who intro- 
duced this or similar measures in the last 
two Congresses, and cites the endorsement 
of two Republican Presidents of the United 
States, noted for their conservatism. To 
these distinguished names, he adds a long 
list of outstanding American economists, 
political scientists and sociologists whose 
opinions of the amendment he appends to 
his speech. 


NATION’S INDUSTRIAL LEADERS MEET TO PLAN WAR ON INDUS- 
TRY’S WASTES. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City.—An important step to- 
ward industrial democracy and the regula- 
tion of industry by industry itself was taken 
here at a conference held by representatives 
of employers and workers to discuss the 
elimination of waste in industry. 


The conference, which was held under the 
direction of the National Civic Federation, 
was the first of similar meetings to be held 
in other cities. Representatives of millions 
of organized workers, officials of trust com- 
panies, banking and real estate organiza- 
tions, representing billions of dollars of cap- 
ital, and educators, enginers, architects and 
other professional men listened to addresses 
by Secretary Herbert Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, Presi- 
dent Gerard Swope of the General Hlectric 
Company, D. L. Cease of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, and Marcus M. Marks, 


former president of the Borough of Man- 


hattan. 


Problem Attacked From Two Angles. 


The problem of the elimination of indus- 
trial waste was attacked from two angles, 
with emphasis on the eradication of the 
great industrial loss resulting from labor 
controversies and disputes. Lack of co-or- 
dination within an industry and between in- 
dustries was one form of waste which could 
be eliminated, it was agreed, while co-oper- 
ation between employes and management 


could do much to eliminate another big leak 


in the business of the nation. 


There was general agreement among the 
speakers on the need for making industry 
more efficient and no disagreement as to 
the means to be employed, but rather each 


’ offered his own program of how it might be 


brought about. 
Mr. Swope urged greater production and 


more efficient manufacturing methods, so 


that retail prices could be reduced and an 
appeal made to an ever-increasing public. 
Mr. Green had insisted that greater effi- 
ciency in production could lower prices with- 


out reducing the wages of workers, and — 


when it came to Mr. Swope’s turn he made 
an even more sweeping assertion. 


Says Price Cuts Boost Wages. 


“IT am delighted to go even further than 
Mr. Green has gone,” he declared, ‘‘and say 
that lower costs to the consuming public 
need not mean even the same earnings, but 
may mean greater earnings to workmen.” 


The savings from waste which, in Mr. 
Swope’s view, would make possible higher 
wages and lower prices for consumers, was 
stated by Secretary Hoover to be just as 
important as savings in government expendi- 
tures and to mean just as much to the tax- 
payers’ pocketbook as the taxes themselves, _ 

Mr. Hoover recalled the report of the Fed- 
erated Engineering Council, which, after a 
survey made under his direction, revealed 
that waste in industry in the United States 
was 30 per cent of the national effort. 


Labor Desires Industrial Efficiency. 

Mr. Green said the theory that the prob- 
lems of waste and efficiency were solely the 
problems of management had given way to 
the newer concept of the mutuality of in- 
terest in all problems relating to service and 
production. 

“Labor is interested in the successful 
management of industry because it reasons 
that with the introduction of economy proc- 
esses, in the development of efficiency and 
increased production, the cost of manufac- 
turing and production can be reduced with- 
out lowering the standard of the workers 
or reducing wages,” he said. ‘‘Labor firmly 
believes that if the cost of production of 
commodities must: be lowered it should be 
accomplished through the promotion of effi- 
ciency in workmanship and management, the 
elimination of waste and the introduction 
of economy processes. This belief is con- 
trary to the old accepted rule of reasoning 
which held that a lowering of the cost of 
production could only be brought about 
through a reduction of wages. 

“Industrial controversies, as a rule, arise 
from differences of opinion existing between 
employers and employes. These differences 
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of opinion may be related to most any sub- 
ject peculiar to industry. Disagreements 
over wages, hours of employment, working 
rules, sanitation and various other questions 
cause industrial conflict. 

“Perhaps the greatest source of industrial 
conflict is the refusal of employers to per- 
mit their employes to exercise the right to 
join labor unions. In fact, the most bitter, 
costly and far-reaching strikes in history 
were due to the hostility of employers to- 
ward the organization of their employes. In 
the light of this experience is it not there- 
fore reasonable to conclude that if employ- 
ers of labor would accept trade unionism as 
an essential part of industry and would treat 
with their employes collectively strikes in- 
augurated for the purpose of establishing 
organization would be entirely eliminated? 


Appeal for Union Policy. 


“This would remove one of the greatest 
causes of industrial controversy. This 
would be a reasonable, rational policy for 
enlightened employers to pursue. 

“Inasmuch as labor organizations can not 
be destroyed or prevented, why not recog- 
nize their value and merit, and accept from 
them the benefits they can give through 
their organized effort? Many forward- 
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looking, progressive employers have caught 
this spirit and have accepted trade unionism 
as an institution. 


“There is no power which can be invoked 


which will prevent the workers sron organ- 
izing into trade unions. 


Labor Loyal to America. 


“If trade unionism were un-American, un- 
patriotic or antagonistic to the American 
form, of government or to American institu- 
tions, then employers of labor might be jus- 
tified in vigorously opposing the very exist- 
ence of such an organization. But they do 
not have even this excuse, for American la- 
bor and American labor organizations are 
loyal to America, to its traditions and to the 
American principles of government. 

“The labor organizations of our country 
recognize the existing order and have stead- 
ily refused to.embrace any imported philso- 
phy, no matter how it may be disguised or 
how seductive and alluring it may appear. 
Labor is sound, constructive, practical and 
rational. Because of the opposition which 
has come to labor at every turn of the road 
it has been forced to assume a militant at- 
titude. It has been compelled to fight for 
the enjoyment of freedom, liberty and jus- 
tice. It has fought for its existence.” 


HIGH COST OF MACHINERY IS HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR CANADA'S 
TRADE DEPRESSION. 


By Staff Correspondent International News Service. 


Montreal, Can.—‘‘Canada’s failure to make 
a satisfactory recovery from post-war busi- 
ness slump has been due to the high cost of 
machinery rather than to the high cost of 
labor or living,’ remarked an American man- 
ufacturer who operates a branch plant in 
Canda. 


That is perhaps not a paradox, but rather 
a half truth. However, it is necessary to 
study the role of machinery to understand 
Canada’s recent relative lack of progress. 
That role is of first importance, as well for 
its effects upon business as upon the status 
of labor. 


Fewer Workers Employed. 


Canada’s manufacturing industries em- 
ployed 27,000 fewer persons in 1922 than 
they did in 1911, according to government 
statistics, the accuracy of which there is 
unfortunately little cause to question; yet, 
thanks to improved machinery, the quantity 
production of such industries in 1922 was 
nearly 50 per cent greater than in 1911, and 
the value production just 100 per cent 
greater. 

The capital investment in 1922 was about 
150 per cent greater than in 1911, this in- 
crease being largely represented by im- 
proved machines or additional machines. If 
this increased capital investment had been 
expended on home-made machinery, Cana- 
dian machine manufacturing industries 
would certainly have shown a considerable 
expansion, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing as a whole would 


doubtless have increased materially, instead 
of diminishing. But Canada’s imports of 
machinery are very large, and were especi- 
ally so during the decade 1911 to 1922. So, 
much of the increased capital investment in 
Canadian manufacturing industries repre- 
sents expenditures abroad for machinery. 


Difficult to Find Markets. 


No doubt the Canadian companies ob- 


tained all this machinery abroad cheaper 
than it could be manufactured in Canada, in 
the present state of the country’s technique. 
But the Canadian manufacturers are now 
confronted with the fact that while by the 
introduction of imported machines they have 
materially increased the _ production~ of 
wealth, and increased even more their ca- 
pacity for wealth production, they have 
great difficulty finding a market for their 
products. Machines are fot consumers; 
their multiplication does not enlarge the 
market. 


Canadian manufacturing industries in 
1922 paid in salaries and wages an amount 
more than 100 per cent greater than their 
disbursement for labor in 1911. That means; 
of course, that the persons actually em- 
ployed obtained a very material improve- 
ment in their standard of living. But these 
employes, being 27,000 fewer in number, 
would hardly, despite their increased earn- 
ings, enlarge the market for staple products 
to any great extent, as compared with the 
market they provided in 1911. 


4 
—— 


Much of the 
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enlarged income would go to rents, amuse- 


_ ments, etc. 


Industries Face Big Problem. 


Hence Canadian manufacturing industries 
face a peculiar problem. With a productive 
capacity, thanks to improved machinery, 
probably three times greater than before 


_ the war, they are mostly working on short 


time. They need a greatly increased popu- 
lation to consume their products; but they 
are not able to. offer increased opportunities 
of a livelihood to any material increase in 
population. . 

And this effect of the multiplication of 
machines is not peculiar to manufacturing. 
The major industries of Canada—agricul- 
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ture, mining, manufacturing, fishing, logging 
and transportation—were only employing 27,- 
381 more persons in 1922 than they were in 
1911, according to government statistics. Yet 
the efficiency of these industries, thanks to 
machinery, was very much greater in 1922 
than in 1911, the volume of the work done 
by them showing an increase of about 50 
per cent, and the value of the work an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. Yet the in- 
crease in the number of persons engaged in 
these industries was less than 2 per cent. 

Unfortunately Canada’s major industries 
are not offering much more employment to- 
day than they were in 1922, as the employ- 
ment chart of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics shows. 


RELIEF ORGANIZATION SEES NEED FOR HOME CARE OF THE AGED. 


“It has become increasingly clear that it 
is as economical for a community to care for 
many old age situations by allowing them to 
continue in their individual homes as it is 
to provide institutional relief for them,” 
says the annual report, just issued in New 
York City, of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 

“The tenacity with which elderly people 
cling to their little meager homes, being 


willing in many instances to attempt to live 
with starvation wages and under seemingly 
impossible conditions rather than go to the 
dreaded almhouse or old age institutions, 
cannot be ignored. To assume the attitude 
that nothing constructive can be done for 
this group and that all of our constructive 
effort must be devoted to children, is an in- 
creasingly untenable position.”—American 
Labor Legislation Review. 


OVER 2,000 FEDERAL CLERKS LOSE JOBS AS WELL-PAID U. S. EM- 
PLOYES GET SALARY INCREASES. 


By FRED S. WALKER 
By Staff Correspondent International News Service. 


WASHINGTON.—The United States civil 
service commission reports that more than 
2,000 clerks were dropped from the rolls 
during March. Of the number, 1,207 were 
on the permanent and 1,111 on the tempo- 
rary rolls. This is a record discharge in a 
month, with the exception of releases fol- 
lowing the close of the war. | 

Very little has been heard of this huge 
turnover in local papers, because depart- 
ment heads did not reveal the dismissals as 
they occurred. The government printing of- 
fice is the exception, where 125 printers 
made a noise which has been heard all over 
the country. 

The war department leads in dismissals 
with 808; veterans’ bureau, 409; state de- 


_ partment, 11; treasury, 134; justice, 14; post- 


office, 40; navy, 83; interior, 91; agriculture. 
93; commerce, 99; labor, 9, and many others 


- not listed on the civil service rolls. 


The morale of government employes 
is said to be the lowest in history. 


Knowing attempts are being made to 
carry out a 10 per cent cut, no one 
knows where the ax will fall next. In 
many instances clerks have resigned be- 
cause of uncertainty of employment. 


Local merchants are said to be aroused 
because the capriciousness of the pay en- 
velope dictates economy, which results in 
loss of trades by retail stores. 


The clerks feel they are being treated un- 
fairly in the.economy program, because, as 
they point out, Congress increased the pay 
of congressmen, senators, cabinet officers, 
supreme court judges, and other officials to 
an aggregate of millions of dollars, and the 
President signed the bill. In addition, it is 
planned to erect an addition to the house 
office building, which may cost as much as 
$8,000,000. The clerks are the little fellows 
in government service, but they fail to see 
the justice of taking it away from them and 
giving it to the better-paid officials. 

It’s the old story, ‘To him that hath ii 


STATE ACCIDENT FUNDS SHOW PROGRESS. 


State funds for workmen’s accident in- 
surance continue to show progress in con- 
trast with commercial insurance companies 
which are complaining that it is becoming 


increasingly difficult to carry this class of 
business. The Pennsylvania state fund, in 
announcing a 15 per cent dividend to policy 


‘ holders, reports that during the past seven 


years the fund has not only accumulated a 
surplus of $2,362,609 but also a reserve of 
$3,140,661 to pay claims of injured workmen 
and their dependents. During 1924 the state 
fund has issued 8,500 new policies. In Cali- 
fornia an average of 30 per cent of the pre- 
miums collected during 1924 will be re- 
turned to policy holders by the state fund. 
—American Labor Legislation Review. 
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LANDIS AWARD COMMITTEE SPREADS GLOWING REPORTS AS BAIT 
FOR NON-UNIONISTS. 


By International Labor News Service, 


Chicago.—The Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award issues a state- 
ment about once a month to the effect that 
Chicago is undergoing a marvelous building 
boom. The committee’s latest statement 
avers that “more than a million dollars a 
day for every secular day in March is the 
record Chicago is keeping up in the city’s 
building boom.” It also was asserted that 
the building permits for the first three 
months of 1925 exceeded by $85,000,000 the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Inasmuch as the Landis committee is an 
open shop outfit that has. been fighting the 
building trades unions for several years, 
International Labor News Service thought 
it advisable to inquire into the truthfulness 
of the numerous proclamations issued by 
Fred W. Armstrong, manager of the union- 
busting committee. 


Building Trades Prosperous. 


J. J. Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council, said that 
there undoubtedly was a building boom on 
in Chicago, and that, while there was a 
shortage of mechanics in some lines, still 
there was a surplus in other lines. 


“The increase in our membership indi- 
cates that there is a demand for men,” he 
said. “I know something about that, for I 
make out the cards in this office. Arm- 
strong has to work something like that off 
his chest about once a month, just to let the 


city know that his committee is still alive. 
He is scouring the country all of the time 
for non-union men, and the kind of men that 
he gets, as a rule, are costing the con- 
tractors a lot of money because of their, lack 
of skill. i 
“The contractors have to train these men, 
and when they become sufficiently profi- 
cient to earn the union scale they come over 
and join our ranks. It keeps Armstrong 
busy scaring up men with even a rudiment- 
ary knowledge of the building industry.” 


Carpenters’ Trade Normal. 


Charles H. Sand, secretary-treasurer of 
the Chicago Carpenter’s District Council, 
told International Labor News Service that 
conditions in his branch of the industry 
were about normal for this time of year. 
He said there were quite a number of car- 


penters out of work, but not more than could | 
be expected out of a total membership of 


27,000. 

“The Landis committee is simply putting 
out those glowing statements to attract 
building tradesmen to Chicago,” said Mr. 
Sand. “It is believed that the wage rate can 
be held down if the market is overloaded 
with men.” 

Seven hundred members of Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union No. 1 are out of work, 


_it was learned at the headquarters of that 


organization. The iron workers character- 
ized the statements of the Landis committee 
as “bunk.” . 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE FAILURE INJURED WORKERS. 


Failure of the Associated Employers Re- 
ciprocal which wrote compensation in Idaho 
and left the beneficiaries without recourse, 
has led the Idaho Industrial Accident Board 
to take action looking to the prevention of 
a recurrence of such a disaster in the future. 
The new regulation requires that every com- 


pany authorized to do business in Idaho un- 
der workmen’s compensation contracts must 


deposit securities with the state treasurer, 
the actual market value of an amount not 
less than the total amount of the company’s 
accrued liability. Under exclusive state 
funds for workmen’s accident insurance no 


such failures are possible, and hence no. 


need for regulations that amount—in the 
case of the present victims—to locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen.—Amer- 
ican Labor Legislation Review. 


NOTED SPEAKERS DEFEND CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 


From Organizations Associated for Rati fication of the Child Labor Amendment. 


_Carl Vrooman, prominent Illinois farmer 
and formerly assistant U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, voices his support of the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment and asks a 
pertinent question, ‘““Why,” he says, “should 
farmers waste their time fighting the battles 
of the eastern and southern manufacturers 
against the reasonable regulation of admit- 
ted child-labor abuses—especially when 
those same manufacturers and their finan- 
cial allies are profiteering not only on un- 
regulated child labor but on everything the 
rath a) has to buy and everything he has to 
sell?” 

Mr. Vrooman made his protest in the 
course of a recent statement which reads as 
follows: 


I cannot refrain from protesting against 
the assumption by the opponents of this 
amendment that all of us farmers have been 
taken in by their propaganda of misinforma- 
tion, unfair innuendos, spurious arguments 
and baseless inferences. 


The so-called child labor amendment in 
reality, is an anti-child slavery amendment. 


Until the farmers, in spite of their present 
ineffective leadership, have fought their way 
to victory on such issues as lower taxes, low- 
er freight rates, better credit facilities— 
clearly they would do wel lto waste no fur- 


ther time fighting the battles of the eastern 


and southern manufacturers against the rea- 
sonable regulation of admitted child labor 
abuses—especially when those same manu- 
facturers and their financial allies are profi- 


teering not only on unregulated child labor 


but on everything the farmer has to buy and 
everything he has to sell.” 


\ 
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UNION WGRKERS BIG FACTOR IN DEFEAT OF PLAN TO UNLOAD 
TRACTION LINES ON CHICAGO. 
By JOSEPH A. WISE 
By Staff Correspondent International News Service. 


Chicago.—Although organized labor offi- 
cially only took a half-hearted interest in 
the great fight here which recently resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat at the polls of 


the billion-dollar traction unloading ordi- 


nance which the financial barons and their 
political lackeys tried hard to cram down the 
throats of the citizens of Chicago, still the 
union men and women of the city, it is cer- 
tain, were an important factor in the refer- 
endum vote taken on this important ques- 
tion. 

More than 500,000 votes were cast at the 
election and the unloading ordinance was 


defeated by a majority in excess of 103,000 


votes. 
_New Ordinance Must Be Devised. 


Inasmuch as the street railway franchise 
expires in 1927, it will be necessary to de- 
vise a new ordinance in the near future that 
will be acceptable to the voters. Several 
groups are laying plans with this end in 
view, and it is anticipated that there may 


‘be another referendum vote taken some 


time next fall. 

Boiled down, the proposition submitted 
to the people was for the city to purchase 
the surface and elevated lines for $248,000,- 
000, and then to spend $500,000,000 and per- 


haps much more in improvements and ex- 


tensions of these lines and for the construc- 
tion of a subway system. The city was to 
“own” the lines, but the bankers were to 
operate and milk them for 50 or 60 years, 
when the city might come into full posses- 
sion of the properties, provided 51 per cent 
of the debt had been paid off. 

A juicy melon to be split by three of Chi- 
cago’s leading banking groups was a 10 per 
cent rake-off on the $500,000,000 that they 
were to raise at once to put the project 
across. 

Board of Nine Was to Control. 

Autocratic control over the city’s entire 
transportation system was to be turned over 
to a board of control of nine members. 
Three were to be appointed by the mayor, 
three by the bankers and three to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, but subject to the 
approval of the bankers. 

When this matter was brought up in the 
have no time to investigate and weigh the 
questions under consideration. 

_ The manner in which the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
handled labor’s problems when the United 
States entered the World War is cited as an 
example of the manner in which central 
bodies should function when great public 
questions are before the people. 

Council Took Decisive Action. 

There were many who believed that a na- 
tional referendum among the affiliated 
Chicago Federation of Labor it was sent to 
a referendum of the unions affiliated with 


the central body. Of these 275 unions only 
35 organizations reported that they had tak- 
en action. Three unions, comprising a 
membership of about 3,500, voted in favor 
of the ordinance, and 32 unions, with a 
membership of about 10,000, voted in the 
negative. Some of the largest unions in the 
city took no action whatever. 

Many trade unionists here are of the opin- 
ion that the Chicago Federation of Labor 
should have taken a more decisive stand in 
this matter. 

Purpose of Central Bodies. 

It is pointed out that central bodies are 
organized and chartered for the purpose of 
functioning in such situations, and that local 
unions send their representatives to the 
meetings of their bodies for that purpose. 
When such subjects are thrown back orto 
the local unions it seriously interferes with 
the regular business of the locals, which 
unions should have been taken to determine 
the war policy of the American Federation 
of Labor. The executive council, however, 
met and issued its ringing declaration of 
principles that will go down in history. 
There was no timidity, no hesitation, no 
vacillation. 

Advocates of a rational and reasonable 
use of the referendum are of the opinion 
that the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor set a mighty good prece- 
dent in this instance that it would be wise 
and safe for state federations and city cen- 
tral bodies to follow in reaching decisions 
on public questions arising within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 
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BISHOP DENOUNCES OLD PARTIES FOR FAILURE TO END CHILD 
LABOR. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—The Republican and Democratic 
parties were scathingly arraigned for their 
failure to ratify the Child Labor Amendment 
of Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the Chicago 
area of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Huges’.sermon was preached at 
the dedication of the new $87,500 Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Lake Forest, Ill., and 
was in answer to criticisms that are com- 
monly directed against the church as an 
institution. 

“The platform of the Republican party in 
the last national election,’ said . Bishop 
Hughes, “proclaimed that the purpose of 
the party was to serve the people. Yet it 
broke one of its most sacred planks when 
it failed to protect the childhood of the na- 
tion from exploitation. Then don’t forget, 
you Republicans, that Boss Cox, who had an 
office over a notorious saloon at Cincinnati, 


controlled Ohio politics for thirty years. 


Remember the Republican gang that stole 
$6,000,000 in Pennsylvania. 


“But the Democratic party cannot boast. 
It in a cowardly manner straddled the child 
labor question in its platform because it did 
not want to lose the support of the South. 
The Democratic party never has had the 
courage to repudiate Tammany Hall. 


“Now, if with such associations in the two 
big parties you are still loyal members of 
them, you ought to be as fair to the church 
and realize that in spite of certain persons 


'who fail to live up to the church ideals 


membership in the church is one of the 
obligations of a man who believes the 
church is such an institution that he 
wouldn’t want to live in a country where 
there is no church.” 


Co-Operation 


ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE BABY IS BORN. 


The Co-Operative League. 


Washington’s Birthday, 1925, is an auspi- 
cious date for the co-operatives of the Hast- 
ern part of the United States. For on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, in a small hall in Springfield, 
Mass., was born the Eastern States Co- 
Operative League, a federation of co-oper- 
atives in New England, New York and New 
Jersey. 

In these states there are uward of 100 co- 
operative societies carrying on almost every 
conceivable kind of business. But many of 
them are isolated in towns and villages re- 
mote from the large centers; and isolation 
breeds provincialism. A few of them are 
estranged from their neighbors by political 
factionalism or sectionalism. And the na- 
tional Co-Operative League is so busy with 
work throughout the entire country, that it 
cannot devote the necessary time to the 
local societies in one section of the country. 

Early Sunday morning delegates began to 
arrive in Springfield from all parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, from New York City, from at 
least one up-state city, and from Jersey. By 
the time the conference was called to order 
and noses counted, it was found that the 
following types of co-operative business 
were represented: 

‘Kleven bakeries. 

Seven grocery stores. 

‘Four restaurants. 

Two milk distributing plants. 

Two housing groups. 

One coal distributing company. 

One laundry. 

One dry goods. and shoe store. 

One furniture store. 

One pool room. 

‘The total membership of all societies rep- 
resented comes*to more than 9,000 people, 


and the annual sales to upward of $2,000,000. 
The capital stock of these societies totals 
almost $400,000. 


At the morning session a lively discus- 
sion of co-operative buying of flour and 
other commodities used in bakeries took 
place for there are 15 bakeries in this ter- 
ritory using hundreds of barrels of flour an- 
nually, but all buying independently. In 
the afternoon the delegates organized the 
permanent District League and appointed 
committees to work up a set of By-laws, to 
study the flour market and analyze the 
flours used by the various bakeries, and to 
work out an educational program. In the 
late afternoon the conference*adjourned to a 
dinner presented the delegates by the Jew- 
ish Workers Co-operative Bakery of Spring- 
field, and partook of a large birthday cake 
baked by.these co-operators. After the din- 
ner the conference was adjourned. 


The Executive Committee is composed of 
the managers of the Finnish co-operative 
societies in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Maynard, 
Mass.; the Jewish co-operatives in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass.; the Presi- 
dent of the Utica Co-Operative Society, and 
the Educational Director of Consumers’ Co- 
Operative Services, New York City. Some 
of the most important work cut out for this 
committee and its sub-committee is as fol- 
lows: 

A study of flour needs of the bakeries and 
of the flour market. ' 

Establishment of uniform accounting 
methods and auditing for the co-operatives 
so that production and distribution costs can 
be compared and analyzed. 

Promotion of an Invoice Exchange, so that 
the wholesalers now patronized by co-oper- — 
atives can be compared as to service given. 


y 
, 


| 
: 


Promotion of uniform co-operative labels 
and brands on products sold. 


Planning for an Eastern States Co-Oper- 
ative Training School. 


Establishment of regular Conferences of 


Managers. 


_ Promotion of adequate co-operative legis- 
lation in the Hastern States. 


These are some of the goals set by the 


1,000 LABOR BANKS 


Every industrial city of America will have 
its co-operative bank within the next ten 
years, if the prediction of Warren S. Stone, 
head of the world’s greatest chain of labor 
banks, comes true. That it will is a fore- 
gone conclusion, for Stone speaks as Presi- 


dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 


gineers, which started with one bank in 1920 
and now has 12, with several more in imme- 


diate prospect. 


From 32 institutions at present, labor 
banks will expand to 100 in 1926, Stone told 
members of a Cleveland financial club re- 
cently, and by 1935 there will be at least 
1,000 co-operative banks catering to the 
needs of small depositors and investors. 
The Engineers Bank place co-operation in 
the very mechanism of their organization by 


sharing profits with the depositors. 


Ninety per cent of the $3,000,000 paid out 


| annually to widows of locomotive engineers 


was wasted in ill-advised investments in the 
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Executive Committee. Meanwhile there are 
four-score societies which must be induced 
to join the new federation. 

The Eastern States Co-Operative League, 
like its predecessor, the Northern States 
Co-Operative League, which has rendered 
such remarkable service to the co-operatives 
of the North Central States, is affiliated 
with the Co-Operative League, the national 
organization. 


WITHIN TEN YEARS. 


days before the Engineers Banks were serv- 
ing the union, Stone declared. This coupled 
with the need for finding a satisfactory in- 
vestment outlet for the funds involved in 
carrying $200,000,000 worth of insurance and 
pensions on members of the Brotherhood led 
Stone to found the first labor co-operative 
bank in the United States, following a thor- 
ough study of Huropean co-operative banks. 

So confident has the community at large 
become in the Brotherhood Banks that 85 
per cent of the deposits come from. others 
than organized wage earners. Banking by 
mail has been encouraged for the benefit of 
engineers living in small cities. A question- 
naire sent members of the Brotherhood 
shows that 82 per cent own their own homes, 
and 68 percent own automobiles, while over 
64 per cent have children in college. Presi- 
dent Stone emphasized these high standards 
among his membership as an indication that 
the Brotherhood banks have made thrift at- 
tractive to the rank and file. 


CO-OPERATORS ENTER BRICK BUSINESS. 


Twenty thousand bricks will issue daily 
from the kilns of the Llano Co-Operative 
Colony in Vernon Parish, La. Not a phe- 
nomenal number, perhaps as brickmaking 
goes, for there are plants of far greater ca- 
pacity, but few are mixing in worker re- 
sponsibility with their clay, and few are 
turning out in addition to perfect bricks, a 
capacity for running industry without the 
profit urge. 

The Llano co-operative brick plant is furn- 


ished with efficient machinery purchased at 


a cost of $3,000. The products will be sold 


_to the trade as one of the main resources 


of the colony, although it is planned to use 


a large part of the production for colony 
building purposes. 


Doors have been opened wide to women 
in the Saskatchewan Co-Operative Poultry 
Producers’ Co-Gperative, organized to mar- 
ket the eggs of the entire Canadian prov- 
ince. Women are especially desired as 
members and as officials in the new organi- 
zation, Mrs. S. E. Selby being represented 
on the provisional board of directors. The 
poultry pool will be operative for five years, 
beginning in 1926, and vigorous efforts will 
be made to encourage women on farms to 
invest in a flock of “bred-to-lay” hens. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. Labor News. 


HISTORIANS AND EDUCATORS 


Portland, Ore.—Historians and directors 
of American educational institutions have 


@ well defined policy to keep a knowledge 


of the history of labor from students, ac- 
cording to Edward O. Sisson, professor of 
Philosophy in Reed College, Portland. ° 


In his new book, “Educating for Free- 
dom, ” Professor Sisson devotes a chapter 


a 


i: 


IGNORE HISTORY OF LABOR. 


to the “Educative Use of History,” and crit- 
icizes in emphatic language the extent to 
which the “history of labor or the laboring 
class” is ignored by history writers and 
teachers. His indictment reads: 


“Most of this history was submerged even 


while it occurred, and little record has ever 


been made of it until our own day. 
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“It is only three or at most four genera- 
tions since laboring men were indicted in 
both England and the United States for dar- 
ing to unite for the purpose of raising their 
wages and improving their conditions of 
life. 

“But these feeble beginnings of labor or- 
ganizations certainly proved to be one of 
the most potent seeds of history now to be 
reckoned with by everyone who desires to 
understand his times. 

“Yet even now our school instruction 
practically ignores the whole movement; 
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the most trivial and inconsequential topics 
get more space and consideration. 


“In the education of an American citizen 
in the twentieth century, the history of la- 
bor is far more worthy of a quarter or a 
semester of study than the history of any 
foreign country, not excepting even Greece 
or England. 


“One of the grave defects of history as it 
is written and studied today is its prevailing 
silence and neglect toward this great and 
growing interest.” 


SLAVE CONDITIONS IN NON-UNION MINES. 


New York.—The 20 per cent reduction by 
the Berwind-White Coal company recalls a 
severe arraignment of that corporation two 
years ago by a commission appointed by 
Mayor Hylan to investigate labor condi- 
tions in the Berwind-White mines, located 
in Somerset and Cambria counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. The company supplies coal to the 
local interborough rapid transit company. 

The miners were on strike at the time. 
The company opposes organized labor. The 
investigators reported that “no Egyptian 
Pharaoh, rearing for his glory a towering 
monument, ever drove his slaves harder 
than these miners were being driven. No 


czar was more autocratic than this big busi- 
ness.” 

“It did not take long,’ the investigators 
said, “to learn that the Berwind-White com- 
pany officials treated their employes as 
beasts of burden and sacrificed the lives and 
limbs of thousands of men and the happi- 
ness and future of thousands of women and 
children to build for themselves an indus- 
trial autocracy. 

“According to the tales of horror recited 
before the committee, the living and work- 
ing conditions of the miners employed by 
the company are worse than the conditions 
of slaves prior to the civil war.” 


Book Reviews 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 


This is the most complete tabulation of 
co-operatives the world around ever pub- 
lished. Published in French, English and 
German, the Directory names the organiza- 
tion, gives the date of its founding, names 
its chief executives and organs, its inter- 
national affiliations and membership. In 
the second part statistical tables show the 
latest financial reports of co-operative 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


banks, central wholesale societies and na- 
tional unions. Unfortunately, it does not 
cover American co-operatives as fully as 
could be desired, doubtless due to this coun- 
try’s lack of official connection with the 
International Labor Office. A handy supple- 
ment to the People’s Year Book, published 
by the English and Scottish Co-Operative 
Wholesale Societies at Manchester. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 


Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 67 pages. 

This instructive pamphlet is the most con- 
cise and authorative statistical review yet 
published of the amazing growth of farm- 


ers’ co-operation since the war. Packed 
with tables and reports, the brochure is in- 
tended primarily for the manager and the 
student. Every farmer directly concerned 
with co-operative marketing must have this 
report. It was compiled by P. H. Elsworth. 


RED CROSS INDUSTRIAL EDITION TEXTBOOK. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the third 
edition of the American Red Cross abridged 
textbook on First Aid, just from the press, 
which consists of 262 pages and contains 
much valuable information on how to ren- 
der first aid to the injured in case of acci- 
dents, illustrated by many photographs 
which show just how to give aid, apply 


bandages, etc. This book is well worth 
reading and study, and should be in the 
hands of all who come in contact with very 


many accidents. The price of the book is 
60 cents per copy. Those desiring to secure 
same should write The American Red Cross, 
National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


” 
- 
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Smiles 


A national city man went to a doctor. 

“Doc,” said he, if there is anything the 
matter with me don’t frighten me half to 
death by giving it a scientific name. Just 
tell me what it is in plain English.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “to be frank 
with you, you are just plain lazy.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” sighed the patient, 
with relief. ‘Now give me a scientific 


name for it, so I can go home and tell the 


mismgis.”’—Ex. - 


A teacher in a local school was explain- 
ing sentence construction to her pupils. The 
topic went like this: 


“A predicate is an absolute necessity in 


a sentence, to make it complete. No sen- 
tence can be given without a predicate.” 
An unusually bright boy argued the point 
with her, claiming that such a thing was 
possible. 
“Very well, then, ” said the teacher, “give 
me a sentence without a predicate.” 
“Thirty days,” was the reply.—Judge. 


GIVE HIM GAS. 


Dentist: “So you have broken off a 
tooth, have you?” 


Patient (tough yougster): “Yes, sir.” 


Dentist: “How did you do it?” 
Youngster: “Oh, shifting gears on a lolly- 
pop!”—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


MOTHER. 
Dominic Kane. 


When I was a lad 
I was often in bad, 
With the neighbors. 

Yes, I was a bother! 
Complaining they came 
To heap on the blame— 
And I had but one friend, 

That was Mother! 


A God-fearing woman, 
As good as could be. 
She was loved by the neighbors, 
And worshipped by me. 
She was kind to them all, 
Till they called me a bother, 
And then she became— 
Just my Mother! 


Sometimes they were right; 
Oftimes they were wrong. 
When a kid has the name 
-He oft gets the blame 

For another. 
But guilty or not, 
I was sure of a show 
And the hearty support 

Of my Mother! 


That’s all passed away. 
But to this very day 
I may get in wrong, 
One way or another, 
But, oh, never again 
Will there be one who’ll sustain 
Or defend me as strong 
As my Mother! 


“HE IS RISEN.” 
By Dominic Kane. 
He is Risen, 
Bringing to completion 
To fulfillment of the word 
Given to the sorrowful Eve, 
In the Garden of Eden, 
By the Angel of Almighty God. 


He left behind 

A hope sublime. 
The Resurrection proved His Divinity. 
His sufferings had this alloy— 

That by them we might enjoy 

The greatest blessings of eternity. 


Lodge Notices 


Crosier-Crosier. 

I would like to know the address of Ben 
Crosier. I last heard of him in Phoenix, 
Ariz. G. H. Crosier, 730 North Street, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Dyneer—Lodge No. 344. 


- <Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. W. E. Dyneer, 


Reg. No. 84593, will please hold same and communicate with 
the undersigned, as he left here-owing a board bill that a 
brother member has stood good for and had to pay. J. E 
Locke, C. S. L. 344, 


McGee & Kelley—Lodge No. 16. 


Any secretary taking up the cards of John McGee, Reg. 
No. 290686, and Thomas Kelley, Reg. No. 183870, will kindly 
notify the secretary of Lodge No. 16, as these brothers refused 
to pay back money borrowed from Lodge -No. . Hugh Fitz- 
patrick, Secretary Lodge No. 16. February Journal. 


McGue- Wm. Atkinson, Asst. I. P. 


Am member knowing the present address of Dennis Mc- 
Gue, Reg. No. 12067, boilermaker, last dues paid in Lodge 
249, igerdniiistant W. Va., will appreciate it very much if such 
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member will kindly notify the undersigned. Wm. Atkinson, 
Assistant International President. April Journal. 


Parsons—Lodge 249. 

Frank Parsons, Reg. No. 102587, boilermaker, left Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., without his card, and is now in bad _ stand- 
ing with Local 249, and an ex-member of Local 458. He 
owes a number of debts in this city as well as to some of 

our members. Any one coming in contact with him, please 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of The Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Journal published monthly at Kansas City, 
Mo., for April, 1925. 

State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. B. Casey, who, having heen duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor and manager of the 
Boilermakers’ & Iron Shipbuilders’ Journal 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers & Helpers of America, Kansas City, Kas.; 
Editor, J. B. Casey, Kansas City, Kas.; Man- 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, J. B. 
Casey, Kansas City, Kas. 

2. That the owner is (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and ad- 
dress, or if owned by more than one individ- 
ual the name and addresses of each, should 
be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be 
given.) J. A. Franklin, International Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Kas.; Joe Flynn, Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, Kansas City, Kas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
’ ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear’upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is: (This infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
JO BMCASIY: 
Editor, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of March, 1925. 
(Seal) H. E. BRIDGENS., 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 18, 1928.) 
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PATENTS 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G. Street ‘Washington, D. C. 


WRITE FOR MY 
Free Plan 


I_ am going to give away 

FREE a brand new $1295 Buick *‘6’’ Coach, and many other 
valuable rewards. WRITE TODAY for information. Boost- 
er Campaign closes July 30, 1925. Big Opportunity. 


L. M.Knopp, Mer., 55 E. 4th St., °%,BAUL- 


MINN. - 


) 57 MILES ON 
di» GAL. of “GAS” 


Gah * 
An automobile runs 57 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline by using an automatic device 
which was installed in less than five 
minutes. The inventor, Mr. John A. 
Stransky, 94-1st St., Pukwana, S. Dak., 
wants agents and is willing to send sam- 
ples at his own risk. Write him today. 


pronco REVOLVER 


> 


NG CYLINDER “0 ents 


' SWI 
Close Out 
Bargain 


A real he-man’s gun, used by 
police officers and detectives. 
All improvements, left_ hand 
wheeler, swing out, hand ejector, 
double safety, tested, long barrel, 
f| 6 shot, 32.20 or 38 calibre. s 
SEND NO MONEY--Pay postman only i 
$9.94 plus postage on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROYAL SALES COMPANY 
799 Broadway New York City Dep? 11 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME | 


# You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. No canvassing or 
We show you how by our new, simple 


soliciting. 
instructograph method. We supply both men and 
women with work at home no matter where you 
live and pay you cash for all work completed each 


week, 
today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM, LIMITED 
824 Adams Building Toronto, Canada # 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 


Full particulars and booklet free. Write 


HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been 
invented by a Mr. T. S. Milburn of Chicago. 
In actual test 
without the loss of air. This wonderful new 
tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 
miles and eliminates changing tires. It costs 
no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. T. S. 
Milburn, 331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants 


them introduced everywhere and is making a 
Write him today. 


special offer to agents. 
—Adv. 


it was punctured 500 times 


Promptness Assured. Best Results 
Booklet Free. Highest References 
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AUTO RUNS 
57 MILES ON 
GAL. of “GAS” 


A new automatic and self-regulating 
device has been invented by John A. 
Stransky, 490 Fourth st., Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles 
have made from 35 to 57 miles ona 
gallon of gasoline. It removes carbon 
and reduces spark plug trouble and 
overheating. It can be installed by 
any one in five minutes. Mr. Stransky 
wants distributors and is willing to 
send a sample at his own risk. Write 
him today. 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been 
invented by a Mr. B. B. Milburn of Chicago. 
In actual test it was punctured 500 times 
without the loss of air. This wonderful new 
tube increases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 
miles and eliminates changing tires. It costs 
no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. B. B. 
Milburn, 331 West 47th. St., Chicago, wants 
them introduced everywhere and is making 
a special offer to agents. Write him today. 


—Adv. 


The Work Watch 
of Millions 
The All-Around Watch 
of Millions More 


It Costs Little 
— and Keeps 
Reliable Time 


“WUE 
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The On/Jy Overall 
on Earth with this 
ses ee 


The Masterpiece of 
all Work Garments 
SUPER CROWN SHRUNK Overalls 
are big, full and roomy, and they 
stay that way because they cannot 
shrink. Many special features and 
plenty of large, serviceable pockets 
are provided for every purpose. The 
seams are double sewed and felled 
with weight tested thread and extra 
strong reinforcements are found at 
every point of wear and strain. 


What Makes This Greatest Overall 


Guarantee Possible? 


SUPER CROWN SHRUNK Overalls are made: of special 
process, dark shade indigo, extra heavy, close woven, 8- 
ounce deniin which has been shrunk and prepared at the 
Crown Denim Mills by a secret method, known only to the 
makers of SUPER CROWN SHRUNK Overalls. Only under 
the SUPER CROWN SHRUNK label can you buy an 
Overall that is abselutely guaranteed not to shrink and not 
to fade. 


Super Crown Skrunks Cost No More Than 
Ordinary Overalls 


SUPER CROWN SHRUNE Overalls are produced in the 
largest and most efficiently operated Overall plant in the 
world. Every process of manufacture and source of supply, 
from the cotton fields to the finished garment, is owned 
and controlled by the Crown Organization. Vast production 
at minimum manufacturing cost makes it possible to sell 
SUPER CROWN SHRUNK Overalls at a price no higher 
than ordinary Overalls. Ask your Dealer for SUPER 
CROWN SHRUNK Overalls—if he cannot supply you, 
write us direct and send your Dealer’s name. Insist on the 
Original and only SUPER CROWN SHRUNK—leok for 
the GUARANTEE on every garment. 


The World Works in CROWN Overalls 
UNION MADE 


The Crown Overall 
Manufacturing Co. 


Largest in the World Dept. A-6 Cincinnati, O. 


Also Manufacturers of the Patented CROWN: Adjust-Alls 
The only adjustable one piece work garment on the 
market with ADJUSTABLE TRUNK and INVISIBLE 
DROP SEAT. THE ADJUSTABLE TRUNKE enables 
you to adjust the trunk measurement so that the gar- 
ment fits you correctly and comfortably. The INVISI- 
BLE DROP SEAT enables you to use it without 
removing the garment. CROWN ADJUST-ALLS cost 
no more than the old style one piece suit. Ask your 
Dealer or write to us for descriptive folder. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM PRING — 1868-1925 


George William Pring was born near Bondurant, in Polk County, Iowa, on 
September 21, 1868, his father having been one of the earliest settlers in that part 
of the country. George was the youngest child and the only boy in a. family of 
nine children. At the age of nine years the family moved to Guthrie County, also 
in Iowa, and George attended the schools there and lived there until he had 
reached the age of maturity. 

In 1891, at the age of twenty-three, he was united in marriage with Miss 
Ora E. Thall at Stuart, Iowa. They were blessed with four children, three girls 
and one boy. 

He entered the service of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
Stuart, Iowa, in January, 1893, being employed in the boiler shop. When the 
shops were moved from Stuart to Valley Junction, Iowa, in 1896, he moved with 
them and remained at work until 1912 at which time he was granted leave of ab- 
sence to devote his entire time to representing his fellow workers in the labor 
movement. 

While a resident of Valley Junction he served for eight years in the City. 
Council and also for ten years a member of the School Board of Valley Junction. 

In the year 1900, he joined the Masons and was Past Master of Gnemeth 
Lodge No. 577 of Valley Junction. He also served two years as Worthy Patron 
of the Order of Eastern Star. He was also a Shriner, being a member of Alinas 
Temple of Washington, D. C. 

Early in life he became a member of the Modern Woodmen of America and 
held office in that order. 

George Pring’s natural inclination toward leadership of men early became 
manifest in his association with his fellow working men as well as in his con- 
tact with his fellow citizens in municipal and fraternal circles. He became a 
member of the International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America in 1902 and remained in continuous good standing up to 
the time of his death, a period of twenty-three years. 


It was in 1908 that he was elected President and General Chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 10 of the Boiler Makers’ Organization, comprising all the members of 
that organization employed by the Rock Island Railroad. Previous to this date he 
had served as Treasurer of District No. 10. At first he was not required to de- 
vote his entire time to the duties of his office and for four years he worked part 
of the time in the shop and spent the rest of his time on the road, but in 1912 
the organization instructed him to devote his entire time to their interests and he 
did so faithfully and efficiently during the sixteen years in which he held this 
position. In 1914, what is known as Division No. One of the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment was organized, and George Pri ing was elected President and served for 
eight years until April, 1922, this being in addition to his work as General Chair- 
man on the Rock Island. 

The Federation of Federations, which was later merged into the present Rail- 
way Employes’ Department, was formed in 1912 and George Pring was elected 
Vice-President and continued as such in the Railway Employes’ Department until 
June, 1918. In July, 1918, he became a member of Adjustment Board No. 2, the 
most important and responsible tribunal devoted exclusively to the relationship 
between railroad shopmen and their employers that has ever been created in this 
country. It was during the war period and at a time when the duties were ex- 
tremely heavy as well as important and probably the best testimonial to the 
ability of George Pring is the part he took in making.the unsurpassed record of 
Adjustment Board No. 2. 

In March, 1924, International President J. A, Franklin of the Boiler Makers’ 
Organization requested George Pring to become International Vice-President of 
the organization, a vacancy which was created by the death of Vice-President 
Coots. Although it meant the leaving of the work and associates of almost a life- 
time, he cheerfully took up his new duties and brought to bear all the energy and 
vitality for which he was so well known and with a determination to continue the 
brilliant record which he had already made in the years gone by. His new posi- 
tion took him far from home and for many weeks he labored under adverse con- 
ditions and in strange climate and his health finally broke, with the result that 
from June, 1924, until the day of his death, March 26, 1925, he was an invalid, 
but true to his old form he consistently fought, as few others could, that which 
was creeping upon him. 

One of the finest things that can be said of George William Pring is that he 
fought a good fight, not for himself, but for his fellow workers and fellow citizens. 

He was laid in his last resting place in the Masonic Glendale Cemetery at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on March 28, 1925, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PREVENTION—THE CHALLENGE OF LABOR. 
By Henry J. Ohl, Jr., 


President Wisconsin State 


“America owes no man a living,” said a 
statesman recently, “but America does owe 
every born soul an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood. ‘“‘Why doesn’t America give us 
that opportunity?” asks the jobless, the un- 
employed, those who are able, ready and 
willing to work. For years labor has been 
asking these pointed questions: IS unem- 
ployment necessary? Should labor continue 
to bear its entire cost? Can it be pre- 
vented? How can the evil be mitigated? 
How is unemployment connected with many 
of the larger problems of labor, of the con- 
sumer and the community? 

Of all the ills that beset the minds of 
labor, unemployment ranks first. Unques- 
tionably, it is the most persistent and also 
the most perplexing. Of the 70% days’ 
wages which the average worker loses an- 
nually, three-fourths of a day is lost due 
to labor troubles, 3 to accidents, and 7 to 
sickness. Unemployment causes a loss of 
60 days’ wages—30 due to no work and 30 
to part time work. The Hoover report es- 
timate of the time building workers lost due 
to no work of 86 days per year, is regarded 
as too low. In the Chicago negotiations 
for an $1,800 annual wage a $10.00 a day 
wage was conceded after agreeing on 180 
days as the average work year out of a 
possible 300. This leaves 120 days unem- 
ployment due to no work. The unskilled, 
however, have most unemployment of all. 


' At all times—régardless of his age—the fear 


of ‘no job” is dominant in the worker’s 
mind. It is a persistent and deadening 
fear. It hangs over him every moment he 
is at work. It demoralizes him while de- 
nied work. 


Reward Loyalty by “No Work.” 
Labor’s loyalty to industry is shown in 
the records of the post-war period when 
increased production per man was urged 
as a patriotic duty. The only reward for 


_ the general response to this plea came later 


when the factory gates were sshut and 
nearly eight million were deprived of the 


wage agreement, 


Federation of Labor. 


right to earn a living. A serious study of 
the unemployment problem would be illum- 
inating to the student of social unrest who 
hopes to understand the mind of the rebel- 
lious wage worker. Nothing deserves more 
condemnation than the lack of accountabil- 
ity on the part of those who are respon- 
sible for unemployment. 


Many employers still actually believe that 
unemployment is a good thing for business, 
as an aid to discipline and low wages, and 
a means of “keeping the laborer in his 
place.’ Such employers are not conscious 
of the natural and inevitable trend of mod- 
ern industrial life. Low wages reduce the 
purchasing power and the fear of no work 
commands respect only in periods of ex- 
treme distress. It is not effective most of 
the time. Industry must treat men as men, 
as humans in a democracy. 


Nowhere is the new spirit more strikingly 
manifested than in the agreement recently 
concluded between the miner’s union and 
the principal coal mine operators renewing 
the existing wage scale for three years. 
Bituminous coal mining has long been rec- 
onized as a conspicuous offender in the mat- 
ter of irregular employment. We are told 
that nearly 200,000 men could be transferred 
to other industries if coal mine operation 
were made regular—a most important con- 
sideration at a time when many industries 
complain of labor shortage due to restricted 
immigration. 


Cheap Coal, Better Wages, Profits. 


But the public has an even greater in- 
terest in the statement, on trustworthy eco- 
nomic authority, that if mine operation were 
regularized, the earnings of all bituminous 
miners could be increased 20%, the cost of 
coal to the consumer could be reduced by 
10%, and the operators could make profits 
on 40% longer operating time. The new 
entered into by both 
miners and operators, with deliberate de- 
sign, is expected to drive many unstable coal 
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mines out of business, with a gradual sta- 
bilization of employment in those that sur- 
vive. 

American industrialists are proud of their 
ingenuity and resourcefulness.. They are 
the first to admit that no job is impossible 
to their industrial initiative if it has to be 
done. That spirit is being invoked to over- 
come’ the effects of the new immigration 
restrictions. It has. been successfully 
brought into play by some employers and 
some industries to improve industrial rela- 
tions by stabilizing employment. Plans for 
unemployment insurance now in operation 
in a number of individual plants and in in- 
dustries, notably the garment and the cloth- 
ing industries, have proved a success and 
point the way to effective action by indus- 
try generally. 


Prevention Follows Responsibility. 


Notable progress is being made also in 
the building industry in the direction of 
providing all-year work. The engineers re- 
port, however, that relatively little is being 
done by those in a position to spread out 
the work over the year. The average build- 
ing worker loses over 31% of the possible 
work time each year. Probably this indus- 
try also will not realize the possibilities 
of preventing unemployment until it is asked 
to pay for part maintenance of involuntary 
unemployment. 

We all remember how employers claimed 
that they could not prevent accidents. Now 
that the law holds them liable for part of 
its cost, they have gotten busy on the pre- 
vention of the risks. Similar precautions 
are expected with unemployment; for both 
risks, while different, are admittedly pre- 
ventable in large measure. 


The railway shopmen are also confronted 
with the problem of irregular work. While 
railway managers concede it entirely prac- 
ticable and possible to stabilize employment, 
railway shopmen are frequently forced to 
lay off for six or eight week periods. An 
examination of payroll figures of railway 
shops shows marked irregularity in volume 
of employment. The figures show that the 
amount of freight car and engine repair 
work that is turned over to the shops is 
fairly constant throughout the year. Still 
the number on the payroll of one typical 
shop normally employing around 4,500 varied 
as much as 40% over the year. Obviously 
this is not due to no work, but to poor 
planning, a2 management function. 


A Logical Step. 


Experience in the United States during 
the past dozen years shows that there are 
four stages of industry’s approach to the 
prevention of unemployment. First, there 
was indifference. Then, realization by in- 
dustry of its own responsibility for unem- 
ployment. Third, experimentation by in- 
dustry with plans to stabilize employment 
—the stage we have now reached. The 
fourth stage, which is just ahead, will be 
marked by the adopting of measures to 
make such stabilization of employment uni- 
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versal. In stabilizing employment, as in 
preventing accidents, I predict that a new 
stimulus will be needed to arouse and to 
hold the interest of industrial managers, and 
that within a few years, the present reli- 
ance upon voluntary industrial action of 
employers will be recognized as socially 
too low. Legislation will follow. Society 
must provide the necessary incentive, and 
make it universal, through unemployment 
compensation legislation. 

When organized labor started its agitation 
to hold industry liable for part of the wages 
lost during lay-offs, the S. C. Johnson Var- 
nish Company, of Racine, startled the busi- 
ness world by calling in engineers to give 
the plan a complete trial. Collective agree- 
ments were signed with local employees or- 
anization, holding the company liable for 
50 to 90 per cent of the wages lost due to 
“no work” up to 200 days. The results have 
astounded those who cry, “It can’t be done.” 


Promotes Co-Operation Ideal. 


“If industry expects loyalty and good 
workmanship during periods of good profits. 
then it must not throw labor out onto the 
streets during the periods of declining prof- 
its,” says Herbert F. Johnson, President. “To 
treat labor as a commodity proves to be a 
painful boomerang to industry. Fair treat- 
ment begets co-operation. Cruelty begets 
inconsideration. Modern education of labor 
has taught him to demand the rights of cit- 
izenship—even in his job. Industry may not 
preach ‘increase output’ to employes when 
tomorrow it ‘restricts ouput ’by periodically 
shutting down. 


“The new spirit of co-operation in indus- 
try is good business,” he asserts. “It is 
simply common sense. Recent railroad man- 
agers’ experiences point out the way for 
many through industrial co-operation. They 
may be assured of greater and more thor- 
ough success where the management guar- 
antees the worker his wages when unem- 
ployed. Such a responsibility should ‘key 
up’ any management. It should call forth 
better service from all. In the §S. C. John- 
son Varnish Company it has paid in many 
ways—tangible and intangible... We are able 
to pay better wages. More work has fur- 
ther increased incomes. Our quality has im- 
proved and our production has increased— 
without added cost. Our management is 
constantly ‘on the job.’ Its viewpoint and 
purpose have enlarged. The spirit and 


- morale of the entire plant force has become 


an inspiration. All this has come out of 
waste previously neglected. There is still 
much more waste to be squeezed out. Waste 
elimination has become the goal of progres- 
sive managers.” 


States Now Tackling Risk. 


Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota are now 
tackling this very problem. The solution 
is unemployment compensation legislation, 
originally sponsored in Wisconsin by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Henry A. Huber, now be- 
fore the state legislatures. With the help 
of the farmers, the church and progressive 


ment measures. 
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forces, labor hopes to enact into law this 
measure which will start industry on the 
very important work of preventing unem- 
ployment by stabilizing its employment in a 
business-like way. 


There is nothing new in these unemploy- 
They merely require in- 
dustry to pay a part of the cost of unem- 
ployment in the same manner as we now 
require industry to pay a part of the wages 
lost due to accidents. They ask industry to 
become a contributor—to share the wages 
the laborer is now forced to lose against his 
will. 


Thus obligatory compensation will be the 
incentive that will secure the employers and 
the bankers’ perpetual attention and cor- 
rective action in dealing with this problem. 
Such legislation will pave the way not only 
to remedying this evil but also to eliminat- 
ing it. 

It will encourage the extension and give 
permanency to such voluntary agreements 
as those mentioned above between labor 
and industry, at the same time protecting 
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the weak and unorganized workers by in- 
ducing industry to furnish them steady 
work. Railway managers will then find it 
profitable to stabilize railway shop employ- 
ment. Further, such legislation will tend 


‘to perpetuate general business prosperity 


and shorten the periods of business stagna- 
tion. This is of vital concern to all industry 
for it will mean steady employment and 
more regularity in the volume of business. 


The magnitude of the unemployment prob- 
lem is becoming realized by labor, engineers 
and progressive management. Its causes lie 
deep in the haphazard business policies that 
are now doomed to extinction. To pursue 
the age-old practice of restricting commod- 
ity output by ordering closed the factory 
gates—so as to hold up the consumer with 
high prices and labor with unbearable wages 
and work conditions—has now run its 
course. 

In the minds of those who would promote 
the spirit of co-operation in our industrial 
relations of the future no single legislative 
measure can inspire greater hope when un- 
derstood than unemployment prevention. 


LEST WE “FORGET WASHINGTON.” 


By EDWARD KEATING, 
Editor of Labor. 


President Coolidge urges the people to 
“forget” Washington. 

That mysterious personage known to 
newspaper readers as “a White House 
spokesman” told the newspaper correspond- 
ents at a recent conference that the people 
had nothing to fear from Washington now 
that Congress was not in session. , 

As a matter of fact, there was never 
greater need for the people to keep a close 
watch on proceedings in the _ nation’s 
capital. Under the surface, events of the 
first magnitude are transpiring. 

Two examples will illustrate what I have 
in mind, and will shed light on why the 
President is so anxious for the people to 
“forget” Washington. 

Among the outstanding achievements of 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration were the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Tariff Commission. 

For years the tariff had been the football 
of partisan politics. Tariff schedules had 
been written in the secrecy of committee 
rooms, under the promptings of lobbyists 


' employed by selfish private interests. 


Wilson urged a commission of experts in 
order that the country might have a “‘scien- 
tific” tariff. Congress yielded to his wishes, 
and Wilson named a commission composed 
of men of exceptional qualifications. 

At last the people had a voice in tariff- 
making! 

Impartial experts presented figures to 
congressional committees to combat the 
arguments of the tariff lobbyists. Naturally, 
the lobbyists were not pleased and they set 
about the task of “packing” the commis- 
sion. 


Harding fell in with their plans. He ap- 


pointed to the commission a number of men 
who were intimately associated with the in- 
terests which benefit from tariffs. 


Sugar Tariff Is Debated. 


Last summer the commission took up the 
important issue of the tariff on sugar. The 
sugar trust had slipped through Congress 
a bill which added 2 cents a pound to the 
price. This was equivalent to a tax of 
$200,000,000 a year on the pocketbooks of 
sugar consumers. 


The commission’s experts found that the 
rate was unreasonable and recommended a 
reduction. The three Progressives on the 
commission—Lewis of Maryland, Democrat; 
Culbertson of Kansas, a Republican, and 
Costigan of Colorado, a Roosevelt Repub- 
lican—voted to sustain the experts’ figures. 
The three members named by Harding voted 
the other way. 


Then it was discovered that one of the 
Harding commissioners was financially in- 
terested in sugar factories and his right to 
vote was challenged. This led to a scandal, 
and when the commissioner insisted on 
voting to protect his own investments Con- 
gress cut off his salary. 


That put him out of business and enabled 
the commission by a vote of 3 to 2 to recom- 
mend to President Coolidge a material re- 
duction in the tariff rate. 


This would have the effect of saving tens 
of millions of dollars in the annual sugar 
bill of the nation. 


The recommendation reached the Presi- 
dent in the middle of the presidential cam- 
paign. La Follette called attention to it in 
a series of speeches and demanded that 
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Coolidge approve or disapprove the commis- 
sion’s findings. 

Many newspapers throaghout the coun- 
try, of all parties, called on the President 
to make public the report, but the appeal 
fell upon deaf ears. 

The President said nothing. He played 
what his advisors regarded as “smooth” 
politics. He pigeonholed the commission’s 
report until after the election. 


Devitalizing the Commission. 

Then he removed Lewis, the Progressive 
Democrat, from the commission and ap- 
pointed a standpat Democrat who would not 
antagonize, the sugar trust. 

Culbertson was induced to accept an ap- 
pointment as Minister to Roumania. That 
disposed of him. 

Now, Costigan, the Roosevelt Republican, 
is the only opponent of the sugar trust on 
the tariff commission. 

From the White House point of view, thé 
commission is now “safe and sane.” The 
recommendation for a reduction in the tariff 
on sugar will be withdrawn. The trust will 
continue to pay whopping dividends and 
sugar consumers will continue to pay ex- 
orbitant prices. 

The whole thing has been managed so 
quietly that few people outside of Washing- 
ton are familiar with what has been going 
on. 

“Forget it,” urges the President. 

Wilson also induced Congress to create 
the Federal Trade Commission, clothed with 
extensive powers to regulate “crooked busi- 
ness.” Wilson exercised great care in se- 
lecting its personnel. Among the men he 
appointed was Murdock, the famous Roose- 
velt Proressive from Kansas; Huston 
Thompson of Colorado, and former Senator 
John F. Nugent of Idaho, both Progressive 
Democrats. 

The commission has done a remarkable 
work. It exposed the packing trust, and it 
forced the steel trust to abandon ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh-plus’—the scheme by which _ pur- 
chasers of steel were compelled to pay 
freight from Pittsburgh without regard to 
the point of origin of steel shipments. 

In hundreds of cases it compelled dis- 
honest individuals and corporations to 
abandon unfair tactics and misrepresenta- 
tions. Honest business men were delighted 
but, “crooked business” raged. 


Hamstringing the F. T. C. 


Repeated attempts were made in Congress 
to curtail the activities of the commission. 


Reactionaries like Senator “Jim” Watson of 
Indiana endeavored to cut off the commis- 
sion’s appropriations and attacked ae in- 
vestigators as “bolshevists.” 


The commission invariably emerged vic- 
torious from these contests because of the 
whole-hearted support it received from Pro- 
gressives like Norris, Borah and La Fol- 
lette. 

Then, with the aavent of the Harding 
administration, the task of “packing” this 
commission began. 

President Coolidge finished the job two 
or three months ago when he appointed 
former Congressman William H. Humphrey 
as a member of the commission and thus 


‘gave the reactionaries three out of the five 


members. 


Humphrey is a member of the Old Guard. 
In the House of Representatives he was one 
of “Czar’’ Cannon’s right-hand men. 


With the assistance of his reactionary — 
associates, Humphrey has proceeded to re- 
vise the rules of the commission. There 
will be no more “attacks on. business.” 
Hereafter, hearings will be “star chamber” 
affairs and even when accused concerns are 
found guilty they will be turned loose with- 
out publicity if they will promise to be good. 


This is not just prophecy. It is only nec- 
essary to view the record of recent findings — 
of the commission. One guilty party was a 
big national advertiser. 

Thompson and Nugent find themselves in 
a minority, but it is a fighting minority. 

Almost every week they join in a dissent- 
ing opinion, exposing the’ sophistries of the 
majority. But the newspapers give little 
or no space to those interesting documents. 

Most of the business concerns which fall 
into the displeasure of the commission are 
good advertisers and newspapers and maga- 
zines will submit to anything rather than 
offend an advertiser. 

In the course of time Thompson and 
Nugent will retire from the commission. 
Their successors will be of the Humphrey 
type. 

The usefulness of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is almost ended. 

“Forget it,’ says the 
spokesman, 

It is not journalistic ethics to quote the 
President, but there is no rule to prevent 
an honest chronicler saying that ‘‘a White 
House spokesman” is no less a personage 
than Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States. 


White House 


AUTOCRACY STRIKES AT LINCOLN’S IDEAL. 
By Henrik Shipstead. 


(Senator Henrik Shipstead, the only 
Varmer-Labor member of the upper House 
of Congress, gives in this special article his 
impressions of the causes underlying the 
widespread attempts to discredit Congress, 
the attacks of Vice-President Dawes on the 
Senate rules, and the other evidences of an 
organized campaign to foster reaction and 


discredit popular institutions. It is, in his 
opinion, part of the program of centralized 
wealth to extend the control now exer¢éised 
over industry into the field of government.) 

Government of the people, by the people. 
and for the people as we understand it, is 


evidently face to face with another crisis. — ; 


In various countries throughout the world 


7 


there is convincing proof of an organized 
attack against the very foundation of this 
form of government as laid down by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 


In very many countries this attack has 
been at least temporarily successful, because 
we find that parliamentary governments 
have, been overthrown by some mysterious 
power backing a dictator. 


After having been through the greatest 
war in human history, a war, we were told, 
to end all despotism in government, it must 
be surprising to the world to find itself 
gradually being taken possession of by a 
new form of despotism. This transition 
from the old form of despotism to the new, 


has been one covering a comparatively long 
time, as human beings reckon time. The 
first epoch in this transition was that of 
the change from the old form of hereditary 
despotism to parliamentary forms of govern- 
ment. 


» At the outbreak of the World War the 
parliamentary form of government had be- 
come almost universal throughout’ the 
world. These parliamentary governments 
‘came to life and power succeeding the 
hereditary political and military despotisms. 


World’s New Despot. 
The war, having destroyed the remnants 


of these despotisms, fosters a new kind of 


despot. This new despot is the Industrial 
King. The old form of despot made war in 
order that he might levy tribute and taxes 
upon conquered peoples. .The Industrial 
Despot makes war in order to obtain basic 


- industries belonging to other peoples and in 


order to collect interest on his investments 


_ and interest on his war bonds. 
P He will use parliamentary governments 
Ah, 
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as his instruments if he finds them pliant 
tools, but will discard them for dictatorships 
if necessary to accomplish his purpose. 


Parliaments have often been a source of 
great annoyance to the despot, therefore, 
whenever necessary, he has never hesitated 
to use every possible means for their re- 
moval and destruction. 


This is history, and it should be con- 
stantly borne in mind today when subtle 
attacks from various sources are being 
launched against parliamentary govern- 
ments. 


Annoying the Autocrats. 


It is very annoying to the despotism of 
oil to have Congress make a fuss about 
illegal transfers of public oil lands. It is 
very annoying to the despotism of finance 
to have Congress investigate or denounce 
its crime of juggling with money and credit 
control and so affect the price level of com- 
modities in which the insiders of finance 
have a speculative interest. 


Therefore, Congress must be attacked 
from various sources. Congress must be 
discredited before the country. The attack 
against the American Congress seems to be 
of the same character as the attack launched 
against parliaments all over the world. 

Industrial Kings the world over are fight- 
ing representative governments as an Ob- 
stacle to their steam-roller methods. For- 
merly it was militarism that fought govern- 
ments by the people. 


Harnessed to One Chariot. 


Frequently militarism and the Industrial 
King are harnessed to the same chariot. 
There interests are one, and their ultimate 
purpose is one: To rule in their own might 
without the delay incident to the consent of 
the governed. 


Deliberative bodies elected by the people 
are “taboo” in the camps of the politico- 
commercial generals. Public debate, legis- 
lative investigation, popular sentiment, are 
nuisances to be abated. 


Thus we find a nation-wide propaganda 
directed against Congress. It is directed 
less aainst the Lower House than against 
the Senate, for the reason that in the House 
there is no longer freedom of debate. 
Therefore, the House has lost its former 
predominant influence in Congress, and its 
former position as a real American forum 
of debate. 


Congressmen Are “Gagged.” 


The Representative who comes to Wash- 
ington with the thought that he is the free 
and chosen spokesman for 250,000 voting 
taxpayers, finds himself struggling under a 
sad delusion. That day is long post. He 
cannot speak except by permission. 


Freedom of debate has been abolished in 
the House, the American forum where once 
government of the people found full voice in 
the eloquence and logic of Madison and 
Clay, of Webster, Baline and Hoar, and 
today the industrial leaders who have appro- 
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priated the name of “Liberty-loving minute- 
men” propose the death of free debate in 
the Senate. 


If a Patrick Henry or a Samuel Adams 
were to assail, on the floor of Congress 
today, the aggressions of those wielding the 
economic power of the nation, he would be 
denounced as a dangerous radical and 


THE AMERICAN PLAN 


Portsmouth, Va. 


The quicksands which have swallowed up 
many a noble organization in the past are 
many and still exist. They are ever present 
and, unfortunately, keep pace with our or- 
ganization. Could men learn and profit by 
the dread experience of the past, instead of 
groping blindly into the future, we would 
fare far better. 


We should not war with man, for being 
what we make him, we should destroy the 
base of this evil; and so long as the present 
order of things exists, just so long will the 
attempt to make peace between the man 
who sells and the man who buys labor be 
fruitless. 


The trade unionist should not allow the 
thought of the American plan movement to 
linger in mind for a moment that there is 
some part of it will be to his best interest, 
for it carries with it into the workshop a 
host of evils which, to repeat, would com- 
pletely exhaust the whole vocabulary of 
murmurings which fill the complaint book 
of labor. 


It is an enemy which, serpent-like, pushes 
itself along wherever those bands of com- 
mercial iron and steel are laid, carrying 
discontent and misery in its train. The 
American plan movement is a plan that 
enables an executive, without any thought 
of the welfare of the country, issue im- 
perial mandates which direct. the move- 
ments of the whole industrial population of 
the United States. 


It is a movement which makes every ex- 
ecutive, high or low, an autocrat, at whose 
beck and call the poor unrequited slave 
who labors must bow the head and bend 
the knee in humble suppliance. 


The trade unionist must remember that 
the American plan, or open shop, is nothing 
new. It has been with us for centuries, and 


NATION’S WAR LOSS 


New York.—At a meeting of the National 
Safety Council in this city it was shown 
that the automobile’s dead and wounded 
throughout the country exceeded the total 
dead and wounded in the American army 
overseas during the World.War. The army 
losses last .year were 275,948, while the 
auto’s toll was 19,000 dead and 450,000 in- 
jured. Of the dead, 5,700 were children. 
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doubtless trailed by secret service men, or 


perhaps even a corps of assistant attorneys- 


general. 


Will this propaganda against the legis- 
lative branch of government in America be 
successful as it has been against the parlia- 
ments of Europe? Time will tell. We shall 
see what we shall see. 


AND TRADE UNIONIST. 


only a few years ago it took the name of 
the American plan, and the staunchest 
hearts in the ranks of labor’s defenders 
almost sink in despair at the thought of 
breaking down the barriers of fear, ig- 
norance and superstition to which its exist- 
ence has given birth. 


No trade unionist can give a reasonable 
excuse for any part he might take in the 
American plan movement that now exists, 
and no good trade unionist need be told te 
keep out of the activities of an organization 
that was built for his destruction. But 
there are trade unionists today who have 
completely ignored the precepts and obliga- 
tions of their organizations, and stand out 
boldly for this open shop policy, and when 
men who are leaders of their organizations 


will turn down resolutions protesting the — 


open shop policies that now exist, and con- 
tinue to work hand in hand with the unor- 
ganized to carry forward this American 


plan movement, and just so long: as these ~ 


conditions exist, just so long will the trade 
unionist that is compelled to work under 
these conditions meet with the same ob- 


stacles in building up the membership of — 


his organization and working for the best 
interest of organized labor. 


And just so long will the honest trade 
unionist be confronted with the same re- 


pression to place his organization on the. 


highest plane of good, honest business 
methods. Let’s hope the time is not far off 
when the international and national heads 
of our many bonafide labor organizations 
will take hold of a situation that now con- 
fronts the trade unionist and compels him 
to work under the American plan or open 
shop policies that now exist, though no fault 
of his, 
worker and trade unionist. 
secy. Lodge No. 57. 


Harry Phelps, 


EXCEEDED BY AUTO. 


The daily average was 52- killed and 1,180 
injured. These figures include automobile 
accidents at grade crossings, in which 1,683 
persons died and 5,650 were injured. 

The dead and injured equal the popula- 


tion of Washington, D. C., or Newark, N. J., 


but caused by his dishonest co- — 


\ 


or Cincinnati, or the combined populations ~ 


of Albany, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va., and San a 


Antonio, Tex. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD MANAGEMENT STILL APOLOGIZ- 
ING FOR ITS COMPANY UNION. 


The galled jade winches, is an old saying and seemingly explains the anew! con- 
dition of the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad System because of the waves 
of adverse public opinion which have swept over them as a result of their unfair 
treatment of their former shopmen, and the foisting of their company union on those 
now in their employ. This evidently prompted them recently to issue a ninety-six page 
booklet in which they try to explain and condone their actions, and praise their hand- 
picked company union scheme for controlling their shop employes. One of the state- 
ments in the “foreword” part of this booklet says: 


“It is not necessary for Rooney Wauie. Railroad employes to resort to _a strike in 
order to get a square deal. The highest authority on the railroad, in deciding contro- 
versial matters, is a joint committee in eac ranch of the service equally_representa- 
tive of officers and employes, all members having equal voting power and two-thirds 
vote being required for a decision 


If it was unnecessary to resort to a strike in order to get a square deal, why did 
the management refuse to deal with the bona fide unions of its shop employes after 
the return of the roads to the present management and force them reluctantly to go on 
strike, in an effort to get a square deal and have their wishes carried out, as expressed 
at a special election taken under the auspices of the Labor Board? This was to have 
their trade union represent them. Instead of doing so they. cajoled about 10 per cent 
of the men to take part in a trumped-up election and recognized these instead of: the 
other 90 per cent and used this handful of men to form their company union. The 
management admits “the trend of the times is to recognize the right of employes to 
bargain collectively and have a say as to the conditions and wages under which they 
shall work.” If such is the case, it is necessary for them to organize, adopt rules for 
their ‘guidance and through orderly discussions and parliamentary action determine 
what their wishes, rights and duties are. If their organization, meetings and actions 
are to be dominated and controlled by the management, no such things as justice 
and equity can be secured. The chief and only purpose of the company union seemingly 
is to chloroform the employes and keep them quiet rather than doing justice to them. 


~~ The officials of the Pennsylvania System blame the federal control for all of its 
employes being organized when they received the roads back. However, they claim 
they do not discriminate against union men now and that they did not do so in the 
past. As the former shop employes of this company are still on strike, no union men 
are working in this service now, but to say they did not discriminate against union 


' men in the past is to make a false statement. Several years before this system, as 


well as the rest of the roads, defaulted in their duty of transporting commerce and had 
to be taken over by the government, a number of shop crafts organizations started 
an organizing campaign on the Pennsylvania and organizers were sent along the line, 
and it was found the employment service of this company was permeated with decoy 
and strong-arm men, and our organizers were man-handled and ordered out of town 
in some places. In others it was found that owners of halls dared not rent them for 
purposes of union meetings and employes-found to have joined the union were dis- 
charged, possibly through some trumped-up charge if not directly for so joining. Evi- 
dently the only change in the policy of the management of this system is to replace 
their strong-arm system with that of a chloroform one. Under this plan they can 
hand pick their employes’ representatives and those showing a desire to intelligently 
and conscientiously represent the men can be let out of the service before they become 
eligible for election as a representative, as it requires two years’ service before they can 
be a candidate. 
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MANY OF OUR MEMBERS WERE TORNADO SUFFERERS. 


Information as to the effects of the tornado which swept through several central 
states some time ago was a little slow in reaching us. However, we find that at 
Murphysboro, Ill., three members were killed and at least twenty-two others suffered 
serious property loss. At Princeton, Ind., thirteen or more suffered property loss; in 


most of these cases, property loss meant the complete destruction of homes and their . 


contents. It was one of the worst storms of recent years and death and destruction 
followed in its wake; towns and villages were almost wiped out of existence. The 
Executive Council of our Brotherhood voted to appropriate $3,000.00 for the relief of 
our members in this stricken zone; $2,000.00 was used to aid our brothers in Murphys- 
boro and $1,000.00 to aid those in Princeton. 


With the destruction wrought and the thousands of homes destroyed it will take . 


some time for the places visited to recover from the destruction wrought. An idea 
of the dreadful force of this tornado may be gleaned from the fact that heavy boards 
or scantlings were driven through large standing trees and houses lifted clear of their 
foundations and carried some distance away. We trust all of our members and the 
stricken zone in which they live will soon recover from the effects of this storm and 
that they may never have another such destructive one visit them again. 


THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE—IDLENESS. 


George Bernard Shaw says that nothing that is admittedly and unmistakably 
horrible matters much in this world, because it frightens people into seeking a remedy. 
The serious horrors are those which seem entirely respectable and normal to respect- 
able and normal men. 

Most people view periodic unemployment as entirely normal and inevitable. The 
fact that we are constantly exposed to this industrial hazard has conquered our callous 
minds to acceptance. We have become so used to unemployment that in our thinking 
our attention centers upon caring for its unfortunate victims—rather than upon re- 
moving the cause. Humans act that way. It is after long and severely painful experi- 
ence that we are driven to face fundamentals. 

Today there are a considerable number who challenge this staid way of thinking 
about unemployment. They consider unemployment a preventable and remediable 
evil; and that the only reason why it continues to harass the working classes is because 
those who are able to prevent it do not pay the bills. They profit by it instead. They 
profit by the existence of this reserve army of surplus labor supply. These advocates 
charge that the unemployment burden is now being entirely paid for by (1) the con- 
suming public in the high prices paid; and by (2) labor, in the total wages which he 
loses when forced to idle.. The employing interests in industry profit by periodically 
shutting down production—by holding up prices and holding down wages. 

It seems fitting that the consumer and labor should be vitally concerned with this 
problem and awaken to the necessity of minimizing it. One sure cure for “no work” 
is work. Furthermore, a larger work year increases the nation’s total production and 
also the supply of goods. This increased supply will drive prices downward just as 
abundance of labor now holds wages down. 

In the succeeding numbers of the Journal will be published a number of articles 
on this problem. We want our readers to study these articles. They are from the 
pens of the ablest thinkers. Labor must soon be prepared to make this the paramount 
issue; for if the standard of living is to be increased industry must be obliged to 
eliminate this avoidable waste, for unemployment is but another name for managerial 
waste. This task of prevention calls for superior management and it paves the way 
for true co-operation in our industrial relations. 

The movement for the prevention of unemployment is one from which no citizen 
can afford to hold back. In magnitude this problem has no equal. It underlies all 
major problems of labor. Its complexities are as fascinating as is human nature. To 
know labor is to know the greatest of its fears—unemployment. In this great land 
of lax immigration, efficient production and abundant resources there is always a 
shortage of jobs. At all times America has more unemployment per capita than any 
industrial country in the world. While the callous many are oblivious of its importance, 
there are certain forces that are destined to make unemployment our dominant prob- 
lem for the next generation. 


PRESIDENT GREEN VISITS KANSAS CITY. 


President William Green of the A. F. of L. was a visitor in the two Kansas Citys 
for a few days recently, and while here made a number of addresses before bodies of 
business, professional and union men. The main purpose of his visit was to address 
the convention of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks which was in session here and 
to confer with them on jurisdictional matters. He was given a hearty and enthusiastic 
reception in all of his appearances and his addresses were well received. His utter- 
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ances stamp him as a level-headed, conscientious and aggressive leader and a worthy 
successor to our lamented Samuel Gompers. 

President Green has had a large and varied experience in the labor movement; he 
has been a member of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. for years and is fully 
conversant with the past policies of the Federation and will no doubt continue its 
policies in the same general way as before. His visit here has had a good effect, and 
the daily papers have favorably commented on his utterances. 


oo 


4 A CAMOUFLAGED SHIP SUBSIDY PROPOSITION. 


The ship subsidy grafters, who hunger to get their greedy hands into the United 
States treasury, having been defeated repeatedly by public sentiment, are now trying 
a new ruse to get their “camei’s head under the tent” and the U. S. Shipping Board 
has generously consented to try to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them. It now 
comes forward with a proposal to pay a large part of the wages necessary to man all 
merchant ships flying the American flag. 


It makes the plea that this would result in having these ships manned by Americans 
and place them on an equal footing with the ships of other nations. This sounds very 
nice, but from past experience we know the selfish and heartless policies of these com- 
panies and while the treasury of the United States would be looted for untold millions, 
little advantage would accrue to the sailors. Furthermore, it would likely be used as an 
entering wedge to extend and expand the subsidy graft. We believe the people of 
the United States will take this proposal with a grain of salt and not fall for ship 
subsidy graft in this or any other form. 


UNITED STATES SEEKS AGREEMENT TO BAN POISON GAS 
WARFARE. 


Theodore E. Burton, chairman of the delegation representing the United States at 
an international conference for the control of traffic in arms, recently in session at 
Geneva, Switzerland, submitted a proposal to prohibit the exportation of poison gas for 
war purposes. His proposal, we are told, met the approval of the delegates represent- 
ing France, Italy, Japan and China and other nations. However, it was referred to a 
committee of experts for investigation and report. 


The use of poison gas was condemned at the Washington conference on limitation 
of navies. However, as France failed to approve so far it has not been put into effect. 
The latter measure was more comprehensive, as it condemned the use of all asphyxi- 
ating gases in warfare. It is to be hoped that all nations, who claim to be civilized, 
will agree to the full and complete banishment of such an inhuman practice. Should 
another war occur between the leading nations of the world in the future, without out- 
lawing the use of poison gases in such warfare, the results will be appalling, for, with 
the rapid development of airships and planes, these will be used by the thousands to 
drop bombs and poison gas, not only on the fighting units of each other, but on their 
cities and centers of population, thus making wholesale warfare against non-combatants, 
children, the aged and infirm; killing whole communities as savage beasts their prey. 


It has been the hope of ages that a time would come when war would be no more, 
and it was the fond hope of millions and millions of people throughout the world 
while the horrors of the world war was going on that there would be no more war and 
that misunderstandings and disputes between nations would be settled by conferences 
and reason, but during the few intervening years since the war closed, many turmoils 
and even warfare have sprung up between nations, and today continued peace for the 
future is none too bright; the old suspicions, jealousies and envies between nations have 
reappeared and there seems no effective way to eliminate them. Hven the people of the 
United States who took such an unselfish part in terminating the war and gave hun- 
dreds of millions of their wealth to relieve the suffering and hunger of a stricken world 
is looked upon with envy by the beneficiaries of this bounty. 


Therefore, it seems necessary to continue to be prepared to defend our rights and 
liberties, even though we continue to do all in our power to prevent or avoid war 
throughout the world. Let us hope the Geneva Conference will effectively promote 
peace and bring about an agreement among the nations of the world to outlaw the use 
of poison gas, disease germ spreading and other like inhuman practices used during 
the World War. - 


—_—— 


SENATOR WHEELER VINDICATED IN MONTANA. 


The trumped-up charges of the Daugherty gang against Senator Wheeler of having 
accepted a fee for representing a client before the Interior Department fell flat and 
the trial jury in the Federal District Court of Montana brought in a verdict of ac 
quittal after deliberating but a few minutes. The prosecution held a “surprise wit- 
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ness”; however, when he gave his evidence it was thoroughly discredited and now 
there is a demand that the witness be indicted for perjury. 


Since the trial it was disclosed that this witness was being held by the government 
on the charge of making false returns on his income and in this way defrauding the 
government out of a large sum, and it looks as if this was held as a club over his head 
and he made to testify falsely against Wheeler. The Daugherty gang, smarting under 
the exposure of the corruption existing in the department under this discredited offi- 
cial and knowing Senator Wheeler is responsible for this exposure are doing everything 
possible to “get” Wheeler. However, so far they have only succeeded in getting deeper 
into the mire. 


Another case against the senator is now pending in the District of Columbia court, 
practically based upon the same charge. However, a committee of senators investi- 
gated this matter and brought in a report fully exonerating Senator Wheeler, and unless 
the attorney general’s office can scare up more reliable and incriminating evidence this 
case, too, will fail. Realizing the injustice and tyranny of the government dragging a man 
away from home and half way across the country to try him for an alleged crime, a 
large number of public spirited and justice loving men of probity, wealth and influ- 
ence have combined to raise funds to aid Senator Wheeler in his defense. The cost 
of the trial in Washington will be immense, we are told, as witnesses, lawyers and tomes 
of evidence must be gathered in Montana and sent to Washington so that the defense 
may be prepared to meet any and all kinds of attacks and charges that may be made 
against him. 


It is passing strange to a layman why it is that the government, or to speak more 
specifically, the Department of Justice, should be able to push indictments, so promptly 
against Mr. Wheeler, who exposed the corruption of Fall, Sinclair and Doheny and 
prepare such faulty indictments against Fall, Sinclair and Doheny that they were de- 
clared void by the courts and now these charges are outlawed owing to limitation of 
time. Such records will not be to the credit of the present administration, nor will they 
go unnoticed by the people when passing judgment upon its record. 


CANADIAN LABOR DEPARTMENT ISSUES AN ANNUAL REPORT ON 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the fourteenth annual report on labor organizations 
in Canada, compiled and issued by the Department of Labor of Canada. It is a large 
and comprehensive report on the past and present status of labor organizations in the 
Dominion. 


According to this report the total membership of all unions at the end of 1924 was 
260,643, and the total number of local branches of all kinds was 2,429. They were 
located as follows: Ontario, 1,007; Quebec, 429; British Columbia, 236; Alberta, 217; 
Saskatchewan, 164; Manitoba, 133; Nova Scotia, 126; New Brunswick, 106, and Prince 
Edward Island, 11. 


The report contains figures showing the expenditure made by labor organizations 
for benefit purposes. Of the eighteen non-international organizations four reported 
having made disbursements during 1924 for benefit purposes, the total expended being 
$33,027, a decrease of $9,208 as compared with 1923. Of the 89 international organi- 
zations operating in Canada 60 made payments for one or more benefits, the combined 
disbursements amounting to $20,300,364, a sum $3,876,577 less than that spent in the 
previous year. The disbursements for each class of benefit were as follows: 


Peath: ene Lites ciate cide Hakelcs aeeMee MED Chard eral Ode CEL URC eras gee ee $11,211,924 
Unemployed and traveling Bonefite kamen wiles: ek BOLO Tee Wig ahs: SE 1,044,546 
Strike benefits: :; cave. Does aoe CAR cao Tle dle @ilea cee ee ee 2,781,280 
pick amd accident! benefits. ase ins Wale oh ees UY eases eo 4,160,072 
Old age pensions and other benefitsS.......... ccc cee cee ee eee eee eee 1,102,542 


Benefits Paid by Local Branches. 


Besides the expenditures of the central organizations .a statement is also published 
in the report showing the amounts disbursed in benefits by local branch unions in 
Canada to their own members. These payments, which totaled $358,902, were $25,693 
in excess of those for 1923, the disbursements for 1924 for each class of benefit being: 


Death. DOMESTICS. jaws sremsins REN caste ented leash tcals iia ea aaltialeiete~ pueten tel aie oe eee 68,019 
Unemployed sbeneLicsy aia ila aeip it dle cde nto elt ets ES a ‘sinks si week 19,600: 
Strike DeNeLies. Ls PVE ae ee ae habe el aches aan: «re she's ae tees cic elie ks alle alae 101,346 
Sick: and “accident Beneritse fs .cs oe ais d ole deca, areie eile dhe: «shucks, dla eta een eee te 124,617 
Other benetits( 4c she. Oe eRe CU, SE LE ee ee eee 45,320 


Other Interesting Features of the Report. 
Apart from the statistics published the report contains much interesting matter in 
regard to the various labor organizations with which the Canadian organized workers 
are either directly or indirectly connected, and also gives much general information 


a 
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as to their more important activities. As a directory of labor unions the volume is 
very complete, giving particulars of every known local trade union in the Dominion, 
and also lists of central organizations and delegate bodies, together with the names and 
addresses of the chief executive officers for the year 1925. 


BIG BUSINESS AND SPECIAL INTERESTS TRYING TO BELITTLE 
CONGRESS. 


A widespread campaign in newspapers and magazines has been going on for some 
time to lower and belittle Congress and exalt that of the President in the eyes of the 
people. This campaign, evidently, has been financed and waged by all of the special 
interests and trust magnates. The reason for this is Congress has shown an inde- 
pendence and desire to serve the interest of the masses of the people and has been 
a little too busy investigating and showing up the grafters and rottenness which has 
taken place in public affairs for the past few years to suit these interests and their 
henchmen, while the presidents are more tolerant of their shortcomings; hence this 
desire to weaken the esteem of the people for their lawmaking branch of government. 
However, we do not believe the people are very much fooled by this paid propaganda, 
for they know it is the law-making branch of government to whom they must look 
for the preservation of our liberties and to prevent the executive and judiciary branches 
from encroaching upon them. ~ ; 


These special interests are especially exasperated because the senate turned down 
and refused to allow their choice for attorney general to occupy that important posi- 


» tion and now they are employing high-priced writers and using magazine space lavishly 


in order to discredit congress before the people, whom it was trying to protect. It is 
a brazen thing to do, but these people will not scruple to do anything to carry their 
point. However, we believe their efforts and ill gotten gains will be used to no effect 
and that the people fully realize the situation and will continue to look to congress for 
the protection of their rights and interests. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION PERSONNEL DILUTED BY 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 


For a number of years the Federal Trade Commission was composed of fearless, 
outstanding men who did not hesitate to do their duty in protecting the public against 
misrepresentation, deception and fraudulent practices, and this commission became a 
thorn in the flesh of unscrupulous manufacturers and venders of merchandise, and 
political pressure has been used in an effort to curb its activities. Congress refused to 
interfere; however, not so President Coolidge. He has filled vacancies on the com- 
mission with those who will stand hitched and transferred others to the diplomatic 
service, and now has a majority to his way of thinking. 


The result has been a complete change in the policies of the commission, and we 
are in receipt of a copy of the rules of procedure recently adopted, and according to 
these the public will not be taken into its confidence very often. In future no pub- 
licity will be given to complaints made until the commission has determined that 
unlawful practices have been used by a concern or company, and not then if the guilty 
party agrees to discontinuing same in the future. 


This is an ideal arrangement for political fixers to get in their work and protect 
campaign contributors and favored corporations. However, the influence and useful- 
ness of this commission is bound to suffer as a consequence through loss of public 
confidence. Concerns or corporations, knowingly practicing fraud or deception upon 
the public, should be published, whether they promise to be good in future or not. 


BUYING ON CREDIT MENANCES WORKER’S FREEDOM, SAYS 
PRESIDENT LYNCH OF THE TYPOS. 


We are told that the Statistical Department of the International Typographical 
Union made a survey of the cost of living, and as a result of the conditions found to 
exist, a statement has been issued by President Lynch, in which he sounds a warning 


against personal indebtedness, which he states endangers the independence of the 


workers. “Good health and healthful working conditions cannot add greatly to the 
worker’s happiness if he persists in getting into debt,” says President Lynch. 


He says the cause of the trouble is due to the tremendous growth of the credit 
business, by which almost everything can be bought for a small sum down, and that 
the workers need protection against the high pressure salesman. There is no doubt 
that a large number of people are induced by these importunate salesmen to buy stuff 
they do not need or can ill afford to pay for, and to buy large quantities of worthless 
blue sky stocks. 

Industry for the past four or five years has been more or less unsteady, and work 


| ‘| 
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for many has, as a result, been intermittent, and in such cases it is necessary at 
times for those so situated to go in debt. However, the practice of running accounts | 
and going into debt is all too prevalent, and if those having a steady job would place | 
themselves on a cash basis and buy only for cash, they could save a goodly percentage 
of their expenditures, which we believe would amount to an average of 10 per cent. If 
the sums so saved were deposited in a savings account they would make a nice little 
sum by the end of the year and be a protection in case of sickness or other drawback. 
Furthermore, in buying for cash, it tends to make one more frugal in his purchasing. 
The practice of thrifty saving, no matter on how small a scale is a blessing to those 
who practice it, for sickness, dull times and old age are sure to come to all some time, 
and these savings help to prevent distress and want. - 


To those who have practiced for a long period the matter of running accounts from 
pay day to pay day, and scarcely settle one debt before making another, it may seem 
hard to get out of that rut, but by a frugal buying and a little self-denial for a while, 
they can accumulate a surplus to carry them until their next pay, and once they change 
to a cash basis, they would not willingly return to their former methods. 

The driving force and main argument used in securing the semi-monthly pay day 
on railroads was that it would enable the employees to place themselves on a cash 
buying basis and thus effect a saving on same. As a.general thing it is poor business 
to mortgage our future earnings for our present needs. 


7 


CHANGES IN POSTAL RATES MAKE IT MORE IMPORTANT TO KEEP 
MAILING LIST UP TO DATE. 


While the matter of keeping our mailing list up to date has always been an im- 
portant matter, it has now become even more so, owing to the increased rates for third 
class mail. Formerly we could send out a Journal, which weighs a little less than 
four ounces, under third class postage for 1 cent; now it costs 4 cents, as the charge is 
2 cents for each two ounces, or fraction thereof, up to eight ounces, and above that 
weight parcels post prevails. Most of the Journals are mailed under the second class © 
rate of 1% cents a pound; however, in cases where a Journal went astray in the mail, 
on notice we mail another third class. 


However, the increase in third class rate affects us more where Journals are re- 
turned to us by the postoffices, when Journals cannot be delivered; these are not to be 
returned until we are properly notified by cards; these are sent loosely in«the mail 
and sometimes go astray. All such notices are promptly acted upon in this office, but 
in cases where notice went astray, Journals are returned and postage collected. Fur- 
thermore, it sometimes occurs that we get a number of Journals returned just after 
we correct our mailing list for a lodge that has sent in a complete list; the reason for 
this is that we had received notices that some of these members had moved and left no 
address and their names were taken off mailing list and the secretary not knowing 
that they had moved, gave their old addresses and we re-entered them on mailing list, 
not knowing the circumstances until we get Journals returned and check back our 
records. 


It is, therefore, important that all members keep the secretary of their lodge in- 
formed of their correct addresses and any’ changes they may make so that when send- 
ing in revised lists, as they are supposed to do from time to time, they may be able to 
give the correct address of each member. Some of the secretaries are a little negligent 
in the matter of sending in revised lists and as a consequence some of their members 
are not getting Journal, but we hope all of these will give the matter more attention 
from now on, aS we are anxious that all members in good standing get their Journal 
promptly and regularly each month. At the same time we want to avoid the loss of 
Journals through going to a wrong address and to reduce the number to as low as 
possible. « 


———— 


COMPENSATIONS LAWS SHOULD BE MADE TO COVER 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 


While most states now have compensation laws covering industrial accidents, only 
a few of these laws are broad enough to cover compensation for injury to health 
through occupational diseases. Public attention was forcibly drawn to the injustice of 
this omission recently by a case decided in the courts of Virginia. A workman in a 
factory, where poisonous ingredients were used, became afflicted with ‘“‘phossy jaw,”’ 
which we believe is incurable, as well as being a dreadful affliction, however, the 
courts ruled that he was not entitled to recover damages under the compensation laws 
of that state. 


According to the “Workers’ Health ‘Baran only four states—California, Connecti- 
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cut, Massachusetts and Wisconsin—have laws which fully cover occupational disease 

compensation. In addition to these, the states of Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota and Ohio have laws granting compensation for a limited number 
of occupational diseases. 

An active campaign should be inaugurated in all states, whose laws do not fully 
cover occupational diseases, and this injustice promptly removed. The Workers’ Health 
Bureau makes a wise suggestion in connection with this subject, which is that instead 
of trying to name and enumerate the various kinds of occupational diseases, that the 
laws should be made to read “all occupational diseases,” and if enacted in this form 
there will be no danger of omitting some that now exist or others that may develop 
through future changes in industry. Compensation for injury from occupational dis- 
ease is so just there should not be much difficulty in getting all law makers of the 
various states to act promptly and favorably on the subject. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The greatest friend of truth is time, her greatest enemy is prejudice, and her 
constant companion is humility.—Colton. : 


Emulation looks out for merit, that she may exert herself by a victory; envy spies 
out blemishes, that she may have another by a defeat.—Colton. 


Use makes practice easy; and practice begets custom, and a habit of things, to 
facilitate what thou couldst not conceive attainable at the first undertaking.—T. Fuller. 


People young and raw and soft-natured think it an easy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendship a sure price of any man’s; but when experience shall have 
shown them the hardness of most hearts, the hollowness of others, and the baseness 
and ingratitude of almost all, they will then find that a friend is the gift of God, and 
that He only who made hearts can unite them.—South. 


The moment you abate anything from the full rights of men each to govern him- 
self, and suffer any artificial, positive limitation upon those rights, from that moment 
' the whole organization of government becomes a consideration of convenience. This is 
which makes the constitution of a state and the due distribution of its powers a matter 
of the most delicate and complicated skill—Burke. 
Did we but compare the miserable scantness of our capacities with the vast pro- 
fundity of things, truth and modesty would teach us wary language.—Glainville. 


If you ask me which is the real hereditary sin of human nature, do you imagine I 
shall answer Pride, or Luxury, or Ambition, or Egotism? No, I shall say Indolence. 
Who conquers indolence will conquer all the rest. Indeed all good principles must stag- 
nate without mental activity —Zimmermann. 


Some good we all can do; and if we do all that is in our power, however little that 
power may be, we have performed our part, and may be as near perfection as those 
whose influence extends over kingdoms, and whose good actions are felt and applauded 
by thousands.—Bowdler. 

“This nation cannot live on injustice. A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

* —Abraham Lincoln. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Des Moines Electric Power Plant, Des 


(Stike on.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Aare oe Or SAS nba Works, Davenport, 
q a nfair 

(Federated Bane bac te ; The Berkeley Machine Works, Inc., Nor- 
McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, folk, Va. (Unfair.) 

Md. (Unfair.) Georgia Car & Logomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank (Unfair.) 

Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt dianapolis, Ind. - (Unfair.) 

Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
J. D. Cousins Boiler Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Kas. Unfair.) 

(Unfair.) Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa. (Un- (Unfair. ) 

fair on Atlantic Oil Works Job, Pitts- Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 

burgh, Pa.) Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Orleans, La. (Unfair.) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler Red Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 

Works, Shreveport, Leggo cUntaiT) Moines, fa. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT 


Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- Long Island Railroad. 
fair.) Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Our Fourteenth Consolidated Convention 
will convene on Monday, September 14, 
1925, in Kansas City, Mo., our permanent 
convention city, and the Baltimore Hotel, 
which is centrally located, has been selected 
as convention headquarters. Special rates 
for our delegates attending convention have 
been secured from the management and are 
as follows: 


Room containing one double bed and no 
bath, $1.50 single. 


Room containing one double bed and no - 


bath, $2.50 double. 
Room containing one double bed, private 
bath, $2.50 single. 


Room containing one double bed, private 
bath, $4.00 double. 


Room containing twin beds, private bath, 
$5.00 double. 


Our convention will also be held in a 
large hall within the hotel and the manage- 
ment has agreed to provide every con- 
venience for the delegates while in session. 
Would suggest that our delegates upon 
their election, if they desire to make reser- 
vation at the headquarters hotel, write the 
manager Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 
several days prior to the convention to be 
assured of accommodation upon arrival. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen will 
also hold their convention in Kansas City, 
Mo., on the same date. They have selected 
the Baltimore as their headquarters. 


We are preparing statistics covering the 
ages of our entire membership for the pur- 
pose of presenting to our delegates for 
their consideration an insurance plan that 
will protect our members irregardless of 
their age. As I have reported in previous 
Journals, our present death and disability 
laws are wholly inadequate and we cannot 


‘possibly continue to pay benefits under our 


present system, therefore some feasible plan 
will have to be adopted to give our mem- 
bers this very necessary protection. This 
applies particularly to the older members of 
our Brotherhood who have passed beyond 
the insurance age as prescribed in the regu- 
lar life insurance companies and fraternal 
insurance societies. A substantial life in- 
surance feature in connection with our 
Brotherhood would be the most vajuable 
asset we could incorporate in our laws as 
it would be attractive to the men who are 
employed in our industry who are not now 
members of our Brotherhood,.and will also 
increase protection of our present member- 
ship to a greater amount than under the 
graduated plan now in effect. 


I trust our members will give this matter 
their serious consideration and the dele- 
gates will make a study of insurance ap- 
plicable to our membership that we may 
be successful in enacting an insurance law 
in our Brotherhood that will compare favor- 
ably with other labor organizations who 
have adopted similar laws. 


Our records show our other business ven- 
tures in the past few years, namely, The 
Brotherhood Building and The Brotherhood 
State Bank have been very successful and 
it is only reasonable to believe that we can 
successfully formulate and put into effect 
an insurance feature that our membership 
will be protected to the extent that it will 
not be necessary to go outside of our 
Brotherhood to buy life insurance. We 
could then enjoy ourselves the large profits 
that are made by life insurance companies. 


Fraternally yours, 


JOH FLYNN, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The following is my report for our offi- 
cial Journal, on matters in connection with 
a few of the lodges in this territory of the 
International Brotherhood, and also a re- 
port of a recent trip to Washington, D. C., 
and Hagerstown, Md. 


Lodge 298 is in pretty good shape numeri- 
cally as well as the interest shown by the 
officers of local on matters that are vital 
to the future welfare of their members, as 
a committee has been appointed to secure 
the active co-operation of all our local lodges 
in Virginia for the introduction of a state 
boiler inspection bill during the coming ses- 
sion of the Virginia Legislature, as Local 
298 fully realizes the absolute necessity of 
a boiler inspection law to cope with a con- 
dition that the boilermakers know is neces- 


sary, owing to the rapid development of in- 
dustries in every city of the old Dominion. 


For well do I remember many years ago 
when the present editor of our Journal, 
Brother Casey, who occupied many impor- 
tant positions in the labor movement of 
Virginia, namely, president of the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor as well as a 
member of the Virginia Legislature elected 
almost unanimously by organized labor of 
Richmond, Va., and during his term of office 
Brother Casey introduced many bills in the 
Virginia Legislature in the interest of the 
wage earners of that state, and among 
others was a state boiler inspection Dill, 
and ably advocated its enactment as a meas- 
ure that had for its object the protection of 
life and property caused by boiler explo- 


sions and other accidents due to the lack — 
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of proper boiler inspection by competent 


boiler inspectors. 
And although such a necessary bill has 


‘been defeated on many occasions due to 


the fact that the members of the House 
and Senate of Virginia didn’t seem to grasp 
the real situation as to the importance of 
a boiler inspection law, nor did they seem to 
realize the motive of the opposition in advo- 
cating the defeat of such an humane and 
business effort on the part of organized 
boilermakers, and the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor, that has gone on record 


‘in many conventions of the Virginia State 


Federation of Labor, by instructing its Leg- 
islative Committee to do everything possible 
to have a state boiler inspection law en- 
acted. 


Nevertheless, Lodge No. 298 is still on the 
job, and expects—through the active co- 
operation of all our International Lodges 
in Virginia and the Legislative Committee 
of the Virginia State Federation of Labor— 
to reintroduce in the Virginia legislature a 
state boiler inspection law, and with the 
hope that the organized boiler makers in 
old Virginia will get busy by rendering every 
possible assistance to have a state boiler in- 
spection law enacted. 


Local No. 428 is holding up its member- 
ship regardless of dull times in contract 
shops of Norfolk, Va., and later on when 
conditions change for the better Lodge 428 
will be there with the goods, for Brother 
Johnakin, the secretary, is doing everything 
in his power with the assistance of the 
members of 428 to put that local lodge once 
more on the Roster of the International 
Brotherhood, by holding regular meetings 
at the Board of Trade Building, Norfolk, 
Va., discuss the regular order of business, 
also the rather complex situation that at 
present confronts them, owing to the experi- 
ence of the past in handling the affairs of 
their lodge. And further, the members fully 
intend to profit by late experience, in future 
management of local affairs in the Norfolk 
contract shops. 


Norfolk Navy Yard. 


Local 57 has jurisdiction over the boiler- 
makers, iron shipbuilders and helpers em- 
ployed in that yard, and while many of the 
members are alive and active in the busi- 
ness of their local, still I hope that the en- 
tire membership of Lodge 57 will realize 


the necessity of attending meetings more 


regularly so that all members will take part 
in the affairs that mean so much to the 
boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and helpers 
at the Norfolk navy yard, for the recent ac- 
tion of late Congress appropriating a suffi- 
cient amount to recondition two capital 
ships the New York and Texas as well as 
quite a few torpedo boats for general re- 
pairs when the appropriation is available in 
the coming fiscal year, and unless the pro- 
posed disarmament conference of nations at 
Washington, D. C., throws a monkey wrench 
into the entire proposition the boiler and 


'shipfitting departments will be busy for 


ioe 
+, 
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some time at the Norfolk navy yard, for a 
few months at least, and in order to secure 
reasonable conditions during that period 
every boilermaker, shipbuilder and helper 
should at least realize the necessity of or- 
ganization and co-operation to get what be- 
longs to the members of that craft, as no 
boilermaker, shipbuilder or helper can of- 
fer a reasonable argument as to why or- 
ganization is not necessary with conditions 
in every trade and calling that demands 
that every worker must be active and alive 
to the industrial situation that they are up 
against, and why some depend altogether: 
on the efforts of the other fellow is a puzzle 
to organized men when every profession 
and business of every description is organ- 
ized as never before in the history of 
America. Of course some disinterested 
craftsmen will say, oh well, what’s the use 
as I will get what the other fellow gets. 
That’s the very policy that has conditions as 
they are today with Mr. Money Bags in the 
saddle because of the lack of interest either 
politically or otherwise on the part of 
American labor, and we trust that the boiler- 
makers and shipbuilders and also their 
helpers will give the question that careful 
consideration that it deserves not only in 
government navy yards but all other shops 
and yards where that class of craftsmen are 
employed, as the present times and condi- 
tions demand of every wage earner to con- 
sider carefully the competitive system they 
are up against, and act accordingly in the 
interest of the present and future, as indus- 
trial conditions are some serious in Uncle 
Sam’s Dominion, let us act at once like 
American Freemen and not like industrial 
slaves, as no American can wear the collar 
of any man or set of men that are using 
every means in their power to enslave them, 
much less to even tolerate it. 


However, I desire through the official 
Journal to extend my most sincere appre- 
ciation to the active members and shop 
committee of Lodge 57, because of their 
untiring efforts in behalf of the members 
they are pledged to protect, and trust that 
later on I will be able to report that every 
boilermaker, iron shipbuilder and helper 
employed at the Norfolk navy yard will be 
active members of the International Brother- 
hood, working at all times for the prestige 
and recognition of their trade, for in no 
other way can it be accomplished, only by 
organization and strict co-operation. 


During the month of April I visited New- 
port News on two occasions, and will give 
my views of conditions there later on in this 
report. I also visited Hagerstown, Md., and 
on my way there, having a couple of hours to 
spare before leaving on train, I called at the 
business office of our legislative represent- 
ative (Brother J. N. Davis), who handles 
all matters as requested at the Capitol City 
or elsewhere, in connection with business of 
the International Brotherhood, and trust 
that the boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and 
their helpers employed at government navy 
yards will fully realize the ahsolute neces- 
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sity of an organization, in order that their 
representative at the Capitol of the Nation 
will be in a position to know that he rep- 
resents every member of his craft aie ea 
at government navy yards. 

When arriving at Hagerstown was met by 
a committee composed of the former presi- 
dent of Lodge 578 and a foreman before the 
' strike who remained loyal to the crafts at 
the Hagerstown shops and during a legiti- 
mate struggle of over three years’ duration, 
the above committee explained to me the 
entire situation from date of trouble until 
strike was called off by the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department, February, 1925. When 
I arrived at their hall in company with the 
former president of Lodge 578, I was sure 
surprised on seeing the number of men pres- 
ent on that occasion, as it reminded me of 
Federated meetings at Hagerstown in the 
years gone by, in fact every seat was occu- 
pied in the large hall where the crafts meet 
every Friday night, and I must confess that 
the meeting referred to was sure an inter- 
esting one, as every phase of the present 
and past situation was discussed from A to 
7, and while their meeting was a business 
and harmonious one, still it was the unani- 
mous opinion of all present regardless of 
any argument to the contrary that the 
strikers should be given an opportunity of 
a referendum vote for or against the propo- 
sition of calling strike off. However, a com- 
mittee of shippers and retail merchants of 
Hagerstown, Md., have a move on foot to 
bring about an adjustment between the 
Western Maryland Railway Company and 
the various crafts involved, and trust that 
the special committee representing the 
business men and both parties at issue will 
be successful is the most sincere wish of 
the writer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 
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On April 20th attended a special meeting 


of Lodge 55 on a jurisdiction question then 
pending between Locals 55 and 428 and ad- 
justed satisfactorily in accordance with the 
International Constitution, as the secre- 
tary of both lodges desires to be governed 
strictly by it. 


Later on, I was present at a regular meet- 
ing of Lodge 55 and was pleased at the 


number there on that occasion, as well as — 


the interest shown during the entire meet- 
ing on many vital questions in connection 
with the International Brotherhood, and 
among others who took part in discussing 


- conditions at the above regular meeting 


were Brothers Norton, Booth, Walters and 
Simons on matters of a local and general 
character that affect the labor movement 
in all sections of our country, also a very in- 
teresting explanation was made by that old 
timer Brother Ledwitch on conditions in the 
years gone by at the Newport News Ship 
Yard, and the conditions existing now, is 
sure food for serious reflection by every 
boilermaker, iron shipbuilder and helper, 


‘as well as any other craft was the opinion 


of Brother Ledwitch. 


However, the writer is still confident that 
organized labor is here to stay, because no 
combination of so called labor crushers can 


defeat a body of wage earners who by their 


brain and brawn have made this Nation 
what it is today, therefore, one extreme al- 
ways follows another and the sun of or- 
ganized labor will shine brighter and bright- 
er fanning into life a business principle that 
never was, nor never will be exterminated 
in the land and cradle of human rights and 
human liberty. Yours truly and fraternally, 
THOS, NOlA0, tv: os 


VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


For Period From April 13th to May 16th, 1925. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can. 

At the date of making my last report I 
was in Watrous, Sask., working my way 
towards Winnipeg, on a short trip I had 
been making to the division points in 
Northern Saskatchewan. In finishing that 
trip I stayed over and held a meeting with 
our members employed on the C. N. R. at 
Melville and I am pleased to report that 
out of 16 possible members at that point, 
15 were members and the application of 
the remaining one was secured. Much 
credit is due to Brother Ferrier, who has 
transferred to another department, who in 
the recent past, along with Brother Breauno 
and a few other active members, were in 
the main responsible for getting and keep- 
ing the boiler department organized at that 
point. At the meeting held much informa- 
tion was furnished as to application of the 
agreement as well as considerable informa- 
tion being received as to what was taking 
place at Melville. 

At my next stop, which was Rivers, Man., 
we were successful in getting two boiler- 
makers, one boilermaker’s helper, three 


t 


machinists and a machinist’s helper and a 
blcaksmith’s helper to pay up in their re- 
spective unions, also a promise from the 
blacksmith and a pipefitter and helper to do 
so. This now leaves our five possible mem- 
bers at this point all in line, six out of 
seven of the machinists possible members, 
and if they live up to their word, all of the 
other shopmen in the roundhouse. 


A meeting of the roundhouse men was 
also held at which a vote was taken to 
ascertain if they would prefer a reduction 
in hours to forty per week or a big staff 
reduction in lieu thereof. They voted 6 to 
11 for the reduction in hours. 


Returning to Winnipeg on April 16th I 
remained there until April 22nd, during 
which time I attended a regular meeting of 
Local No. 126, answered and attended to 


a number of communications and ete. There © 


was at that time very little change in the 
situation there than that which existed in 


my previous report, as I found by visiting © 


some of the shops and roundhouses. 
The Vancouver & New Westminster, B. 
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C., trades and labor council started a gen- 
eral organizing campaign along in March of 
this year and the undersigned had been 
advised that the prospects for re-organizing 
our possible contract shop and shipyard 
membership in that district was at least 
fairly good and requesting that I come out 
and assist. Therefore I left Winnipeg on 
April 16th for Vancouver, stopping over at 


-Wainwright and Edmonton on the way. At 


Wainwright, I found Brother J. Fuller the 
only possible member at that point a mem- 
ber in good standing, along with the other 
15 shopmen employed at that point. While 
it was intended to have a meeting of the 
federated trades, on account of the train 
being late this had to be cancelled. 


Stopping over for twelve hours I found 


that all the 36 possible resident members 


A 


of Local No. 279 were in the union with 
the exception of two. One of these had re- 
cently gone delinquent over a trivial matter, 
Had a talk with each of them, which may 
contribute towards them reinstating. I 
found Brother James McLean still on the 
job as financial-corresponding secretary, 
while Brother Cumming, one of our younger 
‘mechanics, had been elected as president in 
place of the old stand-by, Brother Daly. 
However, Brother Daly was found to be 
still on the job as an active member, look- 
ing after the contract shop part of our trade 
as well as the railroad work, as he had been 
conducting the preliminary negotiations to- 
wards getting the rate on an oil refinery 
that is in prospect to be built in Edmonton. 


Meeting Brother Gibson at the train at 
Blue River, B. C., I was informed that all 


the shopmen at that point were members of 


ning of the lodge. 


their respective unions with the exception 
of his helper, whose application would be 
sent in shortly. 


Arriving in Vancouver on April 26, I had 
put in just five days and was just getting 
a line on the situation when I received an 
urgent request from Local No. 359, Regina, 
to come there at once. So upon being au- 
thorized from headquarters to make the 
trip, I proceeded there, arriving May 2nd 
and incidentally meeting one or more of 
our members at each of the eight division 
points on the way, with the exception of 
two. 


Attending a special meeting of Local No. 
359, I found that a number of our members 
had either been laid off or transferred to 
other departments other than the boiler 
shop in the plant of the Imperial Oil Re- 
finery, and among those thus effected were 
several of the local lodge officers, and while 
the reduction had been made according to 
‘seniority, it had seriously affected the run- 
However, during the 
meeting a complete slate of officers were 
elected and installed and apparently the 
local was left in shape to conduct their af- 


fairs in a proper order. 


This very regrettable reduction in staff 


was brought about by the company modern- 


Pays 
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izing their plant so that they could operate 
same with a reduced maintenance staff. 
However, all of the men laid off but one 
were offered the opportunity of employment 
in other departments. However, we are 
stili maintaining a 100 per cent organization 
there. 


While a meeting of Local No. 532, our 
railroad local in Regina, was not held on 
account of short notice given, many of their 
members were visited and it was found that 
their entire possible membership of twenty 
were all in good standing and their local, 
while small in numbers, was still maintain- 
ing their record of transacting their busi- 
ness as it should be transacted. All the 
other shop trades were also found to be 
practically 100 per cent organized on both 
railroads at that point. 


A short time was also put in at Moose 
Jaw, where it was found that the local under 
the guidance of Brother Gibbs as president 
was gradually regaining its position of old, 
as they only had 10 out of a possible mem- 
bership of about 60 who were not in the 
union. Compared with the condition of this 
local eight months ago, the recovery to- 
wards a 100 per cent membership has been 
remarkable. Most of the delinquents were 
seen by the undersigned regarding joining 
up again and it is reasonably sure that aside 
from one or two fanatics of various sorts 
they will all be members in the near future. 


A short stop was also made at Swift Cur- 
rent, where all of our nine possiblé mem- 
bers who are at present employed there are 
in good standing and the promise of two 
machinists and machinst’s helper and a 
blacksmith was secured to join up with their 
respective unions. Brother Smith was found 
to be still actively on the job at this point 
adjusting grievances and etc. 


Brother Osborn, who met me at the train 
at Medicine Hat, reported that all of our 
people were in the union at this point, but 
they were having the usual run of griev- 
ances, which they were having adjusted. 


Short stops were also made at Field and 
Revelstoke, B. C., and the few remaining 
men who were not in the union were again 
approached and with the exception of two 
of the secessionists at Revelstoke, there is 
a possibility of the others joining up. t 

Since May 8th I have been back on the 
job here in Vancouver, and while it is as yet 
too early to predict what the results of the 
present organizing campaign will be among 
our possible members, from the results of 
the two open meetings already held; the 
statements and attitude of the old-timers, 
the amount of work at our trade in prospect 
in this vicinity, the results obtained by 
other trades and etc., has convinced the 
writer that it is well worth while to put 
in some time in the endeavor to re-organize 
the men of our trade in the contract shops 
and shipyards in this locality. ; 


The situation here in Vancouver relative 
to the workers getting re-organized is the 
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most encouraging of any locality in Canada 
or the United States, for the writer is not 
aware where as much activity is being dis- 
played in that direction. 


Since the inception of the present gen- 
eral organizing campaign by the Trades and 
Labor Council, local unions have been estab- 
lished for the newspaper mailers, bakers, 
teamsters, floor layers, mill and factory 
hands, camp cooks, shingle weavers, fisher- 
men, plasterers, laborers, sailors and fire- 
men, auto mechanics, butchers and bever- 
age workers (bartenders), the latter as a 
result of opening the beer parlors (how does 
that sound, Yankees) and it has been esti- 
mated that about 3,000 additional members 
have been added to the ranks of organized 
labour in this locality. 


Organizers from the waiters, street rail- 
waymen, barbers, moulders, railway carmen, 
machinists, papermakers, printers, sheet 
metal workers, plumbers and others have or 
are now participating in this movement. 


Where Our Money Goes. 


In the April Journal the writer presented 
a detailed statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of our Grand Lodge to or from 
its Canadian local lodges and which showed 
that for the years from 1914*to 1924, in- 
clusive, or for an eleven-year period the 
sum of $386,588 was received by the Grand 
Lodge from its Canadian local lodges and 
during the same period the sum of $406,441 
or $19,853 more than was received, was paid 
by the Grand Lodge to or for its Canadian 
local lodges in strike benefits, Canadian 
Grand Lodge officers’ salaries and expenses, 
death and disability benefits, support of 
business agents, per capita to the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and etc. 

Since that statement has been published, 
I have been requested by a number of our 
members as to where in Canada was this 
money spent, and so that all of our mem- 
bers may have the answer to that question, 
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I have prepared a statement, showing in 
order, the amount that each of the Canadian 
lodges has received in the eleven years 
mentioned, where said amount is over 
$1,000. The amounts stated include strike, 
death and disability benefits, assistance for 
business agents, donations, and cost of dele- 
gates to Grand Lodge conventions that was 
paid to them by the Grand Lodge during 
that period. 


Local No. 

134° Montreal). 2. viesause ae $ 65,880 
5S > Halifax) 0. er eee . 43,3863 
637. Toronto’. (0.32 a eee 32,316 
880" «LUZON, |). vas stale oa 24,516 
128 "Toronto | vps 5 cen ee 15,504 
194. .Vancotiver’ o.oo res eee 14,932 
210). Kingston; \).\d4 54 Ae eee ole 8,324 
566...) Winniper, . . iciiniiwiee ees 7,570 
3738) SOvedy: ss \spiis se dpouaee oe eel 5,670 
126. Winnipeg. 5:. v.05 ables 3,276 

6 9A, ORLA Wa) \iia sien aly iiee eee 3,250 
642. Bridgeburgh ..6.0..0505 «es 2,909 
191\.:: Victoria: ic..85. dee eee 2,308 
348; Collingwood?’ 4.05 a>. seebene 2,275 
878). MORCtON: bd 0:0c2iede ete 2,236 
413... St. Thomas 4. weeds saaee 2,106 
548 Toronto ...... suet oben elee : 1,685 
631... Welland sccoGi dete ee 1,380 
GOL * QRedec., « «+. (cg Fe veer oe 1,290 
421 ..Hemilton: |)... aan eee 1,213 
461... Port Arthur: oi.) ene ees 1,204 
2037. London y. s+. seat eee 1,100 
"FOtal \. sisi. 084 oleae Sig Bets ae $244,205 


Add to that sum the cost of the Boiler- 
makers’ Journal for our Canadian member- 
ship, our share of the cost of maintaining 
the headquarters, Canadian Trades Congress 
per capita, the Canadian lodges who were 
paid less than $1,000 and the cost of the 
Grand Lodge officers and organizers in 
Canada and you get the $406,441. 


Yours for Unity, 
R. C. McCUTCHAN, 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P RYAN. 
(Period, April 15th to May 15th, 1925, Both Inclusive.) 


Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1925. 


Organization. 


The major portion of the past month has 
been devoted to the City of Cleveland, O. 
Attended regular meetings of Lodge 5 on the 
15th of April and 6th of May. Special meet- 
ings Lodge 5 on April 21st and 27th relative 
to pipeline job. Regular meeting Lodge 744 
on April 23rd. Cleveland Federation of La- 


bor with delegates and Lodge 5 on April 


_ 29th. Bucyrus, O., Federated meeting T. & 

O. C. Ry. shopmen on April 30, 1925, with 
B, A. Brother A. C, Bowen, District 12, and 
Brother Geo. Woomer, International Repre- 
sentative, I. B. E. W. Total, seven meetings. 


Cleveland Pipeline. 


Through the courtesy of the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor and Truck Drivers 
Union we were able to secure compromise 


settlement in connection with the pipeline — 
job on Ansell Road. Mr. John Martin, gen- 
eral contractor. Mr. Patrick Patton, sub- 
contractor. 48-inch lockbar pipe, the job 
consisting of 11,700 feet. This job is now 
under erection. 8 hours, 44-hour week, me- 
chanics $10.00 and helpers $9.00 per day. 
Four men in riveting gang which means 
two mechanics on riveting machine. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, there are two addi- 
tional lines to be installed. Mr. David 
Lowensohn has the contract for 1,545 feet 
of 48-inch line to connect with present job 
and Kallill & Jackson have 11,700 feet of 
36-inch line to be installed later on on the 
West side. Lodge 5 jurisdiction. 


Passing of Mrs. Weyand. 


After a lingering illness Mrs. Louis Wey- 
and, beloved wife of former Assistant Inter- 
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national President Louis Weyand, passed 
away on April 14th at her home in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Interment was made on the 
17th at Calvary cemetery. Appropriate floral 
tribute was arranged for and the undersigned 
represented the International as per instruc- 
tions of the International President. There 
were many fine floral offerings and a large 
crowd of friends present at the funeral. 


O’Shaughnessy. 


It is a pleasure to report this month 
through the columns of the Journal that 
Brother Michael O’Shaughnessy, who I re- 
ferred to in May issue of the Journal, is 


gradually improving in the Sanitarium, City 


Hospital, Cleveland, O., from an abscessed 
lung. He has been under care for the past 
four months and his many friends I am sure 
will rejoice at the news that he is on the 
mend. It will be necessary, however, for 
him to remain there for some time to come, 
in order that he may completely regain his 
health. Mail will reach him care of Ward 
34 Sanitarium, City Hospital, Cleveland, O. 


System Federation 90. 


Saturday, April 18th, President Glenn of 
Lodge 5 and the undersigned attended Exec- 
utive Board meeting of System Federation 


No. 90 Pennsylvania Lines at the Olmsted 


Hotel. On Sunday, April 19th, President 
Glenn, Lodge 5, and the undersigned at- 
tended the call meeting of the Pennsylvania 
strikers at Clerk’s Hall, Hast 9th and Pros- 
pect Ave., Cleveland, O. Approximately 150 
delegates were present and the meeting con- 
sumed the entire day. President B. M. 
Jewell, Railway Employes Department, and 
Brother Clinton Houston of “Labor,” were 
the principal speakers. The object of the 
conference, was to ascertain the position of 
the shopmen along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania, with regard to the continuation of 
the strike on that road. During the con- 
ference (27) separate points were heard 
from in person, namely: Olean, N. Y., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Mt. Vernon, O., Huntington, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia, Pa., Crest- 
line, O., Altoona, Pa., Richmond, Ind., Johns- 
town, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Logansport, Ind., Baltimore, Md., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Terre Haute, Ind., Pitcairn, Pa., 
Columbus, O., E. St. Louis, Ill., Oil City, Pa., 
Bradford, O., Verona, Pa., Hlmira, N. Y., 
Orrville, O., Ashtabula, O., Toledo, O., and 
Dennison, O. Correspondence was read 
from Trenton, N. J., Camden, N. J., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Jersey City, N. J. A re- 
markable feature of this meeting, was the 
determination of the men present to con- 
tinue the strike on the Pennsylvania, Their 
attitude being that there is nothing to be 
gained by any of the Shopcraft Organiza- 
tions by terminating the strike on the Penn- 
sylvania. After 3314 months, on strike, the 
men on this road deserve commendation, 
without qualification. Delegates to this con- 


ference came mostly by automobile, and at 


great inconvenience to themselves, further 
demonstrating the spirit that prevails along 
the ATTERBURY COW PATH, notwith- 


' forces. 
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standing what ey have gone through since 
July 1, 1922. 


Supplies. 


Merchandising of supplies, in conformity 
with action of Executive Council, 1924 ses- 
sion, Subordinate Lodges, standard and re- 
habilitation supplies, previously reported in 
the January, 1925, issue of the Journal. 
Period of 12 months, January 16 to Decem- 
ber 15, 1924, $1,085.90; subsequent merchan- 
dising of supplies to Lodge 676, Bay City, 
Mich.; Lodges 5 and 744, Cleveland, O.; a 
total of $409.30; Over all, $1,495.20. 


Passing of Vice-President Geo. W. Pring. 


On March 26th, 1925, Brother Geo. W. 
Pring, after several months’ illness from a 
cancer passed on. This being the second In- 
ternational Officer to meet with death while 
actively, in office representing the Brother- 
hood. It will be recalled that his predeces- 
sor, Brother John Coots, I. V. P., for the 
Missouri-Kansas District, was taken by 
death on January 17, 1924, during the “‘Coun- 
cil” meeting at headquarters. Brother Pring 
was not privileged to serve the International 
but a short time. His many friends read 
of his death with reluctance and we have 
all lost a staunch friend and brother officer. 


New York Central Railroad. 


Of interest to our railroad membership, 
roundhouse running repair forces especially, 
is the recent arrangement on the New York 
Central Lines, whereby through passenger 
trains are being operated, Chicago to Butf- 
falo and from Buffalo to Harmon, N. Y., the 
end of the electrified zone, without change 
of locomotives. In order that the readers 
of the Journal may gather the import of this 
article, the distance from Chicago to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is 540 miles and the distance 
from Buffalo to Harmon, N. Y., is 406 and 
a fraction miles. Elimination of customary 
running repairs on this class of locomotives 
means a vast reduction in running repair 
Management, announces that the 
shopping of passenger locomotives for 
major repairs is more economical than the 
old method of running repairs and engine 
exchange at Division points. It is also re- 
ported that the “Union Pacific” is now oper- 
ating passenger locomotives through from 
Omaha to Cheyenne, Wyo., without change 
of engines. 


Death and Disability Benefits. 


Previously reported, period January l, 
1907, to December 31, 1924, 18 consecutive 


VORP Seis wt oes wines dunce ears oly $414,889.07 
JaNUary | LO 2B ie Se 4,225.00 
Februard, LO2G0 sere. ae VE 3,425.00 
March) 192R Ge er ee 4,975.00 

PDO BL ia to sieves: Honsens atoRRae be webs dp Sone aes $427,514.07 


No better argument can be produced in 
behalf of the dues paying member, justifying 
the regular payment of monthly dues to his 
Subordinate Lodge. None of us know the 
day or hour, we will be injured or taken 
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by death. The premium insurance estab- 
lished by our Brotherhood while inade- 
quate from a strictly insurance viewpoint, 
is not to be overlooked by the membership. 
Until such time as a better grade of insur- 
ance prevails in our organization, let us 
avail ourselves of the present premium pay- 
ments and to do so simply means the reg- 
ular payment ef dues. During the period 
January 1, 1923, to March 31, 1925, 27 con- 
secutive months, it will be noted there were 
30 members paid the $200.00 premium in- 
surance for the loss of either eye. That’s 
better. than one member per month. In 
addition thereto, a few were paid premium 
insurance for the loss of either hand or foot 
and in one instance both feet. True, $200.00 
for an eye, $400.00 for a foot or hand and 


$800.00 for both eyes, hands or feet is not 
much money these days. However, the 
beneficiaries enumerated in the Journal re- 
ceived this insurance primarily as a result 
of paying their dues regularly. They safe- 
guarded themselves against emergency and 
collected when misfortune visited them. Let 
me respectfully urge those who read this 
article, that you, at least protect yourself 
as diligently as the members who have 
benefited by this attitude have done, in 
order that you also, may be safeguarded, 
should some unforeseen accident involve 
you as they have been involved. “All that 
is required for this protection is the con- 


stant and regular payment of your dues!” 


Why not be SURE? Fraternally yours, Jos. 
P. Ryan, Int’l Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
(Period, April 16th to May 16th, 1925, Inclusive.) 


Davenport, Ia. 

After completing my work on the Chicago, 
Northwestern Railroad which was on April 
15th, I was requested by Brother Franklin, 
International President, to go to Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, and investigate conditions there. 
In accordance with instructions I went to 
Manitowoc and got in touch with Brother 
Hansen, who had been secretary of that 
local there for several years. After discus- 
sing the local situation with Brother Hansen 
and three other members of Lodge 443, I 
was advised that it was an impossibility to 
try and organize the men employed in the 
ship yards as they were all satisfied with 
their present wages and working conditions. 
Seeing that it was an impossibility to enlist 
the co-operation of the few members to try 
and organize the men in the ship yards. I 
wired President Franklin to instruct the 
secretary of the lodge to turn over all the 
property of the lodge. Upon receipt of a 
wire from President Franklin, the secretary 
informed me that he had sent the books to 
the International Secretary, Brother Flynn, 
also a check for $106.80 which represented 
the amount of money on hand at that time. 
There appears to be a great deal of work 
at Manitowoc in the ship yards and while 
I was there a notice appeared in the paper 
wanting ship riveters, drillers, reamers, hold- 
er ons, bolter ups and rivet heaters. Should 
any of our men who have had experience 
in the ship yards want employment at Mani- 
towoc I would advise them to write to the 
employment office of the Manitowoc Ship 
Building Corporation, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin. After completing the work I was in- 
structed to do at Manitowoc, I was re- 
quested to go to Murphysboro, IIl., and find 
out the actual losses sustained by our 
members in the tornado that struck that 
town on March 18th, 1925. I arrived in 
Murphysboro on April 25th and got in touch 
with Brother A. R. McFarland, president of 
Lodge 524, and through his assistance and 
co-operation we were able to make a pretty 
thorough investigation of the~ actual loss 
sustained by our members. Several of our 


members homes that they had been able to 
either own or partly own after years of ef- 
fort on their part was completely swept 
away in a few minutes. Most all had fire 
insurance and some had tornado imsurance 
but not sufficient to meet the loss sustained. 
The spirit of our members at Murphysboro 
as well as all other citizens of Murphysboro 
is fine and they are going ahead making 
the best they can out of the misfortune 
they have had. Every body is looking for- 
ward to the time when the M. & O. man- 
agement will start to rebuild their shops 
which was completely destroyed by the 
tornado, thereby giving employment to those 
who was in their service prior to the tor- 
nado. After completing my work at Mur- 
physboro I was requested to come to Grand 
Lodge Headquarters. After discussing mat- 
ters pertaining to our organization with 
Brother Atkinson, assistant president, and 
Brother Flynn, International Secretary, I 
was requested by Brother Atkinson to go to 


Moline and see if it was not possible to 


secure an agreement with the Stacy Manu- 
facturing Co. who is erecting a gas holder 
there. I arrived in Moline on May 5th, and 
got in touch with one of our members who 


was employed by this firm and found out 


that they had several scab iron workers and 
a bunch of other fellows who claimed to 
have had experience on riveting at the Bet- 
tendorf Car Works at Davenport, Ia. I met 
the erecting manager on the job and tried 
to get him to make the job a union job, but 
he told me that there was nothing doing 
and that he was going to work the job 9 
hours per day and pay 90 cents per hour, 
which is below the scale on this class of 
work. After I had talked with the erecting 
manager on the gas holder job, I got in 
touch with Brother Carney, president of 
Lodge 3877, and was informed by him that 
there was a possibility of securing an agree- 
ment with the contract shop owners in the 
tri-cities namely Moline, Rock Island and 
Davenport, Ia. After discussing this matter 
with Brother Carney it was agreed that I 
get in touch with the shop owners and see 
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if it was possible to get them to attend a 
meeting in the evening. Brother Carney 
and I visited’ the different shops and talked 
the matter of agreement over with the own- 
ers and they agreed to attend a meeting 
in my room at the hotel Thursday evening, 
May 7th. The meeting was held Thursday 
evening and I presented them with a pro- 
posed agreement which was after a consid- 
erable discussion accepted by them with a 
few changes. The agreement secured from 
the contract shop owners in the tri-cities 
provides for the eight hour day; double time 
for any time worked before 8 A. M. or after 
5 P. M. including Sundays and holidays. It 
provides for shop owners who use the tools 
to carry membership in our organization. It 
provides that no one other than members of 
our orgnaization shall be employed when in 
need of men. It provides for 90 cents per 
hour for boilermakers and 70 cents per hour 
for helpers with over one year’s experience, 
helpers with less than one year’s experience 
to receive 60 cents per hour. After the 
signing of the agreement with the shop 
owners I had the pleasure of attending reg- 
ular meeting of Lodge 377 and made a re- 
port of what had been done. I am pleased 
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to report that they have agreed to co-operate 
in every way possible in building up the or- 
ganization in the tri-cities, and it is my 
opinion that Lodge 377 will be increasing 
their membership in the next 60 days. In 
conclusion I feel it my duty to express my 
sincere appreciation for the loyal support 
given me by Brother Carney, President of 
Lodge 377, while in the tri-cities, and I sin- 
cerely believe that with Brother Carney look- 
ing after matters affecting our organization 
in the tri-cities that every man will get a 
square deal and the organization will go 
forward to the extent that within a short 
time a man will have to have a card to 
work, also that the boilermakers work that 
the plumbers, sheet metal workers and 
others are doing will revert to the boiler- 
makers thereby giving employment to sev- 
eral of our members. 


Trusting that the work I have done for 
our organization during the past thirty days 
will result in’ some good for our Brother- 
hood, and with best wishes and kindest re- 
gards to all, I remain, Sincerely and fra- 
ternally yours, C. A. McDonald, Int’l. Vice- 
President. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR APRIL. 


POOowE. pBeDavis; Loss of bye o.oo... 
450, Mrs. Sophia Kern, Sister-in-Law J. P. Varner 
491, Mrs. Geo. W. Pring, Wife of Geo. W. Pring 
302, Mrs. W. H. Blasing, Sister-in-Law A. Blasing 
Zits, Julia A: Carr, ‘Wife of J. B.’Carr...... 


468, Annastacia O’Connell, 


Anna D. Gilbert, Wife of E. A. 
22, Frank W. Juergens, Cor. Sec. L. 
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524, Audrey Cochran, Wife of Willis Cochran 
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22, Mrs. Mary Lukes, Wife of Geo. C. Lukes 
27, Miss Anna Flynn, Sister of Robt. Flynn 
318, Mrs. C. Diehl, Wife of Bro. C. Diehl... 
170, Mollie Belle Reams, Wife of A. J. Reams 
295, Mrs. Fairy Mack. Wife of Geo. Mack.. 
129, Andrew Larson, Brother of A. Larson.. 
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PRIVATE PENSION SCHEMES UNCERTAIN. 


Private schemes for old age pensions in 
industry are few. They are tragically un- 
certain. Witness what happened to trust- 
ing employes of the big meat packers, Mor- 
ris and Company. This company, which had 
inaugurated a pension plan for its workers, 
sold out to Armour and Company. In the 
sale no arrangement was made for con- 
tinuing the pension. The employes affected 
went to court. They set forth that they had 
been working at a lower rate of pay for 
the concern than that paid in other similar 
establishments in order to protect their in- 
terests in the pension and that, therefore, 


‘they were entitled to their interest in the 


pension just as they would be had they 
insured in a regularly operating insurance 
company into which they paid premiums. 
The court, however, in a recent decision, 
holds that they had no such right and that 
the purchaser could not be held for the 


‘acts or agreements of the selling firm unless 


such consideration be involved in the con- 
tract of sale and specifically provided for in 
the sale agreement. Thus a number of old 
men who had stood by their employer for 
years in the hope of ultimately enjoying a 
small pension in their old age were cruelly 
thrown on their own resources. Mean- 
while, progress is being made in old age 
pension legislation—American Labor Legis- 
lation Review. 


BIG DIVIDENDS IN SIGHT. 


New York.—Profits of the American Car 
and Foundry Company are so large that 
this concern increased its stock from 300,- 
000 shares to 600,000. For four years the 
company paid $16.04 for every $100 share 
of stock. Stockholders expect larger re- 
turns in the near future. With the in- 
creased stock, the larger dividends will not 
attract popular attention. 
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Correspondence 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Pleash publish the following in next is- 
sue of the Journal. 

It is with regret that Lodge 84 announces 
the death of Bro. Olander Young who died 
Friday, April 38, while working, from a 
paralytic stroke. Bro. Olander Young has 
been a good and faithful member for thirty 
seven years and will be sadly missed among 
the brothers of Local 84. 

We, the members of Local 84, join in the 
deepest sympathy to the family of our dear 
Bro. Olander Young, who passed from 
among us to the great beyond. We pray 
that God may comfort and console his 
widow, sons and daughters in this, their 
hour of sorrow and bereavement and that 
they may bear this trial with fortitude and 
their sorrow be softened to a higher and 
better world where sorrow is unknown.— 
Yours fraternally, Wm. A. Shumacher, James 
Angers, Committee, Lodge 84. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 
At the last regular meeting of Local No. 
388 the following was adopted: 


It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
Divine wisdom to remove from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy brothers, O. J. 
Staral and R. Stanberry. We extend to 
their families a heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad hour of bereavement and pray that the 
Almighty God who knows all things may 
comfort and console them in this their hour 
of sorrow, to bear with fortitude their cross. 

Our charter shall be draped for thirty 
days and a copy of this spread on the 
minutes, and a copy to be forwarded to 
the bereaved families and a copy forwarded 
to our official Journal for publication.— 
Yours fraternally, Charles Crawford, C. S. 
L. 38. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Enclosing a few names of members to 
be put on Journal list. 

Please publish in the Journal the death 
of one of our staunch members, Cris Luthe, 
who passed away on April 29, 1925. About 
fifty members of local 249 attended the 
funeral as well as twenty of his neighbors, 
the curious fact that there was not a rela- 
tive at the funeral showed how well he was 
respected among strangers. 

Local 249 wishes to thank those who con- 
tributed flowers and their services towards 
our deceased member who has gone to the 
great beyond.—Fraternally yours, J. R. Mc- 
Neill, Secy. 249. 


Long Beach, Cal. 
We had a visit from Vice-President Nor- 
ton of the district at our last meeting and 


he explained this new insurance plan 
adopted by our executive board at their 
last meeting to present to the delegates at 
the next convention. Well, from what I 
could understand about it, the scheme is 
feasible enough, whether the time is ripe 
to add more per capita or not is another 
question. Personally, I am favorable to any 
and every plan that will give our members 
more incentive to keep up their member- 
ship in the organization, perhaps this will 
be one of the schemes that may help. There 
will be, or at least could be, other improve- 
ments taking up in the lodges before the 
convention convenes that might help ma- 
terially. Proper safeguards of our various 
funds is one that must be attended to if 
we expect to restore confidence among the 
members. This will be one of the real bat- 
tles I believe that will be on the floor of 
the convention. There is more criticism on 
this particular subject than any other I’ve 
heard of, and consequently some feasible 
plan should be thought out that would be 
the means of restoring that confidence that 
undoubtedly does not prevail at the present 
time. A great deal depends on this con- 
vention, in my humble opinion the very 
life of the organization depends on the 
progress that will be made by the delegates 
assembled, consequently every point ought 
to be taken up and discussed in the lodges 
before their delegates leave for Kansas City, 
and if I might be allowed to advise, in- 
sist on your delegates being able to stay un- 
til the convention is over and if he can- 
not stay send some one that can. Every 
member who has been at a convention will 
bear me out in this, that a lot of good legis- 
lation is missed or, might I say, forgotten 
in the hurry to get back to the family; of 
course we cannot blame them for that, but 
they are there as a duty to that family and 
they must understand that by shirking that 
duty the blame of lax legislation is on 
them and them alone, hence my warning. 


* * 


The general public as a rule and in many 
instances men of our own ranks do not 
understand the status of the A. F. of L. 
towards organized labor and the American 
working people in general. 


To make it understandable to those not 
affiliated with labor, I might begin by com- 
paring it to a fraternal convention which 
is something that all Americans know some- 
thing about, with this difference, that the 
fraternal convention, as a rule, makes the 
constitution to govern its subordinate 


lodges, while the A. F. of L. convention is 
composed of delegates from national or in- 
ternational organizations who have their 
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“own constitutions and by-laws made in their 


own national conventions or by referendum. 


The A. F. of L. has no direct control over 
its affiliated unions, each organization 
makes its own working agreements with 
their employer or employers organizations, 
the delegates of the A. F. of L. convention 
are usually the national officers of the var- 
ious unions, or carefully selected members 
—men who are well versed in the principles 
and objects of the general labor movement, 
and the needs and welfare of the working 
people as a whole. Although having no 


direct control over the affiliated organiza- 


tions with their employers yet those same 


-organizations look to the A. F. of L. direct- 


ing and watching labor’s interest at Wash- 


- ington, hence those yearly conventions to 


devise ways and means to benefit our peo- 
ple, and protect their constitutional rights 
which are forever being attacked by the 
vested interest both in and out of congress. 


There is but two paid officers of the A. 
F. of L, the president and secretary; the 
executive board is generally national of- 
ficers of affiliated unions selected by the 
convention and who meet at stated inter- 
vals or the call of the-chair, when some- 
thing of great importance is at stake, and 


advise with these best minds the proper 


steps to take to protect infringement of 
the peoples rights, which is generally the 
reason for an extra session of the board. 
Some of our own people have criticized the 
A. F. of L. as something superfluous—noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. It is not 
only a necessity at the present time but ab- 
solutely essential to our welfare, and not only 
the organizations need them but the Ameri- 
can people at large are protected by their 
watchfulness, and the small per capita that 
we pay to the A. F. of L. is money indeed 
well spent—Dominic Kane. 


THE NON-UNIONIST. 


I have often wondered if the non-unionist 
knows just what position he stands in to- 
wards his fellow workman. Does he realize 
that by his refusal to belong to the organi- 
zation of his craft that he is blocking the 
progress of the whole working people? Can 
he know that organized labor conditions 
carries with it the unorganized welfare as 
well as its own? Does he know that the 


_ wages and conditions of the organized body 


regulate the non-unionist wage market? (I 
came very near saying slave market.) He 
cannot surely know this—no man with a 
semblance of manhood would want to carry 
such a load. 

I must, therefore, in charity to the non- 
unionist attribute his apathy not so much 
to deliberate antagonism towards trades 
unionism as to ignorance of the aims and 
objects of the movement. 


There is another viewpoint of organized | 


labor that is often instilled into his mind 
by those who would naturally benefit the 


most by his remaining a non-unionist, the 
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arch enemy of the working people, the 
money-grabbing boss. He at all times is 
preaching the doctrine of free America, a 100 
percenter, always declaring that no man in 
this free country of ours ought or needs to 
belong to a union, and bound by its rules 
or interest, or both. 


He glorifies the position of the non- 
unionist until the latter begins to swell up 
with his own importance, as the only real 
independent American, a lone bulwark, as 
it were, against any infringement of those 
liberties so dear to his forefathers. 


Oh, if he would only think for himself, he 
might wonder with me why. If it is such a 
glory to be independent of your fellow 
craftsmen’s organization, then why don’t the 
boss follow along the lines of his own 
argument? Why is he a member of the 
Manufacturers Association, his Builders’ Ex- 
change, his Chamber of Commerce, his Busi- 
ness Men’s Organization, etc? Why don’t 
he go it alone, as he tells you? Oh, you 
poor deluded creature don’t you see in fill- 
ing you up with this independent bunk that 
he is but repeating the instructions of his 
own clever organizations leaders as to the 
best methods of protecting their own spe- 
cial interests, one of which is to keep you 
from organizing and consequently have you 
under subjection. 


Ancther of the most and far-reaching 
arguments of the crafty boss is with the 
expert workmen. He will show him that 
he is paying him more than the majority 
of his fellows and that if they were organ- 
ized he would only be getting the minimum 
scale, and lots of them believe that, but Mr. 
Boss knows in his heart that if his men 
were organized that he would be paying 
more to the poorest workman he had than 
he is paying to the expert now. You surely 
can see by this time that your boss is not 
a bit selfish, but a great friend of yours, 
and himself a great philanthrophist. 

Well, start thinking for yourself, and if 
you do the scales will fall from before your 
eyes and if you are not resentful at being 
made a tool of at least you will feel a lit- 
tle ashamed of your credulity.—Fraternally 
yours, Dominic Kane. 


Kaukauna, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Kindly publish in next issue of Journal. 
In the May issue of the Journal we had a 
list of the lodges and brothers that do- 
nated to the appeal that was sent out by 
Lodge No. 311 for the benefit of Bro. John 
Hoffman, Reg. No. 344373. The total amount 
received up to that time was $321.35, since 
then we have received from Lodge No. 139, 
$2.00, and from Lodge No .520, $10.00, mak- 
ing a total of $335.35. Bro. Hoffman again 
wishes to thank you one and all for your 
kindness. With best wishes to all from 
Lodge No. 311.—Fraternally yours, Paul H. 
Cee ae on hae’, babe 
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International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of March 16th, contents of which has 
been noted. : 


The foundation stone of Sydney Harbor 
Bridge was officially laid by the Minister 
for Works on March 26th. This, however, 
has very little bearing upon the prospects of 
employment for craftsmen in connection 
with the steel work for this huge job. A 
site is being cleared for the erection of 
workshops close to one of the approaches 
to the bridge where it is intended to fab- 
ricate most of the steel work for the bridge. 


The General Election for the state of 
New South Wales has been set down to take 
place on May 30th. The whole session of 
this Parliament has borne very little fruit 
so far as useful legislation is concerned. 
Their chief aim was to repeal all legisla- 
tion favorable to the workers and with their 
majority in the House were able to do this. 
However, the anti-labor forces were more 


‘our craftsmen in Australia. 


or less divided, otherwise matters could 
have been much worse for the workers. The 
Labor Party is working strenuously to se- 
cure the return of their candidates in the 
new Parliament. Preliminary speeches are 
now being made in the various industrial 
centers, and, of course, a strong canvass 
for funds is also taking place. 


I note that you received the copy of our 
Report and the correction covering the 
matter of the Commonwealth Award for 
This award 
has been varied, the effect of which is ‘that 
it will not apply to apprentices who were 
indentured prior to the enactment of the 
award. 


The Federal Government recently an- 
nounced their intention to place the contract 
for the two Australian cruisers with the 
firm of John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clyde, 
Scotland. It was claimed that there will be 


a saving of £800,000 by so doing, and that 
this saving would be expended in the con- 
struction of a sea plane carrier in Aus- 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers Lodge 463, Taboga Island, February 22, 1925. 


A View of Taboga Island, Republic of Panama. 


————— 
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tralia. All classes.of the community have 
joined in a severe condemnation of the 
Government in sending this huge order, rep- 


resenting about four and a quarter million 


pounds, out of the country. Had the con- 
tract been carried out“in Australia the bulk 
of this money would have remained here in 
circulation, and would certainly have meant 
considerable employment for many classes 
of workers. Unfortunately, the statesmen 
in charge of our affairs in Australia seem 
only too anxious to send all large contracts 
abroad. This is particularly noticeable in 
engineering requirements. The term of of- 
fice of this Government will expire during 
the present year and the workers should 
then take revenge upon this unpatriotic Ad- 
ministration. - 


I am enclosing you a press clipping bear- 
ing on the matter of cruiser contracts which 
may be of interest to you. 


I note that you are experiencing some 
difficulties with several of the Railroads 
who have organized Company Unions. Dur- 
ing the general strike here in 1917 a num- 
ber of organizations of this character were 
brought into being. At that time we had 
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an unsympathetic Administration and they 
assisted in every possible way by a regis- 
tration of these bogus Unions to try and 
break the old established Trade Unions. 
Some of these Unions flourished for quite 
a time, but they were never regarded as 
very serious by the older organizations. At 
the present time although some of them 
still remain upon the register of Trade 
Unions, they do not seem to function very 
actively in industrial matters. I have no 
doubt that as time wears on the American 
organizations will also wear down the ef- 
forts of the Companies to try and defeat 
the recognized craft organizations connected 
with the Railroads. 


I sincerely hope that your forecast for 
better trade prospects in the summer will 
be realized. Trade generally is fair in Aus- 
tralia at this time but unless a start is 
made with some of the jobs contemplated 
by the Government I think there will be 
some slackness during the forthcoming 
winter months. 

With best wishes to yourself and brother 
officers.—Yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


Technical Articles 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN FORMULA ULA CONSTRUCTION AS APPLIED TO 
MENSURATION. 
By O. W. Kothe. 
acl, 


Mathematics is like Geometry, in that the 
simple figures or the figures set down are 
supposed to show what would otherwise 
take long papers of reading text. In fact 
Mathematics are something that must be 
reasoned out by every person himself; that 
is the only way to clear the vague and hazy 

points away—because where the mind is not 
able to penetrate, there all the explanation 
in the world does not help perceptibly. 
Hence understanding must come from with- 

in by mental thought force—trying again and 
again and still again. Outside assistance 
does help inside action if the mind truly 
works—if the mind does not dig and wade 
through a lot of avenues the explanation is 
much like a good father’s advice—it is 
mever accepted—we have to learn for our- 
selves. 


There are a good many boilermakers who 
carry a mental attitude similar to that of 
most laborers—that only a strong back and 
weak mind are necessary in their work— 
that to learn a little more adds more re- 
‘Sponsibilities and that they do not want— 
fie! fie! on you, for sponging on your trade. 
Remember, you get out of life exictly what 
you put into it—that you cannot draw butter 
fat continually and only give skimmed milk 
in return—that this economic struggle for 
life will always return exactly what you put 


b 


into your work. Calculation is a part of 
boiler engineering, the more advanced part 
of your trade. It is good to be on the safe 
side by mastering it. 


Now with the expression of numerous 
formulas we meet with quite a few char- 
acters that tend to baffle a person unless 
he is quite at home with his figures. Some 
of these are shown at above Fig. 39. 


The term “Ri” above (a) is often used to 
express the factor above (b) as 3.1416, while 
in higher text work it is used as above (c). 
So that wherever you meet with either of 
these characters you associate them with 
3.1416. In our shop work we generally use 
the degree sign as above (d) where a small 
o is prefixed to the numbers. This is shown 
in diagram ‘“‘A” below Fig. 39 where the 
correct way to measure an angle is shown. 
Here a 45-degree angle is always repre- 
sented as angle B-A-C, which is an acute 
angle. The counterpart of this angle is 135 
degrees as D-A-C; so that the two angles 
together make 180 degrees. 


The diagram “B” shows what is meant by 
degrees, where a full circle is divided into 
360 degrees, then a half circle must contain 
180 degrees, and a quarter circle or quadrant 
90 degrees. Generally most draftsmen pur- 
chase a protractor, which is a semi-circle 
instrument with the degrees stamped in 
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Pi -3./416 = —30°-8 -a—B —r —# 
(a) (b) (ce) (d) fe) (f) (g) (hy (ey) 
CHARACTERS USED TO EXPRESS TERMS IN GEOMETRY WORK 


SHOWING WHERE || 
7 VARIOUS CHARACTERS 
: Wpeew” AS a,B, rect ARE 
FULL CIRCLE=360° Apo aap USED. 
HALF CIRCLE =180" «3, 14/6 x 2062.832" ])” 


QUARTER CIRCLE-.90° pyp,~ IRC -62,822 . 20: 
, K : 


3.14416 
AREA=R* T= 1Ox/0x3.1Al6 = 31416 5Q.11V. 
[ ) 


= 4% X 10/788 =293.657" 
30 2k ee 

6°T 119.097 = =AREA OF SEGMENT= 360 i2 360° 8 

NET AREA = AR _ C(R-h)  C/RC.*314I6x76"- 238, 76 IN. 
F/G. 40. z R 238.76 . }989" £38.76 .29 84 

FIG. 41. fs 


q 


CONE __FRUSTRUM or CONE J 
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place. Here all divisions come as fine as a 
half degree, and if a person desires, he can 
judge as fine as a quarter or an eighth 
degree. But under such conditions, it is 
better to always calculate for the degrees. 
This is a simple manner after a person gets 
in the work once. 


Now as a circle contains 360 degrees, we 
do not always treat it as such. In shop 
practice, we base nearly all work on the 
diameter of a circle. 

Thus the Circumference = Pi, or 3.1416. 


Diameter 
That is, this factor 3.1416 is really an 
odd number and will extend indefinitely; but 
the .1416 is all that is required for most 
commercial work. In fact we can omit the 
16, and use only the 3.14 with sufficient 
accurate results as our work calls for. So 
at “C,” we have a diagram illustrating some 
of these things. 
Here the circumference is designated as 
3.1416 < Diameter or 20” = 62.832 inches. 
The diameter would be determined by 
division, as: 
62.832 
= 20 inches 


3.1416 

The area can be determined in several 
ways; although we like to wrap all the solu- 
tions we can about the factor 3.1416. So 
using this factor, we square the radius and 
multiply by pi. Thus: 

10X10 3.1416 —= 314.16 sq. ins. 

The formula —R— squared is represented 
by a small 2 directly to the right and near 
the top of the letter, and this means to 
multiply that number by itself. Or we can 
write it: 

Radius X Radius xX 3.1416 = Area. 
Another form is: 


Diameter X Diameter X .7854 = Area. 
Here the factor .7854 is one-fourth of 
3.1416. This factor .7854 is used at times 
to save odd numbers in the radius. Thus 
where we have a 5-inch diameter it is easier 
to say . 
5 < 5 X-.7854 = Area 
than to say 
Bb Sere ULL GY) = . ‘Area: 


As a person knows how each of these 
factors are arrived at, it does not matter 
which formula he uses. Workmen who 
have considerable figuring to do in and 
around pipe work or tank work where areas 
and circumferences are used quite often— 
then a table areas and circumferences can 
be provided and saves much routine calcu- 
lation that can be had at a glance from a 
table. Such a table will accompany the 
eleventh article of the series. 


The factor 31/7 is also used by many 
workmen in determining the circumference, 
which is practically the same as .1416, since 
.1416 means this many parts out of 10,000 
parts, so that 1/7 would be 


7/10,000 = .1428 


From this we see. the 1/7 factor is a trifle 


large of about .0012 of an inch. 
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When a person reviews higher geometrical 
and mathematical problems, we meet with 
such characters as above (e), (f), (g), (h., 
(i) and others. These are Greek letters and 
represent words, such as Theta, Alpha, Beta, 
Gamma, Phi, and there are others. But 
these are the most popular in use. In cer- 
tain diagrams as at “D” these characters 
are used to represent, each a different 
angle, so that by its character, we know 
what angle we are speaking of. Hence 
when we speak of the character above (e) 
as Theta, we know where to look for the 
angle, or the character above (h) as Gamma, 
etc. It will do the reader a world of good 
to stop in a second-hand book store and get 
a good volume on plane Geometry. Then 
review it honestly. 


Above Fig. 40, we have a square, and two 
circles inscribed. Let us find the area of 
each, and if the part (b) were a post what 
area this would deduct from disc (a). This 
disc is 36 inches square. 


Area of square = 36 X 36 = 1296 sq. ins. 


Area of circle (a) =18 X 18 X 3.1416 
= 1017.88 sq. inc. 


Area of circle-(b) = 6 X 6 x o416 = 
113.097. 


Finding the ratio the one is larger than 
the other we have 1296 — 1017.88 — 278.12 
sq. ins. that the square is largest. 


The net area of the white portion of disc 
is 

1017.880 — 113.097 = 904.783 sq. ins. 

This is the procedure we would follow in 
determining the net area after any obstruc- 
tions in a tank were deducted. 


Another problem that confronts the Boiler 
Maker now and then is how to find the area 
or volume in sectors and segments of cir- 
cles, as in boilers, horizontal tanks, etc. An 
example of this is shown in Fig. 41, where 
the angle of the sector is 112 degrees. 

Observe, since a full circle contains 360 
degrees then 112 degrees would be 


112/360 — 14/45 part of a full circle. 
Hence, if our full circle is 36 inches in di- 
ameter, it will contain 1017.88 sq. inches as 
per Fig. 40. Then to find: 

14/45 of 1017.88 = 316.67 sq. in. in sector, 
as outlined by A-B-C-D-A. In this way by 
knowing the angle, we can always determine 
its ratio to the full circle. 

The segment A-C-D-A can be calculated, 
by simply finding the area of the triangle 
A-C-D. This of course, makes it necessary 
to know the chord lines A-C, or the value of 
-h-, which is best done by making a praph- 
ical drawing as we show and measure the 
height and chord by scale. The area of the 
triangle is then subtracted from the above 
sector, thus leaving the area for segment. 

Or it can be determined by the formula 
above Fig. 41, where 

A is the length of are in inches 

R is the great radius 

C is length of chord 

h is height of segment. 

Thus, the circumference for a 36 inch circle 
is 3.1416 x 36 = 113.09 inches 
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As the degree of sector angle is 112 deg., 
or is 14/45 of the full circle, then 

14/45 xX 113.09 = 35.18 inches as length 
of chord. 

Hence to follow the written formula on 
drawing, we have 
35.18 X 18 31 (18-9) 


—_ 


177.12 sq. ins. in Seg- 


s 


2 

— 316.62 — 139.5 = 

ment. 
This carries out approximately the same 
when the triangle A-B-C-A is deducted from 
the sector. By either of these methods the 
sector or segment can be determined, and 
when' multiplied by the height or length, 
the cubical contents will be found. 

One of the problems that is especially 
the Boiler Maker’s property, is steam pipe 
outlets are placed on boiler shells, but 
marked in degrees of angle similar to our 
diagram Fig. 42. Here one pad is placed 
30 degrees from center P and another is 
placed at 45 degrees. Now the problem is 
to reduce these measurements into inches 
so we can measure on the constructed boiler. 
Our boiler shell measures 76 inches outside 
diameter. Hence 


Sel OK) baker 
ence. 
If this is the circumference, then 30 degrees 
of a full circle would be 

30/360 = 1/12 part of the full circle 
Hence 

1/120 POSS 6 = 19 so sanches “or (197% 
inches. 

Now 45 degrees will represent 

45/360 —= \% of the circumference. 
Hence 

1% of 238.76 = 29.84 inches. 

This then enables us to measure the dis- 
tance X and Y from center P of boiler shell. 

In figuring areas for smoke breechings 
and the like, oblong and other shapes are 
met with. In Fig. 43 we have an oblong. 
Observe the two semi-circles can be treated 
as a full circle and determine the area that 
way. Then for the rectangle we simply sub- 
tract 20 inches from 38 and we have 18 
inches as the length of rectangle, and 20 
inches the width of oblong. Hence 


238.76 inches, circumfer- 


10° 10:3 93.1416,-—= 62.83 
18 X 20 ==-360 
Total = 422.83 square inches 


For a square or rectangle with quadrants 
for corners as at Fig. 44, we figure all four 
corners -d- as a full circle, and then add the 
two small rectangles with the large central 


rectangle and we have our area. Thus 
sq. in. 
5x5 x 3.1416— 78.54in 4 quadrants 
2 be XK = 70. in rectangle (a) (b) 
Vie x<the = 221. inrectangle (c) 


369. 54 in diagram 
Ay oval is generally considered difficult 
to determine the area or the circumference. 
But this can be done in several ways. One 
method is to average the two diameters into 
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a common one, and consider that as a full 

circle. - Thus, supposing that I-J is 26 inches 

and the length is 35 inches. Therefore: 

26 + 35 = 61 

—_—_— — = 30% ins. average diameter 
2 2 


For this average diameter the area and 
circumference can be determined. 


Another method is to treat each part of 
the oval as a sector of a circle. Thus, 
A-B-C-A would be a sector of one side for 
both the circumference and the area, and 
then deduct the triangle A-H-F-A from the 
area so as not to overlap. The end sector 
would be as E-C-D-E, which has an angle of 
125 degrees. 

For example, supposing the radius A-B is 
24 inches and H-H is 11.5 inches. As the 
side are has 538 deg. sector, it will have 

53/360 part of a full circle. 


Thus a 24 in. radius, or 48-inch circle, has 
an area of 1,809.56 sq. inches, and a circum- 
ference of 150.80 inches. A 11.5 or 23-inch 
diameter circle has an area of 415.48 sq. ins. 
and a circumference of 72.25 inches. 

Then 
53/360 1,809.56 = 266.40 sq. in. in sector. 


Now deducting -the triangle A-E-F, where 
the height is 11.5 inches and the base is 6 
inches, hence 

11.5: % «6 ==,69..8a., ins: 

Deduct this from the above and we have 
265.71 sq. ins. in sector up to center line 
H-F. As there are two of these sectors, 
we have 531.42 sq. ins. in ‘side sectors. 


Now the end sectors contain 125/360 = 
25/T2: 

26/72 & 445 48°=—> 
sector. 

As there are two sectors, one for ina 
end, we have 

2X 144.26 — 288.52 sq. ins. 


Adding the two sums together we have in 
the oval, Fig. 45, 


531.42 and 288.52 — 819.94 sq. ins. in oval. 


The circumference can be treated in the 
same way. If we check this with the gen- 
eral average method first described, we see 
a 80%-inch circle only contains an area 
730.61 sq. inches; thus falling short by al- 
most a hundred sq. inches. In this our meas- 
urement may have some variation. In such 
work all radius lines should be accurately 
measured. 

Now the matter of adding cubical contents 
to a cylindrical vessel, it is easily done by 
multiplying the base by the altitude. Our 
diameter is 48 inches, and the height is 60 
inches. So 

24 X 24 < 3.1416 = 1,809.56 sq. ins. area 
of base. 

Cubical contents equal 

1,809.56 X 60 = 108,573.60 cubical inches 
Reducing this to gallons 

108,573.60 

in rigeoks = 470 gallons approximate 

The shell surface would of course, be equal 
to the circumference of tank times the 


144.26 sq. ins. in end 
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height 60 inches, and add the area for both 
ends as above calculated. 


A cone such as we show at Fig. 47, is fig- 
ured by determining the area of the base, 
which is 48 inches in diameter and this area 
is multiplied by 1%% the altitude of the cone. 
This theory is that if you cut a cone as 
No. 47 out of a cylinder of this diameter and 
height, the cone will carry % the volume 
and the balance of cylinder will retain % 
of its volume. Hence 


48 dia. circle = 1,809.56 sq: in. 


% of 60 = 20 X 1,809.56 = 36191.20 cu. 
inches in cone. 


To find the gallons it holds divide by 231. 


To find the surface area, determine the 
circumference and multiply this by % the 
slant height of cone. The slant height of 
cone would be, where 24 inches is the radius, 
and 60 inches the vertical height. In this 
case the slant height measures a little over 
64 inches, so half its height or 32 multiplied 
by the circumference, or, 

150.80. xX 32 = 4825.60 sq. inches of ma- 
terial in cone. 

Another rather difficult problem to cal- 
culate is the frustum of a-cone, Fig. 48. 
Here one must use a simple formula, thus 


3.1416 h (R? + r? 4 Rr) 


Volume = 


This means that we multiply the height 


A CORRECTION IN CAPACITY OF 


Responding to the question by Brother 
Stanford Johnson, of an error in the May 
issue of the Technical Article in the Boiler- 
maker Journal—will say the oversight was 
noticed by the writer on receipt of the May 
issue. So, says I, we will see how many fol- 
low up this work and call attention to the 
oversight. I had rather hoped 10,000 brother 
members would have sent a message to 
Brother Editor Casey; that would show in- 
terest, and a person could see that a mis- 
take was worth while. 
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by pili and divide by 3. Then we multiply 
this by — the large radius squared, plus the 
small radius squared plus the large radius 
multiplied by the small radius. Thus 


3.1416 x 60 
a 285524119 Ks BEB 


= 62.83 X (576 + 324 4 -432) 
62.83 & 1332 = 83689.56 cu. inches 


The gallons can be determined by divid- 
ing by 231. The surface of this fitting is 
determined by finding the circumferences 
of the large base and add this to the cir- 
cumference of the small base, and multiply 
this by % the slant height of fitting. 


Thus, large cir. = 150.79 inches 
Small cir. =a 413.09 


263.88 inches 


Assuming the slant height of our fitting 
is 62 inches, one- iain would be 31 inches. 


Therefore 
263.88 xX 31 = 8180.28 sq. inches 
of metal is required. 


In addition there are numerous other prob- 
lems in mensuration that involve interest- 
ing calculation, much of which is difficult 
to include in this series of articles, and so 
the reader must do some research work on 
the side. 


TANK GIVEN IN MAY ARTICLE, 


But anyway, with reference to the tank, 
Fig. 34, the oversight happened to work 
in, in considering ‘‘square inches” instead 
of “cubic inches.” We used 144 square 
inches instead of 1728 cubic inches in one 
cubic foot. So that if we rework the prob- 
lem that is 6 ft. wide, 9 ft. long, and 12 ft. 
high, we have 

69121728 

—___—_—_—_—_—_—_—_- —— 4,847.37 gallons in tank. 
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—The Author. 


Agreements 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Entered into this first day of June, 1925, 
by and between the following contract shops 
and the International Brotherhood of Boil- 
er Makers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America. 


Names of Shops and Owners. 

Davenport Welding and Boiler Company. 
Owners, J. J. Marinan and J. J. Layden, 
shop located at Davenport, Ia. 

The Spiegel-Saddler Boiler Repair Com- 
pany. Owners, E. L. Spiegel and R. L. 
Saddler, shop located at Davenport, Ia. 

The J. G. Schillinger Boiler Works. Own- 
er, J. G. Schillinger, shop located at Moline, 
Til. 


~ 


The Andrews and Olds Boiler and Weld- 
ing Company. Owners, M. J. Andrews and 
Roy J. Olds, shop located at Moline, Il. 


ARTICLE I. 
Working Hours. 


(a) Hight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, between the hours of 8 A. M. and 
5 o’clock P. M., except on Saturdays work 
will cease at 12 o’clock noon. 


(b) All work performed on holidays, or 
before 8 o’clock A. M. or after 5 o’clock P. 
M., shall be considered as overtime and to 
be paid for as such. 


(c) All overtime including Saturday after- 
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noon, must be paid at the rate of double 
time. This applies to Sundays and the fol- 
lowing Holidays: New Year’s day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. 


ARTICLE II. 


Rates of Pay. 


(a) The boilermakers rate of pay shall be 
90 cents per hour. 

(b) The boilermaker helpers rate of pay 
shall be 60 cents per hour for men with less 
than one year’s experience and for helpers 
with over one year’s experience it shall be 
70 cents per hour. 

(c) All work erected (thirty feet) or high- 
er in the air. It is agreed that this work 
shall be paid for at the rate of $1.10 per 
hours for boilermakers and 90 cents per 
hour for helpers. 


ARTICLE III. 


Car Fare and Time Cards. 


All car fare during working hours, and 
where two fares are required to report to 
jobs for work, one fare shall be paid by 
the employer. Men sent outside of shop to 
perform work shall have time cards signed 
by the party they are doing the work for 
and same shall be returned to their em- 
ployer. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Working Union Men. 


All boilermakers and helpers performing 
the work as hereinafter specified in this 
agreement shall be members of the boiler- 
makers’ union and in case Local Union is 
unable to furnish men when requested to 
do so, the employer shall have the right to 
hire them from whatever source he can, 
but they must be affiliated with the Inter- 
national Union. 


ARTICLE V. 


Membership in Union. 


(a) Any member of a firm or corporation 
parties to this agreement working with the 
tools, must carry a journeyman’s card in the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America. 


(b) It is agreed that neither party signa- 
tory to this agreement will in any way take 
undue advantage in the matter of wage ad- 
justments or working conditions. And in 
case a dispute arises that cannot be satis- 
factory adjusted the International Union 
will be notified and an International Rep- 
resentative requested to assist the shop 
owners and the employes in bringing about 
a satisfactory adjustment to all concerned. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Classification of Work. 

All boilers, all forms of tube work, all 
grate and grate rigging, including side bars 
and studs that side bars fasten to. All chip- 
ping and caulking, all fire doors and fire 
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door frames, all breechings, all flooring 
made of sheet steel in fire and engine rooms 
around stationary plants, all iron and steel 
tanks, all air, oil, gas and water tight work, 
purifying boxes, standpipes, smoke con- 
sumers, brewery vats, condensers, water 
towers, all sheet iron work of 16-gauge or 
over, all stacks and connections between 
boilers (commonly known as _ breeching) 
built of sheet steel or iron, all tube welding 
and. tube setting, acetylene and electric 
welding, all water tube work. Laying out 


and bending of all I-Beams, T-Irons, channel © 


and angle irons in connection with boiler- 
makers work. All boilermakers work on 


boats, barges and pontoons and all other 


work generally recognized as boilermakers 
work in and around buildings and power 
plants of all kinds. Failure to mention any 
work that comes under the jurisdiction of 
the International Union does not constitute 
a relinquishment of said work. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Expenses Paid Away from Home. 


When men covered by this agreement are 
sent away from home station they will be 
allowed their hotel expenses and railroad 
fare and shall be paid. in accordance with 
the rules of this agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


Should any dispute arise in the shop or on 
an outside job the matter will be handled by 
a committee selected by the employes or a 
duly authorized representative of the Inter- 
national Union, or Local Union with a view 
of bringing about a satisfactory adjustment. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Violation of Agreement. 


Should either party of this agreement vio- 
late any of its provisions, same shall be 
deemed sufficient cause for the cancellation 
of this agreement by the other parties. 


ARTICLE X. 


Duration of Agreement. 


This agreement shall remain in full force 
and effect when properly signed by both 
parties and will remain in effect until su- 
perseded by another agreement. Should 
either party to this agreement desire a 
change in any rule, or a new rule inserted, 
a written notice shall be given to the other 
pay and a conference held within (30) 

ays. 

Signed for the shop owners: J. J. Marinan, 
The Davenport Welding and Boiler Co.; J. 
G. Schillinger, The J. G. Schillinger Boiler 
Works; H. L. Spiegel, The Spiegel-Saddler 
Boiler Repair Co.; M. J. Andrews, R. J. 
Olds, The Andrews and Olds Boiler and 
Welding Company. 

For the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America: C. A. McDonald, International 
Vice-President; M. J. Carney, President, 
Local Union. li 


Bite aan 


- one. 
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Educational Department 


THE EVE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


By Lloyd M. Crosgrave, 
anuttal Representative, Workers Reform Education Bureau of America. 


ARTICLE V. 


Between 1750 and 1800 there occurred the 
greatest change that industry in Hurope 
ever saw in a similar period. It is called 
the Industrial Revolution. This was a peace- 
ful revolution but it was a most profound 
It altered every aspect of society. It 
affected, for good or evil, every individual. 
It has had much to do with the life of every 
person who has lived since. 


It resulted, in the main, from the intro- 
duction of steam driven machinery into 
industry. 


Every worker today should be very fa- 
miliar with the events of the Industrial Rev- 
olution for it has done much to determine 
what modern problems and modern condi- 
tions shall be. A note is appended to this 
paper dealing with the books on the subject. 


An outline of the events of the Industrial 
Revolution will be presented in next 
month’s paper. This month’s paper will 
be devoted to the great changes that led 
up to it—changes that are exceeded in im- 
portance only by the Revolution itself. 
These occurred between the close of the 
Middle Ages and before the Revolution— 
that is to say, between 1450 and 1750. 


It frequently is assumed that the Indus- 
trial Revolution found labor as it was at the 
close of the Middle Ages and at once trans- 
formed it into labor as it exists today. 


This was not the case, however. Three 
hundred years of rapid changes had to 
elapse—changes that were rapid in compari- 
son with those of the Middle Ages, although 
slow in comparison with those that have oc- 
curred since. Things do not occur without 
causes. The Industrial Revolution could not 
have taken place during the Middle Ages 
or at the close of the Middle Ages. Europe 
was not ready for it. Neither could it, ap- 
parently, have been put off much longer 
than it was. It came when the time was 
ripe for its appearance. 

During the period from 1450 to 1750 
Kurope was steadily though unconsciously, 
getting ready for the great Revolution of 
1750-1800, which was, in turn, to be the 
foundation of the modern world. 

There were at least five important condi- 
tions during the Middle Ages that would 
have made the Revolution impossible: 

1. There was the small amount of com- 
merce. Strong central governments were 
unknown so there could be no well con- 
structed roads and there could be little pro- 
tection against robbers and pirates. This 


Meant that goods were very hard to trans- 


port, even aside from the fact that only 


cumbersome wagons and slow moving sail- 
ing vessels existed to carry them, and they 
were very likely to be lost if they were 
transported. Every little government had 
its own system of money and the values 
varied greatly and there were no convenient 
methods whereby payments could be made 
in distant places. 


All this meant that each place had to live 
for the most part on what it produced itself. 
On the other hand, nearly everything grown 
or manufactured in a given district had to 
be used within that district. This alone 
would have made the introduction of fac- 
tories impossible, even if there had existed 
the technical skill necessary for their or- 
ganization. A factory specializes in goods 
of a given variety and turns out large quan- 
tities of these goods. There must be a 
wide market for their sale if the factory is 
to exist. No city today could consume all 
of the goods that its own factories turn out 
and on the other hand no city today could 
get along without importing from other 
places most of the things that it uses. We 
must have facilities for commerce or we 
cannot have factories and these facilities 
the Middle Ages lacked. 


The three hundred years between 1450 
and 1750 went a long way toward eliminat- 
ing this difficulty. During this time Amer- 
ica was discovered, the globe was encircled, 
colonies were established and trading with 
distant peoples was begun. Strong central 
governments were built up in England, 
France, Spain, Prussia and other European 
states. These governments were brought 
into being by unscrupulous monarchs and 
they did not act from unselfish motives. 
Nevertheless, they built well constructed 
roads within their own borders, they greatly 
reduced the bands of hlghway robbers, they 
lessened the number of petty wars that had 
been so prevalent when each district was a 
law to itself, they tended to drive piracy 
from the high seas. They also established 
monetary standards that were accepted over 
wide areas. All of these things tended to 
promote commerce and to make it easier to 
ship goods to distant parts. When, after 
1750, the factory finally came into existence, 
its owners were able to find a market for 
its wares. This would have been impos- 
sible three hundred years earlier and there- 
fore the factor ycould not have existed at 
that time. 


2. In the second place, it must be re- 
membered that no rapid change of any kind 
was possible during the Middle Ages for 
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everybody was ruled almost entirely by cus- 
tom and tradition. Conservatism was su- 
preme. This also would have prevented the 
rapid introduction of the factory. The new 
methods of production would have been 
effectively opposed and there would have 
been little demand for many of the new 
classes of goods that were turned out. The 
guilds tried to prevent even small changes 
and in doing this they were in harmony 
with every factor in society at that time. 
Hach manor and each town had its own 
rules and customs and they were carefully 
adhered to. Of course, during the Middle 
Ages, as at all times, innovations were sure 
to creep in. New ideas could not be en- 
tirely prevented. But they had to contend 
with a conservative spirit that was far 
greater than any that we know today. 


This spirit of conservatism was greatly 
modified between 1450 and 1750. People 
found that many of their old ideas, such as 
the one which held that the world was flat, 
were untrue. People traveled more and saw 
how other localities did things, although 
they did not do so to anything like the ex- 
tent that they do today. ~The new central 
governments that grew up were opposed to 
the guilds and to many of the old customs. 
When the new inventions that pointed out 
the way to use steam in industry were 
finally made, they encountered far less op- 
position than they would at an earlier time. 


3. In the third place, there was no cap- 
ital available for industrial purposes during 
the Middle Ages. When the new inventions 
came after 1750 they called for expensive 
machinery and this in turn ealled for the 
investment of capital. This capital could 
not have been had during the Middle Ages. 
So little wealth was produced by the prim- 
itive methods used that little could be saved. 
Besides, nobody thought of saving capital 
since commerce did not exist and the re- 
ceiving of interest was illegal. To be rich 
in the Middle Ages did not mean the pos- 
sessing of much capital; it meant being a 
ruler over much land and many serfs. Even 
the land and the serfs were not generally 
bought—they were handed down from father 
to son. 


During the three hundred years between 
1450 and 1750 there came to be considerable 
sums of capital looking for investment— 
almost nothing, of course, compared with 
what exists now but large for the times 
nevertheless. The development of com- 
merce gave an incentive to persons to save 
for investment; the old laws against the 
taking of interest gradually dies out; banks 
began to come into existence which could 
lend to persons wishing to engage in com- 
merce or manufacture. Thus when the 
knowledge of how to construct and operate 
factories was finally furnished by the in- 
ventors, it found the means whereby the 
necessary machinery, buildings and_ stocks 
of goods could be purchased. 


4, Factories called for large numbers of 
wage earners collected within a small area. 
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These could not have been had in the Mid- 
dle Ages. In the first place, as already 
pointed out, the Middle Ages was a time 
when village life predominated. There were 
very few even moderately large communi- 
ties. In the second place, people were set- 
tled permanently in the place where they 
were born. Those that were serfs did not 
have the right to go elsewhere; those that 
were free men were so dominated by cus- 
tom that it seldom occurred to them to 
change their place of residence and for the ~ 
most part they would not have been very 
welcome in other communities. Thus, fac- 
tory cities could hardly have grown up. In 
the third place, most of the workers in the 
Middle Ages were agricultural laborers who 
were really “men of all trades.” Most of 
the things used were home made. There 
wus little specialized labor. Hven those who 
learned trades in the towns in reality fol- 
lowed many lines of activity for each “trade” 
was very comprehensive. 


These conditions were gradually changed 
during the period 1450-1750. In the first 
place there was much less reliance on cus- 
tom and much more desire to move from 
place to place so that an individual setting 
up a factory in a given locality after 1750 
did not have difficulty in getting people to 
come to operate it. In the second place, 
serfdom almost entirely died out. In some 
cases the serfs bought their freedom by 
agreeing to make money payments to their 
lord if he would allow them to move into the 
town; in other cases they revolted in such 
numbers that the lords were unable to main- 
tain their authority over them; in some’ 
cases, even, they were actually forced to go 
by their lords, in order that the latter might 
get full possession of the lands which be- 
longed to the serfs. Gradually the manors 
came to be operated by hired labor, rather 
than by the half-free half-slave serf labor 
that characterized the Middle Ages. From 
a financial standpoint this was both an ad- 
vantage and a disadvantage to the former 
serfs, for on the one hand, it left them free 
to sell their services where they could get — 
the most for them, but, on the other hand, 
it took away the assured position that they 
had had before, so that they could now 
be discharged at any time. At any rate it 
made it possible for the owners of factories, 
when they finaily came, to get an abundant 
supply of labor to operate them. 


5. Finally, there was the absence of the 
business man in the Middle Ages. There 
were, it is true “Merchant Guilds” but a 
“merchant” at that time meant any person 
who sold goods of his own construction. 
Even these were few and were confined to 
the towns. The serfs on the manors had 
nothing to sell for they were kept busy 
producing the simple things they them- 
selves consumed and in performing services 
for their lord. The lords themselves did 
not sell much for what was produced on 
their estates was only enough for them- 
selves and their considerable retinue of ser- 
vants. There were no “business men” in 
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the modern sense—men who secure consid- 
erable quantities of capital, hire numerous 
persons to work for them, and endeavor to 
sell at a profit the things which they have 
manufactured or bought. It probably never 
occurred to any person in the Middle Ages 
to attempt carrying on business on a large 
scale and if any had attempted it, it would 
doubtless have been a failure. 


Between 1450 and 1750, however, a con- 
siderable number of business men in the 
modern sense came into existence. They 
bought goods from those that had con- 
structed them, in some cases even furnish- 
ing the materials and tools for the worker 
to use, paying him wages, although the 
worker continued to have his own shop or 
to labor in his own home. Many wives and 
children of agricultural workers came to be 
hired by the business men, especially in the 
making of cloth. The work was carried on 
in the homes of the workers and hence the 
term “Domestic System” is applied to it. 


The business men exported goods from 
their own countries and imported goods 
from other countries. Their losses were 
often great, from pirates, shipwrecks, wrong 
estimates of demand, etc., but on the other 
hand their profits were frequently great and 
a larger and larger number of persons came 
to engage in this line of activity. The re- 
sult was that when the way became known 
whereby steam could be used in industry, 
there were many persons ready and able 
to “take hold” of the new ideas, to start 
and operate factories, and to dispose of the 
goods manufactured therein. iy 


Europe, then, as a result of these five 
very important changes, was a very dif- 
ferent Europe in 1750 from what it had been 
at the close of the Middle Ages in 1450. It 
was ready for the Industrial Revolution in 
1750, although it did not realize that it was 
coming. The changes that had occurred 
during the three centuries following 1450 
had been much more rapid than those that 
had taken place during the thousand years 
of the Middle Ages, although they were not 
nearly as rapid as those that have taken 
place during the hundred and seventy-five 
years since 1750. 

By 1750 the “stage was set” for the great 
transformation that will be dealt with in 
next month’s paper. 

Bibliographical Note. : 

The books that deal wholly or in part 


with the Industrial Revolution are innu- 
general they fall into two groups—those 
that endeavor primarily to describe the 
events of the Revolution and those that en- 
merable and are of all degrees of merit. In 
deavor chiefly to interpret those events. Of 
course, no book falls entirely within one 
class or the other. 

So great is the importance of the Indus- 
trial Revolution that it will be dealt with 
at length by almost any work on ‘Economic 
History. Any encyclopedia will contain an 
account of the Revolution and a series of 
biographies of the inventors and business 
men of the time. 

The following list of books is merely sug- 
gestion. The works here mentioned may 
well be read but there are many others 
of merit: 

1. A. Toynbee—Lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution of the Highteenth Century in 
England. 

2. P. Mantoux—-La Revolution Industrielle 
an XVII e Siecle. (The above two works 
are probably the best of those dealing ex- 
clusively with the Revolution, the former 
by an Englishman, the latter by a French- 
man.) 

3. Karl Marx—Capital. 

(This is the most widely discussed of the 
works which attempt to interpret the Rev- 
olution. It should be studied by all as a 
matter of information, whether the ideas ex- 
pressed by Marx are agreed with or not.) 

4, J. Fielden—The Curse of the Factory 
System. 

5. P. Gaskell—The Manufacturing Popula- 
tion of England. 

(These are accounts of early factories— 
by contemporaries. ) 

6. W. Cunningham—Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. 

7. J. A. Hobson—Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism. 

8. J. H. Perris—Industrial History of Mod- 
ern England. 

9. F. W. Tickner—Social and Industrial 
History of England. 

10. Frederick A. Ogg—Economic Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe. 

11. C. A. Beard—The Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

12. L. Marvin—The Living Past. 

(Chapter entitled “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion.’’) 


News of General Interest 


FINANCIERS STILL SANGUINE OVER BUSINESS OUTLOOK. - 


By International L abor News Service. - 


New York.—Big industrialists and bank- 
ers continue to be encouraged over the busi- 
ness outlook. Conditions were bad last 
‘summer but by the end of the year great re- 
lief was manifest. With summer activity 


in farming and building encouraging the 
outlook still is fair, according to financiers. 

Checked from the labor standpoint the in- 
dication is that there is a slight recession in 
the peak of expansion. Labor Bureau, Inc., 
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reports more wage increases during April 
than any month since last July showing that 
labor’s position has been well maintained 
in the face of somewhat shaky business con- 
ditions. Compared with a year ago there 
has been an increase in weekly earnings, 
throughout the United States of one per 


cent. This has been met by a slight rise 
in living cost. Real wages are virtually un- 
changed. 


Commerce with Hurope continues to gain 
as Europe makes its painful recovery from 
the after-war collapse. Much of this is 
grain sent to ease crop failures. 
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The Federal Reserve Board’s report shows 
wheat exports rose 149 per cent, cotton, 49 
per cent, copper, 17 per cent, accounting 
for the commerce revival. Basic industries 
are slowing up, surveys show. 


An interesting comment is that sale of 
clothing continues dull, mainly it is said 
because consumers have purchased 17,- 
000,000 automobiles which they are paying 
for by skimping on apparel. The rest of 
the loose cash is being used to pay for 
4,000,000 radio sets, it is claimed. 


ADVICE TO ALIENS ON THE ROAD TO CITIZENSHIP. 


Department of Labor, 


The Secretary of Labor has prepared a 
short statement of advice to aliens antici- 
pating becoming American citizens. He 
has not, of course, covered all the questions 
which might arise, but following are some 
of the suggestions that he makes for their 

guidance: 


Consult the best guides in citizenship mat- 
ters. The Bureau of Naturalization fur- 
nishes them in 25 cities. Their services are 
without charge. 


Ask these Naturalization Examiners for 
advice, or write to their headquarters, the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
Py Ce 

Congress intended that citizenship should 
be earned, not bought. Consequently in 
plain cases, costs have been kept down to 
$5; $1 for declaration of intention: and $4 for 
petition and certificate. 


The alien who does not stay for five years 
in one place must pay more. He has to 
procure depositions and may have difficulty 
in getting competent witnesses. 


Do not pay a lawyer for advice that the 
Government gives free. 


Do not believe all that you hear. Your 
informant may be unreliable. Ask at head- 
quarters for information. 


Do not wait to file petition until the last 
year before declaration expires. Laws are 
mandatory and will not stretch like rubber 
bands. Certificate of arrival must be 
obtained for you from the Immigration Serv- 
ice or disappointment is in store. 


Be accurate when you give the examiner 
the date on which you sailed for America, 
the name of the boat on which you came, 
the port at which you were admitted, and 
the name used on your steamship ticket. 

Give any variations that may have been 
used in spelling your name. 


Remember that there are thousands of 
applications in ahead of yours, that there 
are but few clerks to search the records, 
and that unless you give entirely reliable 
information it may be difficult to verify your 
arrival. 

Make allowance for perhaps as much as 
three months after application is made to 
port of landing before certificate of arrival 


Office of the Secretary. 


is received in Washington, is given to you, 
and you are told to take it and your declar- 
ation and go with your witnesses to the 
clerk of court to file your petition. 


Earn your citizenship. The five years of | 
residence required of an alien before he can 
become a citizen were intended to give him 
time in which to study, think over, and 
acquire an adequate knowledge of the Con- 
stitution, as well as to test whether he has 
behaved as a man of good moral character 
and is attached to the principles of the 
Republic. 

You should Jearn the English language 
and American customs. As some one puts 
it, “An alien who comes here need not forget 
his mother but he must cleave to his wife.”’ 
You wed America when you become nat- 
uralized. 


Learn to read the American newspapers. 
Over 40 nationalities are represented in the 
almost 14 million foreign-born people in the 
United States. They must learn to speak 
and read English or we cannot have a 
unified nation. Public safety demands that 
the matter be not neglected. 


Live peaceably with all your neighbors. 


Obey the laws. The Highteenth Amend- 
ment is a part of the Constitution. It will 
be fully enforced. Naturalization Examiners 
inspect past court records and bring law 
violations to the attention of the judge sit- 
ting in naturalization hearings, that he may 
have full knowledge as to how fit the ap- 
plicant may be for citizenship. 


Do not take part in meetings of anarch- 
ists. Their principles are in conflict with 
the ideals and laws of the Republic. 


Do not listen to anyone who preaches vio- 
lation of the laws or destruction of the 
American Government. 


Tell the truth at all times. The applicant 
who does not answer in a candid way the 
questions asked in naturalization matters is 
not using good judgment. 

Make use of the public-school system. It 
is the heart-beat of the nation. If there is 
no Americanization school in your neighbor- 
hood ask the Board of Education to assign a 
teacher to supervise your study. If the 
teacher will do so, free textbooks will be 
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furnished by the Bureau of Naturalization. 

Read American history and study the Con- 
stitution. Your witnesses must take oath 
that they have personal knowledge that you 
are “attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States” and that you 
are “of good moral character.” How can 
you be attached to anything you do not 
know? 


Learn how to use and respect the Amer- 
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ican Flag. There is a right way and a 
wrong way to display it. 

When you become a citizen you become a 
sovereign. Be worthy. Your love for Amer- 
ica will be measured by how true you are 
to your daily tasks, how useful you are, and 
what influence for good you exert in your 
community. ‘What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


THE AMBASSADOR OF AMERICAN LABOR. 
By Cara Cook. 


Leifur Magnusson! 


_ The name suggests a daring explorer from 
the Northland, a companion, he might be, of 
Leif Hricson, hero of Icelandic sagas, who 
sailed the Atlantic ten centuries ago seek- 
ing undiscovered worlds! 


The facts are somewhat analagous. Lei- 


fur Magnusson, employing modern methods 
of scientific research is, in his way, seeking 


a new world, a “true international spirit in 
social reform,” based on the co-operation 
of labor and employer groups throughout the 
world. 


He is doing this officially as “the Ameri- 
can representative of the International La- 
bor Office of the League of Nations.’’ More 
simply, he is the interpreter of American 
workers to their brothers in other countries. 


The International Labor Office is the 
permanent secretariat of the Labor Organi- 
zation, which was set up by the Treaty of 
Peace in 1920. Fifty-six nations now belong 


to the Organization, not including the United 


States. Through Mr. Magnusson, however, 
the I. L. O. is attempting to learn what it 
can from American. industrial experience, 


! and to give in return the benefit of its in- 


ternational experiments in social legisla- 
tion. 

The Labor Office headquarters in Wash- 
ington, a little international workshop in 
itself, appear to the visitor brisk and busy. 
Four offices, the walls lined with filing 
cabinets and bookcases; assistants dashing 
hither and yon; the “interpreter’s” desk 
piled high with reports which (apologeti- 
cally) “come in on me faster than I can 
analyze them.” 


Also on the desk two volumes, Samuel 
Gompers’ “Seventy Years of Life and La- 
bor,” and on the wall above, a framed pic- 
ture of Albert Thomas, head of the I. L. O., 
beyond that a map of Europe. 


And Magnusson himself—he might be an 
American business man, or, except for a 
touch of iron-gray in his hair, an athletic 
college “undergrad.” Not at all like a 
legendary Nordic hero until he begins to 
talk about his “folks.” 


Immigrants From Iceland. 


“One of those pioneer families of the 
Great Northwest, we were,” he rambled off, 
“always lured on by the quest of land. You 
know the Icelandic immigrants,—yes, I was 
born in Iceland and came to America when 
I was four years old with my parents Sigfus 
and Gudrun Magnusson; I don’t remember 
anything about that first trip across—those 
immigrants come in small, recurrent waves 
and move westward across Canada by way 
of the Great Lakes. 


“The population of Iceland has remained 
practically constant for years; only a nar- 
row fringe of land around the edge of the 
Island is habitable, the interior is a vast, 
cold lava bed. As the population increases, 
therefore, the surplus is pushed off. The 
call of relatives in America takes many. 
That and the opportunities for better edu- 
cation took us.” 

The story of the Magnusson family as it 
trekked westward repeats the oft-told tale . 
of the frontier settler. 


“In Nebraska my father could get 40 or 
80 acres of good fruit land for a small prize, 
but he heard that further west 640 acres 
could be had for the asking. The lure of 
free land! We moved on, to a small sod 
house in the Niobrara region of Nebraska. 
We found, however, that it wasn’t as grand 
as it sounded. As soon as we had planted 
the settler’s usual crop, wheat seed, on that 
hard, dry ground, the wind came along, blew 
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off the top soil and whisked away the grain 
Cron? 
From the Frontier to College. 


So the Magnussons retraced their path to 
Minnesota and settled in Duluth, in a “little 
box-like house built for four families.” The 
four children started to school on the family 
income of $1.25 a day, which their father 
earned in a hardware store! 


Thus Leifur Magnusson’s pursuit of Amer- 
ica’s receding frontier ended, and he began 
the systematic business of “getting an edu- 
cation.” Who can tell which experience is 
now yielding him the greater return as the 
“ambassador of American labor?” 


After his graduation from the University 
of Minnesota where he partly worked his 
way through, Leifur Magnusson tried his 
hand at teaching, but, he declares, “I guess 
I haven’t the right temperament for a teach- 
er. I was too anxious to forge ahead with 
the brighter pupils.” 


He became next a full-fledged LL.B from 
the Georgetown Law School in Washington, 
while employed in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. For ten years he delved 
into various problems of labor research, fit- 
ting himself for the unexpected work to 
come. 


In the meantime, he had married a D. A. 
R. who comes from Michigan, and bears a 
name (Swain) derived from the Norse of 
the days of Canute, the Dane, in England. 


His introduction to the International La- 
bor Office came in 1919, when he was loaned 
by the Department of Labor as English 
editor for the First International Labor 
Conference, convened in Washington at the 
call of President Wilson. In 1920 he went 
to Geneva, the seat of the League, and after 
acting as-English editor of the International 
Labor Review for two and a half years, was 


. collective bargaining. 
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appointed to his present Washington posi- 
tion in January, 1924. 

This month the “ambassador of labor” 
leaves again for the summer conference of 
the Labor Office and the League at Geneva. 
He wants particularly, he says, to “talk with 
the employers in the Labor Organization.” 
The 56 member nations of the I. L. O. are 
each represented by 2 delegates from the 
government, 1 from the employes and 1 
from the employers. 


Welfare of Group Chief Aim. 


“Thus there is combined with national 
representation,” explained Mr. Magnusson, 


‘“the idea of group representation which has 


become familiar to workers who undertake 
I think it is highly 
important to keep this idea of the welfare 
of the group foremost. It is the whole com- 
munity we are seeking to better by our 
program of social legislation.” 


The real challenge in his work, Mr. Mag- 
nusson admits, is to interpret correctly the 
terminology, customs and practices of Amer- 
ican labor to the I. L. O., and vice-versa. 
It is necessary, he says, to know equally 
well the labor movement in this country 
and the methods and principles of the I. 
L. O. That is one reason why he is going 
back this summer, to get a fresh survey 
of the Tits 0; 


“American workers do not in many cases 
understand the European workers,” he says, 
“and they naturally steer shy of issues they 
don’t understand. My job is to make those 
issues clear, to show American labor that 
it has much in common with labor through- — 
out the world. As soon as they come to ap- 
preciate this fact, American workers will be 
ready to take this middle road offered by 
the Labor Organization, imperfect though it 
may be, yet leading we believe to a better 
world understanding.” 


ORGANIZED WOMEN RENEW PLEDGES FOR CHILD LABOR > 
AMENDMENT. 


Organizations Associated for Ratifica 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. 
Continued effort for ratification of the 
child labor amendment was pledged by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
at their convention held April 27 to May 2 
at Dallas, Texas. 


Similar action was taken by the National 
League of Women Voters at its convention 
in Richmond, Virginia, April 16-22. 

Similar action was taken also by the 
American Association of University Women 
at its convention held in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, April 6-14. 

The action taken by these organizations 
followed discussion and convention resolu- 


tions stressing the importance .of correcting 
the misrepresentations that have been wide- 
ly circulated concerning the amendment, 
its purpose, and its meaning. 


With these three national organizations 


. of women, whose combined membership 


runs into the millions, pledging renewed 
support to the child labor amendment, it is 
predicted that a considerable change in 
public sentiment concerning the amendment 
will take place before the legislatures meet 
again. The women leaders insist that it is 
only necessary to make clear to the public 
the actual facts as to the conditions of 
child labor in the states to secure the neces- 
sary co-operation for remedying the evils. 


NO LEGAL BAR TO ULTIMATE RATIFICATION. 


Statements to the effect that adverse ac- 
tion of state legislatures constituted no 
legal bar ‘to ultimate ratification of the 
amendment have been confirmed during the 


past week by an official investigation con- 


ducted at the request of Senator William 


the legislative 


J. Harris of Georgia, by . 
In a detailed — 


reference service of Congress. 


- 
mo 
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report on the subject the congressional 
legislative experts say: 

1. That a constitutional amendment once 
submitted by Congress to the states for 
ratification is not subject to withdrawal or 
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repeal, but remains before the states until 
ratified. 

2. States which have ratified cannot re- 
verse that action. 

3. States which have’ rejected the pro- 
posal can at any time vote to ratify it. 


“BATTLING BOB” LA FOLLETTE, THE GRANDFATHER. 
By Margaret Keating 


Highty-six years ago Henry Clay°said, “I 
would rather be right than be president.” 


A few days ago I was reminded of that 
quotation by the expression on the face of 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, when he 
posed for a photograph for the first time 
with his first. grandchild, Robert La Follette 
_ Sucher, in his arms. 


His happy smile told me he was thinking, 
—TI had rather be “Grandfather” than Pres- 
ident. 


The Senator would be more than human 
if the results of the last presidential elec- 
tion were not disappointing to him; but I 
cherish the belief that there is a Divine 
law of compensation in the events of this 
earthly life. With every loss there is a 
gain; for every tear, a smile is coming to 
you. 


When on November 11th, a few days after 
the election, Senator La Follette’s younger 
daughter, Mary, put him in the ancestor 
group by the presentation of a grandson, 
I rejoiced in the delightful demonstration of 
my theory, and was convinced that the Sen- 
ator would not be willing to change places 
with any man. 


_ The pink and white bundle, ‘flesh of his 

flesh,” and bearing his name, promises more 
Divine possibilities than all the powers of 
the Presidency. 


It has been a good many years since the 
music of tiny, pattering feet has been heard 
in the La Follette home, and I venture the 
guess that the Senator and Mrs. La Follette 
thrill to it as to the strains of an old, be- 
loved refrain. 


A preacher I used to know once said: 
“In every ideal home there is a baby and a 
kitten.” The La Follette’s must have both, 

because theirs is “‘an ideal home.” 


“The senior Senator from Wisconsin” is 
a most fortunate man in his domestic life. 
Home is not for him just a place to hang 


BUT THIS IS 


Senator Wheeler, who did so much to ex- 
pose corruption, is now on ‘trial in a Mon- 
tana courtroom, charged with the violation 
of Federal law. At the same time the men 
on whom Wheeler helped fix a charge of 
corruption are spending their leisure days 
on a ranch in New Mexico, laughing at 
Federal charges and snapping their fingers 
at Federal indictments. 

Wheeler may be found guilty or he may 


vt 


It is a haven of rest, where com- 
fort, sympathy, and deep affection are found. 
Mrs. La Follette and her sons and daughters 
are as well versed in political lore as the 
Senator, and are devoted to furthering the 
cause to which he has dedicated his life. 


his hat. 


But now the baby comes upon the scene! 
A crowning blessing! Something to be loved 
and played with and spoiled to his heart’s 
content! 


A grandchild opens a new chapter in the 
happy annals of the House of La Follette, 
and admirers of the grandsire all over the 
United States will watch with loving inter- 
est the development of the third generation. 
Picture 


DIFFERENT. 


be adjudged innocent; that does not alter 
the sinister fact that the government was 
able to draw an indictment against Wheeler 
that stands the test and bring Wheeler to 
trial on time. Nor does it alter the sinister 
fact that the government could not draw a 
water-tight indictment against Fall and his 
compeers or bring those men to trial at any 
time. The only man involved in the entire 
transaction who has been brought within a 
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league of prison is the man who labored 
powerfully to convince the government that 
it is a crime to steal. 


All the legal proceedings against Fall 
and Doheny were initiated by the Federal 
department of justice, but only after months 
and months of prodding by Walsh and 
Wheeler and other senators. After an. in- 
definite season of waiting indictments were 
returned against Fall and Sinclair and the 
Dohenys, but when their cases were called 
in court the indictments were found to be 
defective and the charges were dismissed. 


It was the same department of justice 
that engineered the investigation of the 
Wheeler matter. A special representative 
was sent to Montana to get something on 
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Wheeler—what he was to get did not mat- 
ter. An indictment was returned with un- 
usual promptness. For fear of failure an- 
other indictment was found in Washington. 
No flaw is found in the indictment and with 
peculiar promptness Wheeler is brought to 
trial. 


It is both significant and sinister that 
the Daugherty indictments against his 
friends were defective while the indictment 
drawn against Daugherty’s enemy is with- 
out any flaw whatever. 


And it is suggestive that men charged 
with cheating the nation out of $100,000,000 
are set free while their accuser is fighting 
to save himself from the penitentiary. But 
Wheeler is a Democrat.—Daily Oklahoman. 


EDUCATION—WITH A DIFFERENCE OR THE BROORW OVE RAIL- 
ROAD LABOR INSTITUTE. 


Rightly or wrongly the word education 
suggests to many straight benches, dull and 
uninteresting books, prim school teachers,— 
something that they ran away rfom as soon 
as possible and have avoided like a pest 
ever since. 


Education at Brookwood, the trade union 
college, situated at Katonah, New York, 
forty miles north of New York City, is some- 
thing very different. The students are 
grown men and women, all of them members 
of labor unions, a considerable number of 
them persons who have already served 
their organizations in important positions 
for a number of years. The subjects 
studied are those which have a direct bear- 
ing upon the problems of the trade unions 
and the various industries with which they 
are concerned. The teachers are men and 
women all of whom belong to the union of 
their craft, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and all of whom have seen sery- 
ice as organizers, research workers or in 
other capacities wit the labor movement. 
The students do not sit on straight benches 
and listen passively to a teacher trying to 
pour wisdom into them. Classes gather 
informally about long tables in the library 
or some other classroom and discuss the 


problems of labor, the students contributing 
light from their practical experiences in the 
movement and in mines, mills and factories, 
the instructors contributing light from their 
theoretical study of the subjects. 


The regular Brookwood course consists 
either of a one-year or a two-year course, a 
school year being eight months, from Oc- 
tober to June. In addition, however, Brook- 
wod provides short one-week summer 
courses for trade unionists who cannot avail 
themselves of the opportunity provided by 
the regular course. One of these short 
courses this coming summer is to be a 
RAILROAD LABOR INSTITUTE which will 
be held from August 2nd to 8th. The ob- 
ject of the institute has been defined as 
“the simple and practical one of helping 
railroad men to get a clear and compre- 
hensive idea of the workings of the indus- 
try of which they are citizens.” Railroad 
managers. know their industry and are will- 
ing to pay literally millions of dollars to 
lawyers, engineers and financial experts to 
keep them informed about all developments 
affecting the railroads. Is it any less im- 
portant to the railroad worker, who gives 
his life to the industry, and to the unions 
which exist to protect him, to be well in- 


Main Building, Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y. 
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formed about important developments in 
the industry? 


A glance at the program clearly indicates 
how practical and important are the mat- 
ters that are going to be discussed. They 
include: 


The Beginning of Railways. 

The Growth of Railways—land grants, 
trunk lines, railway pools, rate wars, etc. 

Management of Railways—railway char- 
ters, revenue, operating expense and prob- 
lems, receivership, etc. 

Railway Labor Organization—beginnings, 
growth and present status of the railroad 
unions and brotherhoods. 


Government Regulation—Interstate Com- 
merce Act, etc. 

Railways During the War Period. 

Adjustment of Railroad Labor Disputes— 
Adamson Act, Shopmen’s Strike, Railroad 
Labor Board, Howell-Barkley Bill, etc. 

Co-operative Railroading—the theory and 
practice of union-management ‘“co-opera- 
tion” in production, shop management, etc. 

In addition, a couple of sessions will be 
devoted to a study of Control of Wages, 
the sources from which higher wages may 
come and difficulties to be avoided in seek- 
ing for higher real wages. 

~The topics above mentioned will be the 
subject for discussion at morning sessions. 
Most of these topics are discussed in clear 
and simple fashion in a book written es- 
pecially for railroad men by Mr. Otto S. 
Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer of the Rail- 
way Employes’ Department of the A. F. of 
L. It is expected that this book entitled 
“Co-operative Railroading” will be ready 
for use at the Summer Institute. 


At evening sessions lectures of a some- 
what more popular character will be pro- 
vided, on such subjects as: The Art of 
Cross-Examination as Applied to Labor Ar- 
bitration Proceedings and the Business 
Cycle and Its Effects on Labor. 

Exceedingly able instructors have been 
secured to lead the discussions. The gen- 
eral educational director of the institute 
will be Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun, instructor 
in, Social Economics on the Brookwood 
faculty. The discussions on Co-operative 


Railroading will be led by the author of 


the book, Mr. Otto S. Beyer, Jr. Those on 
the Control of Wages will be led by Mr. 
George Soule, economist, of the Labor 
‘Bureau, Inc., and a director of the Bureau 
of Economic Research. Among the lectur- 
ers will be Mr. David J. Saposs, of the 
Brookwood faculty, co-author with Prof. 
John R. Commons of ‘‘The History of Labor 
in the United States.” 

On the opening night, August 3, it is 
expected that one or two prominent officers 
of railroad labor organizations will address 


_ the institute. 


However ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” While it is expected that 
lectures and serious discussions will take 
up mornings and evenings, afternoons are 


being left entirely free for recreation. 
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Brookwood Labor College occupies fifty-two 
acres of hilly and wooded land in the north- 
ern part of Westchester County, which is 
one of the choicest vacation spots in the 
whole country. Numerous opportunities for 
recreation will be provided. Iot the least 
of these will be the chance offered you to 
become acquainted with forty or fifty of 
your fellow oficers and fellow members in 
railroad organizations from various parts of 
the country. 


The total cost covering board, room and 
tuition for the entire week is only twenty 
dollars. A deposit of five dollars, which 
will be refunded if the depositor finds by 
July 21 that he will be unable to attend 
the institute, may be made on enrollment, 
the balance can be paid at the opening of 
the institute on August 2. 


Officers or members of any of the railroad 
labor unions and brotherhoods are eligible 
to attend. The number that can be cared 
for at one time is limited to forty. Those 
interested are therefore urged to write im- 
mediately either to the secretary at Brook- 
wood, Katonah, N. Y., or to the editor of 
their own journal. If there is sufficient 
demand, arrangements may be made to hold 
the institute for more than one week. Now 
is the time to call to the attention of your 
officers, fellow members and organizations 
this unique educational opportunity offered 
for the first time to the organized railroad 
workers of this country. 


The greatest care is being taken in the 
working up of the institute in order that 
it may be of the greatest possible service 
to the railroad men who will attend. The 
Advisory Committee which has been co- 
operating with Brookwood Labor College in 
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preparing for the institute consists of: Mr. 
Bert M. Jewell, head of the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department of the A. F. of L.; Mr. 
Otto §S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer of 
the Railway Employes’ Department of the 
A. F. of L.; Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America, and a large number of the editors 
of the official railway journals, including:: 
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W. J. Adames of the Railway Carmen’s 
Journal; Albert F. Coyle, of the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal; Phil. E. Ziegler of the 
Railway Clerks’ Journal; F. Finnson, of the 
Maintenance of Way Employes’ Journal; 
Fred Hewitt of the Machinists’ Journal; 
Edward Keating, of Labor; J. W. Kline, of 
the Blacksmiths’ Journal, and J. B. Casey, 
of the Boiler Makers’ Journal. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, MAY, 1925. 


The May issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view includes among its special articles one 
on efficiency and wages in the United 
States, by James J. Davis, United States 
Secretary of Labor, and an account of the 
coal situation in Illinois by Ethelbert Stew- 
art, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. 

In the article on efficiency and wages it 
is stated that while the value added to the 
raw material by manufacture, which is the 
best measure of what our manufacturing in- 
dustries are doing, was 41.1 per cent higher 
in 1923 than in 1921, the number of wage 
earners in the same period had increased 
only 26.2 per cent and the amount of wages 
paid 34 per cent. “This brings us to the 
conclusion,’ Secretary Davis says, “that la- 
bor is becoming more and more efficient 
and that the wages of labor are not, taking 
the country as a whole and everything into 
consideration, absorbing an unfair share of 
the country’s. increasing prosperity.” 

The study of the bituminous coal situa- 
tion in Illinois, which is essentially that of 
every other bituminous coal state or group 
of states, brings out the serious lack of sta- 
tistical information of sufficient accuracy to 
make it possible to fix a course of action by 
which the admittedly bad situation may be 
remedied. The only figures in the mass of 
statistical data relating to the coal industry 
which are clear cut and are not complicated 
by irrelevant factors or based on erroneous 
methods of reporting, Mr. Stewart states, 
are those on the amount of coal produced. 
Under present methods of compiling sta- 
tistics of the industry it is impossible to 
know the actual time consumed in getting 
out coal, that is, the number of man-hours 
of work performed at the face of the work- 
ing, the extent of the labor turnover, or the 
number of accidents in relation to the ac- 
tual one-man hours employed in the mine, 
although the United States Bureau of Mines 
has recently arranged with certain coal 
companies to secure the latter figures. 

An article on trends of occupations in the 


population compares present manufacturing 
methods with those as far back as 1850 in 
the principal industries. 
trades and occupations have disappeared as 
a result of changes in our modes of life, 
new ones have taken their places, and while 
modern automatic machinery_has to a large 
extent supplanted the hand trades of 50 or 
75 years ago still much of the machinery 
used in manufacturing establishments re- 
quires operators who, in many cases, are 
more skilled than were the hand employes 
whom the machines replaced. 

A summary of a study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the wages and hours of 
labor in 1924 in the principal metalliferous 
mines of the country covers 137 mines pro- 
ducing iron, copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
and some minor metals. Both the average 
hourly earnings and the average full-time 
earnings per week are shown for men in 
the different occupations. 

The quarterly report on unemployment in 
foreign countries shows that unemployment 
has increased during the period covered in 
all the countries with the exception of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Canada, and that 
even in these countries the improvement in 
the labor market was very slight. While 


Although some 


unemployment increases in all countries dur- — 


ing the winter months, the present indus- 
trial depression is not due to seasonal in- 
fluences alone but to such factors as the 


_ general credit stringency and the decreased 


purchasing power of the masses owing to 
the high cost of living and low wages. 

Other sections of the Review deal with 
industrial relations and labor conditions, 
prices and cost of living, wages and hours 
of labor, productivity and efficiency of la- 
bor, minimum wage, labor agreements, em- 
ployment and unemployment, industrial ac- 
cidents and hygiene, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and social insurance, labor legislation, 
housing, co-operation, workers’ education 
and training, strikes and lockouts, concilia- 
tion and arbitration, immigration, and fac- 
pOry and mine inspection. 


INJURED WORKERS UNPROTECTED AT NATION’S CAPITTOL. 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


“A fatal accident to a carpenter in the 
city of Washington, leaving a widow and 
eight young children, came, just as Con- 
gress was about to adjourn, as the most re- 
cent tragic reminder that while Congress 


delays in adopting workmen’s compensation 
for the District of Columbia, industrial in- 
juries continue to bring suffering and dis- 


tress into the homes of wage-earners at the 
nation’s capitol,” says the American Labor 


: 


e trict. 
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Legislation Review in the current number 
just issued. | 

“Frederick Proudfoot, 34 years of age, the 
father of eight children between the ages 
of twelve years and six months, was in- 
stantly killed by the collapse of a scaffold 
during a windstorm. He was earning $9 a 
day at the time of his death. He carried 
$200 insurance, which was promptly paid to 
his widow, who is also entitled to $300 or 
$400 benefits from his union. 


“The Washington Herald featured the 
plight of the family and called attention to 
the urgent need for an accident compensa- 
tion law for private employes in the Dis- 
The Washington News declared that 
‘the fight for a workKmen’s compensation law 
won't stop until it is enacted.’ The Associ- 
ated Charities through friends contributed 
immediately necessary financial aid. 


“The widow’s claim for damages has been 
placed in the hands of lawyers, although it 
is felt that there is slight chance of win- 
ning a suit under the harsh and antiquated 
rules of. common law that still prevail in 
the District. Congress in all the years has 


FEDERAL COURT HOLDS MINERS 
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neglected to enact even so much as an em- 
ployer’s liability law! athe , 

“If the Fitzgerald accident compensation 
bill had been passed by Congress the fam- 
ily would not have found itself suddenly 
cast upon the world without resources. 
They would have received $20 a week for 
fifteen years; then $16.50 a week for two 
years, and $13.50 a week for one more year 
—or until the youngest child had reached 
the age of eighteen—making a total com- 
pensation of $17,316. Then, if the widow 
still remained unmarried, she would go on 
receiving $10.50 a week until her death. 


“Accidents such as that which deprived 
the Proudfoots of their breadwinner are 
constantly happening right under the eyes 
of congressmen,” the Review states. “Yet 
Congress continues to delay in extending to 
the wage-earners of the District the accident 
protection that has long been given, as an 
accepted American principle, to the wage 
workers in forty-two states. How much 
longer will the nation allow this neglect— 
well termed ‘a national disgrace’—to con- 
tinue?” 


HAVE RIGHT TO USE “PEACEFU 


PERSUASION” IN STRIKE ZONE. | 


By International L abor News Srivec. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—International officials 
of the United Mine Workers of America ex- 
pressed considerable satisfaction over the 
victory won in Federal Court, District of 
West Virginia, that the union had a legal 
right to use “peaceful persuasion” in seek- 
ing miners to join the unioh without violat- 
ing an injunction issued in 1923 covering a 
part of the West Virginia strike zone. 


Henry Warrum, Indianapolis, chief coun- 


sel for the organization, who argued the 


case before Federal Judge Baker at Wheel- 
ing, said that the decision was one of the 
greatest victories ever won by unions and 
labor. 


The decision upheld the contention of the 
miners that their organization work in the 
strike zone of West Virginia was not in 


contravention of the injunction issued two 


years ago in favor of the Virginia-Pittsburgh 
Coal Company against 17 international and 
district officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Judge Baker said in open court that he 


would not graint any further injunctions 
until he had heard the arguments on the 
merits of such cases. 


The court set a later date to hear a pre- 
sentation as to whether the union officials 
had violated provisions of the 1913 injunc- 
tion against acts of violence. This order 
was granted by Judge A. G. Dayton to the 
same coal company restraining the union, 
its officers and members from organizing 
activities in the Panhandle coal fields, where 
a general strike is on at the present time. 
This injunction was later modified by the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals to permit 
“peaceful persuasion.” These modifications, 
attorneys for the union contended, were 
contained in Judge Baker’s order of 1923, 
perpetuating the original injunction. Coun- 
sel for the miners contended the officials 
were not guilty of contempt of court be- 
cause the charges were brought under the 
1913 injunction and failed to take the mod- 
ification into consideration. 


Co-Operation 


HAVE YOU A CREDIT UNION IN YOUR SHOP? 


Can you borrow from your union? No? 


‘Then why not examine the success of the 


Headgear Workers Credit Union in New 
York City and then explore the possibility 


a 


of repeating that success in your own union? 
Of course it’s an old story about the exac- 
tions and other inhumanities of the “loan 
shark.” These vultures feast off the pocket- 
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books of workers who have been forced to 
seek emergency loans and have been re- 
quired to pay back at extravagant interest. 
Even the regular banks charge a high in- 
terest when they make a small loan, a type 
of business which they can not easily 
handle. 


Sickness in the family, bringing little 
Willie or Nellie into the world, unemploy- 
ment—these or a score of other pressing 
reasons exist to necessitate the borrowing of 
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$50 or $100 in an emergency. The credit 
union is established to meet that very need, 
and what more convenient unit is there for 
its operation than the trade union or the 
shop? The Headgear Workers Union in- 
stituted its credit union in June of 1924. 
Today the union has 600 members with a 
capital stock of $60,000. Hundreds of mem- 
bers have been accommodated, while other 
hundreds have had their savings invested 
with safety and a higher return than they 
could hope for otherwise. 


DIXIE PRODUCERS WANT WHOLESALE. 


A Southwest Producers Wholesale seems 
to be the next logical step for the scores 
of co-operatives affiliated with the power- 
ful Farm-Labor Union operating in Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Florida and 
other parts of Dixieland. Every store, ex- 
change, produce house and every local buy- 


ing and selling agency could be tied up with 
the big central warehouse, counsels the ed- 
itor of the Farm-Labor News, the union’s 
official organ, in a leading article. A con- 
ference of co-operative managers is to be 
called in the near future to lay plans for 
the super-co-operative and its exchange ac- 
tivities. 


COAL CO-OPERATIVE MAY SERVE MIDDLE WEST. 


Co-operative coal for Chicagoans and for 
farmers in seven neighboring states is the 
ambitious but practical plan of C. F. Lowrie, 
manager of the Farmer-Labor Exchange, 179 
W. Washington St. Not only will the black 
diamonds be co-operative and 100 per cent 
union, but the Exchange will have the jump 
on all its competitors by effecting a saving 
of at least 67 cents on every ton. 

This is because Lowrie will buy from the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Co-Operative Coal Co., 
which has saved Clevelanders $300,000 and 
can save even more for Packer Town. The 
Cleveland co-op, organized by the All-Amer- 
lean Co-Operative Commission, is negotiat- 


CO-OPERATION COMBATS LOW 


Big dividends for owners and the lowest 
wages paid women in any industry are high 
spots in the 1924 record of the Woolworth 
and Kresge chain stores. Operated at vari- 
ance with nearly every principle of co-opera- 
tion, these chains are lamentable examples 
of profit-seeking individualism in its worst 
aspects. While the lucky possessors of 
Woolworth stock were collecting $31.80 on 
every $100 share, women employed in the 
5 and 10-cent stores of Ohio were trying to 
exist on a $10.55 wage. The Cleveland As- 
sociated Charities declares a girl cannot live 
on.less than $17 a week unless she depends 
on her family or other means for charitable 
help. 

The Woolworth 1924 dividend, high as it 


ing with the Farmer-Labor Exchange now 
for the coming season. 

The Farmer-Labor Exchange has experi- 
enced a remarkable growth in the past year, 
being lodged now in its own warehouse, be- 
sides having space in four others. Idaho 
honey, selling at $2.63 for a 5-pound pail in 
private stores, was retailed by Lowrie di- 
rectly to Chicago unionists for $1, but the 
producers nevertheless got the highest price 
ever offered them. Eggs are sold at 5 cents 
under regular quotations. Minnesota pota- 
toes sold at 60c a bushel under market 
prices, 
than going prices, 


WAGE CHAIN STORE SYSTEM. 


is, was less than the 1923 melon, while the 
Kresge profit was $40.66 for every $100 
Share. Against this is the record of 80 per 
cent of chain store women employes re- 
ceiving less than $12 a week. 


Co-operative stores of England and the 


although growers received better 


United States have reversed this unhealthy 


disparity between profits and wages by lim- 
iting the return on capital, assuring work- 
ers a fair wage, and giving the surplus to 
customer-members. There is little hope in 
America for the victims of the chain stores, 
including both wage-earners and customers, 
declares the All-American 
Commission, until the principles of Roch- 
dale co-operation are brought into play. 


CO-OP ELECTRICITY SAVES FARMS FOR BOHEMIANS AND FINNS. 


What’s the remedy for the deserted coun- 
tryside? One generation ago the farms 
were peopled by busy, prosperous and happy 
families. Today too many of them in the 
older Eastern states, and even in the mid- 
dle west, are falling into sodden decay. 


Too lonely, too dull for the younger gen- 
eration, is the common explanation, but the 


Co-Operative | 


farm economists will tell you that electricity - 


is at the bottom of it all. 


Electricity has — 
become the slave of the cities; it has made 


possible higher standards of living and — 


. 
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taken the drudgery out of much toil. But 


on the farms the laborious old hand meth- - 


ods still persist. Naturally the younger 
folks have little difficulty in making their 
choice. i 

Here, yes, but not in Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia! The same problem confronted 
the tillers of the soil in these progressive 
countries, but they solved it by banding 


together into electrical co-ops and bringing 


this lightning. slave to do their hardest 
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chores and to brighten their homes. Of 
course a solitary Czech or Finnish farmer 
couldn’t possibly buy a dynamo to create 
his electric power, but he can easily associ- 
ate himself with neighboring farmers, fi- 
nance the stretching of the magical wires 
with their combined capital, and thus make 
farm life far more attractive than existence 
in hectic, crowded cities. Twelve hundred 
co-operative electricity societies are now in 
existence in these two countries. 


WORKING WITH YOUR FELLOW-MEN. 


In a splendid argument for a provincial 
wheat pool, the Saskatchewan Co-operation 
branch of the Department of Agriculture 
reconciles individualism and co-operation in 


these words: 


“Man is individualistic. Take away the 


right of self assertion and you have a weak- 
kneed specimen as a result of the experi- 
ment, but there is a vast difference between 
riding rough-shod over your neighbors and 
working with them.” 


Sompilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. Labor News. 


BANKING INTERESTS SECRETLY LOOT ROAD. 


Washington.—“If apparently authentic re- 
ports of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad receivership are true, it is another 
example of how American industries are at 
the mercy of large bankers,” said United 
States Senator Shipstead. 


The cause of the receivership was the 
failure ef the road to meet $47,000,000 in 
bonds that were nearly due. Bond and 
stockholders were led to believe that there 
would be no trouble in refunding these 
bonds. 


“This was a reasonable assumption,” said 
Senator Shipstead, “in view of the fact that 
we are extending hundreds of millions of 
dollars credit to Europe. 

“The best information I get on the sub- 
ject is that the receivership was unneces- 
sary; that the road is in an excellent fiscal 


condition, and that it has large assets of 


timber land estimated 


in value at from 
$25,000,000 to $75,000,000. 
“TI am in favor of government ownership 


COMPANY “UNION” 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 


road’s company “union” is again exposed 
by President Manion of the Order of Rail- 
_Yroad Telegraphers, in a letter to members 
of the latter organization employed on the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Pennsylvania system. 


In his letter President Manion includes 


excerpts from the record of the last meet- 


ing of the company “union,” which states 
that should any committeeman be-in need 


of funds “arrangements have been made to 


take care of him or them by making appli- 
Cation to the temporary secretary.” 


5 
¥ 


PY 


of railroads, but the majority of the Ameri- 
can people seem to be opposed to.this at 
the present time. Therefore, when the next 
session of congress convenes, I intend to 
introduce a bill for the protection of bond- 
holders and stockholders of American rail- 
roads, who are the real owners of these 
properties. 

“This bill will provide that no board of 
directors can throw a railroad into the 
hands of a receiver without first giving the 
bond and stockholders an opportunity to 
furnish the money for the protection of 
their property. I am informed that this 
opportunity was not offered the Milwaukee 
owners. 

“This bill will also provide that the names 
of the stock and bondholders will be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This will permit the owners to own and 
control their property, instead of these 
properties being managed and controlled, 
as in the past, by large banking interests 
in New York and other cities.” 


IS AGAIN EXPOSED. 


“Could there be anything more insulting 
said to any man really representing em- 
ployees?” asks President Manion. 


“Those gathered at the meeting were ad- 
dressed by a representative of the boss 
and then handed a prepared set of by-laws, 
which they ‘adopted,’ as prepared. They 
then proceeded to ‘elect regional commit- 
tees’ to represent you, in the choice of 
which you had no say or vote. Where were 
you consulted in the ‘election’ of those al- 
leged committees?” 

The company “union” made a show of 
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independence by asking for a 15 per cent 
wage increase and improved working con- 
ditions. This was given publicity, with the 
aid of the railroad management, and the 
company “union” then proceeded to quietly 
sidetrack the demands. 


The alleged “union” met the manage- 
ment, and the latter asked for complete 
data on the questions at issue. This was 
secured, but no further meetings have been 
held with the management, and now, Presi- 
dent Manion says, “the representatives of 
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the management, who are attempting to 
pose as representatives of the employes, 


are kept busy answering questions con- 


cerning the non-arrival of the bacon.” 


The Manion letter is the latest bombard- 
ment of the company “union” by the or- 
ganized telegraphers. These trade union- 
ists have waged a vigorous and intelligent 
contest against the Pennsylvania fake. On 
five different occasions they have refused, 


by a referendum vote, to have any connec- | 


tion with this anti-union movement. 


COAL MINERS EVADE INJUNCTION TRAP. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Federal Judge Baker 
has ruled that peaceful persuasion of min- 
ers to join the union is not a violation of 
an injunction issued by the late Federal 
Judge Dayton in 1913. 

Recently Judge Baker continued this in- 
junction, which applies to the Ohio River 
coal fields. The order was modified by the 
court of appeals to permit peaceful per- 
suasion, after its issuance by Judge Dayton, 
and the miners insisted that this modifica- 
tion was effective. 

Attorneys for the coal operators cited a 
similar injunction granted to the Hitchman 
Coal Company, in which the United States 
supreme court reversed the court of ap- 
peals and reinstated the 1913 decree. This 


decision, they claimed, should also apply in 
the present case. 


“We have no doubt,” said Judge Baker, 


“that had the present case gone to the 
supreme court, the decision would have 


been identical with the Hitchman case. But — 


it did not go to that court, and the district 
court, therefore, is bound by the mandate 
of the circuit court of appeals.” 


Judge Baker stated that in the future, 
before a temporary restraining order is 
issued, the defendants will have the right 
to answer the complaint; that the plain- 
tiffs will be required to file a bill of par- 
ticulars and that the defendants will have 
the right to inspect and answer same. 


LABOR INJUNCTION GETS MUCH PUBLICITY. 


New York.—Organized labor in this state 
lost its fight before the state legislature 
for relief from the labor injunction, but the 
defeat brought many compensations in the 
form of a better public understanding of 
this evil. 

The contest was marked by a notable 
speech by Assemblyman Hackenburg of 
this city, who protested against judicial aid 
to employers in their contest with wage 
workers. 

“Labor’s present proposal,” the lawmaker 
said, “is a part of a long strenuous fight 
upon the part of labor to bring back the 
original status of the law which, through 
judicial interpretation, has been changed so 
as to be prejudicial to the rights of many. 


JUSTICE, NOT CHARITY, 


Nashville, Tenn.—In an address to the 
Tennessee conference of social work, at the 
First Baptist Church, Dr. J. L. Kesler, pro- 
fessor of religious education at Vanderbilt 
University, declared that men want justice, 
not charity. : 

“Industrial war will never end until there 
is industrial justice,” he said. “To rob a 
thousand men of their just wage because 
we can, and pay a tenth into the church 
treasury as God’s part of the graft, is the 
last deformity of pious fraud. 

“Dues, long overdue, we owe to our sorely 


‘It is a fundamental principle of our 
law,” the assemblyman continued, “that 
when equal rights clash, the law will not 
interfere. 
the principle when I say that the law shall 
not make it possible for someone to trans- 
act business in the way he chooses by com- 
pelling his employees to do business in the 
way they do not want to do. 

“T feel that government by judicial dis- 
cretion, which has been inaugurated in this 
country in the last 30 years, is the worst 
type of tyranny. Discretion is always un- 
certain. It is different in different men. It 
is contrary to the principle that ours is a 
government of law and not a government 
of men.” 


WORLD’S GREAT NEED. 


wronged brother, whom we can only par- 
tially repay in attempting to repay the long 


lost years for which we, his brothers, are in — 
Big business and modern — 
industrial conditions have left him stranded ) 


part responsible. 


upon a silent sea.’ 


Dr. Kesler insisted that the churches 


“must redeem business and industry from 


I feel that I am stating rightly — 


~ 


this method of human wreckage to the | 


golden rule, which is the greatest single | 
preventive measure of human ills that noW) 
harass human life.” 


: 
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BIG BIZ DEFIES LAW; 


Washington.—The spirit of indifference 
to law started in this country “when the 
great combinations of capital defied the 
authority of government,” said James H. 
Wilkerson of Chicago, former attorney gen- 
eral, speaking before the American law 
institute. 

“This evil influence has spread out on 
every hand and corrupted the attitude of 
the people toward the courts, the law and 
the government itself,’ Mr. Wilkerson said. 

“It is the task of the lawyers of today to 
make amends for past wrongs in their pro- 
fession. It is for them to lead the way in 
restoration of respect for the law and of 
demand for the administration of justice. 

“The only foundation upon which the ad- 


PRACTICE EXTENDS. 


ministration of justice can be built is the 
abiding conviction in the minds of the peo- 
ple that their true welfare is to be served, 
not by circumventing the law as their whim 
or interest may dictate, nor by tresspassing 
upon the rights of others through quibbles, 
technicalities and délays, but by the even- 
handed administration of justice for all.” 


Attorney General Sargent, in the course 
of his remarks, said: 


“We must not treat the common law as 
something mechanical which can exist un- 
altered throughout all time. We shall fail, 
and we deserve to fail, if we do not realize 
that law must grow and must adapt itself 
to the needs of our civilization.” 


\ 


Smiles 


Life’s Little Proverbs. 


An open car gathers no women. 

All’ fair in love and war and the check- 
room line. 

Early to bed and early to rise, impairs the 
digestion and ruins the eyes. 

He who laughs last is dumb. 

A stitch in time saves embarrassment. 

Lack of money is the root of all evil. 

Scarcity of clothes makes a woman. 


Somebody Makes an Impression. 
Katie: “Say, Jack, how did you get that 
red on your lip?” 
Jack: “That’s my tag for parking too 
long in one place.” 


“Face the problems. If we are to succeed, 
it must be by each doing to the best of his 
capacity, remembering that in a sense he is 
his brother’s keeper.”—Roosevelt. 


“Trust men and they will be true to you; 
treat them greatly and they will show them- 
selves great.”—Emerson. 


Does He Short-Circuit? 
He—‘“‘Here comes a friend of mine. 
a human dynamo.” 
She—‘‘Really?” 
He—“Yes, everything he 
charged.”’—Selected. 


He’s 
has on is 


Oh, Lady, Lady! 

“For giving the face a good color, get 
one pot of rouge and one rabbit’s foot. 
Bury them two miles from home and walk 
out and back once a day to see if they are 
still there.” 


“Last evening, sir, I distinctly saw my . 
daughter sitting in your lap. What explan- 
ation have you to make?” 

“T got here early, sir, before the others.” 
—Exchange. 


When you see a man on a moonlight 
night trying to convince his shadow that 
it is improper to follow a gentleman, you 
may be sure he can write you a recipe for 
home: brew. 


Poetical Selections 


JUST MOTHER. 
By Dominic Kane. 


When I was a lad 

I was often in bad 

With the neighbors; 

I sure was a bother. 

When they came to complain 

And heap on the blame, 

I had only one friend— 
That was Mother. 


A God-fearing woman 


As good as could be; 
She was loved by the neighbors 
As, I’m sure, was no other. 
She’ was kindness itself 
Until they complained about me, 
And then she became— 

Just my Mother. 


Sometimes they were right; 

Oftimes they were wrong; 

When a kid has the name 

He oft gets the blame for another. 
But, guilty or no, 
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I was sure of a show 
And the hearty support— 
Of my Mother. 


Years have passed away, 

But to this very day 

I sometimes get in wrong, 

One way or another. 

But I’ll never again 

Get one who’ll sustain 

Or stay just as strong— 
As did Mother. 


DECORATION DAY, IN MEMORIUM. 


This day we meet to mourn our dead, 

Their graves to decorate and a prayer said. 

Although departed from this sphere, 

Your memories we still hold dear. 

Oh, spirits of our departed friends, 

We hope to meet you when this journey 
ends, 

If it be according to God’s wish. 

We pray it will be in Heavenly Bliss. 

We hope and pray that we all will be, 

Together in Eternity. 


—Dominic Kane. 


MEN. 


Show me a man, afar or near, 
Wherever you elect to go, 
At whom no people hurl a jeer 
And who does not possess a foe— 
And although you may loudly shout 
The saintly attributes of such, 
To you I'll point a fellow out 
Who never has accomplished much. 


Sight me a man, in any place, 
Whether of high or low degree, 
Who seldom braves the populace 
But what he makes an enemy— 
And notwithstanding you may scold 
And cure him until you shall drop, 
I’ll bid your jealous eyes behold 
A mortal who has reached the top. 
—Ralph M. Thomson. 


THE SPREADING SMILE. 


A smile is quite.a funny thing— 
It wrinkles up your face, 

And when it’s gone you never find 
Its secret hiding place. 

But far more wonderful it is 
To see what smiles can do; 

You smile at one, he smiles at you, 
And so one smile makes two. 


He smiles at some one since you smiled 
And then that one smiles back; 

And that one smiles until, in truth, 
You fail in keeping track. 

Now, since a smile can do great good 
By cheering hearts of care, 

Let’s smile and smile and not forget 
That smiles go everywhere. 

—Selected. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy: 


Members. 
Bro. O. J. Staral, member of Lodge 38, 
Omaha, Neb., died recently 
Bro. R. Stanbery, member of Lodge 38, 
Omaha, Neb., died recently. 
Bro. Olander Young, member of Lodge 84, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died April 3rd, 1925. 
Relative of Member. 


Mrs. Fred Winkie, mother of Bro. Henry . 


Winkie of Local 615, Syracuse, N. Y., died 
April 29th, 1925, at Middleport, N. Y. 


Lodge Notices 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of 


E. E. Lasander, Reg. No. 51018, issued by 
Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly forward 
same to International President’s office. 
This brother accepted transportation from 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at 
Miles City. Wm. Atkinson, Assistant Inter- 
national President. 


Harold M. Hotchkiss—His Mother. 
Any one knowing the present address of 
Harold M. Hotchkiss, formerly of Lodge 377, 
Moline, Ill., kindly notify his mother, Mrs. 
Carrie Hotchkiss, 613 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Rock Island, Ill. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Dyneer—Lodge No. 344. 


Any secretary taking up the card of Bro. W. BE. Dyneer, 
Reg. No. 84593, will please hold same and communicate with 
the undersigned, as he left here owing a board bill that a 
brother member has stood good for and had to pay. 


Locke, C. S. L. 344. January Journal. 
McGee & Kelley—Lodge No. 16. 


Any secretary taking up the cards of John McGee, Reg. 
No. 290686, and Thomas Kelley, Reg. No. 133870, will kindly 
notify the secretary of Lodge No. 16, as these brothers refused 
to pay back money borrowed from Lodge No. 16. Hugh Fitz- 
patrick, Secretary Lodge No. 16. February Journal. 


McGue-Wm. Atkinson, Asst. |. P. 


Any member knowing the present address of Dennis Mc- 
Gue, Reg. No. 12067, boilermaker, last Ques paid in Lodge 
249, Huntington, W. Va., will appreciate it very much if such 
member will kindly notify the undersigned. Wm. Atkinson, 
Assistant International President. April Journal. 


Parsons—Lodge 249. 


Frank Parsons, Reg. No. 102587, boilermaker, left Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., without his card, and is now in bad stand- 
ing with Local 249, and an ex-member of Local 458. He 
owes a number of debts in this city as well as to some of 
our members, 


PATENTS 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G. Street Washington, D. C. 


Promptness Assured. Best Results 
Booklet Free. Highest References 
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WHERE EUROPE STANDS TODAY. 


By Heber Blankenhorn, 
LABOR’S European Correspondent. 


London.—Various American labor folks 
have written to LABOR’S European cor- 
respondent making a request which runs 
something like this: 

“Tell us in a nutshell where Hurope stands 
today. I read as much foreign news as I 
can, and find myself hopelessly muddled as 
is getting any- 
where; whether the League of Nations is 
accomplishing anything; whether Europeans 
are lining up against America to escape 
their debts; whether the protocol is any 
good, and so forth. This may sound like an 
unreasonably large order, but if you could 
fill it, we railroad boys would like to know.” 

There are two points in these letters, first, 
what about Europe today; second, how to 
keep track of Europe. If I answered truth- 
fully, “This is an unreasonable request,” 
some readers would right now turn the page 
to the next article and drop Europe in de- 
spair—unless they are willing to think about 
that second point. 

An illustration will make it plain. They’re 
in the same boat over here. British rank 
and file labor folks have been up against the 
problem of ‘‘keeping track of foreign affairs” 
—really up against it 20 years earlier than 
American workers. Not because they’re 
more alert here, for we’re all a bit lazy— 
hate to think—but British workers learned 
that half of what they did depended on what 
Germany, France, Russia and other coun- 
tries did; that there were boom times or 
slack work or wage cuts or chaotic wars 
that all grew out of “foreign affairs.” 

American industry and trade have de- 
pended far more on internal development. 
Only since the World War have we begun 
to realize that we’ve moved away from the 
19th century and our future is getting more 
and more entangled with other nations. 
Machinery for “Keeping Track” Developed. 

The result in Britain has been that the 


worker, because he had to, has developed ~ 


machinery for keeping track. Let’s see 
what the machine turns out—some of its 
products new this year. 

First, there is the Labor Year Book, issued 


jointly every year by the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Labor Party. It’s a paper 
bound book of 590 pages, selling for 90 cents, 
and nearly one-fourth of it is devoted to the 
year’s development in foreign affairs. 

Second, there’s the fat Year Book in three 
languages, issued by the International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions from Amsterdam 
(to which British labor is affiliated and 
American labor is not), full of international 
labor news, and every week the I. F. T. U. 
sends out a weekly news letter to which 
anyone may subscribe. 

Third, there’s the Notes for Speakers, a 
batch of convenient, pocket-size cards which 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labor 
Party distribute weekly. One issue, for in- 
stance, of seven cards, answers most con- 
cisely the question “Geneva Protocol vs. Se- 
curity Pact.” In union lodges and local la- 
bor parties all over the country, men have 
these cards in their pockets, ready to haul 
them out when rank and filers in union meet- 
ings ask “What about German hours, or 
armaments, or the League?” 

Fourth, there’s the labor press, the Daily 
Herald, with its foreign correspondence, and 
especially the weeklies, the New Leader 
(60,000 circulation), the new Lansbury’s La- 
bor Weekly (90,000), the Glasgow Forward, 
Foreign Affairs, founded by E. D. Morel, and 
the monthly Labor Magazine, to mention 
only the chief string of labor papers. There 
are also the Labor Pamphlets, issued by the 
thousands, many on just such specific ques- 
tions as my letter writers ask. 

The point is this. Back of all the books, 
pamphlets, press and speeches is a machin- 
ery which the workers have been forced to 
set up—committees and researchers and 
“headquarters’ staffs,” part of whose busi- 
ness is keeping the workers informed with 
facts from labor people, not big business 
press dope, steadily. 

That’s one difficulty I have in answering 
‘my letter-writers; things don’t stay put. The 
League of Nations becomes an entirely dif- 
ferent thing once Herriot and MacDonald 
are “out,” and Hindenburg and Mussolini 
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are “in.” Russia today is not what it was 
yesterday. Let us be frank and acknowledge 
that hitherto, in America, the workers have 
not widely recognized that these matters 
called “foreign politics’ may be their own 
business, and that the workers may have 
to provide themselves with special organi- 
zations to deal with them. When Labor 
goes to the expensé of sending a staff cor- 
respondent abroad, when union journals like 
the railroad labor magazines enlarge their 
issues to include foreign news, there is an 
indication of the activities which American 
labor will find itself, perhaps belatedly, 
forced to undertake. 


Incidentally, let me emphatically add right 
here that even if American labor neglects to 
provide all the machinery necessary to keep 
informed on foreign affairs, it does taken 
about ten times the interest that Western 
European workers take in American labor 
matters. 


Now to take a crack at some of the nuts 
tossed me in the letters: 


World peace and disarmament, what’s the 
position today? 


Worse than a year ago; worse than in 
1919; much like the good old bad pre-war 
days, getting ready for more war. Britain is 
going ahead to make a Gibraltar in the Pa- 
cific ocean, the Singapore Naval Base. The 
U. S. A. answers with plans to make Hawaii 
the “mightiest naval base.” The Tory gov- 
ernment adds millions to the armed forces 
budget, especially air, and cuts down the 
money for education! The French govern- 
ment now talks less of reducing armament 
and more of developing air forces, still de- 
mands “security,” and is at war with North 
African tribes. 


Germany is disarmed, army and navy air 
force gone, but trying nevertheless to build 
up secret forces and supplies, quite inade- 
quate for fighting purposes, but most signifi- 
cant as indicating how widespread is the 
hope of a “future war of revenge.” Russia 
maintains a conscript army almost large 
enough to equal the total forces of her small 
neighbors which have military alliances with 
France. 


Denmark alone, under a socialist govern- 
ment, has moved for peace, and is being crit- 
icized therefor! British and French news- 
papers have pointed out that, Denmark, by 
introducing legislation to abolish army and 
navy and disarm now, is probably violating 
her obligations to the League of Nations! 


The League of Nations and Peace? Be- 
fore considering that question, it must be 
fully realized that the League is what the 
55 member nations make of it. “You can’t 
make a good omelette, even with 55 eggs, 
if they are all bad,” was the remark of a 
member of the League staff. It is still 
largely true that the League is four nations 
which have the permanent seats in the 
League Council, Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan. You might say that the League is 
the first two. These nations are not going 
to act while in church (in the League) very 
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different from their conduct on week days 
(strengthening their “defensive” forces). 


But unquestionably there is growing (it 
grew fairly fast last year) a “League spirit,” 
a real “association of nations” habit, fos- 
tered chiefly by the obstreperous pressure 
of the smaller nations, at every annual meet- 
ing of the League Assembly. ‘The dominant 
League Council becomes yearly more fearful 
of the “troublesome” democratic League As- 
sembly. 


The League, as it is, will do little, but it 
will not die. It cannot do much while Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States are out- 
side it. The chief present accomplishment 
of the League is a thing powerful, but not 
obvious; it compels discussion of interna- 
tional questions. It steadily inereases the 
habit of public conferences before warlike 
acts can start. Britain had to resort to 
desperate chicanery and some pretty un- 
dignified dodges to keep her last Autumn’s 
quarrel in Egypt out of the League “debate 
ring.” 

But at the present most discussions of 
“pacts” and “protocols” do not mean as 
much as. these brute facts: Britain’s gov- 
ernment is reactionary; France’s is weaker 
and may be replaced soon by reactionaries; 
Italy’s is bad and violent; Japan’s is grudg- 
ingly moving toward the first steps of demo- 
cracy, universal suffrage. And Germany, 
probably the next nation to enter and have 
a permanent seat on the Council, has elected 
as its president, Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg. ee 

Aside from the Traffic in Arms Confer- 
ence going on in Geneva, the League peace 
discussions now center (and divide) over 
the “protocol” adopted last year, and vari- 
ous “pacts.” 


The protocol, fathered by MacDonald and 
Herriot, introduced the idea of arbitration 
into League schemes, which had hitherto 
planned only for “security and disarma- 
ment.” The signatory nations agreed not to 
wage “aggressive war.” Blacklisting a non- 
arbitrating nation as an “aggressor” would 
be done only by the League Council, which 
could then call upon the other nations to 


enforce “sanctions,” i. e. to contribute armed — 


forces or work a blockade or boycott, and 
the whole scheme was not to be operative 
until a world conference had succeeded in 
materially reducing present armaments. 


This protocol was a step in advance, but 
it was a very short step, hardly worth while, 
because it relied on force, “sanctions,” and 
the antique idea of “war to end war.” Can- 
ada has rejected it. The ludicrous picture 
of the League possibly denouncing non-mem- 
ber. nations, such as Russia, the United 
States of Germany, and calling for war 
against them in the name of peace or democ- 
racy has not helped the protocol argument. 


Rivals to the protocol plan are proposed 
in the form of various “pacts,” or agree- 
ments for “mutual assistance” between the 
chief League nations, or between them and 


— 


Germany. These pacts are offered as “prac- 


} 
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tical” and generally bear the ‘‘approval” of 
the War Offices of the negotiating nations. 


The position then, in a word, is this: the 


first big nation to start drastically in the — 


direction of disarmament or unconditional 
arbitration can drag the whole League after 
it, like a can tied to a cart—whether that 
nation is inside the League or outside, for 
example, the United States. The United 
States today is in a position, by acts, to 
push all nations further along the disarma- 
ment road than we did four years ago when 
Senator Borah forced the navies’ conference. 


Or, we can await the return in the next 
decade of strong labor governments in 
Britain, France and Germany, who, with 
Russia, will tackle the job, and allow 
America to crawl in somewhere. America 
alone has as much peace potentiality as the 
whole League, but the only real peacemak- 
ers, the labor movements of the different 
nations, are politically stronger in Europe 
than in America, and have direct means of 
working for peace. The British labor move- 
ment did stop one war, Lloyd George’s at- 


tempt against Russia. 


It is quite fair to say that America (by 
the good luck of her geographical position), 
and the American labor movement particu- 
larly, has more of a “bent for peace,” or at 
least fever ingrained war-making prejudices, 
than the Europeans. But it is also honest 
to say that American labor has little or no 


machinery for making peace—less even than 
our means for “keeping track of Europe.” 
When MacDonald said “Peace has to be 
built,” he spoke a truism, and “‘peace resolu- 
tions,” during strictly trade union conven- 
tions, do not “build” much. 


It would be fair, I think, to sum up as an 
answer to the letters which caused this 
article, this (especially regarding the League 
and America’s attitude to proposals for in- 
ternational action): you can know the 
League and the various proposals of Huro- 
pean nations by those who own them, own 
the government, and so, own the League. 


When big business and international fi- 
nance own, as they do, the governments of 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany, they 
are going to use the League and all inter- 
national arrangements to further their plans, 
not the workers’ hopes. If they think the 
time has come when war will be “good busi- 
ness,” then there’ll be war. They are now 
using the League to “sanction” loans (such 
as last year’s loan to the vicious military 
government of Hungary), because that is 
“sood business,’ even though a future war 
may be necessary to keep the business from 
going bad. 

You can also know that the same League 
machinery may be used for real peace pur- 
poses as fast as the different labor move- 
ments come to own their governments. Not 
before. 


“PADDY” DRAPER, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


By J. A. P. Haydon, 
Labor’s Canadian Correspondent. 


Few men in the labor movement occupy 
an important post in the management of 
industry and at the same time retain the 
confidence of the workers by holding office 
in the, trade union organization of their 
craft. To accomplish this feat, a man must 
have a distinct personality, for there are 
many times when the viewpoint of the man- 


agement and the workers do not coincide. 


P. M. Draper, for the past 27 years sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, has done this, however. 
He has risen from a journeyman compositor 
in the job room of the Government Printing 
Bureau to Director of Public Printing, in 
full charge of the operations of the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau, where approximately 
1,200 mechanics are employed. 

During all these years, from the time he 
entered the employ of the Government, when 
he was still in his ’teens, until the present 
time, Mr. Draper has held office continu- 
ously in the International Typographical 
Union, being president of the local union for 
twelve consecutive years and representing it 
year after year at its annual conventions. 
There has never been a whisper that Mr. 
Draper sacrificed the interests of the work- 
ers, or jeopardized their cause to his own 
advantage. 

He has received promotions under liberal 
as well as conservative governments, and 
the fact that he is a government employe 


has never silenced him. If he thought the 
workers’ interests were endangered, Mr. 
Draper spoke out in unmistakable language, 
directed ofttimes at those in high places. 
It made no difference which political party 
is in power, “Paddy,” as he is more famil- 
iarly known, always “has his say.” One of 
his favorite remarks is: “I believe in eall- 
ing a spade a spade,” and he does too. He 
is a hard fighter, a bitter enemy and a 
staunch friend. 

He has one outstanding characteristic. If 
delegated to undertake a task, he forgets 
entirely the personal element, and performs 
the particular work entrusted to him in con- 
formity with the view of the majority. I 
remember upon one occasion ‘‘Paddy” was 
called upon to present the case to the gov- 
ernment for the release from prison of a 
man who had carried on a most bitter cam- 
paign against him. This particular labor 
official had returned to his constituency 
from one of the annual conventions of the 
Trades and Labor Congress and had toured 
the district declaring all manner of untrue 
things about Draper and his policy. He was 
soon afterwards arrested and sentenced to a 
term in the penitentiary on a charge of sedi- 
tious conspiracy. 

Later the executive council of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada decided that 
it should use its influence to secure his re- 
lease, on the ground that justice had been 
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amply met and further persecution was un- 
called for. When they appeared before the 
‘government, “Paddy” made a passionate ap- 
peal on behalf of this imprisoned man, and 
his release was finally secured. 

At the first conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the League of 
Nations, which convened at Washington, D. 
C., in 1919, this Irish-Canadian labor official, 


P. M. DRAPER, 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labor 
‘Congress of Canada, and Director of Public 
Printing in the GGovernment Printing Bu- 
reau; a member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


who attended as the Canadian workers’ dele- 
gate, caused serious consternation, especially 
among the government delegates from Great 
Britain, by his actions. Someone, he 
thought, and not without reason, was at- 
tempting to ‘put something over,’ and he 
“wasn’t having any.” 

The commission, composed largely of 
representatives of the Allied countries, who 
had prepared the agenda for the conference, 
brought forward a proposal limiting the 


LABOR AND TRADE UNION 


hours of labor in industrial undertakings. | 


The late Samuel Gompers, who sat in the 


conference with a voice but no vote, at-. 


tempted to have the American viewpoint 
adopted, but without result. The British 
government delegates would not go beyond 
a 48-hour week. 

It fell to the Canadian workers’ delegate 


“to “throw the monkey wrench into the ma- 


chinery.” When the commission submitted 
its report, Mr. Draper rose and asked if its 
adoption precluded a discussion of the eight- 
hour day or 44-hour week. When advised 
that it did, he called attention to the fact 
that a 48-hour week would allow the intro- 
duction of long hours on certain days in the 
week, and idleness on other days, which was 
contrary to the wishes of the great mass of 
workers. \ 

This started something. It almost caused 
the collapse of the conference. Mr. Draper, 
who speaks both French and English 
fluently, during the adjournment hours, 
argued earnestly with many of the delegates. 
Finally Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, vice- 
president of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, who was then minister of Labor 
for Canada, drew up a compromise proposi- 
tion, which was acceptable to the conference 
although it did not fully meet the wishes of 
the Canadian workers’ delegate. 


This incident is recalled merely to show 
that “Paddy” Draper does no kow-towing to 
anybody. Although a loyal British subject, 
he would not submit to the British delegates, 
if he did not agree with their views. ‘The 
one fact was clear in his mind: the workers 
of America stand four-square for the eight- 
hour day with Saturday half holiday, and he 
stuck to this principle despite all opposition. 


Mr. Draper was the official labor adviser 
to Sir Robert Borden, the war time Premier 
of Canada, at the Peace Conference in 1919, 
and co-operated with the late Samuel 
Gompers in re-establishing the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, with which the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada is 
now affiliated. 


“Paddy” is well known in the American 
Federation of Labor, having attended many 
of its annual conventions, and in 1913 he 
was the fraternal delegate from Canada to 
the British Trades Union Congress. He is 
married, 55 years of age, and has five husky 
children. 


MEMBERS IN THE CANADIAN 


PARLIAMENT. 


By J. A. P. Haydon, 
Labor’s Canadian Correspondent. 


Labor representation in the Canadian 
Parliament is an interesting study, espe- 
cially when you consider the declared policy 
with the actual practice. 

For years the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada has declared for independent po- 
litical action, and at the Vancouver conven- 
tion (1923) the following resolution was 
adopted, which in reality was a reiteration 
of its former policy: 


“Resolved, that labor political autonomy 
be left in the hands of the established labor 
political parties, and inasmuch as the plat- 
form of principles of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada contains the epitome of 
the best thought of organized labor during 
the whole period of its existence and strug- 
gles, that this Congress continue to act as 
the legislative mouthpiece for organized la- 
bor in Canada, independent of any political 


ranged, Messrs. 
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organization engaged in the effort to send 
representatives of the people to parliament, 
the provincial legislatures or other elective 
bodies in this country.” 


It will be observed that Canadian labor 
follows the British and not the American 
policy in regard to labor political action, by 
declaring for a labor party and not for a non- 
partisan political policy, as has been done 
by the American Federation of Labor, or for 
a Farmer-Labor Party as in certain sections 
of the United -States. 

In this connection it should be pointed out 
that the Congress itself, as the resolution 


shows, remains absolutely independent of 


any and all political parties, although it did 
take the lead in 1917 in co-ordinating the 
different working class political bodies in 
the various provinces which later resulted in 
the formation of the Canadian Labor Party 
—a Dominion-wide labor political organiza- 
tion. 

An analysis of the actual application of 
this political policy shows, however, that a 
large number of workers have not yet ac- 
cepted this policy. 

The Canadian Parliament comprises two 
chambers, the Senate (non-elective) with 65 
members, and the House of Commons (elec- 
tive) with 285 members. Among these 300 
members we find six labor and trade union 
members, representing political thought as 
exemplified in all the recognized parties, or 
groups, as follows: 

Hon. G. D. Robertson, vice-president of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers (Conserva- 
tive); Hon. James Murdock, former vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Liberal); L. W. Humphrey, mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers (Progressive); Angus McDonald, mem- 
ber of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Progressive); J. S. 
Woodsworth,.a former member of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (La- 
bor); William Irvine, an honorary member 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen 
(Labor). 

Thus it will be seen that the active trade 
union members are in no way connected 
with the Labor Party, which opens its doors 
to all who subscribe to its platform of prin- 
ciples—following in this regard the policy 
of the British Labor Party. 

When the seating of the members of the 
present House of Commons was first ar- 
Woodsworth and Irvine 
were given places with the Progressive 
Party. They would not accept this designa- 
tion and insisted upon equal rights with 
other political parties. After a tussel in the 
House, they were officially recognized as a 
fourth party. At the Vancouver convention 
of the Trades and Labor Congress, Mr. 
Irvine, during an address, declared: ‘Mr. 
Woodsworth is the leader of the Labor 
group, and I’m the group.” 

Messrs. Woodsworth and Irvine are keen 
students of economics and finance. They 
have placed much valuable and useful in- 
formation in the record, especially concern- 
ing finance and credit, industrial disputes, 


unemployment, old age pensions, immigra- 
tion and other subjects. Mr. Woodsworth is 
a former Methodist clergyman, and Mr. 
Irvine is pastor of a Unitarian church. 


While this may seem a smali and uninflu- 
ential group, it is actually much stronger 
than it appears. During the 1924 session of 
Parliament, eleven of the so-called Progess- 
ives broke from their party and with the two 


HON. G. D. ROBERTSON, 


Only trade union member of the Canadian 
Senate; vice-president of the Order of Rail- 


road Telegraphers; formerly Minister of 
Labor .of Canada, the first trade union 
member to hold that office. 


Labor members formed what has become 
known as the “ginger group,” although the 
labor members maintained their identity. 

These eleven Progressives were elected by 
a joint farmer-labor vote, and though repre- 
senting primarily the agriculturists, they 
have always supported the labor program. 
During the 1925 session, this group fought 
for and won a place on the special commit- 
tee dealing with the Peterson contract, or 
the Government’s proposal to curtail the 
grip of the North Atlantic Steamship com- 
bine on Canadian shipping to and from 
Europe. 

Senator Robertson was appointed to the 
Senate by the Unionist or war government, 
and after serving for a time as Minister 
without Portfolio, he was elevated to a Cabi- 
net position and became the first trade union 
Minister of Labor in Canada. 

He attended the first conference of the 
International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations at Washington, D. C., in 
1919, as one of the official delegates repre- 
senting the Canadian government, and was 
instrumental in effecting a compromise on 
the eight hour day draft convention, a dis- 
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agreement which threatened the very life of 
this important labor body. 

Through his efforts as head of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1, a voluntary body for 
the adjustment of disputes on Canadian rail- 
ways, was organized. 

In the Upper Chamber he has: done much 
to dispel the adverse propaganda directed 
against railroad workers, especially in re- 
spect to their wage standards and working 
conditions. 

Hon. James Murdock, the present Minister 
of Labor, came into prominence in Canada 
by his efforts on behalf of the workers while 
a member of the Board of Commerce, which 
was charged with the investigation of com- 
bines and war profiteering. Owing to court 
action and inability to secure convictions, 
the members of the Board resigned, and fi- 
nally the Board was abolished. When the 
present administration came into power, 
after the general election in 1921, Mr. Mur- 
dock accepted his» present post, resigning 
the vice-presidency of the. Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

He introduced and successfully piloted 
through the House of Commons amendments 
to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
requested by the Canadian Legislative Board 
of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
and the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, and designed to make the Act equit- 
able and fair to both employers and em- 
ployes by penalizing employers as well as 
workers for infractions thereof. 


The Senate, however, despite the gallant 
efforts of Senator Robertson, refused to con- 
cur in these upon three different occasions. 


During the past year the Act was declared 
“ultra vires” of Parliament, and at the 1925 
session the Minister of Labor introduced a 
bill which in effect rehabilitated the old act 
and made it conform to the courts’ decision. 


Mr. Murdock has not been so popular with 
the workers as his predecessors, and has 
drawn the fire of the workers on several oc- 
casions. 


Angus McDonald has been in poor health 
almost continually since his election, but 
he has been of service to the workers in 
many ways, particularly as an agent for se- 
curing labor and political information. 


L. W. Humphrey is a keen student of rail- 
way problems, and has done much to mini- 
mize the effectiveness of propaganda di- 
rected against railroad workers. His per- 
sonal knowledge of the railway industry has 
been helpful in solving many of the problems 
with which the House has been confronted. 


This will give some idea of the labor and 
trade union members of the Canadian Par- 
liament, and the work they have been at- 
tempting on behalf of thé workers. How- 
ever, there has been no cohesion among 
them, nor have they ever, as a unit, de- 
manded common action for any legislation. 


While the declared policy of the Trades 


and Labor Congress of Canada calls for in-. 


dependent labor political action, this has 
obviously not yet been achieved. But I be- 
lieve that a united front by the labor and 
trade union members on labor and social 
legislation is possible. It means simply a 
mobilization of the forces available. This 
undoubtedly is the next step in the legisla- 
tive work of the Canadian workers. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 


Good Habits May Be Taught. 


Tendencies toward thinking and acting in 
certain ways, which are called habits, are 
the outgrowth of training and experience. 
They are not inherited. We begin to form 
habits at birth and go on through life, form- 
ing them quickly and easily in youth and 
more slowly and with difficulty as the years 
advance. The oftener the act is repeated 
or the thought is indulged in the more last- 
ing the habit becomes. Since habit forma- 
tion begins early and is more or less con- 
stant throughout life it is of great im- 
portance that emphasis be placed upon es- 
tablishment of desirable habits. 


A young child has certain characteristics 
that make the acquiring of new habits easy. 
For one thing, he is suggestible; that is, 
he accepts without reasoning about it any- 
thing which comes from a person he looks 
up to. “My father said so,” or “My mother 
did it,’ makes a thing absolutely right for 
a little child. Again, a child naturally tends 


*This article is part of Publication No. 143 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. The en- 
tire bulletin may be secured free by writing 
to the bureau. 


to imitate the words, actions, and attitudes 
of the people around him, and this makes it 
of the greatest importance that older people 
furnish him the kind of models. they want 
to have copied. Furthermore, a child wants 
to please those he loves and wants to have 
them say so. 
mother or some one in the immediate family 
whose good opinion he wants. .Then it is the 
kindergarten or school teacher. Finally, at 
9 or 10, the praise or blame of his play- 
mates or of the gang leader concerns him 
more than anything else. When this stage 
is reached parents should not be disheart- 
ened and think that their boy is develop- 
ing into a black sheep. It is a perfectly 
natural stage which children pass through 
and which calls only for greater care in the 
selection of wholesome companions. 

This attitude of concern regarding what 
other people think is a force that parents 
may use in developing right conduct. Rare- 
ly is a child found who does not care for the 
approval of some one, and training should 
make a child realize that it is to his ad- 
vantage to win approbation for desirable 
acts. Praise for unselfishness, kindness, 
and general consideration, for others tends 
to perpetuate that type of conduct. 


At first it is only father or 
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SHALL OUR COMING CONVENTION BE A REPRESENTATIVE ONE? 


The success or failure of our coming convention will very much depend upon 
whether a large or small proportion of our lodges are represented by delegates or 
not. For unless a majority of them have representatives present and join in helping 
to solve the many and important problems that confront our Brotherhood, they will 
not be fully informed of the present conditions existing in other than their own sec- 


tion, they will not fully realize the many phases of the problems presenting them- 


selves or the reasons for the actions taken, and therefore misunderstandings and dis- 
satisfaction will likely arise as to the action of the convention on various subjects 
passed upon. Whereas, on the other hand, if all or most of the lodges are represented, 
their delegate or delegates will have joined in the discussion on the various subjects 
coming before the convention, heard the reasons advanced by the other delegates and 
are, therefore, in a position to understand the reasons and sentiments actuating the 
delegates in passing upon them, and they will be in a position to give this information 
to their members on returning home. 


That this convention will be a most important one goes without saying; five years 
have intervened since our last convention, many changes have taken place during that 
time that have directly and seriously effected our organization; industrial conditions 
have materially changed. All of these things bring us face to face with many serious 
problems to solve, and on the proper solution of which depends the future success of 
our Brotherhood. Therefore, all who have its welfare at stake should, and no doubt 
will, make every effort possible, even sacrifices if necessary, in order to have their 
lodge properly represented at our convention. 


Owing to prevailing conditions no doubt the treasury of many of our lodges is low, 
but if their members will seriously tackle the job, they can succeed in raising the nec- 
essary money to finance the sending of a delegate. The Grand Lodge is obligated and 
will pay the railroad fare and allow $6.00 per day, for one delegate from each lodge, 
therefore all the lodge will have to do to be represented, is to provide for the wages 
and incidental expenses of their delegate. There are many ways through which the 
necessary funds may be raised, and we hope that all lodges with a lean treasury will 
seriously take up the matter of financing a representative from their lodge and that 
he will be on hand when the convention opens on the fourteenth of September. 


U. S. COURT OF APPEALS UPHOLDS RIGHT OF UNIONIST TO 
REFUSE TO HANDLE NON-UNION MATERIAL. 


A notable vindication of the rights of organized labor to prohibit its members from 
working on material fabricated by non-union workmen, was given in a decision ren- 
dered by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago recently. The car- 
penters union of Chicago have a by-law which prohibits their members from working 
on material gotten out in non-union mills, and they entered into agreements with the 
contractors and manufacturers of that city, which recognizes this by-law, and only 
union made material was used. The results of this was to practically eliminate the 
use of non-union material manufactured in other cities and states. The manufac- 
turers of this material entered suit in the U. S. District Court of Chicago against the 
officers of the union, contractors and manufacturers of building material, charging 
them with conspiracy in restraint of interstate commerce, the trial in the District 
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Court resulted in the defendants being fined a total of $60,000; an appeal was taken to 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and this court now sustains the right of union men 
to enter into agreements to refuse to handle material gotten out by. non-union men. 


The gist of the decision was, that the agreement only covered the matter of re- 
fusing to handle non-union made millwork. The court observed that both union and 
non-union millwork was made in and outside of Chicago, in Illinois as well as other 
states, and that it was a matter of choice whether these mills were operated as union 
or non-union mills, and rendered its decision to the effect that this agreement did not 
obstruct commerce and that union men have a right to refuse to handle non-union 
products if they so desire, and reversed the decision of the lower court. 


This decision followed closely on a decision in the Superior Court of Illinois, on 
an injunction obtained by the printing firm of R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co. against the 
Typographical Union because of a provision in the laws of the union which prohibits 
its members from handling struck work. The injunction was dissolved, and the right 
of the men to refuse to handle such work was vindicated. These are important de- 
cisions, and opens the way for our Brotherhood, as well as those of other trades, to 
take such action as will result in bringing about better conditions and wages in the 
contract shops of the country. 


Many of the large manufacturers of boilers, tanks, gasometers, refineries and sim- 
ilar classes of work refuse to employ union men or have any dealings with the union 
covering the work in their shops, but when they go into other sections and cities 
where our members are sufficiently well organized to control the installation or erec- 
tion of the work, they readily pay the union scale, in other words, they are good when 
they are forced to do so. In this way our members in the field work have been able 
to command a-much larger scale than their brothers in the shop, however, by following 
the practice of ignoring the source and conditions under which this work is gotten out 
in the shop, the men in the field are making it hard, if not impossible, for the men in 
the shop to organize and secure better conditions; and it should be borne in mind 
that there are five to ten times as many men employed in the shops as are employed 
in the field. f 

We should follow the example of the carpenters and refuse to handle work gotten 
out by non-union or unfair shops. In this way, and in this way only, can we ever hope 
to thoroughly organize the contract shops and work of our trade. Think it over. 


PRESIDENT STONE OF THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
EXPIRES SUDDENLY. 


The news of the sudden death of Warren S. Stone, President of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers came as a shock and was the cause of universal regret on 
all sides, for in his death organized labor loses one of its ablest and most gifted leaders. 
He has served his organization for the past twenty years as President and during that 
time has led it on to great heights of development and achievement: In addition to 
his organization work he has organized among his members, various business and 
financial enterprises, with millions of dollars worth of resources. 


He originated the idea of the labor bank and made wonderful progress in estab- 
lishing these in various cities and had he lived another ten years and continued at 
the rate he did up to his death, he would likely have rivaled Morgan and other Wall 
Street bankers. 

We have just learned of an incident which occurred a few months before Mr. 
Stone’s death, which gives an insight into his generous and disinterested nature. It 
seem a real estate firm in Cleveland opened up a tract of land and sold a large number 
of lots on the installment plan, to working people, and a short time ago they failed 
and those buying lots were about to lose their investment. Mr. Stone retained a firm 
of lawyers, at a cost of $10,060 to himseif to protect these investors, and accepted 
the appointment of Receiver, and in this way their investments were saved from loss. 

The Journal joins his legion of friends in extending sympathy to his family and 
the Brotherhood, which he so. ably represented, in their great loss. May he rest in 
peace. : 


LABOR’S GREAT CHAMPION IN CONGRESS PASSES AWAY. — 


The announcement of the death in Washington recently of that great Commoner, 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, aroused universal regret and sorrow in the ranks of 
organized labor as, well as all others in other walks of life who love justice and a 
square deal. For in his death, the masses of the people lose one of the ablest and 
most aggressive defenders of their rights and interests in Congress, that has been a rl 
member of that body for the past generation. a 

Senator LaFollette was the leader of the progressive block and was labor’s 
candidate for president last fall, when five millions registered their enthusiastic 
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approval of his candidacy, and while his election was not consummated, the fact that 
he was a candidate threw such a scare into the ranks of big business and special 
interests that they spént money with a lavish hand in issuing tons of propaganda, 
hiring stump speakers and near orators, and used every other means to prevent the 
election of the man they knew would make them be good and sécure a square deal 
for the masses. 


The long public career of Senator LaFollette was devoted to the interests and 
welfare of the masses of the people, and labor always found a ready response from 
him for its appeal for assistance in securing remedial legisdation and redress of 
wrongs, and to him is due much of the credit for securing most, if not all, of the 
labor legislation enacted by congress while he was a member of that body. 


Senator LaFollette’s health was undermined a couple of years ago by a severe 
attack of pneumonia, and while he rallied bravely from this and made a wonderfully 
aggressive campaign last year, his illness undermined his strength, and no doubt 
his strenuous labors in the campaign tended to exhaust his vitality and hastened 
the end. While he is gone, his work, example and achievements will live in the 
hearts of the people in future years. 


The remains of Senator LaFollette were taken back to Madison, Wis., and laid 
to rest among the people of his own state who knew, loved and honored him so much. 
May he rest in peace. 


THE LABEL TRADE DEPARTMENTS TO START AN ORGANIZING 
AND LABEL AGITATION CAMPAIGN. 


A conference of label trade organizations was held with the Label Trades Depart- 
ment a short time since and arranged for an extensive campaign of label agitation 
- and organizing to combat the “company union,’ “American plan” and “open shop” 
propaganda. The plan adopted provides for dividing the country into five districts, 
and to each district a unit of four persons are to be assigned, consisting of an advance 
agent, moving picture machine operator, entertainer, and a lecturer. Meetings are 
to be arranged in co-operation with States Federations of Labor and City Central 
Bodies. The purpose is to educate the members of labor and the public generally on 
,the importance and benefit derived from buying union labeled goods. The benefits 
“to labor is derived by securing goods made in a sanitary manner and by experienced 
mechanics who know how, and in creating a larger demand for labeled goods they 
are multiplying the number of union employees and thus helping to organize the 
unorganized. 


The public derives a benefit in patronizing labeled goods by creating better con- 
ditions and wages for those who toil, thus raising the standard of living and raising 
humanity to a higher level. If the members of organized labor generally were only 
to bear in mind that when making purchases of an article, even though the cost is only 
a dime, if they insist on getting a labeled article they are thereby virtually giving an 
order for the making of another to take its place, and thus giving work to a union 
employe, they would be more careful in demanding the label. Dealers too often prefer 
to handle non-label goods much of which is made in penitentiaries and sweatshops 
and therefore can be bought for less, and consequently they make a larger profit; 
however, if the demand for labeled goods is insistent and numerous enough they 
will be supplied. 


A GOOD WAY TO SPEND ONE’S VACATION. 


Now that the hot weather is upon us, the minds of those whose circumstances 
will admit of a vacation, are no doubt pondering over the question of where they will 
. spend it. While the seashore, lake and mountain resorts each have their attractions 
as well as drawbacks, we believe there is no way a vacation may be more profitably 
and pleasantly spent than by enrolling as a member of the “Railroad Labor Institute” 
to be given by Brookwood Labor College, situated at Katonah, N. Y., commencing 
August 2nd, and continuing for one week, and if there is sufficient demand it will 

be continued an additional week. 


This institute is given for the especial and exclusive benefit of railroad employes 
of all trades; eminent speakers and expert engineers will discuss various phases 
of railroad problems during the institute and the information gained will be of 
much assistance to those attending. The cost is much less than one would have to 
bear if they went to even a second class resort. The total cost covering board, room 
and tuition for the entire week is only twenty dollars. As the capacity of the college 
is limited, only a limited number of students will be accepted, therefore, those 
desiring to attend should make arrangements for enrollment early. Only a part of 


the charge may be paid on enrollment and the balance when they reach the college. 
; The management states that those enrolling now and who find by July 21st they 


x 
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cannot attend, their deposits will be returned to them. If you would become better 
informed on railroad problems, join this institute and spend your vacation profitably 
as well as pleasantly. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD OPERATE MUSCLE SHOALS. 


A commission appointed by President Coolidge is making an investigation of the 
question of disposal of the Muscle Shoals power plant, so that its findings and 
recommendation may be submitted to the next congress. This problem has been a 
subject of discussion in congress for a long time, and it looked for a while as if the 
offer of a hundred year lease by Henry Ford would be accepted. However, after the 
people began to analyze the provisions of this offer, they became wise to the fact 
that while it meant big profits to Mr. Ford and those who succeeded him in such a 
lease, it really meant very little to the government in the way of cash returns on 
the many millions of dollars it has invested in this enterprise, built during the war; 
and public sentiment was crystalized in opposition to accepting such a lease. 


The power trust, big business and prospective bidders for the sale or lease 
of this great power plant, are seemingly in favor of accepting almost any kind of 
terms so long as it would eliminate government operation; however, a large part 
of the people want to see the government retain ownership and operate the plant 
for the benefit of the public generally. In congress also a large group favor this 
plan and a determined fight was waged in the last session to commit the govern- 
ment to operating it. No doubt another battle for the same purpose will be waged 
in the next session. 

These great water power sites of the country are the bases for the power of the 
future and unless the government retains control, they will be gobbled up by the 
electric power trust and the people will be at their mercy. The labor movement 
has been on record for some time as being in favor of government ownership and 
operation of all water power plants and besides this there exists quite a similar senti- 
ment among a large part of the people generally. The government can operate this 
plant just as economically and efficiently as any one and in behalf of all rather than 
a few. 


IS THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION BECOMING HARD-BOILED 
TOWARDS MEXICO? 


The daily papers informed us recently that Secretary of State Kellogg had sent 
a very peremptory, drastic and unusual communication to the Mexican government, 
demanding changes in policy and treatment of American investors in that country, 
under threat of the displeasure and withdrawal of recognition of the Mexican govern- 
ment by the United States. 

No previous communication or reports intimated that such drastic action was 
contemplated or necessary, and it would appear on the surface as if the State Depart- 
ment was entirely too hasty in going to such extremes until a more comprehensive 
and determined effort was made to adjust and remove all causes for friction and 
complaint between the two governments. Those familiar with the past history of 
Mexico, and especially the period covering the despotic rule of Diaz and the years 
following his overthrow, know the difficulties under which the present administra- 
tion is laboring, and the necessity for sympathy and help, that it may carry out the 
great and important task before them of raising up the masses of the people from 
poverty and want, from lack of education and a proper standard of living, and to 
educate and give them the means to better their material condition. 

For generations the natural resources and land of Mexico have been squandered 
by the ruling class, while the masses of the people sank lower and lower in poverty 
and ignorance. The herculean task of rehabilitation and uplift was started by Presi- 
dent Obregon and President Calles is whole-heartedly committed to the task of con- 
tinuing this work. Therefore, it is the duty of all other nations and above all the 
United States, to deal leniently and generously with the present Mexican adminis- 
tration, and patiently help it solve the problems it has to contend with. Of course 
the lives of all American citizens in Mexico should be safeguarded and protected and 
we believe President Calles is in full accord with this end. 

The cause of the hard-boiled attitude of Mr. Kellogg seems the influence of the 
exploiters and adventurers who have gobbled up large tracts of land, mineral resources 
and oil there and are not willing to conform to the requirements of the law there. 
This class, as well as the large employers of labor here, are far more interested in 
seeing conditions remain as they were in the past in Mexico than they are to see any 
improvement in the condition of the masses, for if the old order continued the 
exploiters would run things to suit themselves, and the cheap labor hunters here 
would get more Mexican labor from the thousands forced to leave home and come 
here because of the poor conditions in Mexico. Labor is interested in seeing condi- 
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tions improve in Mexico for two reasons, first from a humanitarian standpoint so 
that the people there may enjoy more of the benefits and liberties of life and rise 
higher in civilization and enlightenment, and secondly, in having good conditions at 
home they will not be forced to come over the border and work for low wages here. 
Mr. Kellogg should go slow in issuing flambouyant statements and ultimatums, which 
causes more rancor and hard feelings than they do good, and earnestly strive to aid 
the Mexican people to solve their problems. 


INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES GROW MORE DRASTIC 
EVERY TIME USED. 


We are told, things grow on what they feed on and this seemingly applied to 
the labor injunction judges, they go further and further each succeeding case in 
usurping the rights of the workers, by using the authority of the courts to prohibit 
them, by these drastic writs, from doing lawful things which they have a right to 
do. The latest and most far-reaching of these cases that we have heard of is that 
of a federal district judge in West Virginia who has issued a writ enjoining the 
union miners from peaceably talking to or persuading non-union miners to join their 
union. The Constitution of the United States guarantees to every citizen the right 
of free speech and peaceable assembly, and for a judge to issue a writ ee ene the 
exercise of this right is usurpation and tyranny pure and simple. 

Thoughtful and far-seeing people are seriously concerned at the abhaventle 
widespread disregard for law and courts, and are seeking a remedy for same, but 
their search will likely be in vain until these unjust, and, we believe, unlawful prac- 
tices of the courts are done away with. Those who suffer from these extreme mea- 
sures and are thereby deprived of their rights, become extreme in their adverse opinion 
of the standard of justice or want of justice of such courts. The great army of work- 
ing people in the United States are peaceful and law-abiding and their respect for 


constituted authority is unlimited, however, these unjust and extreme acts of the 


courts are tending to undermine this respect and making for anarchy. 


Congress sought to curb the power of the courts in the use of injunctions when 
it enacted the Clayton Act, which prohibits the use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
except under certain specific conditions, but the courts ignore this measure seem- 
ingly; at any rate more stringent and far-reaching injunctions have been issued in 
labor disputes since its enactment than before. The blanket injunction issued by a. 
federal district judge in Chicago against the striking shopmen in 1922 was made 
to apply to all over the United States while the authority of a district judge only 
extends to the limit or boundary of his district; were such a drastic measure issued 
by a district judge against the railroad managements, it is dollars to doughnuts 
it would have to be concurred in and re-issued by all the other district judges before 
it covered a like territory. As labor was the one effected by this writ, their rights 
were ignored and the writ upheld by the other courts. 

The injunction writ in labor disputes is a foreign innovation—unjust and oppres- 
sive—and will have to be eliminated before even handed justice prevails. Anarchy- 
breeding injunction judges, likewise must be eliminated. 


— 


QUOTATIONS. 


There are two freedoms—the false, where a man is free to do what he likes; 
the true, where a man is free to do what he ought.—Charles Kingsley. 


re ee et 


Wise laws and just restraints are to a noble nation not chains, but chains of mail— 
strength and defense though something of an incumbrance.—Ruskin. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. W. K. Henderson, Machine ao & Boiler 
(Strike on.) . Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) 

pre! pratt Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- Mglvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
air. air. 

Wm. P. Coppin, Contract aad ei Tank McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Md. (Unfair.) 

C. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Orleans, La. (Unfair.) (Unfair.) 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J.. (Unfair.) Red Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N.,J. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 
Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 
REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 

The following is a report on matters in 
connection with local lodges of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood in this section of Vir- 
ginia, as,also the’ central body and local 
metal trades council of Portsmouth, Va., as 
well as a report of late convention of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor held at 
Richmond, Va., May 4, 5 and 6, 1925. 

Lodge 57 is getting on fairly well when 
one takes into consideration the seeming 
lack of interest on the part of many Boiler- 
makers and Shipbuilders, and by those 
whom we least expected to lay down on 
the vital question of organization that 
means so much at this time, and more— 
especially in a government navy yard, as 
surely the unorganized can realize that the 
boiler shop and ship fitting shop can be im- 
proved along certain lines if the unorgan- 
ized only use common horse sense by be- 
coming active members of the International 
Brotherhood, so as to make possible the 
necessary co-operation to get what all Boil- 
ermakers, Shipbuilders and their helpers are 
entitled to, namely, wage and working con- 
ditions in order to provide at least a decent 
living for themselves and families in ac- 
cordance with the supposed standard of 
American home surroundings. 

We have in Lodge 57 many active, intel- 
ligent officers and members of it who real- 
ize the absolute necessity of organization, 
who at every opportunity work hard to that 
end, but their untiring efforts in that direc- 
tion is hampered to a considerable extent, 
because, the unorganized won’t listen to rea- 
son, but are always willing to accept what 
the shop committee are continually work- 
ing for in the interest of the organization, 
which is a business proposition, and in or- 
der to make the lodge as successful as it 
should be we must have the membership 
so as to properly finance our International 
and the local lodge we are members of, as 
no business, either labor or otherwise, can 
be conducted successfully on wind or prom- 
issory notes, as local lodge: business affairs 
convinces all of us that we must have the 
necessary financial whereof to get results, 
and more especially during the rotten con- 
ditions that organized labor is up against. 

And trust that our craftsmen at all gov- 
ernment navy yards will consider the grav- 
ity of the present situation, by taking a 
tumble to the condition therein, and brought 
about because of the lack of. organization 
and co-operation in the various navy yards, 
when every yard from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific should be 100 per cent organized so 
as to protect their trade and calling, and 
also co-operate with the International and 
our legislative representative at Washington 
in securing from Congress the necessary 
appropriation to carry on such work as the 
navy department deems for the general up- 
keep of the American navy, and also, if pos- 


sible, prevent a common occurence, a fur- 
lough for stated. periods which is sure a 
hardship on various crafts who are pushed 
on the street, and al because the necessary 
funds are not available to carry on the 
work on hand. 

still, it’s like pulling teeth to convince 
some Boilermakers and Shipbuilders of the 


“necessity of protecting their present and fu- 


ture welfare. «What we want and have 
wanted it for many years, is a naval dis- 
trict composed of Boilermakers, Shipbuild- 
ers and their helpers, so that all'lodges in 
government navy yards and under the jur- 
isdiction of the International Brotherhood 
would be in a position through information 
given by a proper officer to know just what 
is going on in every government navy yard, 
and when necessary to try and adjust a 
pending grievance, of which we have many 
now pending for some time, and one in par- 
ticular, the American plan shop committee, 
that has been so conducted at the Norfolk 
navy yard for some time, and it’s my opin- 
ion that if we had a naval district and all 
locals of the International Brotherhood in 
government navy yards were members of 
it, and active in co-operating with the In- 
ternational and the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, 
the American plan shop committee would 
have never been made possible. And fur- 
ther, so-called union craftsmen would be a 
little more careful in advocating an un- 
American movement that has a tendency to 
convert American freemen away from that 
pwoud title known as American citizenship, 
to make possible industrial slaves in the 
workshops of Uncle Sam. Oh, yes we must 
have organization in government navy yards 
or accept the above, and through organiza- 
tion make the American plan shop commit- 
tee past history in government navy yards. 

It is almost unnecessary to say anything 
about Lodge 298 in this report for the above 
lodge has 100 per cent membership and af- 
filiated with their system federation on the 
Seaboard Air Line railroad have been on the 
job for several years and still on it, and 
some more. 

Lodge 428 is still increasing its member- 
ship in the face of a general dull time in 
the contract shops of Norfolk, Va. Never- 
theless, its new secretary, Brother Johna- 
kin, is sure on his job and by his attention 
to local lodge business is holding up local 
428, and has been successful as Brother 
Johnakin is an old timer at the labor game 
and knows from past experience around the 
contract shops of Norfolk, Va., that gener- 
ally one extreme always follows anotier, 
and will later on. 

The central body of Portsmouth, Va., is 
hoiding regular weekly meetings and shows 
an increase of affiliated locals. In fact, the 
increase is very evident, because of the 
number of delegates that are present at all 


ee 
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of its meetings, as the discussion by dele- 
gates on the floor on matters of local and 
international importance, as_ also the 
amount of correspondence read by the sec- 
retary (Brother Osborne) points in that di- 
rection. 


During the first week in May I attended 
the convention of the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor at Richmond, Va., with 
about 200 delegates in attendance and called 
to order by an old timer in the labor move- 
ment of Virgim#a (Brother Mullins), whose 
remarks on that occasion were an appeal 
not only to the delegates present, but the 


general labor movement of the old domin- 


ion, and pleaded for a harmonious and suc- 
cessful convention so necessary at this par- 


_ ticular time, and on many of the delegates 


Brother Mullins’ address made a profound 
impression. f 


Several prominent speakers addressed the 
convention, including an official represent- 
ing the city government of Richmond, Va., 
also Brother McGrady, who was present, 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor. And I must say that it was well 
that he was present, for during a rather 
interesting stage of the convention Brother 
McGrady realized that it was absolutely 
necessary to spray a little of that oil known 
as co-operation in an effort to make possible 
what the delegates were called together for, 
a trades union business convention of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor, and was 
much pleased to note that Brother Mc- 
Grady’s appeal to the delegates to get down 
to business- had its effect, as it was evident 
from the applause given him at the conclu- 
sion of his well pointed and able address, 
that his appeal was highly appreciated by 
the delegates, as the business of the con- 
vention afterwards proceeded with some de- 
gree of decorum, unless a cross fire of dif- 
ference of opinion on pending questions of 
interest that is bound to crop up in any 
convention. 

The Boilermakers’ delegates on that oc- 
casion were as follows: Brothers Justice 
from Lodge 238, Carlisle, Critzer and Smith 
from Lodge 170, Savage representing the 
Portsmouth, Va., central body, Thomas J. 
Garvey from the Richmond, Va., Trades and 
Labor Council, Brothers Long and Burton 
from Lodge 298, also the writer, from Lodge 
57. 

Previous to the credential committee’s 
final report on seating of delegates, the 
Boilermakers’ delegates held a meeting to 
discuss the feasibility of introducing in con- 
vention a state boiler inspection bill, and 
all delegates agreed to do so, but later on 
something occurred that threw a monkey 
wrench into the possibility of the Boiler- 
makers’ delegates introducing a state boiler 
inspection bill in convention. ‘ 


As the credential committee in making 
their report recommended to the convention 
that Boilermakers’ delegates Brothers Long 
and Burton from Lodge 298 be unseated, and 
were unseated by a vote of the convention, 
regardless of any appeal or argument made 
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on the floor in opposition to such drastic 
action. And further the writer was a dele- 
gate to the first convention of the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor thirty years ago 
and many other state conventions after- 
wards, but never before had I seen a dele- 
gate unseated that made application for af- 
filiation or reinstatement providing no 
charges were proven or placed against such 
delegate or delegates by their international 
union, or the Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 


' I have known Brother Long for many 
years as a loyal member of the Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America, as also the system fed- 
eration of shop crafts on the Seaboard Air 
Line railway and recognized by all his as- 
sociates in the labor movement of Tide- 
Water, Va., as a clean cut trades unionist. 


The other delegate unseated from Lodge 
298 was Brother Burton, whom I have known 
since he was an apprentice boy, and no 
war baby either, believe me, or does he as- 
pire to any official position other than in 
the interest of his organization and work- 
ers in the shop. Yet the record of those 
unseated brothers in the trades union move- 
ment of Virginia didn’t seem to cut any 
figure whatever, unseated on purely a tech- 
nical violation of law governing the seating 
of delegates in conventions, not a violation 
by any means that brands one as a traitor, 
but only an error of a local officer of the 
head, and not of the heart, when a letter 
from the secretary of their local lodge with 
the seal thereon ought to be sufficient for 
honest-to-goodness trades unionists to ac- 
cept. However, if the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
desires to depart from the trades union 
principle of close affiliation, let the respon- 
sibility rest where it properly belongs. 


Later on, after Brothers Long and Burton 
of Lodge 298 were unseated, the remaining 
delegates representing the international 
lodges in Virgimia, held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the injustice done Brothers Long and 
Burton and also a future outline in present- 
ing and advocating a state boiler inspec- 
tion bill at the next session of the Virginia 
State Legislature, and further appointed 
Brother Carlisle of Lodge 170 as secretary 
of a future state boiler bill, who later on 
will get in touch with all our lodges in Vir- 
ginia, so that a committee of one from each 
lodge may be elected or appointed in order 
to hold a meeting in Richmond, Va., when 
called, so as to perfect a successful plan of 
action in the interest of a biH that means 
so much to the Boilermakers in the old 
dominion, so as to protect the lives and 
property from boiler explosions and other 
accidents where power boilers are now in 
use. Surely if the House and Senate of the 
federal government realized that a _ boiler 
inspection law was a necessity, why not the 
state of Virginia do likewise, although every 
effort possible has been made in many ses- 
sions of the Virginia legislature to have a 


boiler inspection law enacted, but failed on 
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many occasions, but hope for better success 
in the coming legislature to have such a 
law placed on the statute books of Virginia. 


The local metal trades council of Ports- 
mouth, Va., was organized primarily to pro- 
tect its affiliated local organizations at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard and do everything pos- 
sible to keep the various crafts employed 
therein in an organized condition, and such 
other necessary activities, either local or 
with the Navy Department, in an effort to 
keep the members of those crafts steadily 
employed, but a condition has come about 
and advocated by officers of the local metal 
trades council, as also a majority of the 
local organizations affiliated, to perpetuate 
and co-operate in what is known and op- 
posed by trades unionists in all sections of 
our country, the American plan shop com- 
mittee, (now in operation at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard), and carried on in direct op- 
position to the American Federation of La- 
bor and direct orders of at least three in- 
ternational unions, as well as the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

At the last meeting of the local metal 
trades council held May 19 at Portsmouth, 
. Va., the question of taking no part by the 
affiliated locals in the American plan shop 
committee at the Norfolk Navy Yard, was 
discussed for and against by the delegates 
until a late hour, and the result was that 
no positive action was agreed on, as the ma- 
jority of the affiliated locals failed by vote 
to arrive at any understanding whatever, 
and adjourned to let the matter at issue 
be decided by a referendum vote of various 
local lodges affiliated with the local metal 
trades council, and in the face of the fact 
that the president of the Metal Trades De- 
partment recommended otherwise at a previ- 
ous meeting of the local council, at which 
time he was called to decide and recom- 
mend a future trades union practical move- 
ment in connection with the stand to be 
taken in connection with the abolishment 
of the non-union American plan shop com- 
mittee. 

The delegates. representing the Boiler- 
makers, Machinists and Asbestos Workers’ 
International Unions did everything possible 
- to convince the opposition that the Amer- 
ican plan shop committee was nothing less 
than an entering wedge to. disrupt the la- 
bor movement in any shop or plant, or gov- 
ernment navy yard, and I must say that the 
Boilermakers’ delegates did their part and 
fought to a finish till meeting adjourned, 
and right on the job in’ opposition to any 
American plan shop committee, was 
Brothers Phelps, secretary of Local 57, 
Johnakin, chairman of shop committee, and 
Brothers Savage, Perkins and Dough, who 
took an active part during the rather hot 
debate for and against the American plan 
shop committee at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


I am sorry to have to report that the 
election of officers for the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor was carried out even 
before the resolution committee had made 
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their report, and I must say the election 
of officers proceeded without any serious op- 
position on the part of the delegates and 
Brother Stewart was re-elected by a vote of 
111:to 81 for Brother Duncan, a member of 
Machinists Lodge No. 441 of Portsmouth, 
Va. However, Brother Stewart got a ma- 


jority vote, although chairman of the Amer- 


ican plan shop committee at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. 

The following day after the election of 
officers a resolution come up on the floor 
of the convention requesting an investiga- 
tion as to why the American plan shop com- 
mittee was permitted to function at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard and in direct opposition 


to the Metal Trades Department of the 


American Federation of Labor, as well as 
the international unions that so far we have 
heard from, or why the president of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Labor was chairman of 
that American plan shop committee, 

The above mentioned resolution caused 
considerable discussion among many of the 


delegates for and against it, and the result 


was that a motion was made and carried 
to table the resolution, which cut off any 
further debate on the then pending resolu- 
tion. Let all Virginia trades unionists, re- 
gardless of what had occurred at Richmond, 
Va., during late convention, will profit by 
that experience for the future protection of 


the organized labor movement not only in 


Virginia, but the general organized labor 
movement of our country, so that the work- 
ers may be protected as they should be. 

With best wishes for a successful and 
continued effort on the part of the labor 
movement is the hope of the undersigned. 

I am yours truly and fraternally, Thos. 
Nolan, I. V. P. 


| 


Portsmouth, Va, 

June 5th I was notified to go to Richmond 
to attend the funeral as a representative of 
the International Brotherhood of the late 
brother-in-law of the editor of our official 
Journal, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Le 
Masurier, assistant Adjutant General of Vir- 
ginia who was severely injured in a auto- 
mobile accident and died from the effects 
of it. 

Services were held at the family residence 
on the afternoon of June 6th, and later on 
at St. Peters Catholic Church with Father 
Haier officiating. Delegations from Legion 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, Spanish War 
Veterans, Knights of Columbus, state and 
city officials, as also a large number of 
private citizens representing business and 
labor, who were there to pay their respects 
to a comrade and brother. 

Colonel Le Masurier was buried in the 
uniform of his office by request. When 
taken to the hospital following the injury, 
he said, “Bury me in my uniform with the 
United States flag over me.” 


Colonel Le Masurier was a soldier and a 


patriotic citizen, and at all times devoted to 
his adopted state and no public .official was 
more loyal to the interest of Virginia and 
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America than the late Colonel Joseph Le 
Masurier, Assistant Adjutant General and 
United States property and disbursing of- 
ficer of Virginia. He was a good citizen, 
a faithful husband and father, and was al- 
ways prompt in conducting the affairs un- 
der his supervision, firm, honest, consider- 
ate and obliging. 

His superiors in office held him in the 
greatest esteem, as his honesty and truth- 


fulness was never questioned, as an officer, 
a gentleman, and a true friend, for to him 
a good name was better than riches. 


He leaves a devoted wife and family to 
mourn his loss, as well as a legion of 
friends in every walk of life in the state and 
city of the Old Dominion and Richmond, Va. 
—Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
Period, May 16th, to June 16th, 1925, inclusive. 


Battle Creek, Mich., June 16th, 1925. 


At the conclusion of my last report I was at 
Davenport, Ia., assisting the members of 
Lodge 377 in bringing back into our organi- 
zation a number of suspended members. I 
am pleased to report that considerable prog- 
ress was made and Lodge 377 should show 
an increase in membership within the next 
30 days. The active members of Lodge 377 
fully realize the necessity of bringing into 
our organization all boilermakers, helpers 
and apprentices working at our trade, know- 
ing that unless we maintain an effective 
organization that it will only be a matter of 
time until the conditions in the shops will 
become worse and wages will be reduced, 
as well as less favorable working conditions 
established. 

On May 17th, I went to Kewanee, IIl., to 
meet with the members of Lodge 195 and 
discuss with them the advisability of start- 
ing an organizing campaign in that city. 


After arriving in Kewanee I got in touch 


with Brother Behnke, President of the Lo- 
cal and through: him arranged a meeting 
with several other members and a thorough 
discussion was had on the advisability and 
posssibility of making an effort to organize 
the men employed at our trade. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those I was able to 
meet that if a campaign was to be started 
that it should be a general one among all 
the organizations in the city of Kewanee, 
feeling that better results would be ob- 
tained. I was assured by our members that 
if a General Campaign was started that I 
would receive the co-operation of the mem- 
bers of Lodge 195. After discussing the 
situation at length I wrote Grand Lodge 
Headquarters conveying to them the in- 
formation and opinion of the members of 
Lodge 195 and recommended that the dif- 
ferent organizations assign a Grand Lodge 
officer to Kewanee for the purpose of put- 
ting'on a General Organizing Campaign. I 


- have since been advised that a copy of my 


letter has been forwarded to the President 
of the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, requesting 
that he get in touch with the heads of the 
different organizations and try and have 
them assign a Grand Lodge Officer. I have 
also advised the members of our organiza- 
tion to have the Central Trades Council to 
write Brother Green, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and _ Brother 


Walker, President of the Illinois State Fed- 


eration of Labor, asking their co-operation 
in putting the above program into effect. 
While in Kewanee I had the pleasure of 
visiting the Kewanee boiler works in com- 
pany with Brother Behnke, President of our 
local and met General Manager Moore, who 
gave his permission for me to go through 
the plant. There is no reason why we should 
not have a good local organization in 
Kewanee and the men employed there re- 
ceiving much better wages than they now 
receive, this however, will not be brought 
about until the men themselves realize the 
necessity of organization. After concluding 
with what work I could do at Kewanee, I 
returned to Davenport, Ia., and made a fur- 
ther investigation in regard to the Gas 
Holder that is being erected at Moline, IIl., 
by the Stacy Manufacturing Company. While 
we have a few members on the Gas Holder 
job, we have not a sufficient number to de- 
mand the scale of wages that is generally 
paid on such work. I have advised the men 
that are working on the Gas Holder job to 
continue on same with the object in view 
of trying to make a union job out of it. 
Before leaving Davenport I discussed mat- 
ters with Brother Carney, President and 
Business Agent of Lodge 377, who assured 
me that he would keep in close touch with 
the situation in the Tri-Cities. 


On Thursday, May 28th, I was called home 
on account of sickness of my wife and re- 
mained there until June 11th. On June 
11th, I was instructed by President Frank- 
lin to go to Battle Creek, Mich., and assist 
the members of Lodge 127 on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad in building up our local 
lodge at that point. On account of just 
arriving in Battle Creek, I have not had 
time to make a personal investigation of the 
situation here, but hope to be able to report 
some good news from this point in the 
next issue of our monthly journal. 


The best information I have been able to 
receive the men employed on railroads that 
have Company Unions are very much dis- 
satisfied with the wages and working condi- 
tions that are being imposed on them by. 
the Company Union General Chairmen and 
the railroad officers and it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me but what they will soon rebell 
against this fake organization. I have 
talked to a number of men who are work- 
ing on roads that have Company Unions and 
I have failed to find one man who will say 
that the Company Union is being run in the 
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interest of the members. The situation be- 
come so serious on one road just recently 
that they were compelled to reestablish the 
check off system as the men were refusing 
to pay any more dues into it. I feel sat- 
isfied that when the industrial conditions 
of the country improve it will be goodbye 
for the Company Unions and they will soon 
become a thimg of the past. 


In conclusion I desire to urge upon our 
Local Lodges to maintain a 100 per cent 
organization and be ready to move when the 
opportunity presents itself for more money 
which they are justly entitled to. Our Lo- 
cal Lodges Should also arrange to elect a 
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delegate to our coming convention which 
convenes on September 14th at Kansas City, 
Mo. There are a number of matters of 
great importance to our organization that 
will no doubt come before the convention 
for action and every local in good standing 
in our Brotherhood should not fail to eleet 
at least one delegate who they have confi- 
dence in to represent them at the conven- 


tion. Trusting that the above report will 
meet with your approval and with best 
wishes and kindest regards te all. I remain 
fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, Interna- 
tional Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the Period From May 16th to June 17th, 1925. 


Vancouver, B. C., 
June 17th, 1925. 

When I made my last report for the Jour- 
nal we were engaged in organizing a cam- 
paign among our possible membership here 
in Vancouver and vicinity, and since then 
we have been making some headway in that 
direction. 

In this connection an open orgamzing 
meeting is held each Monday evening; a 
propaganda circular-notice dealing with var- 
ious. features of our union as well as. the 
fabor movement in general is being issued 
each week; one of the shops or yards is 
visited each day during the noon period and 
in other ways the prospective members are 
being reached in an endeavor to interest 
them to the extent of becoming members. 

Some time back about twelve of our peo- 
ple employed by the B. C. Marine Engineer- 
ing Works walked off the job for an in- 
crease in pay, and as a result of a day’s 
strike were successful in securing about 
four cents per hour increase, returning to 
work with the determination to continue 
their efforts in that direction as soon as 
the men in the Wallace Shipyards were 
ready to make a move also. 

On the tenth about 35 men, consisting of 
riveters, caulkers, reamers, holdersons and 
heaters, employed in the latter yard walked 
off the job in connection with an increase of 
wages and other matters and as negotia- 
tions were under way with that company for 
an agreement and increase in wages, the 
men after being out a day and a half agreed 
to return to work pending the results of 
said negotiations. 

After meeting the management of that 
company on several occasions during the 
past week, in company with a committee 
of the men, we were finally made an offer 
of about 2% cents per hour increase, which 
was not at all satisfactory to the men con- 
cerned, so they voted almost unanimously 


to cease work until the company met their 
request in regard to an increase in wages. 

On that account the hull department em- 
ployes in both the Wallace and the B. C. 
Marine works walked off the job today, tak- 
ing with them on this occasion the fitters 
and bolter-ups, which involves about eight 
men. Other than a few burners, who it is 
hoped to get out, this move was a 100 per 
cent strike of those directly concerned, and 
they are now asking for a rate of 82 cents 
per hour for mechanics; 68 cents for ream- 
ers and holder-ons, and 621% cents for help- 
ers. and heaters. 

On account of the unsettled situation that 
is existing here and in view of the fact 
that there is also a number of men of our 
trade still unemployed in this vicinity, the 
men of our trade are advised not to come 
to Vancouver, B. C., at the present time. 

Some headway is also being made to se- 


cure the proposed rate on field work for 


this vicinity which, if secured, will. be lower 
than in those places where the men of our 
trade have maintained their organization. 

Extreme Short-Time C. P. R. Back Shops. 

The management of the western lines of 
the C. P. R. have again notified the .em. 
ployes of their back shops that it is their 
intentions to close said shops 2% working 
days over and above the forty-hour week, 
this month, which is what they have been 
doing for the past five months, other than 
this time they are making it four hours 
more, 

In place of that situation getting better 
the reverse is true, so it would seem to be 
up to those men to again push and push to 
the limit this time the move for the “mini- 
mum forty-hour week” even if it does in- 
volve a reduction in staff, as that road has 
been carrying more shopmen on their pay 
roil, for the past four years, than the, could 
possibly furnish decent time for. — Yours 
fraternally, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period, May 16 to June 15, 1925, Both Inclusive.) 


Chicago, Ill., June 15, 1925. 
Organization. 
Attended regular meeting Lodge 434 on 
May 25 and Lodge 1 May 27 at Chicago. 


May 23, 27 and 28 before Travelers’ Insur- 


ance Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., and Illinois 
State Industrial Commission, City Hall 


Square Bldg., Chicago, Re: Workmen’s Com- 


ny 
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pensation case. Conference President 
Franklin, Ft. Dearborn Hotel, May 30. Head- 
quarters, Kansas City, Kas., June 5 to 10 
Re: Organization matters Lodges 5, 744, 
306 and 676 and Workmen’s Compensation 
case, Bro. Harry McGowan, Lodge 83, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
IHlinois Workmen’s Compensation. 

Of interest to our membership, business 
agents in particular, the following adjust- 
ment of workmen’s compensation is here- 
with reported in order to assist in some fu- 
ture case that may arise. Bro. Harry Mc- 
Gowan (helper), Lodge No. 83, Kansas City, 
-Mo., while employed on a Babcock-Wilcox 
water tube boiler installation job at Joliet, 
Ill., was injured on November 26, 1923. For 
weeks in a hospital. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. (Chicago) complied with the IIli- 
nois Workmen’s Compensation Act (1923) 
with regard to compensation and medical 
care. Bro. McGowan, receiving weekly in- 
demnity at $14 per week for 78 consecutive 
weeks, a total of $1,092. After certain pre- 
liminary work, Bro. McGowan came to Chi- 
cago, Ill., from his home in Kansas City, 
Kas., and I am pleased to report, that we 
have succeeded in securing for him under 
date of May 28, 1925, what is termed a 
‘lump sum settlement.” Satisfactory under- 
standing derived the following indemnity: 


%5% loss, right arm based upon 150 


weeks’ indemnity at $14......... $2,100.00 
35% loss, right leg based upon’ 61% 
weeks’ indemnity at $14......... 57.50 
, $2,957.50 
Less interest refund covered by Ar- 
ticle 9 Compensation ‘‘Act”...... 171.07 
Netting Bro. McGowan, a “lum 
Mut SCLLIOINenL OL...) oe. se ass $2,786.43 
Plus 78 weeks deferred payments @ 
Bre te WRrette eG aus, si keke ee aan $1,092.00 
Plus hospital and medical care in- 
PES OE Ee Peete sie erie cis ila celk que 678.72 
ope | Luedlle’ 5 Sg a Sih aaa SIS or $4,557.15 
The maximum under the Illinois ‘Act’ 


being $3,750, it will be noted, that the ad- 
justment agreed to and approved by the 
“commission” on May 28, 1925, resulted in 
much greater benefit to Bro. McGowan, 
than the customary method of engaging 
“counsel” and carrying the matter into 
court. While at headquarters, provision was 
made whereby Bro. McGowan’s interests 
are safeguarded. By arrangement at Chi- 
eago, the funds are deposited to his credit 
in the “Brotherhood State Bank” and our 
international office has accepted trustee- 
ship, so that investment or other enterprise 
will result in the greatest good to the bene- 
ficiary. This adjustment was accomplished 
without the expense of a “hearing” by an 
arbitrator, the cost of an attorney and the 
time and expense involved in ‘‘rounding up” 
witnesses, etc. While the case has been 
pending since November, 1923, date of in- 
jury, I am pleased to advise that the co- 
operation derived from the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company and the courtesy and assist- 
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ance rendered by the Illinois Industrial 
Commission in closing out this case, in be- 
half of Bro. Harry McGowan is thoroughly 
appreciated and while “lump sum” settle- 
ments are not usually approved of, the fact 
that our “international office” has co-oper- 
ated with regard to the deposit and safe- 
guarding of the money involved, made it 
possible for the undersigned to secure this 
final adjustment. 
Death and Disability Benefits. 


$414,889.07 

SANUBPYS 2D tate eee 6 Sa 4,225.00 
Februaryy.?25) Se i wee. 3,425.00 
MaAVORE (2G. jieiteid Bop 5 kce lt 4,975.00 
PETE ie Bie sh ativy tae feel. w cate 4,425.00 
CIVOTOANM (oe hs Sadeles Oe $431,939.07 


Previously reported period, January 1, 
1907, to December 31, 1924, (18) consecutive 
years, gradual and consistent increase in 
the payment of death and disability bene- 
fits. The figures show conclusively what 
it means to the membership to “‘keep in good 
standing.” Something to think about. In 
“April, ’25,” alone there were (13) full 5 
year benefit claims paid at $300.00 each, 
one at $225.00, one at $100.00 and one for 
the loss of an eye, $200.00. Until such time 
as our “Brotherhood” has a more beneficial 
method, let us safeguard ourselves within 
the “present” death and disability law. We 
have (90) consecutive days’ time in which 
to pay each month’s dues, so why neglect 
to do so. “Reinstatements” are not popular 
with any “trade unionist” and simply mean 
the rebuilding of continuous “good” stand- 
ing. 9 

Convention. 

After a 5 year lapse, our “Brotherhood” 
meets in convention in the banquet hall, 
Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo., on Mon- 
day, September 14, 1925. Let us endeavor 
to make a success of our “Fourteenth Con- 
solidated Convention.” Delegates, you will 
recall, must be elected within 60 days prior 
to convening. This means within the period 
July 14 to September 14, 1925. Notwith- 
standing the reverses we have met up with, 
during 1920, ’21, ’22, ’23 and ’24, let us pro- 
duce a delegation that we may be proud of 
and let us enact such legislation, that the 
best interests of the organization will be 
served. Things are mighty unsatisfactory. 
However, they might be worse. 


MORAL. 


“A baby can tear wall paper off the wall, 
but it requires a skilled decorator to put it 
ons 

I am fraternally yours, Jos. P. Ryan, In- 
ternational Vice President. 


STANDARD FARM PRODUCTS. 


Washington.—Standardization of farm 
products is making rapid progress, according 
to a report made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Federal grades 
now obtain for 30 kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables, a number of which have been 
adopted by the states. The department’s 
standardization program began in 1916, 
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EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF MAY, 1925. 


Name Lodge No 
BrovwJames Sullivans os sore eee wes 3: 
BEC. MV MGDONaI euic as cs diss sueus aneee eieaielale 302 
Bron ee Sh Tate ae eae its ors, re toe en ateite: weal 22 
Bro cOlander! Youn eo ee eee 84 
Brow Sc Lela & Bele Oe eee ieee aaa 159 
Bros RwiStanberry aoe) habissceicnvs ok ete 38 
Bro. Otto Starr..,..... ces seceeesevees 38 
BroieCouwisOrner Sse ow wisi tesas ean eres 569 
Bro. ks De ook a hi Va a ee ee 182 
BSP Oe NV Ys) OWN BY etatavieriotarsiicsonisie vo" Sean eens 218 


Total Death Claims Paid During May, 1925 


To Whom Benefit Was Paid 
Estate of James Sullivan............. $300.00 


William McDonald, father............ 100.00 
Mrs. Christie Drogsvold, Sisteri= au. 225.00 
Mrs. Lena L. Young, wifes: Gaines 300.00 
Miss Fannie E. Fields, daughter...... 300.00 
Judith Stanberry, daughter i/egtacak teieacke 300.00 
Hlizabeth” Staral; Wife : (2h). ..ep eee 300.00 
Alice’ AY’ Bulger, sisters . 0.00 ete aleete 100.00 
Mrs: J. E. Doyle and Mr. W. S. 
Hook, sister and brother..... 225.00 
Katherine Young, WIT?) cc thn beeen 300.00 
oo MS gE Ue SR et naa AOS RUNS RN Se ec a $2,450.00 


Correspondence 


Chicago, Illinois. 
To Organized Labor: 
Greetings: 

One of the largest prison labor contracting 
firms in the country, controlling seventeen 
big prison factories, has announced that it 
is taking its advertised brands out of the 
prisons. The official announcement of the 
company says: “There exists among the 
trade a certain reluctance to handle prison 
made products.” 


This “reluctance” is the direct outgrowth 
of the activities of organized labor against 
the evil. But the victory is“not won, only 
the first skirmish. There are other prison 
labor contractors, and garments are still be- 
ing made in prisons. The branded products 
of only one company have been driven out 
of the prisons, but branded garments of 
other prison labor contractors and un- 
branded prison made goods Sstill flood the 
markets. 


Organized Labor can easily Tevalon in 
every merchant that “reluctance” to handle 
prison made goods. Every local union should 
immediately create a “Prison Labor Commit- 
tee,” made up of both men and women, and 
if there are no women in the local, wives 
of members should be asked to serve. Se- 
cure literature from this office so commit- 
tee members will have all the facts, then 
send a committee to call on each merchant 
to discuss the matter personally. Show them 
in a friendly. spirit that free garment work- 
ers are their customers, and that convicts 
never buy from them. The fact should be 
stressed that infected garments are never 
good values and that convicts can be em- 
ployed under the “state use” system without 
competing with free labor and legitimate 
manufacturers. 

Convince the merchant that Organized La- 
bor is working for justice and not merely 
selfish ends; that it will not patronize any 
merchant who handles prison made goods, 
and that its members will demand the Union 
Label, and the unbranded garments will be 
driven out as the branded ones have been. 

- Will you please send us the name of the 


secretary of your Prison Labor Committee, 
so we can forward necessary supplies? 

Respectfully yours, Robert J. Noren, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Union-Made Garment Mfrs. 
Assn. of America. T. A. Rickert, General 
President, United Garment Workers of 
America. Vice-President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir & Bro.: 


I take pleasure in writing a short article 
for the Journal on the conditions in the con- 
tract shops of Norfolk, Va., at one time em- 
ploying a large number of Boiler Makers, 
but at this time a job is hard to get. But 
in the face of all the odds we are increasing 
our membership, and I will say the Boiler 
Makers in the contract shops around Tide- 
water, Va., know what the effects of the 
American open shop plan means by the way 
their wages were cut and the rotten condi- 
tions. 

Brother Casey, the writer, was chairman 
of the so-called shop committee in the Navy 
Yard Boiler Shop, and a delegate to the) 
Metal Trade Council of Portsmouth, Va., 
but I am very much afraid unless the local 
council gets away from the ideas of trying 
to run the Union on the American Open 
Shop Plan I don’t think Local No. 57 will be 
a party to help them out with their plan, 
as we have tried every way possible to con- 
vince them that it was the wrong way to 
carry on a union organization. 


‘I was elected a delegate to represent the 
Portsmouth, Va., Local Metal Trade Council 
at the state convention at Richmond last 
May, but, believe me, I was some pleased 
that I was not there when a resolution was 
introduced to investigate why union men 
and officers of the Virginia State Federation 
of Labor, as well as the local Metal Trade 
Council of Portsmouth were active in the 
American Open Shop Plan in the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. Now brothers of organized la- 
bor, could you believe it, that resolution was 
voted down by the well oiled machine of 
so-called union men. As it stands now, we 


es wg 
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have what we call a Nigger in the Wood 
Pile. But from the way things look I hope 
by the next issue of the -Journal we will 
have the pile of wood moved so we will 
see the shadow of the burhead. 

Brother Casey, as this is my first attempt 
to write, I pe you can find space for it, 
as I do want the members of the organiza- 
tion to know what we are up against trying 
to keep the union going in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. 

With best wishes and hoping to see this 
in next month’s Journal, I am your fra- 
ternally, D. E, Johnakin, Financial Secre- 


_ tary Local 428,- Norfolk, Va. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


At the request of Captain Hobson, Presi- 


dent of the International Narcotic Education 
Association, I am sending under separate 
cover copy of a document entitled, ‘‘The 
Peril of Narcotic Drugs,’ and am enclosing 
copy of a letter sent to all superintendents 
of education and superintendents of schools, 
which will give you some idea of the plan 
on foot to instruct the youth through their 
teachers and parents. 

This is in the nature of an emergency, na- 


_tion-wide program and will be pushed for- 


ward to completion through the end of this 
year and the next scholastic year. 

Captain Hobson informs me that the 
board of directors of the International Nar- 
cotic Education Association, at their spring 
meeting in Los Angeles, May 12, 1925, be- 
side approving the carrying to couipletion 
of the nation-wide teachers’ and parents’ 
program, adopted a resolution for a world 
conference on narcotic education, to be held 
in the summer of 1926, in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial celebration in Phila- 
delphia, to be preceded by a program of in- 
tensive study and research, attended by 


widespread educational publicity, and fol- 


lowed by the practical application of stand- 
ard policies and programs in all lands. I 
am enclosing copy of the resolution. 

Captain Hobson, as president of the Jn- 
ternational Narcotic Education Association, 
has officially requested me to introduce a 
bill in Congress for an appropriation for a 
fitting participation in the conference by the 
government of the United States as host to 
the governments of other lands. This I 
have agreed to, as it will be in pursuance 
of the resolution adopted at the Geneva con- 
ference cdémmitting the nations to a policy 
of narcotic education. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to you 
that this problem is challenging all nations 
and has become serious and urgent. Take 
the situation in America for instance. In 
1919 the special survey of the Treasury De- 
partment reported the number of addicts in 
the United States as exceeding 1,000,000, 
and increasing. In the February, 1925, issue 
of Current History, Fred A. Wallis, Commis- 
sioner of Corrections, New York City, says: 
“Of all the plagues visited upon our land, 
drug addiction is by far the most horrible 


and the most deadly * * *, The increase in 
narcotics has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in crime * * * Heroin changes a mis- 
demenant into a desperado of the most 
vicious type * * * 60 per cent of the inmates 
in all penal and correctional institutions of 
New York are users or sellers of drugs 
* * * There must be in the greater city of 
New York close to 200,000 drug addicts of 
the underworld type * * * There are many 
more of whom nothing is officially known.” 
The health officer of Chicago, investigating 
cause of crime there, found drug addiction 
alarming among the youth of both sexes. 
Last year the Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral reported that more than 40 per cent of 
all prisoners being convicted in Federal 
courts were addicts and that the number 
is increasing. Judge McAdoo of the New 
York City courts estimates that of the thou- 
sands of addicts who have appeared before 
him, 98 per cent were below the age of 30 
and 98 per cent were Heroin addicts, The 
members of this gang in turn soon start 
recruiting other gangs. I am anxious to 
learn your sentiments as a representative 
citizen who reflects and helps to create pub- 
lic opinion. It would be gratifying to hear 
from you, that you and those whom you 
contract, approve the proposed conference, 
and, in principle, the proposed bill for the 
participation of our government, and that in 
your columns you will co-operate to make 
the conference a success of lasting benefit to 
humanity. 

The object of this letter is to ascertain 
from editors the measure of public opinion 
this bill will receive. 

Hoping to have a helpful letter in reply 
at your early convenience, I am sincerely 
yours, Walter F. Lineberger. Member of 
Congress, 9th District of California. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish the following in the Jour- 
nal: 

The members of Lodge No. 38 wish to ex- 
press their deepest sympathy to the widow 
of our late Brother Otto Staral, who died 
April 11, 1925. 

Brother Staral was a valued employe of 
the Drake-Williams Mount Company, work- 
ing in the boiler shop for twenty-three 
years, and was held in high esteem by his 
fellow brothers and friends. 

The funeral was held at the family home, 
5564 Mayberry Ave., April 14, 1925, and 
burial was in West Lawn Cemetery. 

Fraternally yours, Geo. J, Hoody, Sam Mel- 
len, Jas. D. Murphy, Committee. 


Long Beach, Calif. 

The more I think of the way we are get- 
ting knifed in Washington, especially after 
Congress adjourns, the more I wonder how 
long the people will stand for this bureau- 
cratic system, of government, which is be- 
coming more openly defiant of the people’s 
rights and traditions each:year. We are be- 
ing Hooverized, Hughesified, and without 
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meaning to be sacrelegious, may I not say 
crucified, insofar as the common people’s 
interests are concerned or taken into con- 
sideration. Is this what they call “safe and 
sane’’? 


The government of the country is being 
taken out of the hands of our elected of- 
ficials more and more every year, until to- 
day, between the bureau system and the veto 
power, so much used now, it would appear 
that our Congress really has no business in 
Washington. Their meeting and making 
laws to govern the country is apparently a 
farce. Their work is either vetoed or later 
declared unconstitutional if the law itself 
does not suit the moneyed power at Wash- 
ington. What will we call this “incipent in- 
sanity’’? 

Do I hear the usual exclamation when- 
ever criticism is used, “another ‘Red’’? Yes, 
it is being used at every turn as a gag by 
the autocrats. I need not deny this. But I 
do often wonder why there isn’t more reds. 
It may be that the people are like me, hoping 
that this last veto or the last bureaucratic 
ruling will teach the country a lesson so 
that at next election we will send to Wash- 
ington men who will insist that the govern- 
ment be run in the interest of all the peo- 
ple instead of as now for the few. 


One would think that the lesson of the 
Russian revolution brought about by just 
such autocratic action and bureaucratic sys- 
tems, would throw a scare into our pluto- 
cratic leaders. 
thing by precedent? 
those who won’t see.” 

All the republics of the world who have 
preceded us, some of them more powerful 
than we are, or will ever be, either became 
monarchist or were absorbed by other na- 
tions when their governments usurped the 
people’s rights, the people losing confidence 
in them, and when the time came that they 
were attacked the people refused to fight. 
Why? What would they fight for a change 
of masters? Human nature has not changed 
and it never will. Give the people some 
reason to think that their interests are at 
stake and they will fight to the last man. 
But take away that incentive and you have 
what? A nation of slaves who would only 
fight under compulsion, and that kind of 
an army never won a war. ‘“‘We cannot ex- 
ist half slave and half free,” 

Well, let us be fair. Who gave Hughes 
the right to scrap our ships? Who gave him 
the right to mix up in a proposed world’s 
court? The people voted his party seven 
million majority against any connection 
with Europe’s league of nations or any other 
old world politics. Then why did he do it? 
Why those trips to London? 

Now it’s his successor, Kellogg; who seems 
to feel that we must get mixed up in their 
broils over there. Apparently those trips 
and sojourns in London are not good for our 
American officials. They are so well treated 
“you know” that they forget that their en- 
tertainers have their own country’s interest 
in view, and are simply handing them out 


“None so bland as 


Will they never learn any- . 
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a little bull, a slang word I must admit, but 
with a world of meaning and unfortunately 
true. Has our Uncle Sam lost his cuteness 
in selecting statesmen? It would appear so. 
Fraternally yours, Dominic Kane. 


Kast Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

A fresh impetus to the building up of 
Lodge 585, through the medium of the spe- 
cial dispensation granted by the Grand 
Lodge, seems to give encouragement to the 
belief that at last, after long delay, many 


of the delinquents in this line of business 


in Boston and vicinity will soon be enrelled 
members again. The unexpected but still 
welcome appearance of Brother Jasper Davis 
at the June 38rd meeting of Lodge 585 in- 
fused fresh courage into the hearts of the 
members, because he gave the boys goods 
sound advice as to their conduct of an or- 
ganizing campaign, that if lived up to is 
sure. Already since his appointment as a 
special international organizer, Brother Rob- 
ert Henderson has brought a number of men 
back into the fold. 


To those who know the situation here, 
and the peculiar circumstances, the work 
laid out for Brother Henderson is of such 
a nature that it shall require great energy 
and much diplomacy to achieve results, but 
if genuine enthusiasm and a determination 
to do his level best, to the fullest extent of 
his physical and mental powers, is any indi- 
cation of the likelihood of suceess, then, 
with the sacredly pledged co-operation of 
the energetic president of Lodge 585, Brother 
G. Jordan, and his fellow members, it does 
really look as if the outlook is more en- 
couraging than it has been for a long time. 

As has been pointed out so many times 
by Brother J. N. Davis in his heart to heart 
talks before members and “former members” 
of this organization, sobriety of thought, 
speech and action are essential assets for 
the continuous success of any movement 
that has been inaugurated for the advance- 


ment of the working conditions of men and: | 


women, and in the great industrial center 
where the octopus of bootlegging stretches 
out its slimy tenacle, crushing out the life, 
both physical and mental of so many deluded 
victims, it is refreshing to know that here 
in Massachusetts we have some men who do 
not hesitate whenever the occasion arises to 
bring justice to bear on those who are en- 
gaged in that business “so called’—that 
stifles ambition and tends to sap the vitality 
of many wage earners and organized labor 
in Massachusetts is deepky grateful to Chief 
of Police William H. Finn of Marlboro, 
Mass., who is performing wonderful work in 
checking the onward sweep of the forces 
that would break the “morale” of union men 
and women, thus making them easy prey 
for the machine-lions of their industrial op- 
pressors. Chief Finn understands well the 
philosophy of trade unionism, At the out- 
break of the World War he was a member 
of the Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union of his 
native town, and the red blood of unionism 
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that flowed through his veins stimulated 
him to perform deeds of outstanding brav- 
ery in Flanders Field, where he poured out 
his crimson life fluid in defense of Old 
Glory and for the perpetuation of world 
democracy; meriting for him several cita- 
tions and promoting him from private to 
major, so that it is not at all surprising 
that Brother Finn is alive to the fact that 
the future security of the nation rests large- 
ly upon the well preserved physical frames 
and the evenly balanced mental grasp of the 
daily toilers, a condition which he is en- 
deavoring by the exercises of his splendid 


“powers of manhood to always preserve. 


Yours fraternally, Daniel B. McInnes, C. 
Sati: 586. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with deep regret that I am asking 
space to announce to the membership of our 
organization and the readers of the Journal 
the departure from this life of Mrs. Lulu 
Coots, the widow of the late lamented Inter- 
national Vice-President John Coots. While 
Mrs. Ceots has been in poor health for a 
number of years, suffering from heart dis- 
ease and other complications, although she 


has been able to be about more or less, the 


direct cause of death which occurred on 
Sunday, June 7th, was due to a paralytic 
stroke, which she suffered on Saturday the 
6th, from which she never rallied. 


She survived good cld Jack just about 17 
months. She is survived by three married 
daughters, Mrs. Della Quarles, Mrs. Lucy 
Frazier and Mrs. Nona Stargars; also a 
sister and some grandchildren. 


Mrs. Coots was a woman of very pleasing 


_ disposition and was well liked by everyone 


who had the good fortune to know her and 
her absence will be felt by all her relations 
and friends alike, who deeply sympathize 
with her family in their bereavement, In- 
terment was in Calvary Cemetery on Wed- 
nesday, June 10th. May her soul rest in 
peace, 
Yours fraternally, J. J. Murphy, L. 322. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


On May 18th I was informed by captain 
of the local police that a J. E. Harrison 


-had been found dead in a hotel, death being 


caused by natural causes. After visiting 
morgue to identify body, it came to my mind 


. that deceased brother had often mentioned 
«, the name of Brother Jerry Hannigan of San 
-' Francisco, Calif., and in an effort to locate 
,..someone. belonging to Brother Harrison I 


oe 


embalmed, face shaven and new undergar- | 


‘sent Brother Hannigan a telegram asking 
if he knew of any relatives of dead brother, 
“. and in turn was 
had a brother in Sidney, Australia, whom I 


informed that deceased 


immediately sent cablegram. 
During the days that lapsed I had body 


“ments put on corpse, ‘so that the priest I 


had spoken to could arrange to bless the 
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body before burial. I was compelled to ar- 
range for burial to take place ten days after 
date of death, owing to the fact I had not 
heard from R. Harrison of Australia. 

To my surprise I received cable from Mrs. 
Began Leichhardt of Australia of May 3lst 
regretting late arrival of news of death and 
asking that I send particulars by mail. This 
I did at once and am awaiting a reply to 
see if she is satisfied with outcome of my 
efforts, or if changes are desired I am will- 
ing to do as she asks. 

Brother Harrison had tramped all over the 
country, working in most every state frem 
coast to coast, always carrying a good card 
until, as one will hear of occasiomally, he 
became careless and became suspended, He 
then reinstated and at the time of death 
was in good standing for one year, which 
was far from being enough to defray ex- 
penses of burial. 

This card should be a lesson to a lot of 
brothers who are careless in keeping their 
card up to date. Always remember that a 
card kept as it should assures one of a good 
burial and that in itself is worth a lot. 

For the benefit of brothers’ scattered 
throughout country, I might say that work 
is very scarce in and around port of New 
York and would not advise any one to head 
for these parts. Fraternally yours, D. J. 
McGuinness. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Kindly publish the following in your next 
issue of the Journal: 

Brother William H. Young died May 13, 
1925, at the age of 51 years. Brother Young 
was a helper and a member of this Local 
for ten years. He left a wife, three daugh- 
ters and one son. Local No. 276 joins in 
sympathy with his family and friends in 
their sad bereavement. Fraternally yours, 
Lloyd Damon, C. S., L, 276. 


June 1, 1925. 


Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders’ Jour- 
nal, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Sir and Friend: 


I am going to stand for nomination and 
re-election for the. position of Judge ef the 
Supreme Court of Missouri at the next pri- 
mary election. While this announcement 
may seem a little early, yet it must be re- 
membered that the state is, quite large and 
her citizenship very numerous, consisting of 
almost 4,000,000 people, consequently it will 


-take much time and labor to place my can- 


didacy before them. 


I wish to. state that while I have been a 
member of the Supreme Court I have faith- 
fully and to the best of my knowledge and 
ability discharged the responsible duties of 
that important. office without fear or favor. 
Heretofore the people of the state have 
elected me, and I served them alone, and if 
re-elected, I will serve them again. 

Without making any invidious compari- 
son, I venture the assertion that I have per- 
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formed the duties as faithfully and well as 
any judge who was ever upon this bench. 
My health and strength is far better now 
than when you voted for me last. The mem- 
bers of the bench and bar who have seen me 
during the last few years will bear me wit- 
ness as to this assertion, and besides I 
will appear before you before long for an 
ocular inspection. I earnestly solicit your 
valuable support. 
With kindest 
wishes, yours truly, 


regards and very best 
A. M. Woodson. 


Chicago, IIl. 

Whereas, The practice of Grand Lodge 
officers and business agents, international 
organizers, after having been defeated for 
delegates to the convention from one 
lodge, transferring to another lodge, and be- 
ing elected from that lodge to the conven- 
tion, is a privilege not granted to the rank 
and file and should be abolished. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That Article 
II, Section 4, Line 16, be changed by strik- 
ing out the word “Brotherhod” and insert- 
ing the words “Local Lodge.” Fred Morloch, 
Peter Young, President; N. J. Johnson, Re- 
cording Secretary; Wm. Johnson. From 
Lodge No. 626. 


Ft. Worth, Texas, June 9, 1925. 


It might perhaps be of interest to some of 
the Brothers in this great organization to 
know that Lodge No. 96 of Ft. Worth is still 
on the map and doing some business. 


It has been a long time since we have 
asked for any space in the Journal, so we 
feel assured that we shall be granted this lit- 
tle to let you know of things here. 


Of course the strike of 1922 came very 
near putting us out of business as prac- 
tically all of our members were railroad 
men. However, there are a few of the old 
timers left and we continue to do business 
as usual. Most of our members have drifted 
to parts unknown. Some are still here work- 
ing at various trades and occupations. Out 
of all that were in the organization July 1, 
1922, we lost but a very small number by 
desertion. The large majority of them stuck 
it out as long as possible and then went into 
other lines. Our contract men remained 
loyal and held ‘things together, so after the 
fight we still had a lodge and will have as 
long as the business of boiler making con- 
tinues. 


On Thursday, May 18, we celebrated our 
thirty-third anniversary. Lodge No, 96 was 
one of the lodges that was formed at the 
consolidation of the old national and the in- 
ternational organizations. We still have our 
charter hanging on the wall and at the an- 
niversary smoker on the above mentioned 
date four of the charter members of Lodge 
No. 96 responded to the roll call. Those 
members were R. N. Parmley, No. 1123; Leo 
Bauer, No. 1124; John McFarlane, No. 1125, 
and Jack Andrews........ These, together 
with O. Henderson, L. A. Freeman, J. M. 
Craig, Bill Bigby, Tom and Shorty Robinson 
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and a few others are the ones that are car- 
rying on. 

The smoker was much enjoyed although 
this same bunch are present at each regular 
meeting. Some old time facts were pre- 
sented and the few young members who 
were present were told how things were run 
in the bygone days. 

Although this lodge is numerically weak 
the spirit is still alive and we expect to have 
our representative at the coming convention 
of the International. 

If space will permit we desire that our 
friends throughout the jurisdiction know 


that we are still doing business. Frater- 
nally, L. A, Freeman. 
Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1925. 


To the Officers and Members of the Thir- 
teenth Convention of the Consolidated 
Brotherhood: 


To the Officers and Delegates in convention 
assembled: 

We, the members of Local No. 626 I. B. 
of B. M. I. S. B. and H. of A., believe the 
time is at hand when the government of 
our organization is strong enough and pow- 
erful enough to consider some means 
whereby we can take care of our old and 
disabled brothers and their wives in es- 
tablishing a home in the future for them. 

Therefore, be it resolved at this conven- 
tion assembled that we make some progress 
to that end by an assessment of 25 cents or 
more for the month of January, 1926, and 
one per cent or more from our per capita 
tax, the same to be set aside for said pur- 
pose. That there be a board of trustees 
appointed from this convention, same to be 
made by the chair of this convention, con- 
sisting of five members to serve without pay 
for three years, chairman, vice chairman, 
secretary and treasurer and two members. 
All the funds to be placed in some bank or 
place to earn interest till the next conven- 
tion. Respectfully submitted, Committee, J. 
R. Cropp, J. R. Jackson, Thomas Cochram, 
N. J. Johnson, president, Recording Secre- 
tary Wm. Johnson, Pete Young. 


Huron, S. D. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


In reference to technical article appear- 
ing in May Jounral. In addition to Fig. 34, 
which was corrected by Brother S. Johnson 
and also noticed by the author, wish to call 
your attention to Fig. 33 and Fig. 35. 

Fig. 33, D is 16” high and E is 8” high, 
totaling 24”. How can the height of F+G 
only equal 23%” high, whereby squaring up 
the irregular figure the highest point is 
perpendicular to the base in this instance 
and D, E, F and G lay on the same division. 

Fig. 85 (1) as it is figured in the Journal 
(17 x 28—[ (6 « 8+ 2) X2]) =459 sq. in.—48 
sq. in.= 411 Sq. in. in bottom. 411 sq. inx 
36—14,796 cu. in. 14,796-+-231—64.05 gal. 

The answer I arrived at—(17<28—[(6x 
6-=- 2) x 2]) = 459 sq. in.—36 sq. in—423 sq. 
in. in bottom. 423 sq. in.x36—15,228 cu. in, 
15,228 cu. in.+231—65.92 gal. 


Petit 
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I note the length of the hypotenuse was 
used for getting area of triangles. The 
length of the hypotenuse would be greater 
than 8” if figured thus. vy 6?+6?— V 36+36 
— V72—8.485 in. Therefore surface area 
would be (8.458X2)+(11X2)415427= 
80.97 in. (80.97 < 36) + (423 X 2) =3,760.92 sq. 
in, of metal in tank. 3,760.92—144—26.11 sq. 
ft. of surface area. (3) 26.11 sq. ft.«2.55— 
66.58 lbs. of metal. 

I somewhat neglected writing in regarding 
the errors but did not know just how soon 
it had to be in your office to have same 
published in June Journal. I was reasonably 
sure that these errors would be found by 
brothers and same would be corrected in 
June Journal, but I only notice correction 
of Fig. 34, which I also had in mind. 

These technical problems are indeed in- 
teresting and I only hope that the entire 
membership takes good advantage of them. 
They are not brief but in good form. 

Trusting that you go over the above men- 
tioned problems and if they were wrong in 
May Journal I would like to see them cor- 
rected in July Journal. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 
remain, fraternally yours, M. C. Dumdey. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 25, 1925. 


Dear Mr. Casey: 

Just have your, letter and the letter of 
Mr. Dumdey, and will say his points are well 
taken. 

In the original layout a % inch jog was 
placed on the right hand side of Fig. 33, to 
make that 71% inches instead of 8 inches 
for the altitude of G. But it seems in trac- 
ing the drawing the jog was overlooked; 
which throws the diagram out of measure- 
ment, by the half inch. 

And about Fig. 35, will say I do not know 
how the 8 was substituted for the 6; but it 
was, and the correspondent is correct. The 
revised area would be: 
Full rectangle, 17x 27— 
Minus champfers, 6*6— 


459 sq. inches 
36 
Total area— 423 sq. inches 
Multiplying this by the height of 36 
inches, we have 15,228 cubic inches, and di- 
viding by 231, gives us 65.92 gallons in ves- 
sel. 
The reason these articles are not made 
brief as many members would like—is that 


- most members would not be able to follow 


_ under strictly union conditions. 


ae ee 


them. Most folks require lots of explana- 
tion and demonstration to comprehend the 
reason for things. The Author. 


: Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2, 1925. 
To All Labor Publications: ‘ 

We are pleased to inform you that a sat- 
isfactory settlement has been made with the 
SCHLITZ BEVERAGE COMPANY, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and our International 
Union, whereby this firm will again operate 
We, there- 
fore, certify that Schlitz, known as “the 
drink that made Milwaukee famous,” is 
made by union labor and we recommend 
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that you again patronize places which sell 
“Schlitz” and prove to non-union breweries 
that organized labor has power. The Pabst 
Brewing Company, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Milwaukee-Waukesha Brewing 
Company, of Waukesha, Wisconsin (also 
known as the Fox Head Springs Beverage 
Company) are still unfair to organized la- 
bor. 

We take this opportunity to express our 
sincere thanks for your splendid moral sup- 
port, which has been very helpful to us in 
gaining recognition of our organization, 
and we urge you to continue giving us your 
full support as in the past. 

With best wishes, we are, fraternally 
yours, John Rader, Joseph Obergfell, gen- 
eral secretaries, Int. Union U. B. F. C. & S. 
D. Workers of A. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Independence Day. 
Hurrah for the red, white and blue. 
And despite what cravens say, 
We'll keep Independence Day, 
And the principle of liberty pure and true. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Independence Day. 
Hurrah for our past heros’ sense and brav- 
ery. 
That same spirit is fresh today, 
Their great work will not decay, 
For we'll always love and respect their 
memories. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Independence Day. 
Hurrah for the great Washington’s sagacity, 
When he warned us to keep clear 
Of entanglements over there, 
Or it would interfere with our Country’s 
liberty. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Independence Day. 
Hurrah for the great cause of humanity. 
That’s our Country’s strongest play 
For keeping Independence Day, 
And holding it forever the land of the free. 
—Dominic Kane. 


Peru, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

At the last regular meeting of Local 384 
the following was adopted: 

It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
divine wisdom to remove from this earth 
the infant child of our brother Carl Ehlers. 
We extend to the family a heartfelt ‘sym- 
pathy in their sad hour of bereavement and 
pray that the Almighty God who knows all 
things may comfort and console them in this 
their hour of sorrow, to bear with fortitude 
their cross.—Yours fraternally, Geo. Road. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir & Brother: 
I was attracted by an article in January 
Journal relative to Boiler and Locomotive 
Inspection, and as suggested by Brother 
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Joseph Hicher of Lodge 93, I communicated 
with James Donohue, 547 Dorman St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and the information that I 
have received each week is of value to any 
person contemplating advancing or adding 
to his store of knowledge to enter a compet- 
itive examination under Civil Service for 
position as Locomotive Inspector, or as a 
Boiler Inspector with an insurance company. 

I will suggest that all Boilermakers that 
are looking for knowledge write James Don- 
ohue. — Fraternally yours, R. F. Golden, 
member of Lodge No. 249. 


Peru, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

At the last regular meeting of Local 384 
the following was adopted: 

It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
divine wisdom to remove from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy brother Henry 
Rehling. We extend to the family a heart- 
felt sympathy in their sad hour of bereave- 
ment and pray that the Almighty God who 
knows all things may comfort and console 
them in this their hour of sorrow, to bear 
with fortitude their cross.—Yours fratern- 
ally, Geo. Road. 


; Beaumont, Tex. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please publish in next issue of Journal 
the following: 

At our last regular meeting of Local 587 
the following was adopted: It has pleased 
the Almighty in His divine wisdom to re- 


move from our midst, the beloved mother 
of our worthy brother James Brennan. We 
extend to him and sisters our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their hour of sorrow to bear with 
fortitude their cross. Our charter shall be 
draped for thirty days and a copy of this 
spread on our minutes and one forwarded 
to the bereaved brother of the deceased and 
one forwarded to our official Journal for 
publication.—Z. T. Cole, W. D. Raimey, N. 
J. LaBlanc, 


Marion, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with regret that Lodge 686, Marion, 
Iowa, announces the death of the mother of 
our beloved Bro. Charles T. Bowman, who 
died June 8th, 1925. 

We, his brothers, of Pat Driscoll Lodge 
686, do hereby extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved son and family and 
pray that the Almighty God will comfort and 
guide them in life’s great battles. — Pat 
Driscoll Lodge 685. 


Marion, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is to regret that Lodge 686, Marion, 
Jowa, announces the death of the father of 
our Bro. Andrew Marshall, who died May 
27th, 1925. 

We, his brothers, extend to his son and 
family our heartfelt sympathy in this their 
hour of bereavement and sorrow, and pray 
that God may help them to bear this trial 
with fortitude——Pat Driscoll Lodge 686. 


Technical Articles 


ELEMENTS OF BOILER CALCULATION. 
By O. W. Kothe. 
VILL. 


In general, Boilermakers are acquainted 
with strengths and strains of steel work, 
mainly as their own practical judgment reg- 
isters what the metal can stand, how much 
force is required to bend it, or to rivet over 
a bar, etc. This is largely a matter of per- 
sonal feeling, as when bending a bar or 
rod in a vise or brake, you know quite def- 
initely how much bending it will stand, and 
if you straighten it out again, you know it 
is liable to crack. If it does not you have 
your doubt about its full strength value. 

Just where this begins at, or how far it 
may extend, a. person does not know. All 
most Boilermakers do know is that when 
heavy work is expected from a piece of 
plate, or rod or bar that was reworked and 
possibly strained is that they doubt its 
ability to stand up. By this it is either 
used or rejected. As a matter of fact that 
is all anybody could do, unless they them- 
selves done the straining or the piece was 
put in a testing machine to test its ability 
to hold together. 


A testing machine is one where a speci- 


men of metal similar to A of Fig. 49 is 


inserted between two jaws, which pull 
apart. This pulling apart is called putting 
the metal under “tension,” and the strength 
of the metal is spoken of as “tensible 
strength.” The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers gives data for the cor- 
rect testing of steel plates and bars as well 
as all other forms of materials. The late 
addition of the boiler code published by the 
society for $2 describes numerous tests, 
specifications for steel, and numerous 
formulas for calculating all parts of boiler 
work. 

Much of the specifications of steel has 
to do with the quality of manufacturing: 
where a specimen as at A, must have a 
tensile strength of 68 to 75 theusand pounds 
per square inch. But generally 60 thousand 
pounds is taken as a basis for most calcu- 
lation. 
pounds per square inch before rupturing; 
it: is evident that a half square inch area 
will only stand one-half as much. 


\ ‘ 


Supposing specimen A is a strip of steel. . 


Thus if a steel bar will stand 60,000 | 
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made to dimensions given and say % inch 
thick. We can then figure the middle sec- 
tion, as 

32 X14%—.375x*1.5—.5625 sq. ins. of area. 

Observe this would be a little over haif 
of a square inch in cross section. There- 
fore the ultimate strength that this speci- 
men would stand would be 


60,000 x .5625—3,373.50 Ibs. 


With about this strength of pulling apart, 
the specimen will quickly lengthen or, 
stretch and finally rupture. The measuring 
points or strip A shows that if any link 
stretches, the spaces will widen, and this 
stretching can. be measured. With good 
steel the strip should stretch uniformly as 
in strip B, which illustrates how it looks 
after the test. 

Now round pieces of steel are tested as 
well as square or rectangle specimens, and 
Fig. 50 at C and D shows the bars before 
and after testing. 

Steel must be quite mild and ductile, in 
that it is soft, and tough, so it can be bent 
cold to a full 180 degree bend as at BE and 
F and still not show a rupture. Steel or 
rivets that will not do this are of inferior 
grade, and their tensile strength should ba 
reduced. 

Elastic Limit and Yield Point. 

This is where metal will stretch to a cer- 
tain point and when the pressure is taken 
off, the metal will return to its former 
structure. Boilermakers have no _ doubt 
often observed this elastic characteristic 
in boilers under testing. They will expand 
or breathe so to speak, and when the pres- 
sure is released the metal returns, much like 
a rubber band. However, there is a limit 
of this elasticity, for when the metal is 
stretched beyond this limit, its structure is 
weakened, and the metal sets somewhat, 
and does not return fully to its former po- 
sition. 

If more power is applied the metal begins 
to stretch permanently, and this is called 
the “yield point.’ Here the specimen 
lengthens and the cross-section reduces in 
size. Beyond this point the metal will 
still stand increased pressure, but its length 
increases more pronounced until it ruptures 
entirely. Hence in all work the elastic limit 
should never be exceeded, for to do so will 
cause the fiber of the metal to lose its hold- 
ing power and it gradually gives away. 

This is evident in many pieces of work 
where a strain was effected, and the parts 
will not break just then; but later under a 
lighter load, and at less rigid strain, a break 
will occur. Workmen who particularly are 
used to scaffold work will have noticed 
that the breaking of the planks does not 
always occur under its hardest strain. But 
the break occurs after the strain was re- 
leased and the structure of, the materials 
has had opportunity to readjust itself. Then 
under the least strain and most unexpected 
time the plank breaks without warning, as 
crack, split or anything. Hence scaffold 
lumber must never be subject to abrupt 
heavy loads, or permit workmen to walk 
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carelessly on them, producing a heavy 
spring motion. If the workman is middling 
heavy and possibly carries 50 to 100 pounds 
extra, the plank will go through violent 
spring unless a person walks carefully. In 
that case the spring is removed and no harm 
is done. But it is the jolt or shock to the 
plank that does the harm. This in a meas- 
ure, we are sure, helps to explain the action 
of steel work as well. 


In Chart Fig 51 we show a diagram of 
the tests undergone by steel, wrought iron 
and cast iron. The differences between the 
three curves is very noticeable, in that steel 
enjoys the largest elongation, about .26 
inches to the unit, and will stand a tensile 
strength of abot 75,000 pounds per square 
inch. After this the metal stretches since 
the structure is pulled apart, and between 
.20 and .26 elongation, the rupture occurs. 


The curve for steel is practically a 
straight line until the stress slightly ex- 
ceeds 40,000 pounds per sq. in. At this 
point the curve bends abruptly to the right 
showing that the material undergoes a com- 
paratively great elongation with no increase 
of load. This behavior is characteristic of 
ductile materials, the point of abrupt change 
being called the “yield point.” Beyond the 
yield point the curve again rises showing 
that the stress and elongation both increase 
until the stress reaches about 75,000 Ibs. 
per sq. inch and the unit of elongation at 
about .22. This elongation is accompanied 


by a reduction in diameter which is uniform ~ 


throughout the test piece. 


The unit stress at this point is the “ulti- 
mate strength.” At this point in the test 
the rod begins ‘“‘neck,” its diameter decreas- 
ing rapidly in one portion, and the elonga- 
tion increasing rapidly under decreasing 
loads. This ‘necking,’ of the test piece is 
well shown in D Fig. 50. Rupture occurs 
at a stress of about 52,000 pounds per 
square inch, which is the breaking strength. 

The diagram for wrought iron is similar to 
that of steel, but all the values are smaller. 
The curve for cast iron is decidedly differ- 
ent. It exhibits no definite yield point, and 
the ultimate elongation is almost negligible 
as compared with that of steel. 

The first part of this chart Fig. 51 is en- 
larged at the bottom of drawing plate, thus 
showing a greatly magnified view of less 
than one square of Fig. 51. Here it is easier 
to detect the points at which the curve be- 
gins to deviate from a straight line. That is 


the point at which the elongations increase 


more rapidly than the stresses. This is the 
“true elastic limit.” This is designated by 
the letters E, L and for steel we see the 
elastic limit is approximately 38,000 lbs. of 
tensile stress per square inch. For wrought 
iron it is about 27,000 lbs., while cast iron 
does not give any; its structure is so course 
that when the elongation takes effect, the 
brittleness of the metal causes the rupture. 
However, in actual shop practice the elastic 
limit of steel is considered as being half of 
the rupturing point. Thus, for 60,000 Ibs. of 
steel, the elastic limit is thought of as 


eas - 


ey 
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around 30,000 lbs. per sq. inch, so no danger 
is met with in over-reading. 

The yield point is a fraction higher than 
the elastic limit; it being indicated by the 
letters Y. P. As the curve bends and be- 
comes horizontal the yield point is reached. 
This is also the point where deformation 
takes place, and is often called “Modulus of 
Elasticity.” Modulus Elasticity is defined as 
the ratio of any unit stress’ within the elas- 
tic limit to the accompanying unit of de- 
formation. Expressed as an equation it is 

Modulus of Elasticity—Unit of Stress 

Unit of Strain 


If the stress is one of compression or ten- 
sion, the modulus is frequently called 
“Youngs Modulus.” The condition of com- 
pression is the reverse from that of tension, 
because compressions means shrinking or 
the crushing together. Hence meter will 
compress, and in this action it shortens and 
its original size increases until a point is 
reached where the fabrics become ruptured 
by sliding apart too far, and we speak of 
this as being crushed. The crushing 
strength of good boiler steel is 95,000: lbs. 
per square inch. 

In this sort of calculation numerous laws 
as “Youngs Modulus,” ‘‘Poissons ratio,” and 
many other laws and factors to follow in a 
comprehensive study on steel calculation. 
Many of these laws are more important to 
the Structural Steel. Worker, than to the 
Boilermaker, although such training does 
not harm the Boilermaker, and enlarges his 
field of activity. 


Factor of Safety. 

Knowing the ultimate strength of a steel 
plate, we can then by a certain ratio scale 
down the figures and so stay well within 
the limits of the metal structure. Hence, 
beyond knowing where the elastic limit ex- 
ists, and the yield point, it then becomes 
an easy matter to arrange a suitable ratio 
of safety to avoid accident to the plate. The 
following discussion of the factor of safety 
is taken from ‘‘Machinery’s Handbook.” 

The factor safety may be considered as 
the product of four primary factors which 
may be designated as factors, a, b, c and d. 
Designating the Factor of Safety by F 

F-axbxcxd 

The first of these factors—a—is the ratio 
of the ultimate strength of the material to 
the elastic limit, meaning in this case, by 
elastic limit, that boundary line within 
which the material is perfectly elastic and 
takes no permanent set. For ordinary ma- 
terials, the factor-——-a—is 2; for nickel steel 
and oil tempered forgings, it is reduced to 
1k. . 
The second factor—b—depends on the 
character of the stress within the material. 
This factor is 1, for a dead load; 2 for a 
load: varying between zero and maximum; 
and 3 for a load which produces alternately 
a ‘tension and a compression equal in 
amount. 
<The third factor—-c—depends upon the 
_ Manner-in which the load is applied to the 
piece under stress. For a load gradually 
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applied, this factor is 1. For a load sud- 
denly applied this factor is 2. If the load is 
applied not only suddenly but with impact, 
this factor. must still be further increased 
in value. 

The last factor—d—may be called the 
factor of ignorance. The other factors pro- 
vide against known conditions, and this pro- 
vides against the unknown. It commonly 
varies in value between 1% and 8 and oc- 
casionally should be given as high a value 
as 10. It provides against accidental over- 
load, against unexpected severe service and 
unreliable or imperfect material, etc. When 
all the conditions are thoroughly known 
and there is no danger of over-load, this 
factor may be made equal to 1% for 
wrought iron and mild steel, and 2 for cast 
iron. 

As an example of the use of the formula 
given for the factor of safety, find the fac- 
tor of safety that should be used for a 
forged steel steam engine piston rod. The 
elastic limit will probably be slightly more 
than one-half the ultimate strength, hence, 
a-—2. The rod will be alternately in ten- 
sion and compression, hence, b=3. The 
steam pressure will be applied suddenly or 
nearly so; hence, c=—2. The material is of 
a reliable kind; hence, d—1%. Then: 

P-2x3xX2x1%-—18. 

A tabie accompanies this outline, and we 
will quote a few items as they affect the 
boiler craft. 

Table of Factors of Safety. 
Class of service. Factors 


Cay UBL Ve) (d) (f) 

TSOP be rid ne ore 2 1 J 244-3 41%-6 
Shaft carrying 

fly wheel . 1%-23 1 1% 634-9 
Steel work in 

buildings .... 2 1 1 2 4 
Steel work for 

bridges ...... 2 1 1 2% 5 
Steel work for 

small work... 2 1 2 1% 6 


Hence the factor of safety .for boilers is 
generally taken as 5, new work of a known 
construction as 4.5 and old boilers from 6 
to 15 as a factor of safety. Now in this 
factor, we take the parts of the boiler that 


‘have the lowest stress value, and this is 


revolved into terms of a percentage. This 
reduces the rest of the structure to a value 
equal to the lowest holding power. 
Supposing we have a steam drum whose 
bursting pressure in the seam would work 
out to be 300 Ibs. pressure. Now it would 
be folly to work the drum around this pres- 
sure. So this factor of safety is applied 
to reduce the working pressure to a safe 


margin. Thus, if 5 is used as a factor of 
safety, then, 
300 


——60 lbs. allowable load. 


5 

Here we have a ratio of 1/5 of the druin’s 
strength is only utilized; the other 4/5 lie 
idle as a guarantee of safety. Hence we 
only use 1 part out of the five. If our drum 
had a bursting pressure of 500 lbs. and we 
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were uncertain about certain plates, or 
stays or seams; we might think that a 
factor of 5 is too low, and would increase 
it to say 8. Then 

500 
——-- 63.33 lbs. allowable load. 

8 

Here we use only % of its full strength, 
leaving % parts on the side of safety. 
Hence, these factors for other than stand- 
ard work must be selected by judgment and 
practical experience. 


Shear, Bearing and Tearing of Plates. 

In boiler, structural steel and steel ship 
work, the assembled joint is the greatest 
cause of weakness. Here failures occur 
by the rivets cutting off where the plates 
are heavier or harder than the rivets. An 
example of this is shown on the right hand 
diagram of Fig. 52, which is in single shear. 

The plates form the bearing rest, and the 
pulling apart of the plates at times shears 
off a whole row of rivets. Observe, here 
there is only cne lap, and the two plate 
edges form a shearing motion, thus cutting 
off the rivet. 

If however, the diameter of rivet is 
greater proportionately than the plate thick- 
ness and allowing for the hardness of the 
plate—then the rivet would resist shear- 
ing. If creased stress were applied, then 
the plate at the rivet would tear out at 
its bearing. _At times the continual breath- 
ing of a boiler causes one plate edge to 
eventually crack along the center of rivet 
line. In that case neither shearing nor 
tearing takes effect, but bending. This is 
better understood when we look at an elec- 
tric ironing cord. ‘By the continual rubbing 
back and forth of the iron,.the cord makes 
a slight bend each time, and eventually it 
breaks. The copper is much softer and 
tougher than the steel, yet it breaks—if it is 
used enough. 

However, in all such lap joint work the 
edge should be distant fully 14% diameters 
of the rivet hole. This is shown in Fig. 52 
by 144D, indicating that the lap is propor- 
tioned after the size of the rivet hold. This 


is the size to accept, unless it is the rivet 
in a driven state that is measured. But 
generally the holes in the plate are a 3 
inch larger than the rivet shank. 

In Fig. 53 we have another type of joint, 
where the seam is double riveted, the rivets 
being placed staggered. Here the edge of 
piate is also held away 1 1-2 diameters of 
rivet hold, while the back pitch can be made 
a little greater if desired, or a fraction less, 
but two diameters of rivet holes is generally 
accepted as standard practice for two riv- 
eted lap seams. 

Observe this rivet is also in single shear,. 
equal with the one in Fig. 52. Even though 
these are two courses of rivets, the plates 
can spread apart if enough power were ap- 
plied and only one thickness of rivet in 
each position need shearing. 


A rivet in double shear is shown in Fig. 54. 
Here we have the shell plates butting togeth- 
er, and Butte straps or welt straps as some 
call them, are laid over the joint. The rivet 
edges are governed the same as in Fig. 53, 
only here the rivet is shown weakest; the 
bearing of the plate shears the rivet in two 
different places, and hence we call it double 
shear. With welt straps the strength of a 
shell is reinforced comsiderable, in that the 
joint does not need to do so much breath- 
ing; it is held more rigid, and the bending 
movement is not so pronounced. For this 
reason the failure of the seam is either by 
shearing of the rivets, or by tearing the 
bearings out of the shell plate. Take a 
riveted lap as at Fig. 53, the seams will 
break along the diagonal M and also at 
times at N, so seams of this kind are dis- 
couraged by insurance Companies and en- 
gineers. 

In ‘our next article we shaM take up the 
calculations of many of these problems, and 
our aim here is to acquire a general under- 
standing to make future calculation easier. 
We should also mention that workmen who 
only look at such work once a month and 
that briefly do not get enough of it, unless 
the work is reviewed so as to digest it 
fully. 


Educational Department 


ARTICLE VI—THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 1750-1830. 


By Lloyd M. Crosgrave 
Special Representative, Workers Education Bureau of America. 


SYNOPSIS—(‘“‘The first five articles in this 
series have traced man’s industrial history 
through many thousands of years down to 
175 years ago. Interesting and important 
changes took place during these ages but in 
one respect they were all alike. Practically 
all power came from human beings or from 
animals. Only during the 175 years that 
immediately precede the present has power 
been obtained from fuel. The social results 
of this development have been so great that 
the last seven articles in this series have been 
..reserved for this period, short as it is. The 
‘first of these seven .articles deals with the 
“pare facts of the first introduction of artifi- 


cial power during the years 1750-1830—the 
time generally known as the Industrial Revo- 
lution.’’—Editor’s Note.) 

People did not consciously get ready for 
the Industrial- Revolution. How could they? 
They had no idea that such a thing could 
happen. Because cloth had been made by 
hand ever since the dawn of history, why 
should it not always be made that way? 
Because goods had been transported by ani- 
mals or sailing vessels from time imme- 
morial, why should they not always be?*It © 
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never occurred to people even to ask these 
questions. The people of 1750 had no way 
of telling what changes were just ahead of 
them—any more than we can tell what is 
ahead of us. ; 


Yet Europe had been getting ready un- 
consciously for the Industrial Revolution for 
three hundred years. Otherwise it could not 
have occurred. 


The previous. paper in this series dealt 
with this unconscious preparation. 


The paper this month will set forth some 
of the events of the revolution itself. 

The paper next month will deal with the 
immediate effects of the revolution. 

The rest of the papers in this series will 
really deal with the ultimate effects of the 
revelution and for that matter we are liv- 
ing them day by day. One can never board 
a street car or go to work in a factory or 
purchase a machine-made handkerchief, 


without doing that. Almost everything we 


do is greatly influenced by this period—and, 
what is perhaps of even greater importance, 
almost all of our problems, personal or so- 
cial, are influenced by it. They are by no 
means entirely caused by it, but they are 


greatly influenced by it. 


The Industrial .Revolution came, as was 
shown last month, when Hurope was ready 
for it and because Europe was ready for it. 
It was not an accident. 

It was a revolution, not because it brought 
about important changes but because it 
brought about important changes rapidly. 
Changes are always taking place. Usually, 
however, they are small changes that move 
slowly. During the eighty years from 1760 
to 1830 the changes in the way men got 
their living were very numerous and very 
far reaching in their effects. For this 
reason we call this period the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The changes during this time had to do 
mainly with the creation of material wealth. 
The period was not an especially active one 
in matters of art, literature, religion, etc. It 
has been said that many of our subsequent 
problems have been due to the fact that 
progress in wealth production was so much 
more rapid than progress in other matters. 
This idea is worthy of thought. 

The changes of the industrial revolution 
were based upon the rapid invention of many 
new machines and of the discovery of previ- 


ously unheard of sources of power to run 


them. 
In 1750 the production of wealth was car- 


_Yied on by practically the same ,methods as 


had been used in the ancient world. In 
some ways the methods were somewhat 


’ worse, in some ways they were a little bet- 


ter. For instance, the people of 1750 could 


‘not handle brass and bronze as well as the 


workers of old; on the other hand, whereas 
in the ancient world, thread was spun, ap- 
parently, by a spindle twirled by the hand, 
the persons of the later date made use of 


the spinning wheel which, though operated 


6 by hand or foot, yet enabled the spindle 


a 
2 


to be twirled more easily and rapidly. By 
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and large, though, the methods of industry 
had not changed. 


The present paper describes a number of 
the more important inventions that were 
made between 1750 and 1830. It seems al- 
most incredible that the human race should 
have gone on for countless thousands of 
vears without them and should then sudden- 
ly have acquired them. Yet such was the 
case and it probably could not have been 
otherwise. 


In looking over these inventions there are 
some outstanding facts that should be 


* noted: 


1. One invention led to another. They 
were not accidents but were effects coming 
from causes, 


2. No invention was due entirely to any 
one man. In some cases many men took 
part in their creation, consciously or un- 
consciously. It is impossible for us to 
“sive credit” accurately for them. And it 
probably is not important that we should. 

3. Most people, however, were not of an 
inventive frame of mind so that after all 
only a very small part of the population 
had a part in the inventions. It is well 
that this was the case, probably, and does 
not mean that all should not profit from 
the inventions or that the inventors were 
superior to the other persons. 

4. The inventors came from all classes 
of society. To start with, in the revolu- 
tion, very little education was needed to 
construct very important machines. As time 
went on and machines became more com- 
plicated, a greater and greater amount of 
mathematical, chemical and other forms of 
education were needed. 

5. Very frequently the inventor did not 
possess the commercial ability to put. his 
machine into use and this important func- 
tion was performed by other persons. 

The following are a few of the important 
improvements of the age. 

Ever since cloth was first constructed, in 
the dim pre-historic millenniums of the past, 
it had been woven by hand from thread that 
had been spun by hand. In weaving narrow 
cloth, the individual stood in front of his 
loom and threw the shuttle from one hand 
to the other; in weaving broad cloth, two 
weavers stood, one on each side of the loom 
and threw the shuttle back and forth from 
one to the other. 

In 1733 John Kay, an English clock mak- 
er, invented what he called a “flying shut- 
tle.” This did not help the maker of nar- 
row cloth but enabled a single weaver to 
make broad cloth. It thus doubled the pro- 
duction of some weavers. 

The flying-shuttle led to a demand for 
more thread and several persons turned 
their attention to the improvement, if pos- 
sible, of the spinning wheel. In 1767 James 
Hargreaves invented the “spinning jenny.” 
This was like the wheel, in that it was 
operated by hand or foot, but it enabled 
eight spindles to be twirled simultaneously 
by the same person. 

Hargreaves was by no means alone in 
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the devising of various improvements in 
spinning tools and in 1779 Samuel Cromp- 
ton brought together most of the ideas of 
his predecessors in what he called a “spin- 
ning mule.” This was a comparatively com- 
plicated machine and was operated by water 
power. It enabled a few persons to pro- 
duce unheard of quantities of thread and 
was considered the wonder of the age, as, 
indeed, it was. 

After a few spinning mules had been set 
in operation it became difficult to secure 
sufficient quantities of raw cotton from 
which to make the thread. This was due 
primarily to the fact that in countries where 
cotton was produced, the seed had to be re- 
moved from the fibre by hand. Eli whit- 
ney in America, in 1792, remedied this dif- 
ficulty by inventing the cotton gin. Raw 
cotton became comparatively cheap and 
plentiful. 

Even before this, however, it had been 
hard to make use of all the thread pro- 
duced. The “flying shuttle” looms had been 
hand operated and cloth production was 
necessarily slow. Just as, a few years 
earlier, a number of people had studied the 
problem of how to increase thread produc- 
tion, so now a number of persons turned 
their attention to how to produce more ef- 
ficient weaving machines. Finally, in 1784, 
Dr. Edward Cartwright invented a machine 
for weaving cloth that did not require hu- 
man beings to throw the shuttle back and 
forth at all. It was operated by water pow- 
er and enabled, for the first time in the 
world, cloth to be made by a method other 
than by hand. 

These three power driven machines—the 
cotton gin, the spinning mule and the power 
loom—needed some source of energy that 
was not then in use. From the dawn of 
history energy had been supplied in only 
four ways—human physical power, animal 
power, water power and wind power. The 
latter two had necessarily been unimportant 
except as wind was used to propel vessels 
and water was used to operate flour mills. 
None of these sources of energy were sat- 
isfactory for the new machines. 


Could steam be used as an energy pro- 
ducer? While not many persons thought of 
this, a few had been doing so, even before 
the new cloth machines had been invented. 
For instance, in 1705 Thomas Newcomen 
had worked out a steam pumping device, 
whereby a piston was slowly forced upward 
by steam, drawing the rod of the pump 
with it. It was brought downward again, 
equally slowly, by air pressure, due to the 
fact that a vacuum was created under it. 
Of course the persons who were devising 
means of using steam as a power producer 
did so with no idea of its ultimate possi- 
bilities. They were blindly pushing ahead. 

After sixty-five years of consideration giv- 
en by various persons to the question of how 
to sped up and make effective Newcomen’s 
steam pump, there was a patent taken out 
in 1769 by James Watt for an engine that 
drove the piston both ways by steam and 
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did so rapidly. Watt also introduced the 
revolving governor and arranged for con- 
Deine the engine with machinery by a 
elt 

Many improvements were made in the 
engine and it was rapidly seized upon by 
the cloth making firms. By 1800 over a 
hundred of Watt’s engines were employed in 
England in the making of cloth. 

Nobody at the time realized what had 


been initiated, of course, but now, for the 
first time in the history of the world, fire 
was a source of energy as well as of heat 
and light. It was a step forward comparable 
to that which was made probably hundreds 
of thousands of years ago when man first 
discovered that he could govern fire and 
make it keep him warm. When we think of 
what steam means to the world today it is 
hard indeed to realize that its use is only a 
little over a hundred years old. It would 
have been harder still for the persons of 
1750 to have pictured the steam age that 
lay before them, © 


Steam could be of only minor importance, 
however, so long as wood had to be depended 
upon for fuel. There were comparatively 
few forests in the older countries and wood 
was hard to procure. Attention began to be 
turned toward coal. 


The great deposits of England and other 
countries had hardly been touched. People 
did not care, as a rule, to burn coal in the 
then existing fire-places; there had been no 
demand for it as an energy producer; how 
to mine it effectively was still an unsolved 
mystery—a mystery to which but little atten- 
tion had been given. Between 1775 and 
1830 rapid improvements were made, how- 
ever, in the mining and burning of coal. 
Steam pumps enabled the shafts to be kept 
free from water; wooden props began to 
take the place of coal pillars for holding up 
the roofs of mines; in 1815 Sir Humphrey 
Davy invented his safety lamp which caused 
explosions to be much less frequent; and 
so the changes went on. The coal deposits 
that had been incredibly old in the early 
days of the Ancient World, began now, for 
the first time, to be used. 

Machinery and coal mining called, of 
course, for much iron. Iron in small quan- 
tities had been used since very early times 
but it was scarce and expensive. Now coal 
began, for the first time, to be used in the 
smelting of iron. Steam driven bellows 
gradually took the place of the hand oper- 
ated ones and in 1784 sheets fo iron for the 
first time were made by rolling instead of 
by pounding them out as had been done 
before. 

Within eighty years, (1750—1830), Harpe 
learned how to _ substitute machinery for 
human hands in many lines, how to use 
coal for the driving of that machinery, how 
to get iron in sufficient quantities to make 
that machinery. There were indeed ‘new 
things in the world.” 

But what would all this have amounted 
to if there had not been improved methods 
of transportation? Coal had to be carried 
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from the mines to the factories; raw mater- 
ials had to be brought, in some cases from 
across the sea; as people gathered to great- 
er and greater extent in cities, much food 
had to be brought to them, as the fin- 
ished products were turned out from the 
factories, they had to be carried to where 
they could be used. 

As in the other cases, the need created 
the supply. In 1759 the first canals had 
been constructed in the country. 


In 1803 a public railway was opened, it 
being understood that the vehicles used 
upon it were to be drawn by horses, were 
to be individually owned and were to pay 
toll to the owner of the railway. 

Ini814, George Stephenson invented a 
locomotive that would pull thirty tons of 
freight at the rate of four miles an hour. 

In 1825 the Stockton and Darlington rail- 
road was opened, the first railroad in the 
world on which locomotives were to be used 
for transporting freight for the public. Mr. 
Stephenson himself drove the first locomo- 
tive over it and it proceeded at the rate of 
ten to twelve miles an hour while a man on 
horse-back went ahead to warn people of its 
approach. 

In 1830 the Liverpool and Stockton rail- 
road was opened—the first one in England 
to carry passengers. 

The use of steam in land transporaation 
was of course paralleled by its use in water 
carrying. In 1807 Robert Fulton invented 
his steam-boat; in 1838 the Sirius and the 
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Great Western crossed the Atlantic entirely 
under steam. 

The new age was here, not only in the 
production of goods but in their transpor- 
tation. An Industrial Revolution had oc- 
curred such as had never been dreamed of 
in all the preceding millenniums of history. 

If the human race had been all wise, all 
unselfish, all intelligent—in other words, if 
the human race had not been human but 
had been angelic—great happiness for all 
would probably have come from this revolu- 
tion. There would have been more material 
wealth than ever before for each individual 
to consume and there would have been much 
more time than ever before for the seeking 
of mental pleasures. 


But the human race was human—a cir- 
cumstance that caused many’ mistakes to 
be made and that brought about much suf- 
fering. The industrial revolution in many 
cases caused not life but death, not plenty 
but hunger, not more intellectual activity, 
but less. These were among its immediate 
results in many cases, though by no means 
in all cases. 

Next month we shall consider what the 
immediate results were. 

As for its ultimate results—as stated be- 
fore, they will occupy the rest of the papers 
in this series and they will be lived out by 
all of us day by day. One of the great pur- 
poses of our lives is probably to make the 
ultimate results of the Industrial Revolution 
as good as possible. 


News of General Interest 


BROOKWOOD RAILROAD LABOR INSTITUTE. 


Further progress is being made with prep- 
arations for the first Railroad Labor Insti- 
tute ever held in the United States, to be 
given at Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, 
New York, August 2 to 8. In the develop- 
ment of this interesting experiment Brook- 
wood is being supported and helped by an 
advisory committee consisting of Bert M. 
Jewell, head of the Railway Employes De- 
partment of the A. F. of L.; Spencer Miller, 
Jr., secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, as well as the editors 
of a number of official railroad labor jour- 
nals, including Labor; the Railway Car- 
men’s Journal, the Brotherhod of Locomo- 


tive Engineers’ Journal, the Railway Main- 


tenance of Way Employes’ Journal, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ Journal, the 
Signalmen’s Journal, the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Journal, the Boiler Makers’ Journal, the 
Machinists’ Journal, the Blacksmiths’ Jour- 
‘nal and the Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal. 

The object of the institute has been de- 
fined as being to help railroad men to get 
a clear and comprehensive idea of the work- 
ings of the industry of which they are “cit- 
izens.” The time will be largely devoted to 
h the consideration of such subjects as the 
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Beginning of Railways, the Growth of Rail- 
ways, Management of Railways, Railway 
Labor Organization, Government Regulation, 
Railways During the War Period, Adjust- 
ment of Railroad Labor Disputes, Co-opera- 
tive Railroading, and the Control of Wages. 

One of the addresses on the opening night 
of the institute will be delivered by Mr. Bert 
M. Jewell, head of the Railway Employes’ 
Department of the A. F. of L. Another 
evening will be given to an address on the 
Art of Cross-Examination im Arbitration 
Proceedings, by Mr. Donald R. Richberg of 
Chicago, the distinguished attorney who ‘has 
often represented the railroad labor organ- 
izations. The discussions on railroading 
and on the control of wages will be led by 
Mr. Otto S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer 
of the Railway Employes’ Department of the 
A. F. of L., and Mr. George Soule, the dis- 
tinguished economist, of the Labor Bureau, 
Inc. 

In addition to the opportunity for the 
study of problems of interest to the rail- 
road organizations there will be plenty of 
time and opportunity for recreation. Brook- 
wood occupies a fifteen acre tract of wooded 
and hilly land in Westchester County, one 
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of the choicest vacation spots in the United 
States. Members and officers of any of the 
railroad unions and brotherhoods are eligi- 
ble to attend. The charge for board, room 
and tuition for one week is twenty dollars. 
In a limited number of instances provision 
will be made for providing board and room 
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for the wives of railroad men at propor- 
tionate rates. The number of persons who 
can be accommodated at Brookwood is lim- 
ited and those who are interested to attend 
are urged,to write immediately for informa- 
tion to Brookwood or to the editor of their 
journal. 


PRESENT PRACTICE OF SCHOOL VENTILATION WRONG, SAYS NEW 
oy YORK STATE COMMISSION. | 


That existing ventilation legislation wastes 
$2,500,000 annually of taxpayers’ money in 
the United States, and is not only needless- 
ly extravagant but actually injurious to the 
health of school children, is asserted by Dr. 
C. B. A. Winslow, professor of public health 
of the Yale School of Medicine and chair- 
man of the New York State Ventilation 
Commission. The commission was appointed 
by a former New York Governor and sup- 
ported by the Milbank Memorial Fund, of 
which Edward W. Sheldon, president of the 
United States Trust Company, of New York, 
is head. 

In New York State alone $200,000 of pub- 
lic funds are foolishly spent each year in 
the operation of school ventilation systems 
based on a disproven theory, writes Dr. 
Winslow in the current number of the 
American School Board Journal, issued to- 
day.. Mechanical systems of ventilation 
based on this theory not only cost more to 
build but, once constructed, require the wast- 
ing of more millions in operation, says the 
writer. 

The heretofore supposed need in room ven- 
tilation of alloting a minimum of thirty cu- 
bic feet of fresh air per minute to every 
individual occupant is not borne out by the 
commission’s findings. Upon this require- 
ment, known as the “carbon dioxide stand- 
ard,” most modern ventilation legislation is 
based. Introduced in 1862 by Max von Pet- 
tenkofer and later adopted by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, this standard has resulted in the 
enactment by twenty states throughout the 
country of laws making mandatory the in- 
stallation of extravagant school ventilation 
systems, the article says. 

“Tf this were all,” Dr Winslow continues, 
‘sf the harm done by mistaken theories of 
ventilation were limited to the pocketbook, 
the matter might be dismissed as one to be 
settled between public appropriating bodies 
and their own consciences. There is, how- 


ever, a still more fundamental, and still 
more serious aspect of the case.” 


Ideal room ventilation, it was found, is 
not obtained by pouring in a volume of 
warm air, but by providing a small amount 
of cool, fresh air to counteract the occur- 
rence of a warm, moist and still atmospheric 
tilation of allotting a minimum of thirty cu- 
bic feet per minute, it is essential to main- 
tain temperatures generally over 68 degrees 
F to avoid unpleasant drafts, writes Dr. 
Winslow. Such a warm, atmosphere causes 
a rise in body temperature, an increased 
pulse rate, respiration and decreased blood 
pressure, and results in markedly diminish- 
ing one’s working efficiency and in serious- 
ly increasing one’s susceptibility to respira- 
tory diseases. 

The commission’s investigators reported 
that among pupils in a classroom ventilated 
to require the maintenance of high tempera- 
ture, the incidence of respiratory sicknesses 
was 70 per cent above that among children 
in two rooms of lesser temperature venti- 
lated by window inlets and gravity ex- 
hausts. 

With Dr. Winslow on the commission are 
Dwight D. Kimball, ventilating engineer of 
R. D. Kimball & Co., New York; Dr. Fred- © 
eric S. Lee, professor of physiology, and Dr. 
James Alexander Miller, professor of clinical 
medicine, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York; Earle B. Phelps, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, United States Hygiene 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C.; and Edward 
Lee Thorndike, professor of educational psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. ; 

In addition to Mr. Sheldon, the Milbank 
Memorial Fund’s directing board consists of 
Albert G. Milbank, treasurer; John A. Kings- 
bury, secretary; Elihu Root, John G. Mil- 
urn, Thomas Cochran, of J. P.. Morgan & 
Co.; George L. Nichols, and Dr. Charles M. 
Cauldwell. 


CANADIAN TRADE UNIONS MAKE SMALL MEMBERSHIP GAIN, 
GOVERNMENT REPORTS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Montreal.—The need of more active ef- 
forts to increase the membership of trade 
unions in Canada has been brought home 
by the thirteenth annual report on labor 
organizations, just issued by the Dominion 
Department of Labor. This shows that at 
the beginning of 1924 Canadian trade unions 
had 278,092 members, an increase of 1,471 
over the previous year. 


In 1919 the membership was nearly 380,- 
000, so there has been a loss of 100,000 in 
five years. This does not necessarily mean 
that the Canadian labor movement has been 
weakened to that extent, for probably more 
than 100,000 Canadian trade unionists have — 
gone to the United States during the past 
five years, carrying their cards with them. 

Ninety-four international unions operate 
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in Canada. Then there are 18 unions with 
278 branches forming what is called the 
non-international group; 106 national and 
Catholic unions organized under the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labor, and 24 indepen- 


dent unions having no central affiliations. 


' By groups their memberships at the be- 


ginning of 1924 were: 


fiLernaconal ee. 203,843 
Non-international .......... 34,315 
National and Catholic ...... 30,000 
Independent ............... 9,934 


The international unions embrace 75 per 


‘cent of the organized workers of the coun- 


try. The national and Catholic unions lost 
10,000 during the last year of record. 
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The railway employes’ organizations had: 
76,519 members, the largest trade group. 


The building trades unions had 28,687 mem- 


bers; the public employes, personal service 
and amusement trades, 26,222; mining and 


quarrying, 24,963; other transportation and 
navigation trades, 22,893; maetal trades, 
17,025. 

All groups had 2,487 locals, of which 22 
had over 1,000 members, the largest having 
3,986. Of the locals 1,034 were located in 
Ontario and 546 in Quebec; British Colum- 
bia, 236; Alberta, 208; Saskatchewan, 163; 
Nova Scotia, 134; Manitoba, 133; New 
Brunswick, 114; Prince Edward Island, 10. 


LABOR MUST FIGHT NEW SCHEME TO FLOOD AMERICA WITH JAPS. 
By W. C. Roberts, Chairman, Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 


Un-American friends of the Japanese 
have conceived a scheme to scatter repre- 
sentatives of that race throughout the 
United States. They have planned to locate 
colonies in Ohio, Georgia and Arkansas. 
Just how many more states they have in 


- mind upon which to dump hordes of Japa- 


nese is not known. The labor movement 
in Ohio is bitterly fighting the proposal to 
establish’ a colony in that state near Wil- 
lard. The executive board of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor held a meeting 
May 30 and unanimously declared against 
any colonization scheme of “peoples from 
countries whose institutions and traditions 


are in marked variance with those of the 


United States.” 

The Cleveland Federation of Labor has 
taken up the question and scathingly cri- 
ticizes those who are responsible for the 
proposed Ohio colony. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of Labor is 


making an aggressive fight against locating 
a colony of Japanese in that state and the 
entire labor movement has been aroused 
to its dangers. 

At the same time former Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham and Doctor Sidney L. 
Gulick have launched a propaganda cam- 
paign on the Pacific coast to permit the ad- 
mission of Japanese under the quota law. 
This has aroused the coast people and they 
are making such a protest as can come only 
from Americans who have suffered eco- 
nomically from the large numbers of per- 
sons ineligible to citizenship who live in 
their states. 

A number of religious bodies have been 
deceived into supporting the plan of Wicker- 
sham and Gulick. This increases the dan- 
ger to American people. All labor should 
at once awaken to this threat against Amer- 
ican standards and prepare to defeat the 
conspiracy. 


$70,000,000 COST OF PAYING FOR N. Y. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Albany, N. Y.—How vast has grown the 
relief given by industry and the state to 
those injured in accidents and the families 
of workers who sacrificed their lives in 
production is seen from the annual bill up 


_to last June prepared for James A. Hamil- 


ton, State Industrial Commissioner. 
The total money cost of the year’s acei- 
dents was $70,000,000, but most of the cost 


is due to the huge expense involved in liti- 


- 
“* 


i 


gation and charges of casualty insurance 
companies who stand between the employ- 
ers and their injured workmen and fight the 
state’s agents tooth and nail for every 
penny the workers are entitled to under the 
law setting the damages for the loss of life, 
of limb and of health. 


Washington.—Under the leadership of 
the Commission on Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the churches 


“are prepared to offer practical help to manu- 


facturers who desire to work out plans for 


An analysis prepared for Commissioner 
Hamilton shows that in a year final awards 
for compensation were made in 72,083 cases, 
including 1,109 fatalities; 22 total perma- 
nent disability cases, 15,526 permanent par- 
tial disabilities and 56,326 temporary dis- 
ablements. 

That is the register of workers’ dividends 
in the progressive state of New York for 
the year 1924. Speaking of the vast sum 
it cost, Commissioner Hamilton said: 

“Notwithstanding the steady increase in 
the cost of workmen’s compensation, society 


‘at large has nothing to worry about over 


the cost it assumes, because in the total of 
its cost of living it is relatively a small 
item.” 


_ CHURCHES OFFER AID IN WORKING OUT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


better industrial relations in their factories. 

This became known today through the 
announcement by Dr. Worth M. Tippy, sec- 
retary of the Commission, of the appoint- 
ment of James Myers as field and industrial 
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secretary of the Commission. Mr. Myers 
joins the church forces after seven years’ 
practical experience in industry. He has 
resigned as personnel director of the Dutch- 
ess Bleachery, Wappingers ‘Falls, New 
York, to take: up his new work. 

In addition, Mr. Myers will devote part 
of his time to arranging, in cities through- 
out the country, community and industrial 
conferences of employers, employes, cham- 
bers of commerce, labor organizations and 
.church leaders. In these conferences the 
subject of cooperation in industrial and so- 
cial life will be discussed. As a follow-up 
to these various conferences Mr. Myers will 
help to establish study groups and forums 
in the churches and offer the further serv- 
ices of the Commission to the organized 
religious forces of the community. ; 

“The appointment of Mr. Myers is signifi- 
cant,” said Dr. Tippy. “The special plan 
of industrial relations at the Dutchess 
Bleachery has been given wide publicity for 
some years and particularly in the recently 
published report of the Russell Sage Foun: 
dation. For the last seven years Mr. Myers 
has been in charge of its industrial rela- 
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tions and has been acting in an executive 
capacity in- the conduct of the employee 
representation and works councils, in the 
management of the company housing, club 
work, playgrounds, night school, medical 
association, health benefits, unemployment 
insurance, plant newspaper, suggestion com- 
mittee, accident prevention and improve- 
ment of working conditions. He developed 
the personnel department which has also 
included scientific selection of employees, 
grading, transfer, promotion and centralized 
discharge. 

“Mr, Myers has made a wide study of em- 
ployee representation and is the author of 
‘Representative Government in Industry,’ a 
standard work on employee representation. 
It contains an analysis and description of 
various plans and the reasons for success or 
failure in this kind of work.” 

Ordained a minister in the Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Myers held two pastorates be- 
fore he went into industry. For six years 
previous to entering the ministry he served 
as general secretary of the Y. M. C., A. at 
Columbia University where he was also the 
first graduate manager of athletics. 


STATE CHILD LABOR LAWS NOT ENOUGH; FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


By William Green, President, American Federation of Labor 
An Editorial in the June American Federationist 


State child labor laws must be supple- 
mented by Federal legislation if child life is 
to be protected. Pennsylvania has a good 
child labor law, but the children of Pennsyl- 
vania are shipped out of the state with their 
parents for temporary employment in the 
cranberry bogs and farms of New Jersey. 
These are Italian children—the victims of a 
padrone system—but they are also the fu- 
ture citizens of our country. 

The padyone collects from the farmer to 
whom he furnishes labor and collects from 
the Italian farmer for whose families he 
secures employment. In the spring the 
migration of these Italian families begins 
and parents and children labor in. the open 
until early winter. 
begins at seven-thirty in the morning and 
lasts until five-thirty in the evening. 


Cranberry picking is hard, dirty, wet 


The day’s work usually: 


work, compelling the workers not infre- 
quently to go up to their knees in mire. 
What an environment to stamp ‘itself upon 
the plastic mind of youth. 

Housing and sanitary conditions are in- 
credibly brutal. There is no opportunity 
for privacy or cleanliness. Were there a 
Federal child labor law it would no longer 
be profitable to carry Pennsylvania child- 
ren away from schools and put them at hard 
labor under the jurisdiction of another 
state where child life is less protected. 

As an enlightened, civilized nation we are 
promoting child health and advocating equal 
opportunity for all children. The corner- 
stone in that development is child labor 
prohibition. 

No more important domestic paies awaits 
action by our nation than ratification of the 
child labor amendment. 


RAILWAY UNIONS WIN LEGAL BATTLE AS SUPREME COURT CURBS 
RAIL BOARD. 


By Staff Correspondent, International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, and 
James H. Wilkerson, judge of the Federal 
District Court here, received a severe set- 
back when the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision reversing the con- 
tempt judgment of Wilkerson against D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The Supreme Court ruled that neither 
Hooper nor Wilkerson had the legal author- 
ity to compel the attendance at hearings 


of the board in Chicago of employes of 
railroads or their representatives. who re- 
side in other states, or who may reside out- 
side of the jurisdiction of the judge issuing 
such order. 
Case Grew Out of Wage Parleys. 

The case grew out of wage negotiations 
under way more than a year ago between 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. Ben W. 
Hooper, chairman of the United States Rail- 


+3 
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cers and general 
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road Labor Board, “butted in” during the 
negotiations and summoned 102 of the offi- 
chairmen of the two 
brotherhoods to come to Chicago and sub- 


‘mit testimony as to the reasonableness of 


the demands being made, his contention 
being that the situation brought about by 
these demands threatened “substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce.” 


Each and all of the men thus summoned 
refused to appear. They set up several rea- 
sons for this refusal, the principal ones be- 
ing that the board was impotent to defin- 
itely settle anything, as it was without the 
authority, and that it would be an inexcus. 
able waste of time and money to make the 
trip from distant parts of the country in 
order to participate in another of the farc- 
ical “hearings” before Hooper’s board. 


Hooper Appeals to Wilkerson. 


-Hooper thereupon appealed to Judge James 
H. Wilkerson, notorious for his sweeping in- 
junction against the shopmen at the behest 
of Harry M. Daugherty, then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


Chairman Hooper singled out D. B. Rob- 
ertson, president of the firemen, and J. 
McGuire, general chairman of the engin- 
eers on the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road. Wilkerson held these two men in 
contempt and ordered them to appear be- 
fore Hooper and give testimony. 


-The firemen and engineers, through Don- 
ald -R. Richberg and David E Lilienthal, 
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‘their attorneys, appealed the cases to the 


Supreme Court. 


No Jurisdiction, Defense Holds. 

In the case of Robertson, the defense con- 
tended that Wilkerson lacked jurisdiction, 
inasmuch as Robertson was a resident of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that this ground was well taken and 
that Wilkerson did lack jurisdiction. 

The case of McGuire, who is a resident 
of Chicago, was taken up on other grounds 
and has not yet been ruled on by the Su- 
preme Court. If this case also is won the 
last vestige of reason for the continued 
functioning of the Railroad Labor Board 
will be gone and the transportation act of 
1920 practically wiped out. 


Labor Board Stripped of Powers. 

The two Pennsylvania Railroad deci- 
sions and the Michaelson decision, taken 
together with the Robertson decision, prove 
conclusively that Judge Wilkerson and 
Harry M. Daugherty did not have a leg to 
stand on in the notorious injunction issued 
against the shopmen. The contention in 
that case was that the Railroad Labor Board 
was vested with mandatory powers and that 
the shopmen were in rebellion against the 
government when they refused to obey the 
orders of Hooper and Wilkerson. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled in the four cases 
cited that the Railroad Labor Board is with- 
out such powers and that Wilkerson has no 
power to reach out into other states and 
punish citizens of those states for refusing 
to obey the orders of Hooper. 


WOULD WAGES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED ‘DEMORALIZE” ? 


By Tom Moore, President, 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


" Part I. 


The vigor of the nation lies in its people 
-_their industry, thrift and morale. In 
strengthening the nation’s morale, the en- 
couragement of self-dependence, initiative 
and individual thrift, and the suppression 
of tendencies that undermine social fabric, 
are of the greatest importance. Thoughtful 
citizens should carefully examine all meas- 
ures for social legislation and the conditions 


- which their sponsors propose to remedy. 


Saat 


Any measure which affects the funda- 
mentals of human life should be judged in 


the light of its effect upon the welfare of 


man, society and the nation, and according 
to this judgment should the public pledge 
its support or opposition. . 


Trade Unionism Vitally Concerned Here. 


In considering social legislation, there 
should be complete discussion of all phases 
of the question with the sincere purpose of 
arriving at conclusions based upon the truth. 


_ All possible objections should be given the 


consideration they deserve, remembering, 
however, as Samuel Johnson so truly said, 
that “if all possible objections must first 
be overcome; there can be no progress.” 


‘Economic interests, native prejudices and 


_Mnisunderstandings must be allowed for. 


i 


In the present controversy over proposed 
legislation for unemployment insurance, the 
question of demoralization is of primary im- 
portance. The opposition argues that to re- 
ceive compensation when out of work will 
demoralize the worker and destroy his self- 
reliance. The proponents, however, believe 
that this danger is insignificant in compari- 
son with the demoralizing effects of invol- 
untary unemployment. 


Charges Based on False Theories. 


Those who know the history of the strug- 
gles of labor for protection against modern 
industrial risks are familiar with the argu- 
ment that “if the risks are removed, the 
workingman will degenerate, for his inven- 
tive to thrift and maximum production will 
be gone.” This is the theory that has al- 
ways been advanced by those who object to 
social legislation. Unfortunately, such an 
objection diverts attention from the main 
purpose of properly conceived “unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation—-prevention 
of the risks. Furthermore, it centers pub- 
lic attention on the victims, the unemployed, 
as though they were responsible for unem- 
ployment, instead of on those who control 
industry. 


This argument was advanced years ago 
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against accident compensation. It appears 
plausible to some, especially to those who 
do not*know the risks of modern industrial 
life and their deadening effect on the life 
of the worker. But the fact that accident 
compensation laws were enacted in Ger- 
many (1885), in France (1896), in England 
(1897), in -the United States and Canada 
beginning about 1910, and in 26 other coun- 
tries, proves that the majority considered 
the argument based on false theory. It is 
significant that after these laws became ef- 
fective, agitation against them on _ the 
grounds of demoralization soon subsided. 
Objectors’ Motives Observed. 

Similar agitation was started in England. 
and recently in America, against unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation. Some illogical- 
ly used the unprecedented 1921-1923 volume 
of unemployment. in England as an argu- 
ment against unemployment insurance, as 
though the British National Insurance Acts 
were responsible for the amount of unem- 
ployment; would it be any more illogical 
to urge that the extreme amount of unem- 
ployment existing in Canada and the United 
States during the same period was due to 
the lack of an unemployment insurance act? 
Unemployment in America far exceeded that 
of Great Britain, both relatively and abso- 
lutely. Still, those who oppose attempts to 
remedy unemployment by legislation con- 
tinue to cry, “If the worker’ is assured com- 
pensation when unemployed, he will be de- 
moralized.”’ 

The relative importance of this argument 
may be judged somewhat by the sources 
from which it comes. We hear it from those 
who have failed to distinguish the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act from the various 
emergency relief measures and: from the 
various government aids given war workers 
and soldiers (but often administered by the 
same government offices as unemployment 
insurance). We hear it from some returned 
tourists who, after spending a short time 
abroad, feel qualified to give “interviews” 
on economic and social questions, usually 
basing their judgments on rumors and iso- 
lated cases. We hear it from well-meaning 
but misinformed or sentimentally biased 
people, and we read it in the literature, or 
hear it from the counselors, of commercial 
insurance companies who fear that a uni- 
form unemployment compensation act may 
exclude them from this lucrative, though yet 
uncultivated, field for profitable insurance 
business. 

is it the opinion of unbiased leaders in 
industry, of employers of large numbers of 
workmen, of economists, of those best qual- 
ified by years of study and experience to 
understand the situation, that unemploy- 
ment compensation would demoralize the 
unemployed? This objection is seldom made 
by those who deal with labor in industry. 
Unlike many who have not made a study 
of the workingman and the industrial haz- 
ards under which he toils—spokesmen of la- 
bor, enlightened employers, successful labor 
managers, church and civic leaders and 
statesmen, generally agree with Dr. Wesley- 
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C. Mitchell, who says, in his report to Pres- 
ident Harding’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, that though it is not the common 
opinion, the facts clearly show that “the 
strains of booms and the sufferings of de- 
pressions impair efficiency more than un- 
eertainty stimulates it.” 
Divert Attention from Real Issue. 

Unfortunately, demoralization is one of 
the many more or less vague and flexible 
terms which may sometimes be adapted to 
suit one’s purpose. In definite terms, it 
means to undermine in moral principles, to 
weaken in discipline, efficiency, or spirit, 
and to disorder or disorganize. In the light 
of this definition, let us compare the de- 
moralizing effects of receiving compensa- 
tion during periods of enforced idleness to 
the demoralizing effects of the enforced idle- 
ness itself. 

The objectors to unemployment insurance 
urge that as far as compensation is pro- 
vided to the worker, his spirit of self-de- 
pendence and self-respect and his incentive 
to thrift will be destroyed. If it were true 
that every person not employed could sim- 
ply draw compensation sufficient for com- 
plete maintenance from the insurance fund 
(as many who oppose unemployment com- 
pensation seem conscientiously to think), 
there might be some ground for this ob- 
jection. In the British Act and in measures 
proposed so far on this continent, as well 
as in schemes in actual operation by trades 
unions and in some industries, numerous 
provisions are inserted which deter workers 
from depending upon income from ‘insurance 
compensation when suitable work can be ob- 
tained. Compensation is not paid when un- 
employment is caused by voluntarily quit- 
ting work, discharge for proven misconduct 
or when on strike or locked out. 

“No Work” Is Real Demoralizer. 

Such provisions make it very clear that 
compensation is not to be paid indiscrim- 
inately to any one who happens to be un- 
employed, and that in any case the amount 
of compensation will not be sufficient to de- 
stroy initiative. and the incentive to thrift. 
It is absurd to suppose that a man would 
willingly be out of work, when even if qual- 
ified to receive compensation he would be 
losing a considerable portion of his income: 
Those who have drafted sueh legislation 
have been cautious to draw it in such a 
way that the undeserving, the vagrant, 
would be excluded from its benefits. More- 
over, the primary purpose of such legisla- 
tion to create conditions which will induce 
stabilization of industry, and thereby de- 
crease the volume of unemployment. Its 
chief aim is not relief, but prevention. 

Part Il. } 
Debate Gymnastics No Substitute for Fact. 

Some opposition .to paying wages to the 
unemployed must be expected. In some cir- 
cles it is still uncommon to advocate that 
those who direct the nation’s industries 
should be required to pay a part of labor’s 
overhead burden when it is forced to idle 
during plant shutdown periods. 
interest impels opposition regardless of the 
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benefits to the nation. But the argument 
that recites “demoralization” is fiction or 
fancy. What about the demoralizing effects 
of unemployment itself? Evidence as to 
the deterioration and distress that has been 
experienced by individuals and families and 
whole communities in the United States and 
Canada as a result of enforced unemploy- 
ment may be found in numbers of official 
documents. 

Amongst these may be mentioned such 
careful studies as the U. S. Department of 
Labor Report on Unemployment and Child 
Welfare; the Report of the Committee on 
Business Cycles and Unemployment to Pres- 
ident Harding’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, which states that nothing is more 
demoralizing for wage earners than the feel- 
ing of insecurity of employment, and that 
unemployment and the fear of unemploy- 
ment are basic causes of disorder and in- 
dustrial unrest. They further state that 
the establishment of out-of-work funds “may 
well be extended in America.” In Canada 
similar studies of ‘the Mathers Commission 
on Industrial Unrest’; the ‘National Indus- 
trial Conference’ and ‘the Ontario Com- 
mission on Unemployment’ corroborate 
these conclusions. 

Impartial Studies Favor Wages for Idle. 
~Objectors to unemployment insurance leg- 
islation have seized the extraordinarily se- 
vere depression in England after the war 
(and the exaggerated accounts of it) as 
material for the argument that unemploy- 
ment insurance has failed, and that such 

._ legislation would be demoralizing to wage- 
earners in this country. It is enlightening 
to note that no government administration 
in England since 1911 has demanded the re- 
peal of the National Insurance Act, and that 
the British National Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Irganizations endorses it. Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree says: 

“T have met in America a curious objec- 
tion to unemployment insurance. It is due 
partly to grossly exaggerated accounts of 
abuses which have attended its introduction 
in England. Of course, when, by the stroke 
of the pen, six or eight million workers 
are insured against unemployment, just at 
the beginning of the worst trade depression 
from which the world has ever suffered, 
some abuse is sure to occur. 

“It takes time to build up the machinery 
to check it; but to say that the Unemploy- 
-ment Insurance Act in England is a failure 
is to betray ignorance of the facts. Noth- 
ing has occurred to justify it. Given a well 
thought-out scheme, with proper safe-guards, 
there is no fear of abuse on a serious scale. 
At any rate, it is certain that any danger 
there may be from this source is insignifi- 
cant compared with the danger of inaction.” 
—(Atlantic Monthly, April, 1923, p. 470). 

i Remembering that unemployment in Eng- 
land since the war has been unparalleled 

in volume in the history of the country, 
let us consider how the working of the 

Unemployment Insurance Acts has affected 

_ the situation. Has the distress of the late 
depression been in proportion to that of 


\ 


previous depressions, or has unemployment 
insurance been effective in alleviating the 
suffering that would normally be expected 
at such a time? Ordinarily times of depres- 
sion are accompanied by considerable physi- 
cal misery. In fact, its presence has been 
accepted by students of the unemployment 
problem as a matter of course. But in re- 
gard to this greatest of all known periods 
of depression, Sir William H. Beveridge, 
British economist, says: 

“The British National Unemployment In- 
surance law represents the greatest single 
measure taken in any country for dealing 
with distress due to unemployment. When 
it was introduced here, there was no prece- 
dent for it in any other country; it was 
freely described as impracticable. The suc- 
cess and survival of the system under cir- 
cumstances of unparalleled difficulty are 
remarkable. The popular distate—crystal- 
lized in the term ‘dole’ which is not used 
of precisely similar payments, following ac- 
cidents or illness—arises mainly from ig- 
norance of the problem.’—(Insurance for 
All and Everything, p. 19). 

In the Third Winter of Unemployment,! 
a report of extensive observations carried 
on in Hngland in the autumn of 1922, we 
read: 

“Before the war, the great mass of low- 
paid, unskilled and irregularly employed la- 
borers and their families were quickly af- 
fected by any falling off in trade, and suf- 
fered privation and actual physical distress. 
This privation was soon reflected in mental 
distress, demoralization and the physical 
condition of the children. In the past two 
winters, with unemployment far more ex- 
tensive and severe than in any ante-war de- 
pression, this physical distress is not notice- 
able. There is a great deal of evidence that 
paired. 

“The testimony of the medical officer of 
Birmingham, than whom no one speaks from 
greater experience or with more authority, 
that the health of Birmingham is better 
after two years of trade depression than it 
has ever been before, is supported by sim- 
ilar evidence from the other towns investi- 
gated. Even where the adults are showing 
the strain, the children’s health seems to 
be maintained. 

“The reason everywhere given is. the 
same. Health is better than in ante-war de- 


1A report of investigations which were 
conducted in nine selected localities. They 
were undertaken by a group of Englishmen 
of ‘‘diverse economic experience and different 
political opinions,” for the purpose of assist- 
ing to a fuller realization of the significance 
of the abnormal unemployment situation in 
the private and public life of ‘England. The 
group was headed by Major Lord J. J. Astor, 
and included A. J. Bowley, statistician; Henry 
Clay. economist; Lieut. Col. George Schuster, 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. a well known em- 
ployer of over 7,500 workers; Robert Grant, 
We Te wayvyinai bade kr VOUS sand. BS Ie Sta 
Their reports seemed of such interest that it 
was decided to print them as a “contribution 
to an understanding of the present emer- 
gency.” A large part of the study deals with 
the effect upon the workers themselves of 
unemployment and of the measures taken to 
relieve it. ty 
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pressions, because the ante-war starvation 
is prevented. Unemployment insurance has 
relieved many who would have endured 
months of privation before resort to the 
Poor Law.’—pp. 68-89). 


Dodge Real Issue By Begging the Question. 

These investigators agree in the opinion 
that unemployment insurance in England, 
far from having a demoralizing effect, has 
been the chief means of averting the ex- 
treme distress and demoralization, and prob- 
able political revolution; for when a man 
who has been for years a_ steady-going, 
skilled craftsman—the type regarded as 
moderate, sane, dependable—suddenly suf- 
fers this tremendous blow through no fault 
of his own, he teems with ill-will toward 
the industrial system in which such injus- 
tice is possible, and “becomes very suitable 
material for the operations of the extrem- 
iste. (pels )o 

In the words of Mr. T. W. Phillips, Prin- 
cipal Assistant Secretary of the Ministry 
of Labor: 

‘It is hardly open to doubt that the pro- 
vision of (unemployment insurance) benefit 
has saved this country from an upheaval, 
the consequences of which might easily have 
been disastrous.” 

Since, as these investigations show, the 
worst effects of unemployment in the way 
of privation and physical deterioration have 
been prevented, is it possible that the na- 
tion has lost on the whole, as some sug- 
gest, by demoralization of the workers due 
to receiving relief and insurance benefit 
while unemployed? Of particular interest 
to students of unemployment compensation 
legislation for America are the conclusions 
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of these representative Englishmen on this 
much-discussed question: 

“The crude idea that the relief is the 
demoralizing influence in unemployment re- 
ceives no support from our inquiry. What 
is demoralizing in unemployment—the en- 
forced idleness, the loss of occupation and 
the denial of the opportunity of useful 
work—is having its influence, and these ef- 
fects the self-respecting worker resents and 
fears. The longer a man is out of work, 
the greater the danger that he may lose the 
habit of self-dependence; but up to the pres- 
ent the greater provision of relief has acted 


¥ 


rather as a support to self-respect and a 


safeguard against demoralization. 


“Maintenance without employment may 
be demoralizing, but unemployment without 
maintenance is much more certain in its de- 
moralizing effect.” | (P. 11). 

In answer to criticisms they further as- 
sert: 

“If we discard the vague and question- 
begging term ‘demoralization’ and turn to 
more specific questions, we may be able to 
assess the mental and spiritual effects of 
the depression and relief measures more 
precisely. 

“Is there a growing inclination to depend 
on public relief, a growing reluctant to work? 
The anxiety of the individual to get back 
to work, attested by employers, employment 
exchange officials, trade union secretaries, 
and the individual workmen whom our in- 
vestigators interviewed, that flocking after 
the bare report of a job of which they 
discovered many instances, the application 
of the men on relief work to which they 
were unaccustomed, are all evidence to the 
contrary.” (pp. 72-73). 


PRESIDENT, DISTRICT LODGE 30, ADDRESSES MEMBERS 
OF LODGE 325. 


Address delivered by Brother H. B. Foster, 
President District No. 30, to the members 
of Lodge No. 325, Carleton Place, Ont.: 


Mr. President and Brothers: 


‘It is needless for me to say that I am 
delighted to be with you this evening, 
which reminds me of a story that I heard 
some time ago. There was a minister of 
the gospel who left his old home town to 
preach to the heathen of China. After an 
absence of some seven years he returned 
to the town of his former activities, a town 
by the name of Cowes, which is situated 
upon the Isle of Wight, off the south coast 
of England. 


It is quite natural to suppose that after 
an absence of seven years that a great wel- 
come would be given him, and such was 
the case. 


Everyone admired his reverence, and was 
determined that he should get a great re- 
ception upon his return. Thus a public 
meeting was called, and you can imagine 
the look on the faces of the feminine part 
of his congregatiun when he opened his 
meeting with the following remarks: 


“Brothers and sisters, it gives me a great 


deal of joy to see before me so many old 
Cowes faces.” 


It is my intention this evening to do my 
best to talk for a while upon our organiza- 
tion in general, and I do hope that each 
and every brother will do his best to keep 
awake, which reminds me of another story 
that I once heard. It was of a parson that 
was about half through his long, dry ser- 
mon, when he noticed his only son in the 
gallery shooting peas at the congregation. 

The boy found that his dad had spotted 
him, so he out and said, “That’s it, Pa, you 
keep on preaching, I’ll keep them awake.” 

I have in my hand this evening a little 
book. In order that this book might be- 
come a living reality, millions of workers 
have toiled, thousands have gone to prison, 
thousand of families have been brought to 
the verge of starvation. Workers ‘have 


met from every part of the civilized world, | 


and millions of dollars have been spent, 


privation has been endured, nights and days — 


of anguish have passed, all in order that ‘ 


even the foundation of this little book might 
be laid. 


= 
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The contents of this book are the com- 
positions of the brains of the brightest men 
of our Dominion. Men from Vancouver 
have met men from Halifax. Thousands 
of dollars have been spent and our own 
brothers have been driven from pillar to 
post for daring to stand by their organiza- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the mountains of trouble 
and adversity that had to be endured to 
obtain the contents of this little book, there 
are those today that absolutely refuse to 
become acquainted with it. The little book 
in my hand is the Bible of every true union 
man. It is his guide through life, it tells 
him just what is expected of him and what 
he may expect from those in authority over 


him. It is called Wage Agreement No. 6. 
Let us examine its pages. 

We will first turn to page No. 3. There 
we will find that every railroad in the 


Dominion of Canada that is worth while is 
party to this agreement. 

Rule No. 2 tells of the hours we shall 
work. How well some of us old-timers 
remember how the boss used to tell us the 
hours we should work. That day is past, 
we have a say in the matter now. 

Rule No. 6 says that when everyone else 
is having a good time and you are at work 
you shall be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. Get the SHALL, 

Rule No. 9 states if you are required to 
work in your dinner hour you shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. How well 
we remember the days when we waited for 
our dinner, waited until it was spoiled; that 
was taken as a matter of course. Today if 
we wait for dinner we get paid. 

Rule No. 11—Overtime shall be equally 
distributed. We all know how the boss 
used to pick out his friends to give the 
overtime to and while they were doing that 
overtime the amount-to-nothing employe was 
on short time. 

Rule No. 13 speaks of the employe chang- 
ing shifts. How well we remember when 
there was no such thing as a regular shift; 
you were there as a gramaphone, to be used 
just when you were wanted. 

Rule No. 16 speaks of the change in your 
job. The time was when as a helper in 
the shop you were. paid the rate the boss 
chose to give you, and if you were called 
upon to do the work of a man receiving 
the higher rate, you still received your old 
rate—kind of obliging to the boss. 


Rule No. 17 is a very important one. 
There was the time that no matter how long 
you had been in the service of the company, 
if the boss desired to place you on night 

ork there you were to stay, and any new 
man, no matter how much junior to you 
that he was, if the boss said so, he was 
kept on days. That day is past. Seniority 
governs. 

Rule No. 18 is still more important. It 
tells of preference jobs. How well we re- 
member the day that if a friend of the 
foreman came along and a good job was 
going, how simple it was to place his friend 
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in the job. If you happened to be fortunate 
enough to attend the same church ds the 
boss, how much better chance you had of 
these preference jobs. If you were a foot- 
ball player you could get any old thing you 
desired. Just a line from your local M. P. 
would get you anything. I well remember 
in the Provence of Quebec at the time that 
the Conservatives were put out of office 
and the Liberal party took hold how those 
poor things used to come around with a 
letter from their local M. P. demanding a 
job and what a shock they received when 
they learned that schedule governed. Yes, 
brothers, those days are past never to re- 
turn. If they do it will be your own faults. 


Rule 22 speaks of absence from work. We 
most of us well remember the day when 
you worked seven days per week, and to 
ask for a day off was out of the question, 
and to take a day off was death to your 
job. 

To our old members Rule No. 23 is a God- 
send. There are many of us who have seen 
good and faithful employes that have been 
cast out on the street, too old for their job. 
They had given their best and were now a 
burden on the hands of their employers. 
Get out is what they got. Today what? 
When you are too old to work at the heavy 
part of your trade, you shall have a lighter 
job at your trade. To our old members 
that in itself is worth while. 


Rule No. 25—Employes shall be paid dur- 
ing working hours. Yes, brothers, I re- 
member the time on the old G. T. R. when 
a man would do a 24-hour shift on Sunday, 
hang around all day on Monday for his 
pay and then come to work again on Mon- 
day night. In other words a 48-hour shift 
each month. That day is past, we don’t 
have to lose one hour’s sleep in order to 
get our pay. 

Rule 26—Yes, brothers, how well we re- 
member the mid-winter days that we have 
almost frozen to death waiting for that 
long looked for check. Today we are in the 
warm. If we are not, that is entirely our 
own fault. 


Rule 27—Reduction in staff. This to my 
mind is the most important of all. The 
time was when there were men to be laid 
off. The boss would sit in his office and 
there he would figure out just who he was 
going to let go. He would figure this way: 
There is Mr. So and So he attends my 
church, I must keep him on. Then there’s 
Mr. X, he and I attend the same lodge, it 
won't do to get rid of him. I couldn’t think 
of letting Mr. A go, our football team would 
be right on the bum if he were out of it. 
Then, of course, there is young B, his father 
is a very prominent citizen in town and to 
let him go would be a calamity. There you 
are again, there is dear Mr. C. Of course 
he is not a member of our lodge and does 
not attend our church, but I do love to - 
have a hand at cards with him and that 
dear wife of his, she is such a sport. No I 
can’t let him go. The wind-up of the whole 
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affair is that the ones that have the least 
pull have to go. 

Rule 34. The time was when one of our 
foremen was absent from work, one of the 
minor lights in the shop did his work, but 
at the same old price. That has changed. 
If you are called upon to take the place of 
a foreman you must get his rate. 

Rule 35. Unjustly dealt with. Yes, 
brothers, history is full of unjust dealings 
with the boss. How many men have been 
fired and after years of useful service just 
because the boss said so. How many of 
our brothers have been watched in order 
to find some excuse to get rid of them? 
Absolutely no redress, just “Your fired.” 
Today, brothers, thanks to the boys that 
have done the fighting, you have a medium 
whereby you have your case taken up, and 
justice assured. 

Rule 37. Fired for incompetency. Yes, 
brothers, many of our best men have been 
fired after years of service, having. been 
told, ‘““‘You don’t know your business.” To- 
day we give them thirty days to find that 
out, after which we want to know some- 
thing about it. In fact, we refuse to be 
put off the job until we get a hearing. 


Rule 38. We have those gentry who are 
so self opinionated that they will order you 
off the job. Thanks to our agreement, they 
have at times one other thought coming. 
They have the privilege of paying you for 
walking around. It makes them careful. 

Rule 39. How many of us remember the 
time when the word that was accidentally 
dropped concerning our organization meant 
the sack? Jt was sure discharge to let the 
boss know that you carried a union card; 
to take up the case for another was an im- 
possibility. Mind your own business, was 
all that you got, even were you privileged 
to approach the foreman. Today, boys, 
there are those of us who are dealing with 
your superiors every day. We are taking 
up the fight for those that are not qualified 
to take up their own, and are we discrimi- 
nated against? No, not if you have a real 
live committee in your shop. The results 
of your officers’ efforts are measured by 
the amount of work that you put into your 
organization. Give me a shop where you 
have a real live committee and there you 
have conditions. Be men, stand by your 
organization; the boss won’t scare you for 


long. There are bigger guns than him in 
the game. 
Rule 43. Yes, brothers, after all it is the 


dollar and cents that count. We are in a 
position to tell the boss the agreement calls 
for s0 much per hour. Do you mind the 
days when you got 1 cent per increase if 
you were one of my personal friends. Many 
a time you have asked for a little increase 
and what has been the reply? “If you don’t 
like what we are paying you, go home. 
There are men to take your place.” 

But today what? Just a handful of men 
picked by yourselves ask for your rate of 
pay. Those few men are working for thou- 
sands. Those few men sit for weeks arguing 
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the pros and cons of our conditions in order 
to get as much as they possibly can for all. 
Well I remember the time on the old G. T. R. 
when the first class boilermaker would get 
23 cents per hour and any old price as low 
as 14 cents went to the rest. It was a case 
of get what you can. 
the rank and file don’t have to go creeping 
to the boss for his desired raise in pay— 
your organization does it. 


Rule 47—Conditions in Shops. There are 
those of us who look at our shops today 
and as we look, we think of the days gone 
by. True in lots of our shops there is room 
for all kinds of improvement even today, 
but it must be a very poorly organized shop 
that does not enjoy its ice water, its place 
to wash and something like sanitary ar- 
rangements. : 

Rule 49—The Bulletin Board. Gentlemen, 
I ask you, does the air not smell of freedom 
when you are able to put any, notice on 
that board? Any notice announcing your 
meetings. It was not always that way. 
Well I remember the time that I have 
posted notices around the shop only to be 
taken down and destroyed. That day also 
is past. ; 

Rule 56. Safety First is the motto of this 
rule. If an employe takes chances he has 
himself to blame. If you insist upon doing 
those things that you know you are not 
compelled to do, you must stand the conse- 


quences. 
Rule 57. This rule applied to round- 
houses. Many a time have I had to grope 


my way through the shop through the steam 
being allowed to escape from a blow-off 
cock. Blow her off quick was the only thing 
that seemed to count. Today what have 
we? The steam is taken away and one 
hardly knows that an engine is being blown 
off. : 

Rule 58. Smoke, yes, brothers, I imagine 
to this day that I can see the picture of an 
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But today, brothers, | 


engine being lit up with clouds of smoke 


pouring from the smokestack. Sulphur 
enough to choke anything, and the only 
consolation we had was that we were ex- 
empt from any disease, for no germ could 
live in such an atmosphere. That day also 
is past, except, of course, in case of emer- 
gency. Place them under the stack is the 
order of the day. 


Rule 59. What has become of the old 
coal oil torch? Why, where possible elec- 
tricity has taken its place. Who hasn’t 
seen the little black wafers floating through 
the air and straight way down a man’s 
throat onto his lungs. Any old-time boiler- 
maker has still his lungs full of soot, and 
some of it is there to stay. 

Time would not permit me to elaborate 
to any greater extent on the rules contained 


in this agreement, but I feel that to the 


one that heretofore has given little consider- 
ation to them, that I have said enough to 
convince them that after all the effort of 
our long departed brothers has not been in 
vain. 


_ But all has not been said in connection — 


ed 


eS 


with our organization. There are still 
benefits to be derived from it that are also 
of great importance. Every brother in good 
standing is insured for from $50 to $300 at 
death and up to $800 for an injury. What 
does it cost? From $1.00 up for helpers and 
from $1.50 up to mechanics. Who pays 
these dues that makes it possible to have 
“such an agreement as we enjoy in Wage 
Agreement No. 6? Why the boss himself 
pays and I am going to prove it to you. 


Suppose that a mechanic works 160. hours 
per month and pays $1.75 for dues, a helper 
works the same hours and pays $1.15 for 
dues, does he really pay it? Again I say 
no, the boss pays it. I will ask you to 
follow me to this same Wage Agreement 
-No. 6 to Rule 60. There you will find just 
who pays the dues. Is there any brother 
present this evening that will argue for one 
minute that if we lost our agreement that 
Rule 60 would still stand? What do we do 
to earn that money which the rule gives us? 
Absolutely nothing. The brother that is a 
mechanic in the shop working 160 hours 
each month gets $1.75 for punching the 
clock, the helper $1.17. In other words, we 
are making the boss pay and then with 
his money force conditions upon him. What 
more can a man ask or expect? Notwith- 
standing this to be a fact, yet we have those 
in our shops that are enjoying the privi- 
leges that we are paying for. Privileges 
that men have suffered and died for. How 
long, I say, are those brothers going to sit 
down to the feast prepared for them, and 
with our heard-earned money? How can 
we look upon them as men when we know 
that they are enjoying the fruits of our toil, 
and standing idly by, brazen enough to take 
it as a matter of course? 


If there is anyone present that has not 
joined our organization, I ask you to do it 
tonight. If you were once a member and 
dropped out, get in line again. It is a duty 
you owe your fellow man, a duty you owe 

your family. I agree that our organization 

is not perfect, what organization is? True 
we may have had officers that have let us 
down, what organization hasn’t? 

Who, I ask, would like to work in this 
shop with no kind of agreement? Can we 
imagine the time we would have were it 
possible to break up our organization? I 
Say possible, yes, of course, its possible. 
Have we forgotten the 400,000 of our own 
brothers that went down to defeat in the 
U. S. A.? But defeat of that kind is only 
temporary, they will take that defeat as 
men and start out with a fresh determina- 
tion that their day would come. 

Now, brothers, in closing, I want to finish 
as I started, by saying that I am delighted 
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to be with you. I thank you for your kind 
attention, while I have been very brief in 
my remarks concerning a topic that could 
be discussed for weeks at a time and still 
fresh -thoughts would spring from this 
humane work. Brothers, there are those 
that have given their all that we might 
enjoy the fruits of their toil. I ask you 
for the sake of the sacred memory to the 
martyrs of our cause to join with us, we 
need you, and you need us. Help us, 
brothers, to make our organization second 
to none, notwithstanding there are faults 
and numerous ones, let us set to work to 
at least do our share to remedy them, 


Fight the good fight, with all your might. 
Join with the boys, you know it’s right. 
Come and be brothers, every one. 

Stick to the cause till the battle’s won. 


Fight the good fight, we need you all. 
Now is the time, you hear us call. 

Get in the ranks, and there to stay. 

Yes to the end, and we’ve won the day. . 


Brothers, there are those of us that are 
giving our lives to your service. Those that 
are working every day for a boss and put- 
ting in all our spare time trying to do you 
good. Fighting the boss each day in order 
to see that you get what you are entitled 
to get. Taking up the cause of the weak, 
and speaking for those that are not in a 
position or able to speak for themselves. 
Those of us that are working without re- 
muneration of any kind. We, too, could be 
out having a good time; we, too, might be at 
home with the wife and kids. All I ask is 
that you do your part by getting into your 
organization, keep up your dues, it’s a duty 
you owe to your family, your brothers and 
to yourself. 


I realize, brothers, that you that are out 
of the way as it were at times get discour- 
aged. You feel that you are despised and 
forgotten. You may be by some, but let me 
tell you there are men in the game who 
watch the interests of their outside brethren 
as a mother watches her kids. No item is 
so small that it slips. their notice. No, 
brothers, you are not forgotten. The very 
fact that I have left my family and my week- 
end at home to come and speak to my 
brothers in this little country town is proof 
that you are not by any means despised. 
It is the little drops of water, little grains 
of sand that make the mighty ocean and 
the pleasant land. Thus, brothers, it is the 
combination of lodges, no matter how small, 
that tend to cement us together. 


The fight is long, we need you all. 
Brothers, I ask you, heed the call. 


PENNSYLVANIA LABOR PLANS FOR ITS CHILDREN. 


Charging that anti-labor interests are 
trying to influence the minds of workers’ 
children and develop in them an anti-labor, 
anti-social attitude by establishing Junior 

Chambers of Commerce and similar organi- 


zations, and declaring that they want their 


children to grow up with an understanding 


of social forces and a spirit of readiness to 
be of service in the movement for social ad- 
vancement, the convention of the Pennsyl- 
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vania State Federation of Labor, held last 
week at Harrisburg, with 200 delegates, rep- 
resenting 400,000 trade union members, en- 
dorsed Pioneer Youth of America, stating 
that this new labor youth organization is 
conducting its children’s clubs and summer 
camps in a manner that is educationally 
sound and in line with the social aims of 
the labor movement. 

The children of the workers, the Federa- 
tion’s resolution stated, have few opportuni- 
ties for recreation under wholesome aus- 
pices, and are growing up without any real 
knowledge of the problems of life, especially 
as they affect the workers. The Federation 
recommended that all of its affiliated bodies 
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cooperate with and support the Pioneer 


| 


Youth movement and that they establish 
branches in their sections and form Pioneer 


Youth clubs and summer camps for the 
workers’ children in their communities. 


President James H. Maurer said in part, 
in introducing Joshua Lieberman, executive 
secretary of Pioneer Youth, who addressed 
the convention by invitation: 


“T have been actively interested in Pion- 
eer Youth since its inception, and am a 
member of its national executive committee. 
This organization is of tremendous signifi- 
cance and great promise to organized labor, 
We should all get back of Pioneer Youth.” 


FALLS FROM RUNNING BOARD OF ENGINE; DIES. 


Joseph Wagner, aged 57, employed in the 
night boiler gang in the Hast. Clinton round- 
house of the Northwestern Railway, died 
at 7 o’clock this morning at Mercy Hos- 
pital as the result of a fracture of the 
skull received early last evening when he 
fell from the running board of the engine 
on which he was working to the brick 
floor, a distance of 11 feet below. 

According to railroad authorities who 
made an investigation following the acci- 
dent, the unfortunate man was working on 
the engine and had placed a wrench on a 
washout plug on the outside of the boiler. 
As he applied force, the wrench slipped, 
causing him to lose his footing and he 
slipped from the board and fell to the 
ground. The accident occurred while he 
was at work preparing to wash out the 
boiler of the engine. No witnesses were 
present at the time that the accident oc- 


curred. 

Mr. Wagner was born in ‘Germany April 
18, 1867, and came to America in 1892, 
coming to Clinton, where he has since made 
his home. He was united in marriage to 
Miss Pauline Edens on January 10, 1896, 


and to this union were born four children, 


three of whom, with their mother, survive. 
The surviving children are Joseph Wagner, 
George Wagner and Walter Wagner. John 
preceded his father in death a number of 
years ago. He is also survived by two 
sisters who live in America and one who 
is still in Germany and also by one grand- 
child. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon at the late home, 234 
First avenue, with the Rev. Daniel Hogan 
of the Community Church officiating. Burial 


will be in Springdale cemetery.—Newspaper © 


Clipping, Clinton, Ia. 


TRADE UNIONS BEGIN GREAT ORGANIZATION DRIVE TO WIN NEW 


MEMBERS IN U. 


S. AND CANADA. 


By International L abor News Service, 


Washington, D. C.—An organization cam- 
paign that will extend the length and 
breadth of the United States and Canada 
and will be backed by the united strength 
of every bona fide trade union organization 
in the two nations was launched here at a 
joint meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, the pres- 
idents and secretaries of the Federation’s 
four departments and 108 national and in- 
ternational unions. 


The campaign is to be the most-extensive 
drive ever conducted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to bring the unorganized 
wage earners into the labor movement. No 
effort will be spared to present the aims 
and principles of trade unionism to unor- 
ganized workers and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the campaign will add new mem- 
bers by the tens of thousands to the na- 
tional and international unions. 

Labor Representatives to Visit Each Town. 

Canada and the United \States will be di- 
vided into five districts and a group of four 
representatives of labor will visit every 


town and city in each district to spread the 
gospel of trade unionism and to point out 
the benefits of purchasing union labeled 
goods. Each international union will co- 
operate in this work to its fullest ability. 


The publicity is to be given through mov- 


ing pictures and lectures. Leading men in 
the organized labor movement will be se- 
lected to carry on the work. 


200 Labor Executives Promise Hearty 
Support. 
Of the 200 labor officials present every 


one gave whole-hearted support to the cam- 
The plan was conceived by the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 


paign. 


American Federation of Labor. It was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council at its 
meeting in Miami in February and the meet- 


- ing here gave it the endorsement of the en- 


tire labor movement. 

The matter was brought $6 the attention 
of the national and international unions by 
Secretary-Treasurer John W.' Hays of the 


International Typographical Union, who is 
also president of the Union Label Trades — 
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Department and John J. Manning secretary 
of the department. They presented facts and 
figures to show the wonderful results that 
would come from such a campaign. 


President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor spoke earnestly in its 
favor and he was followed by Vice-Presi- 
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dents James Duncan, Daniel Tobin, and 
Matthew Woll. Among the other speakers 
were President Michael F. Greene of the 
United Hatters of America, President George 
W. Perkins of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union and President William 
Hutcheson of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 


What Is a Habit? 


“Habit” is such a common, evedyday sort 
of term, with which everyone is more or 
less familiar, that it hardly seems neces- 
‘sary to discuss it at all. However, it is in 
this very fact—that habits are so common- 
place and ordinary in the minds of the 
great mass of individuals—that the danger 
lies. All too frequently the fundamental im- 
portance of forming right habits in early 
life is minimized or overlooked altogether. 


Without any attempt to give a strictly 
scientific definition, it may be said that 
habit is the tendency to repeat what has 
been done before. One develops not only 
habits of acting but habits of thinking and 
feeling in certain ways. Habits in regard 
to the care of the body—eating, sleeping, 
eliminating, bathing—are easily formed and 
vitally effect health. Our manners are a 
collection of habits; we do a rude or a 
courteous thing almost without stopping to 
think. If we did not learn the muscular 


*This article is part of Publication No. 
143 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
The entire bulletin may be secured free by 
writing to the bureau. 


movements which become habitual through 
repetition we could never play the piano, 
run a typewriter, or gain skill in athletics. 
Of course, children must learn the simpler 
motions first—the use of knife and fork, 
the buttoning of buttons, and the tying of 
knots. The morals of most of us are, to a 
large extent, the result of habits of thinking 
formed in early life—our attitude toward 
the drinking of alcoholic liquors or the tak- 
ing of others’ property, or the problem of 
sex, as well as our attitude toward other 
people, whether sincere or deceitful, friendly 
or antagonistic. Most of our prejudices are 
the outcome of habits of thinking formed in 
childhood. Many persons as children de- 
velop a feeling about racial and religious 
differences which may lead in later life to 
intolerance and hatred toward their fellow- 
men. This same attitude of mind ‘is Seen 
in children toward their playmates who 
have the misfortune of being orphans, or 
the child whose mother is a scrubwoman, 
or whose father is a garbage collector, or 
who is boarded under the care of a child- 
placing agency. Care should be taken to 
see that children are early taught kindness 
and consideration for those less fortunate, 
for unconsciously they will form their at- 
titudes from the home atmosphere. 


_ VENEREAL DISEASES: DESTROYERS OF HEALTH AND WEALTH. 
By the United States Public Health Service. 


THE COST 


It is hard to measure the cost of venereal 
diseases in money. It is even more difficult 
to give an accurate idea of the damage they 


do when that damage is to be defined in. 


terms of individual and national health. 
In a previous article of this series, it was 
said that the money cost-of venereal dis- 
eases for six years ending with 1924 
amounted to a minimum charge of $25 for 
every man, woman and child in the country. 
Any attempt to explain the cost in health, 
however, is hampered by the absence of 
such definite units of measurement as the 
recognized values represented by dollars and 
cents. And yet it may safely be said that 
Injury to health is the worst effect of syph- 
ilis, gonorrhea and chancroid, for it is from 
this ill-health that the economic burdens of 
these diseases largely arise. 

We have noticed that the money cost of 
venereal disease falls without favor upon 
the sick and the well, the rich and the poor, 
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IN HEALTH. 


the innocent and the guilty. So, too, do 
syphilis and gonorrhea take their toll in 
health from all who become infected and 
who, through ignorance or foolhardy brava- 
do, neglect to put themselves under the care 
of a competent physician or an official pub- 
lic clinic. In all cases venereal diseases will 
pave the way for physical degeneration and 
suffering, unless they are promptly checked 
by extended treatment under reputable med- 
ical or clinical care. 


The old notion that gonorrhea is no worse 
than a bad cold has been routed by an on- 
slaught of facts. Gonorrhea may cause 
blindness or it may lead to gonorrheal 
rheumatism, which in turn may cause heart 
disease. Dr. John H. Stokes of the Mayo 
Clinic is responsible for the statement that 
one-third of the blindness in asylums, and 
one-half of the blindness dating from birth, 
is due to gonorrhea of the eye. An analysis 
of the statistics of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
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tute for the Blind shows 1,020 cases of 
blindness admitted to the school in 30 years. 
Out of this total, 267 cases, or 26 per cent, 
were due to gonorrhea infection. It has 
been estimated that there are at least 20,000 
cases of blindness from this cause in the 
United States. The tragedy of it all is that 
most of these cases date from birth. Cold 
statistics cannot convey the immensity of 
the injustice. As Stokes says, ‘One has to 
see one of these little children rocking back 
and forth in a railed-in chair, and watch 
the baby groping about on the floor, gur- 


gling as it feels your shoe strings, really to © 


know in the soul of him what gonorrhea 
means.” 


Much of the surgery performed on the re- 
productive organs of women is made nec- 
essary by gonorrhea. Often such women 
can never have children, and in some cases 
death or lifelong invalidism has been the 
result of such infection. The Indiana State 
Board of Health says, “Gonorrhea is direct- 
ly responsible for a majority of the appall- 
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ingly great number of abdominal operations | 
on women, and for a very large percentage | 
of all so-called female troubles. The woman | 
is usually an innocent victim of the hus- | 


| 


band’s earlier indiscretions and his incom- | 


plete cure. 
ility, 


* 


HE SHOULD WORRY! 


rheumatism, heart disease, bladder 
trouble, stricture and other complications.” — 


In men, gonorrhea causes ster- | 


A merchant, unable to sleep, tossed fret- 
fully on his bed and muttered unintellighle — 


words. The wife of his bosom sought the 
cause of restlessness. ; 

“In answer to her inquiries he said: “You 
shouldn’t expect for me to sleep when my 
note to Cohen in the bank comes due to- 


. morrow for $5,000 and there’s only $2,000 


in the bank to meet it.” 

“Is it?” said the faithful wife. “Then I 
tell you what you’ should do, Ike. You 
should get up and go over to Cohen’s house 
and tell him that. Then come back and 
go to sleep. Let Cohen stay awake.”’—HEx. 


Co-Operation 


Co-operative News Service by All American Co-operative Commission. 


3,000,000 FAMILIES CAN TRADE DIRECTLY WITH FARMERS. 


Costs of transporting farm products from 
the dock at Jersey City to the retail store in 
Manhattan are ten times as great as freight 


costs from the farm to Jersey City. This 
astonishing conclusion has been reached by 
a High Cost of Living Commission investi- 
gating food prices in New York City. 
Roughly, half the difference between what 
the farmer gets for his produce and what 
the consumer pays is distributive cost. The 
whole plan for direct marketing hinges upon 
the elimination of this heavy toll. 

The Farm-Labor Union of Texas has just 
concluded bonding arrangements with two 


consumers’ wholesales in Chicago and St. 
Louis to cut out the root of the high price 
evil by suppressing expensive distribution 
expenses. The Farm-Labor Exchange of 


Chicago, 179 West Washington Street, and — 


the Farmer Labor Exchange of 10 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis, are the two agencies 
which are handling shipments direct from 
the farms of Texas, giving the producers a 
higher price than they would receive from 
the regular middleman, while assuring big 
savings to consumers. Three million fami- 
lies can be reached ultimately through these 
exchanges, or enough people to consume all 
the table products which Texas can raise. 


CO-OPERATIVE DOCTORS WARD OFF DISEASE. 


Call the co-op doctor! Some of these 
days you'll be doing that when little Johnny 
is taken suddenly ill if you show the same 
regard for your family’s welfare and the 


savings effected under co-operative service 
which folks in Edgerton, Alberta, do. How 
many trifling ailments and minor bruises are 
allowed to‘develop into serious and perhaps 
fatal maladies because the workingman or 
farmer often feels unable to pay the high 
fees demanded by physicians. 

Edgerton co-operators thought about that, 
too, and then decided to co-operate and hire 
a community doctor. Each family pays 
$1.25 and is entitled to the ordinary serv- 
ices of the physician without further charge. 
In this way it reacts to the medical co-op- 
erative’s benefit to keep members well, and 


so the doctor spends a good part of his 


time in educating people against disease, — 


acting on the wise Chinese principle that 
the doctor should be paid only as long as 
the patient is well. In China, however, the 
doctor receives no pay when the patient is 
ill, that being an indication, so the Chinese 


believe, that the medical adviser has been 


negligent in his duties. 

Co-operative medical and hospital services 
have been supplied for decades by the large 
co-operative societies of Europe. In the 


Belgium city of Ghent, for instance, ten of 


the best doctors obtainable spent their full 
Even a 


time keeping co-operators well. 
small co-operative society can easily add 
medical service to their other activities, em-_ 
ploying a physician part time if there should — 
not be enough demand for full-time work. 


a 
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WOMEN KEY TO CO-OP SUCCESS. 


Men may start consumers societies, but it 
takes women to keep them going. Behind 
every successful co-op will be found a de- 
yoted band of women co-operators and, in 
the long run, it is due to their faith that 
co-operation has rooted itself as one of the 
dominant movements of this century. 


The Revelstoke, B. C., store is proving 
the truth of these assertions every day 
through the work of its Women’s Guild. 
The good women of Revelstoke do the fam- 
ily buying, and it is they who direct the 
family’s dollars toward the flourishing co-op 
store on the town’s main street. More 
than that, they work incessantly telling their 
neighbors of the advantages of owning a 
‘store in common and sharing in its returns; 
indifference changes to interest as more 
women drop into the store for an occasional 
purchase and become in turn convinced co- 
operators who not only trade at their store, 
but own a share. 


And here’s the proof that the women are 


“the backbone of the Society.” With their 
aid the Revelstoke sales in 1924 were $54,- 
000, with a gross profit of $8,700, and a net 
profit of $1,530. The Society counts assets 
of $17,000, of which $7,500 is in merchandis¢, 
$3,400 in buildings and $2,200 in equipment. 

The Revelstoke Guild held 14 meetings in 
1924 at the homes of various members and 
increased its membership in the little moun- 
tain town from 46 to 55. The Guild’s hold- 
ings in the store rose to 10 shares. Even 
more important, it bound closer the social 
ties which help knit real co-operators to- 
gether in mutual confidence and helpful- 
ness. 


Every consumers’ co-operative should 
have a women’s guild, advises the All Amer- 
ican Co-operative Commission. In no other 
way can so much loyalty and enthusiasm 
per member be generated, and in no other 
way can other family buyers be so quickly 
“sold” on the merits of co-operative pur- 
chasing. 


CHURCHES URGE RURAL CO-OPERATION. 


“Farmers must set up cooperative eco- 
nomic processes, especially cooperative 
marketing of their products, if they are to 
secure justice and avoid exploitation in the 
marketing of their products.” 


This comes not from too-earnest farm 
leaders or cooperative marketing organ- 
izers, but from the Federal Council of 
Churches, representing tens of millions of 
Christian communicants in the United 
States. Through its Department of Research 


and Education, the Federal Council has just. 


issued a 62-page pamphlet reviewing farm- 
ers’ cooperatives. 


One-seventh of the nation’s food producers 
are gathered in the hosts of cooperation, the 
survey shows. A third of a million tobacco 
growers are cooperators, while cotton rais- 
ing and wheat growers are also learning the 
lesson of working together. The Council 
asks these farmer-cooperators to stress the 
social and educational activities which 
should accompany the marketing features 
of the movement. 


TRUE CO-OPERATIVE BANKS FINANCIALLY SOUND. 


interests hostile to the cooperative move- 
ment are pointing to the recent closing of 
the Producers and Consumers Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, now in the hands of the receivers, 
as an argument against cooperative bank- 
ing. But this bank, despite its name, de- 
clares the All-American Cooperative Com- 
mission, was not and never has been a 
genuine cooperative institution. Its control 
and management were in the hands of self- 
Selected trustees, so that from the outset 
it violated the first principle of coopera- 
tion,—democratic control by the stockhold- 
ers. Although union men were included on 
the board of directors, no international 
labor union or cooperative society was in- 
volved in the bank’s financing or operation. 


Miscalculations in the real estate market. 
contingent upon the location of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, were responsible for 
non-liquid assets, although it is understood 
that eventually depositors will receive their 
money. 

True cooperative labor banks are, backed 
by responsible trade union organizations, 
the All-American Cooperative Commission 
asserts, and are conducted by democratic- 
ally chosen directors, chosen by the stock- 
holders, with depositors sharing in the prof- 
its. No bank organized on truly coopera- 
tive lines has yet failed, the Commission 
adds. On the contrary, labor cooperative 
banks have increased in number from one 
to 32 in four and one-half years, with re- 
sources approximating $150,000,000.00. 


QUEBEC FARMERS PROSPER BY CO-OPERATION. 


The barrier of language has hidden from 
the view of American cooperators a flour- 
ishing farmers’ cooperative movement in 
the Canadian province of Quebec, which 


has become so important that the govern- 
Ment is now encouraging it by furnishing 


A st 


. 


trained organizers and inspectors. The 
Canadian Cooperator, organ of the Coopera- 
tive Union of Canada, reports that one big 
wholesale society cares for the marketing 
and the purchase of goods for the French- 
speaking habitants, and in addition there 
are special producers’ cooperatives for fruit 


(aie) 
Oo 
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canning and grain grinding, milk selling, 
and for the storage of fruit when it is can- 
ned. All in all, these societies have a mem- 
bership of nearly 30,000, with a subscribed 
capital of $600,000, and receipts of over $10,- 
000,000. 


Org 
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The French province is also widely known 
as an outstanding example of the success 
of the credit union movement. The Provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture has placed 
three organizers in the field to help the 
spread of these cooperative people’s banks. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. Labor News. 


U. S. OFFICIAL WOULD SMASH CONSTITUTION. 


In an address on law enforcement before 
the Georgia state bar association, United 
States District Attorney Buckner of New 
York favored trial of petty offenders in fed- 
eral courts “without indictment and with- 
out a jury.” 

A few years ago this statement would 
arouse a storm of protest. 

The changed sentiment can be traced to 
usurpation by labor injunction judges who 
deny rights that the New York district at- 
torney would deny to others. 

The constitution guarantees that an ac- 
cused shall be accorded .a trial by jury, 
shall be informed of the nature and: cause 
of the accusation and shall be confronted 
with the witnesses against him. 


These guarantees have been abolished by 
injunction judges. They write their own 
law and then demand that their victims 
prove these one-man laws have not been 
violated. 


This overthrow of government by law is 
so generally accepted that no protests are 
heard when a federal district attorney, 
Sworn to uphold the constitution, publicly 
favors its annulment, 

The organized workers point to history 
to sustain their claim that usurpers seize 
power, and extend same, whenever a people 
fail to defend their rights. 

The Buckner suggestion is a historic and 
logical extension of the tyranny now ap- 
plied to workers. 


CRIMINAL ANARCHY ACT UPHELD BY HIGH COURT. 


Washington, June 13.—The United States 
supreme court has upheld New York state’s 
criminal anarchy act. The court confirmed 
the conviction under it of Benjamin Gitlow, 
communist, who was sentenced in 1920 to 
serve five to ten years in prison for ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the government. 


The court divided, 7 to 2, Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis dissenting. In the majority 
opinion Associate Justice Sanford said that 
the right of the state to punish those who 
abuse the constitutional freedom of speech 
is not open to question. The statute did 
not penalize the utterance of abstract doc- 
trine, Justice Sanford said, but what it does 


i) 


prohibit is language advocating, teaching 
or advising the overthrow of organized gov- 
ernment by unlawful means. 


“The means advocated for bringing about 
the destruction of organized parliamentary 
government necessarily imply the use of 
force and violence, and in their essential 
nature are inherently unlawful in a con- 
stitutional government of law and order,” 
Justice Sanford said. 

The effect of the decision, it is believed, 
will be to strengthen anti-communist laws 
that refuse to accept the theory that ab- 
stract rights of free speech permit attack 
on government. | 


TOO MANY MORTGAGES MAY BRING DISASTER. 


Cleveland, June 13.—Excessive valuation 
of buildings for mortgage purposes threaten 
financial disaster to the holders of these 
mortgages and also threaten the financial 
security of the nation, said Lee Thompson 
Smith, president of the national association 
of building owners and managers, at their 
convention in this city. 

“Loans are being made,” President Smith 
said, “in excess of a proper percentage of 
the sound value of the properties and in 


excess of the entire cost of the land and 
building.” | 

President Smith’s statement is in line 
with a report made last year by a United 
States senate committee which showed that | 
three, four and five mortgages are placed on 
Washington office buildings and apartments. | 
To secure interest on these mortgages, 
rents are increased to a prohibitive figure. 
In their defense the speculators blame “high 
wages.” 


TAX-REDUCING CAMPS LINE UP FOR CONTEST. 


Washington, June 13.—This torrid June 
weather has not abated the tax-reduction 
contest between two camps that are headed 
by Secretary ef the Treasury Mellon and 


/ 


Senator Couzens. The feeling has been in- 
‘tensified since the former charged the — 
Michigan law-maker with evading $10,000,000 
income taxes. This charge was made when 


>, 


re Steg 


abolished. 


the senate investigating committee, headed 
_by Senator Couzens, struck “pay dirt” in its 
probe, and is now compiling evidence for 


presentation to the senate next winter. It 
is claimed that the evidence will show that 
the government has lost millions of dollars 
through inefficiency. 

’ Secretary Mellon insists that a reduction 
of the tax on high incomes is the first 
revenue change that congress should make. 


Senator Couzens holds that the first 
change should affect small taxpayers, and 
that so-called nuisance taxes should be 
He says all incomes under $5,000 
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should be exempt, as the cost of collecting 
is greater than the amount received. 


Replying to the well-worn claim that 
“Everybody should contribute to the sup- 
port of the federal government,’ Senator 
Couzens points out that there are more 
than 30,000,000 wage earners who pay no 
income tax. 

Large corporations are especially inter- 
ested in the Mellon plan, as a surtax re- 
duction will permit a division of huge sur- 
pluses in corporation treasuries without 
being compelled to hand over a large propor- 
tion of these profits to Uncle Sam, as the 
present law provides. 


MEXICAN PLOTTERS EXPOSED BY LABOR. : 


Miami, Ariz., June 13.—Trade unionists in 
this vicinity have issued a warning against 
a group of Mexicans who are attempting to 
foment rebellion against President Calles 
and the Mexican government. 


The reactionaries, it is stated, are back- 
ing de la Huerta, who has. been repudiated 
by the Mexican people. The plotters are 
using Phoenix as the base of their opera- 


_ tions. 


“The Mexican people,” the trade unionists 
declare, ‘‘are the ones to settle their affairs 


in their own way consistent with the ob- 
servance of rights of nationals of other coun- 
tries residing in Mexico or having interests 
there, where these rights are not in conflict 
with the legitimate aspirations of the Mexi- 
can people. 

“As the present government has proved 
its desire to work for the best interests of 
all, we assure them of our hearty support 


and co-operation when necessary to attain 
these ends.” 


TRADE UNION FACTS MUST BE PUBLISHED. 


Washington, June 13.—The success of 
labor’s organizing and union label publicity 
campaign depends upon the understanding 
with which we go about our work, said 
President Green, writing in American Fed- 
erationist, current issue. 


“To make a convincing appeal for the 


union label, we must show that the label 


represents human aspirations,’ the trade 


- unionist said. 


“To make a compelling appeal to fellow 
workers to join the trade union movement, 


_ we must be able to tell what the trade union 


is, how it functions, what it accomplishes 
and its opportunities. 
“It is not enough to indicate only the 


material benefits of the trade unions, for 


men do not live by bread alone. We must 
be able to show what trade unionism has 
done to achieve equality of opportunity, lib- 
erty, justice and the other fundamental hu- 


man aspirations necessary for a satisfying 
life. We must be prepared to show what 
the trade union has done and can do in 
promoting social welfare and lifting the 
practices and customs of common life. 


“In a very practical and real sense we 
who work as organizers for the American 
trade union movement are crusaders for a 
better organization of industry and for 
higher standards of social welfare. The 
hazards and adventures we must overcome 
today are essentially the same as those with 
which pioneer labor officials had to cope. 

“Organizers of the past decades could 
rely upon emotional appeals for human jus- 
tice. Because they were successful to a 
very definite extent, the organizers of to- 
day must be more specific in their proposals 
and in their presentation of the work and 
the functions of the American trade union 
movement.” 


COAL MINERS MEET DOUBLE ATTACK; HOSTILE JUDICIARY AIDS 
EMPLOYERS. 


Indianapolis, June 13.—Organized miners 
are resisting an attack on two fronts—from 
anti-union employers in West Virginia and 


_ from union/operators who demand that the 


Jacksonville wage contract be annulled. 
In the West Virginia field, opposition has 


reached the point where workers are en- 


joined from discussing unionism with the 


unorganized. The operators have turned 
their union-smashing venture over to the 


Pe 


sistance to the anti-union movement as they 


judiciary. 
if yi 


The miners are offering as stout a re- 


are to the proposal that their wage agree- 
ment be rewritten. 


The ‘operators’ methods are indicated by 
a resolution passed by union miners at Mor- 
gan, Pa., who protest against officers of the 
Pittsburgh coal company “resorting to decep- 
tive practices in an effort to have a gen- 
eral repudiation of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment through the issuance of circular let- 
ters to their employes in which veiled at- 
tacks are being made on the integrity of 
our international officers.” 

The miners point out that wage reduc- 
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tions and lower living standards are no solu- 
tion for an over-developed industry which 
they are in no way responsible. If wages 
were cut, the anti-union employer would 
meet this reduction, the unionists say. 

The Jacksonville contract is not “war 
wages.” These rates were recommended 
by a commission appointed by the president. 
The miners agree that the mining industry 
is in bad shape, but they insist that it is no 
remedy to lower the purchasing power of 
union miners and force them to compete 
with lower standards of the unorganized. 

Textile mill owners in the south reduced 
wages of their unorganized to the existing 
point. This, they find, is no remedy. Now 
they are openly discussing a country-wide 
slowing down of production. | 

A Baltimore newspaper dispatch, June 8, 
on the coal market, made this significant 
admission: “Closing down of operations in 
many union fields has not helped the situa- 
tion except to curtail production. Output is 
still in excess of demand.” 


WORKERS CAN’T STRIKE, 
SAITH LORDLY COURT. 


Chicago, June 13.—The federal circuit 
court of appeals has affirmed an injunction 
restraining union electrical workers from 
refusing to work where non-union electrical 
workers are employed. 

The injunction was issued against the 
unionists by District Federal Judge Wilker- 
son, who signed the Daugherty injunction 
against railroad shop men. Judge Wilker- 
son upheld the plea of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which objected to trade 
unionists walking off the job when its non- 
unionists appeared. 

On appeal to the court of appeals, the 


union insisted that the injunction imposed ~ 


involuntary servitude upon workers in viola- 
tion of the constitution by compelling them 
to work against their wishes. 

The court of appeals did not accept this 
view but proceeded to inform unionists 
under what. conditions they may suspend 
work. 

The electrical workers have no right to 
strike, said the learned court, because 
higher wages or improved conditions were 
not involved, and the only purpose was “to 
injure and annoy the appellee for the sole 
reason that the appellee employed non- 
union men.” 

The court overlooked the fact that the 
employment of non-union men has a direct 
bearing on wages and working conditions. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
knows why it employs nonunionists. The 
court refuses to recognize this fact, but in- 
sists that the electrical workers suspended 
work merely to “annoy” the company. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
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received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy: 
Members. 

Bro. William H. Young, member of Lodge 
276, St. Louis, Mo., died May 13th, 1925. 

Bro. J. E. Harrison, member of Lodge 
163, Hoboken, N. J. ay 

Bro. James E. Harrison, member of Lodge 
163, Hoboken, N. J., died May 18th, 1925. 

Bro. Richard Peters, member of Lodge 711, 
Staten Island, N. Y., died June 6th. 

Relatives of Members. 
Mrs. Lulu Coots, widow of the late Inter- 


national Vice-President, John Coots, died 


June 7th, 1925. 
Mother of Bro. Charles T. Bowman of 
Lodge 686, Marion, Ia., died June 8th, 1925. 


Father of Bro. Andrew Marshall of Lodge 


686, Marion, Ia., died May 27th, 1925. 


Mother of Bro. James Brennan of Lodge © 


587, Beaumont, Texas, died recently. 

Mrs. Mary E. Gibbons, wife of Bro. Rich- 
ard Gibbons, of Lodge 163, Hoboken, N. J., 
died June 8th, 1925. 


Lodge Notices 


Moster—Lodge 92. 


Any secretary taking up the clearance 
card of Bernnie Moster, Reg. No. 80492, 
please hold and communicate with the un- 
dersigned. F. S. Dunn, S.,‘L. 92. 


Mickle—Lodge 92. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of S. 
W. Mickle, Reg. No. 401920, boilermaker 
helper, who poses as a boilermaker most of 
the time, also is a switchman, and belongs 
to the trainmen, will kindly notify the un- 
dersigned. F. S. Dunn, S., L. 92. 


Settlement Made—Dyner. 


Bro. W. E. Dyner has made settlement of 
the claims of Lodge 344 and is entitled to 
all rights and benefits of membership. J. 
M. Locke, C.S.&F.S., L, 344. 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of E. E. Lasander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly 
forward same to International President’s office. This brother 
accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. June Journal. 


LIST OF, MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


McGee & Kelley—Lodge No. 16, 


Any secretary taking up the cards of John McGee, Reg. 
No. 290686, and Thomas Kelley, Reg. No. 133870, will kindly 
notify the secretary of Lodge No. 
to pay back money borrowed from Lodge 


I No. 16. 
patrick, Secretary Lodge No. 16. 


February Journal. 


McGue-Wm. Atkinson, Asst. I. P. 


. Any member knowing the present address of Dennis 
Gue, Reg. No. 12067, boilermaker, last dues paid in Lodge 
249, Huntington, W. Va., will appreciate it very much if such 
member will kindly notify the undersigned. Wm. Atkinson, 
Assistant International President. April Journal, 


Parsons—Lodge 249. 
Frank Parsons, Reg. No. 102587, boilermaker, left Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., without his card, and is now in bad _ stand- 
ing with Local 249, and an ex-member of Local 458. He 


owes a number of debts in this city as well as to some Ooi ~ 


our members. 


16, as these brothers refused — 
Hugh Fitz- ~ 


Me- 4 


—- 


. 
- 
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CENTENARY OF RAILROADS pulls ie Ens hein re IN ENGLAND THIS 
AR. 


What the “Locos” of 100 Years Ago Look Like. 


By Heber Blankenhorn 
(L.ABOR’S European Correspondent) 


London, July 1—This year railroading 
celebrates its 100th birthday. Britain, the 
cradle of practical steam locomotion on iron 
tracks, will hold many ceremonies over the 
fact that on September 27, 1825, the line 
from Stockton to Darlington, in the north- 
east corner of England, was opened to the 


public. It was the first. The line had one 
engine. This locomotive had a name, ‘Lo- 
comotion.” 


It must have looked like a largish, wood- 
en barrel, out for a stroll, on its side, on 
four wheels, and sprouting atop of it a lot 
of perpendicular rods and walking beams, 
all out in the weather. So was the driver, 
who from old pictures, seems to have worn 
a swallowtail coat and plug hat. The only 
signal system on the old S and D in those 
days was a candle in the window of the 
stationmaster’s house. When the line was 
clear, they put it out. If the road was 
blocked, the candle was lighted. The first 
train also had a tail light,’a bucket of 
coke, whose red glow warned any pedes- 
trian on the track that he was catching up 
with the fiery iron horse and must be care- 
ful not to step on it. “Locomotion” weighed 
four and a half tons! 


Here in London is the South Kensington 
Museum, where railroad men can see some 
of those identical old engines (now pen- 
sioned off) and can follow chronologically 
the progress of how men learned: to put 
hot water and iron together so as to save 
their legs. 


It is never easy to find “the first’? who 
ever burst out with a new mechanical dis- 
covery. You are surprised to find in this 
museum as “the first marine engine,” not 
Robert Fulton’s, nor that steam-oared con- 
traption which John Fitch ran at Phila: 
delphia in 1787, but a Britisher’s, W. Sym- 
ington, who patented it as “a new invented 
steam engine on principles entirely new” 


(which this museum seems to believe). It 
ran on a Scotch lake in 1788, but soon went 
out of business, apparently because it con- 
flicted with the patent of Watt, the inventor 


of the steam engine. 


Many Engines Before Watt’s Time. 


Prowling in this museum you can see how 
many locomotives there were before those 
of George Stephenson, “the father of the 
locomotive.” Even before Watt there’s a 
history of 100 years of steam engines, real 
enough engines, too. They’ve set one up 
here that only quit working in 1918, and it 
began in the 18th century! 


For an engine to be the “first successful” 
engine of its kind is not enough. The de- 
termining factor in history seems to be the 
“first commercially successful” example. By 
that standard, the “first locomotive” was 
Blenkinsop’s, (1812) with Hedley’s “Puffing 
Billy” (1813) a close rival. “Puffing Billy” 
never gave up until 1862, when he was re- 
tired to the museum. 


There were less ‘successful’? locomotives 
before these pioneers. In 1804 Richard 
Trevithick built a locomotive which hauled 
five coal cars holding 15 tons, on a cast 
iron smooth track (or tramway) for nine 
miles, at the “speed” of five miles an hour, 
until it broke all the cast iron rails, when 
it was moved to the coal mine and put to 
pumping water. 


‘This same Trevithick in 1808 took one of 


his engines to London, and set it up on a 


circular track, inside a fence. Admission 
was a shilling, “including a ride for those 
who were not too timid. The engine was 
named ‘‘Catch-me-who-can,” which was fair 
enough for it went 12 miles an hour and 
broke all its track to pieces. 


What Newcommen and the other men 
who built the first stationary engines, 1702 
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to 1720, accomplished can be seen here in 
working models. A pipe sticking down into 
the mine, which was the pump; beside it 
another pipe, open at the top, with a pis- 
ton, and steam under the piston. That was 
their engine. The weight of the pump 
pulled the piston up; then they squirted 
water into the steam, it condensed, the pis- 
ton said ‘‘thlug,” and sat down (under the 
outside atmospheric pressure) and so the 
engine worked. Squirting in the water was 
the great invention; and there wasn’t an- 
other for 60 years till Watt came along 
and invented the separate condenser. 


Early Locos Evolved From Mine Engines. 
What the first locomotive inventors did 


was to take this upright mine engine, with 


its walking beam and awkward arrange- 
ments for obtaining rotary motion, and put 
it on wheels. For locomotive purposes, it 
looked about as handy as mother’s cooking 
range, with all the soup and stew kettles 
going. But Blenkinsop, for instance, wasn’t 
worried about speed so much as having the 
thing haul. He built his engine on a cogged 
track which ran three miles. The engine 
drive-wheel, also cogged, was turned by 
jong rods from the two cylinders which 
stuck up out of the middle of the boiler— 
upright cylinders, as if they were still in 
the mines! 

The “Puffing Billy’” locomotive was the 
same, if not worse. He’d got rid of cogs 
in his track, but he had gears in his drive, 
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grasshopper beams overhead (which Blen- 
kinsop had avoided) and the same old up- 
right cylinders. In the museum, he looks 
as if he couldn’t beat the carpet loom in 
a race. But he hauled 50-ton trains of coal 
for years and years. The county brought 
lawsuits against him because of his noise, 
Then somebody invented the first muffler, 
and railroading was saved. 


“Locomotion,” built by the Stephensons, 
who first continuously manufactured suc- 
cessful locomotives, is not in the London 
museum, but is maintained by the railroad 
company in working order in its home town 
of Darlington. It probably will be run this 
September in celebration of its maiden trip 
100 years ago. 


“Rocket” Wins First Speed Prize. 


The museum does have the famous old 
“Rocket,” the mighty prize winner in the 
first railroad competition in 1829, The 
“Rocket” is the first engine where those 
upstanding cylinders begin to lie down and 
take life easier. A new railway out of 
Manchester, apparently undecided whether 
to run iron horses or flesh-and-blood ones, 
offered competition. The Stephensons’ 


“Rocket,” painted yellow and black with a. 


white smokestack, attained the awful speed 
ot 29 miles an hour, won the $2,500 prize, 
and left horses to be finished off by auto- 
mobiles. When the line to Salford was 
opened in 1830, the ‘‘Rocket” took part, and 


“Puffing Billy,’ First Successful Locomotive Run in England. Built by. Blenkin- 


sop in 1812. 


In Oval-—George Stephenson (1781-1848), “The Father of the ILoco- 


motive,” Who Was Successively Cowherd on His Father’s Farm, Driver of a 

“Ginhorse” in a Colliery, Assistant Fireman at 14 Years, Plugman on a Pump- 

ing Engine, Brakeman, Engineman, Engine-wright and Engineer of the Stock- 
ton & Darlington Line in 1822. 
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This 
Carriage 
Used on the Stockton & Darlington Railway 


‘Model of Railway Carriage of 1825. 
Represents the First Passenger 


in 1825. Its Body Was Similar to That of an 
Ordinary Road Coach, and Was Mounted on a 
Four-wheeled Under-frame without Springs. 


up and killed a statesman, the noted William 
Huskisson.: History records: 

“This sad accident, however, drew great 
attention to the possibilities of traveling by 
steam, as G. Stephenson took the injured 
gentleman to his destination 11 miles away 
(where he died) at a speed of 36 miles an 
hour.” Again railroading was saved! 


The exhibits show this calendar of the 
first three decades of railroading: 


1825—Stockton Darlington 
opened, Sept. 27. 


1828—Virst lines built in France and Aus- 
tria. . 


1828—Delaware and Hudson line started 
in the United States. 


1835—First railroad 
state-owned line. 


1840—First line in Italy. 
1858—-First line in Canada. 


and line 


in Belgium; first 


The first locomotive-building works be- 
gan in Britain in 1823; in the United States 
in 1831. The first iron railroad bridge was 
on the Stockton & Darlington. Its span 
was 12 feet! 


Early “Pullman” Travel Rigorous. 


Marvelous, too, was the rolling stock of 
those early British lines. Their idea of a 

“First Class Carriage” on the rails was the 
' flossiest coupe or cab from the private 
stables around the London parks, with the 
seats for coachman and footman still re- 
tained! People of “quality” wouldn’t ride 
in anything else. 


The “third class’ carriages were a sort 
of flat car with church pews on it, where 
you rode open to the weather and the cin- 
ders. Rolling stock wags so limited, or 
wealthy folk stuck so to their coaches, that 
the first trains also provided flat cars on 
which people loaded their horse carriage 
full of the whole family, and so were yanked 
across the country. 
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Think how we snort with laughter at the 
men who, only a few years ago, built the 
first underground ‘tubes’ in London. Par- 
liament permitted the building of the tube 
on condition that non-smoking locomotives 
were used. Here was their great invention, 
which was tried just once. At the tube 
terminus they set up a huge boiler of water 
and a. great oven full of red hot bricks. 
The first engine was shoved to the ter- 
minus, loaded with boiling water inside and 
with hot bricks piled all over the outside. 
The top-hatted directors piled into the train, 
she went as far as the first stop, where the 
drivers fled, shouting that they were being 
boiled and baked to death. They only saved 
underground railroading by breaking the 
law, filling the tube with smoking engines, 
and “curing” their passengers like hams! 


Private Enterprise Stifled Railroad 
Progress. 


When seen in perspective in a museum, 
the course of private enterprise in its ap- 
plication of inventions is about as straight 
as a drunken man’s. The essence of the in- 
dustrial age has been that a man or a com- 
pany “with a good thing,’ must go it alone; 
“the competitive system,’ bumping along 
from side to side, wherever there’s’ money 
to be picked up. 


This railroad museum shows pretty plain- 
ly that the brains of the industrial age have 
gone into organizing materials, like hot 
water and iron, not into organizing human- 
ity to profit to the best from the new 
machines. 


It shows too that the inventor, the pure 
science of discovery, has never had a clear 
track. Inventor and scientist have been 
subject to the test as to whether their new- 
est invention would wreck a great money- 
making plant built on older inventions. If 
so, then the new thing “can’t be done.” 


In the United States today, there is not 
a single great corporation, especially in the 
rapidly developing industries like elec- 
tricity, oil, coal by products, metals and 
railroads, but have locked away patents 
they have bought up, and inventions they 
have stifled, because the first application 
of those inventions would have damaged 
their equipment, already set up and making 
money. 


Do we need electrification of railroads to- 
day? Do we need greater safety on the 
lines? More efficient terminals? EHlimina- 
tion of dangerous junk equipment? Shorter 
working hours, and more regular hours, 
coming from really efficient railroading? 
We will get these things, slowly and waste- 
fully, as in the past, if we leave them to 
our hundreds of squabbling private com- 
panies—competing, then combining, then 
competing; companies whose first object 
has to be to pay dividends. ,You can’t get 
away from history. 
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NORRIS FISHES AND THINKS. 


By Edward Keating. 
(Editor of LABOR.) 


“The banner of human’freedom that has fallen from La Follette’s hands must be rateoe 
aloft and the fight carried on until happiness deka come to every human and joy be en- 


throned at every fireside. 


“Humanitv’s cause for which he lived and, for 


united service and our loyal fidelity.” 


(Statement of Senator George W. 


which he gave his life, demands our 
Norris of Ne- 


braska; made in Madison after La Follette had been laid to rest: under the ciins of Forest 


Hills Cemetery. ) 


The reactionaries who have been gleefully 
declaring that the demise of La Follette 
was a death blow to the Progressive group 
in the Senate have omitted Norris of Ne- 
braska from their reckoning. Norris has 
the ability, the experience, and the tested 
integrity to qualify him for leadership of a 
great cause. 


W. Norris 


of Nebraska, 

in the Senate Office 

Building, After a Senate Session Had Begun 
to Show Its Tiring Marks. 


Senator George 
Taken at His Desk 


For twenty years he has been La Fol- 
lette’s friend. They never parted company 
on a single major issue. Hach trusted the 
other implicitly. It was not a case of leader 
and follower. Each was a leader in his 
particular field, and each knew how to fol- 
low when it was the other’s turn to lead. 


His Early Struggles. 


Norris was born in Ohio sixty-four years 
ago, the son of a poor farmer. While he 
was still toddling about the old log cabin, 
his father died and his brother was killed 
fighting on the Union side on a Southern 
battlefield. His mother bravely endeavored 
to run the farm. She had a hard time of it, 
and young George had to work for the neigh- 
bors in order to earn money to get through 
school. 


He moved to Nebraska in 1885 and im- 
mediately dipped into politics. In 1902 he 
_was elected to Congress, squeezing through 

by a few votes, and served ten years in the 
House of Representatives. 


Norris was an “insurgent” from the be- 
ginning. In those days “Czar” Cannon ruled 
the House with a rod of iron. He had no 
patience with the “irregular” young man 
from Nebraska, but Norris could not be 
squelched. 


Defeated “Czar” Cannon. 


He lead the great insurgent fight on the 
Republican side in 1910, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Cannon and the revision 
of the House rules so as to permit the mem- 
bers to have something to say about legis- 
lation. 

Then he reached out for a Senatorial toga. 
The year 1912 was a bad one for Republi- 
cans. Roosevelt had split the party wide 
open, and a triumphant democracy lead by 
Woodrow Wilson was sweeping everything 
before it. 

Norris got the Republican nomination and 
carried his case to the people. His election 
was one of the surprises of that campaign. 
He was re-elected in 1918 although bitterly 
opposed by the machine leaders in his own 
party and by the National Security League 
and other so-called “patriotic” organizations 
financed by big business. 


Wanted to Quit. 


When the 1924 campaign opened Norris 
announced that he- was through. Never 
physically strong, the strain of his Sena- 
torial work was telling on him. He even 
went so far as to formally announce that 
he would not run. The ‘Progressives in all 
parts of the country united in a plea that he 
reconsider and eventually he gave way. 


The Republican machine opposed him in 
the primary with a wealthy banker. Norris 
refused to spend a cent or make a speech, 
but he “ate his opponent alive,” winning by 
about three to one. The result was due in 
large part to the splendid support he re- 
ceived from organized labor, particularly 
the railroad workers. The November elec- 
tion was a walk-away for him. 

When he returned to Washington, he 
found La Follette in bad shape, and by com- 
mon consent assumed the leadership of the 
Progressive group. 


Fight for Muscle Shoals. 

When the power trust attempted to grab 
Muscle Shoals, Norris marshaled the op- 
position. The trust had managed things 
very cleverly. Underwood of Alabama, a 


leader among the Democrats, was induced | 


to present the bill desired by the trust. 
The Republican Old Guard supported Under- 
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wood with all the influence it could com- 
mand, and at the right moment President 
Coolidge came into the fight with the pres- 
tige of an administration which had just 
won a great national victory. 

Norris loves that kind of row. - He is at 
his best when the situation seems hopeless. 
After weeks of the stiffest kind of debate, 
Norris succeeded in sidetracking the Under- 
wood bill, and secured the adoption of a 
resolution directing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the power trust. 

La Follette never made a better fight 
himself, and among the first to congratulate 
Norris was the great Wisconsin Senator. 

As chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the Senate, Norris has for years 
struggled to secure constructive legislation 
for the relief of the farmers. 


When Coolidge Deserted Him. 


Time and again he has succeeded in in- 
ducing his commit*ee to report out the de- 
sired legislation, only to see it defeated on 
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the floor by a combination of reactionaries 
from both old parties. 

On one of these occasions, when victory 
seemed almost within his grasp, Calvin 
Coolidge, then Vice-President, remained 
away from the chamber in order to avoid 
recognizing Norris as he had promised. The 
result was that Frank Kellogg, then Senator 
from Minnesota and now lame-duck Secre- 
tary of State, was given the floor and af- 
forded an opportunity to engineer the par- 
liamentary maneuver which defeated the 
Norris bill. 

Norris made a famous speech that day in 
which he bluntly charged Coolidge with hav- 
ing “jobbed” him. The Vice-President never 
attempted a reply. 


Just now Norris is sitting on the shore 
of some northern lake fishing—and think- 
ing. He will remain in the woods until the 
frost comes and will then return to Wash- 
ington prepared to demonstrate that the 
Progressives are not “disintegrating.” 


ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION IN CANADA. 


By J. A. P. Haydon. 
(LABOR’S Canadian Correspondent.) 


Attempts at combination and monopoly 
are as old as industry itself, according to 
Professor Taussig of Harvard University, 
and while decrees, orders, etc., have from 
time to time been declared, the trend of 
Canadian governments has been, until com- 
paratively recent years, to let matters take 
care of themselves, competition being relied 
upon to keep prices at a fair or normal 
level. 

Up to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Canadian industry and commerce gen- 
erally followed British and not American 
practice, but since then this condition has 
been reversed, and the attitude of the va- 
rious Canadian governments towards com- 
bines may be attributed more to American 
influence than to any other. 

The British attitude is passive, and it is 
felt there that the common law has suffi- 
cient control over the situation without the 
aid of special legislation. A similar posi- 
tion was assumed by Canada, and the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code were consid- 
ered ample protection to the public. 


The first anti-trust legislation in Canada 
was the Wallace Act of 1889 for the preven- 
tion and suppression of trade combinations. 
In 1897 a clause was inserted in the Cus- 
toms Tariff Act giving power to the Gover- 
nor-in-Council (or the government of the 
day) to admit any article free of duty, or 
to reduce the duty on any article so as to 
give the public the benefit of reasonable 
eompetition if there existed any conspiracy, 
combination, agreement or arrangement of 
any kind among manufacturers to unduly 
promote the advantage of the manufacturers 
or dealers at the expense of the consumers. 


In 1910 the government introduced the 
Combines Investigation Act, which provided 


for the appointment of boards to investigate 
charges that combines were being operated 
in restraint of trade. This Act was similar 
to United States legislation on the subject. 


War Profiteering Brought Trust Laws. 


None of these measures proved effective, 
and it was not until the close of the war, 
when profiteering was rampant, that the gov- 
ernment made a serious attempt to grapple 
with the problem. Then, in 1919, the Com- 
bine and Fair Prices Act and the Board of 
Commerce Act became laws. However, when 
efforts were made to invoke the provisions of 
the first-mentioned act by a board created 
under the second one, the courts were re- 
sorted to and both acts were declared in- 
valid by the Privy Council, the highest tri- 
bunal in the British Empire. 


This left Canada without any effective 
means of protecting the public from com- 
bines of a detrimental character, except the 
provisions of the Criminal Code. 


The government again took up the ques- 
tion. at the 1923 session of parliament and 
the Combines Investigation Act resulted. It 
provides for the investigation of combines, 
monopolies, trusts and mergers, and is 
largely a repetition of legislation which 
previously existed. 


Under the Act any six persons, British 
subjects, resident in Canada, and 21 years 
of age, may apply in writing to the registrar 
for an investigation of such alleged com- 
bine, and shall place before the registrar the 
evidence upon which such application is 
based. rs 


The Minister of ‘Labor, Hon. James Mur- 
dock, former vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, is at present 
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charged with its general administration, and 
Harry Hereford, the industrial engineer of 
the Department of Labor, is the registrar. 


Three investigations of national impor- 
tance have been undertaken since its enact- 
ment. 


Fruit and Vegetable Dealers Investigated. 


Early in July, 1924, Lewis Duncan of To- 
ronto was appointed a commissioner ‘‘to in- 
vestigate a combine alleged to exist among 
the jobbers, brokers and other dealers in 
fruit and vegetables in British Columbia and 
elsewhere, resulting in the control of prices 
to the detriment of producers and consum- 
ers.” 


After months of investigation, the com- 
missioner reported ‘that the Nash combina- 
tion of jobbing and brokerage houses (an in- 
ternational concern) is a combine which is 
operating and has operated detrimentally to 
the interests of the Canadian public, includ- 
ing in that term producer, consumer and 
trade opposition.” 


The commissioner suggested, among other 
things, the advisability of considering the en- 
actment of legislation similar to that which 
established the Federal Trade Commission 
in the United States, to be made applicable 
to persons engaged in the distribution of the 
products of the soil. 


As a result of this investigation, prosecu- 
tions have been instituted in the courts 
against the Nash combination by the federal 
authorities, with the provinces co-operating. 
Other results have been that the fruit grow- 
ers of British Columbia are making better 
deals in the disposition of their crops, with- 
out raising the price to the consumer; dis- 
tributing their products more widely to the 
advantage of the consumer, and sponsoring 
a campaign to create a national demand for 
Canadian-grown fruit. 


In October, 1924, David Campbell, K.C., 
well known as a railroad labor solicitor, was 
appointed a commissioner “to investigate an 
alleged combine in retail and wholesale coal 
dealers and coal mine owners, resulting in 
their acquiring control of the purchase and 
sale of coal in the Province of Manitoba and 
elsewhere to the injury of the consumers.” 
After a complete investigation he declares 
that ‘the alleged combine has not operated 
to the detriment of or against the best in- 
terests of the public.”’ 
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Potato Combine Threatened. 


The most recent, or third, investigation is 
that undertaken by Harry Hereford, the 
registrar of the Act, into “the alleged com- 
bine limiting competition in the marketing 
of New Brunswick potatoes.” 'The registrar, 
after a complete investigation, reports that 
in his opinion a combine exists. 

The report describes activities to discour- 
age the farmers’ co-operative movement, to 


control the New Brunswick potato exchange, 


the export trade to Cuba, nd the steamship 
line services between St. John and Havana, 
and an arrangement with potato buyers in 


Havana by which certain members of the 


Cuban combine receive a rebate on potatoes 
shipped from New Brunswick. 
made possible by the combine, such arrange- 

The report also deals with unfair activities 
ments including payments made to employes 
of rival firms to obtain information, the in- 
terception of cable messages and other tac- 
tics, which the report characterizes as in 
restraint of trade. 

The Act provides that should the minis- 
ter be of opinion, after receiving reports 
from the Registrar or commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Act, that a pernicious 
combine exists, he may remit the facts to 
the provincial attorney-general or to the 
solicitor-general of the Dominion with a 
view to prosecution under the Criminal 
Code; or the government may reduce the 
customs tariff, or revoke unjustly used pat- 
ent rights as the circumstances may war- 
rant. 


Labor Unions Exempted From Act. 


It does contain. this. clause, which is of 
especial interest to organized workers: 


“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
apply to combinations of workmen or em- 
ployes for their own reasonable protection 
as such workmen or employes.” 

The Act has not been long enough in 
operation to prove its real worth, but in view 
of the fact that two combines are reported 
as operating to the detriment of the public, 
the developments will certainly be signifi- 
cant. It is generally understood that sooner 
or later the validity o fthe Act will be tested 
in the courts, and until this is done and 
jurisdiction definitely decided, no prosecu- 
tions of any magnitude may be expected, nor 
will the power of the larger combines be ma- 
terially lessened. 


FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


By William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


What of the future of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? This is a question I ap- 
proach with most sincere confidence. It is 
not necessary to make an argument. It is 
only necessary to give facts. From those 
facts it can readily be seen what the fu- 
ture of the American Federation of Labor 
will be. 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
human vehicle for the advancement of hu- 


manity. Its principles are based on what 
is good for humanity. There was never 
a time when such an organization was not 
sorely needed. And there never will be a 
time when the American Federation of La- 
bor will not be necessary for the welfare 
of the wage earner. For there always will 
be the weak to protect and the strong to 
aid in gaining more and more of the things 
that make life worth while. 


~ 


In ancient times when practically all the 
people were slaves the struggle for freedom 
was slow. The masters held the power of 
life and death over the slaves. The slaves 
could not worship in the same religion as 
their masters. Universally in those days 
the masters worshipped an idol, a star or 
some inanimate thing which their super- 
stition led them to believe would prepare 
them for their after life. Therefore, the 
slaves gradually drifted into a human re- 
ligion, which had as its basis the brother- 
hood of man. 


As century after century passed the 
slaves who had become freedmen began to 
form what was then known as collegias. 
These were really the earliest forms of trade 
unions. Some collegias confined their ac- 
tivities to caring for the sick and burying 
the dead. The existence of other activities 
depended upon the freedom given them by 
the rulers. 


From the collegias of those days have 
grown the trade unions of today, and the 
principle still foremost is the striving for 
the brotherhood of man, for a higher and 
better life for all. 


But the conditions of the present day 
were brought about only through centuries 
of struggles and sacrifices. But these strug- 
gles and sacrifices were made by organiza- 
tions of men of some kind. 


It is only necessary to go back a few 
hundred years to know what the working 
people suffered. From 1350 to 1825, En- 
gland had what is known as the “statutes 
of laborers.” They were based practically 
on the assertion that. laborers were little 
better than slaves. Their wages, sometimes 
a penny a day, were fixed for them and if 
they received more or asked for more the 
penalty was the pillory for the first of- 
fense, for the next the loss of an ear and 
for the third sometimes death. 


_ In 1562 English justices of the peace were 

empowered to fix the wages of all mechanics 
and laborers and the hours they should 
work. The laws provided that no one could 
act as a journeyman in any “craft, mystery 
or occupation,’ until he had served an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years. Notwithstand- 
ing the activities of the English workers, 
that law was not repealed until 1895. 


In 1720 a law was enacted in England 
declaring “all agreements between journey- 
men tailors for advancing their wages, or 
for lessening their usual hours of work, to 
be null and void.” Violation of this law 
meant imprisonment. The hours of labor 
those days were from 6 A. M. to 6. P. M. 
with less than an hour for dinner. 


In the eighteenth century many decisions 
Were handed down both in England and 
America which held that an agreement 
among workmen to collectively cease work 
for the purpose of securing increases in 
wages was an indictable conspiracy. Soon 
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after the courts of this country began to 
see that this doctrine was not sound and 
they gradually accepted the right of the 
wage earners to combine for the purpose 
of bettering their working conditions. But 
this did not come until after long years of 
agitation by isolated groups of wage earn- 
ers. 


In 1884 the Maryland legislature author- 
ized the organization of trade unions and 
declared their object to be “to promote the 
well being of the members in their every 
day life and for. mutual assistance in se- 
curing the most favorable conditions for the 
labor of their members.” The same legis- 
lature enacted a law which provided that 
“an agreement or combination by two or 
more persons to do, or procure to be done, 
any act in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute between employers and 
workmen, shall not be indictable as a con- 
spiracy, if such act committed by one per- 
son would not be punishable as an offense.” 


In 1886 congress enacted a law to legalize 
the incorporation of “national trade unions.” 
This was taken to be a trap, as it was evi- 
dent that the object of those who supported 
the passage of the law was to place trade 
unions in a position where they could be 
proceeded against in the courts. This law, 
however, gave labor the right to organize, 
to regulate wages, hours of labor and the 
conditions of labor, and for the protection 
of individual rights in the prosecution of 
labor. The effect of this law, as in that 
enacted in Maryland in 1884, was to re- 
move the common law disability of com- 
bination to raise the wages and establish 
working conditions. 


While the Sherman anti-trust act of 1890 
was said by its supporters not to affect 
labor, still it was used afterwards almost 
entirely against the wage earners. Then 
came the Clayton act of 1914 which declared 
that the “labor of a human. being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.” It also 
provided for jury trials in certain contempt 
cases. The Clayton act was enacted in 1914 
but the federal judges paid little attention 
to it. But the agitation kept up by Labor 
was so persistent and aggressive that the 
supreme court of the United States finally 
decided that jury. trials in contempt cases 
as provided in the Clayton act were con- 
stitutional. 


These few milestones along the pathway 
from slavery to the present time are merely 
given to show the work labor has had and 
still has to do. 


The American Federation of Labor does 
not believe in revolution. It believes in 
evolution. It asks legislative bodies for 
nothing that it can do for itself. It is non- 
partisan in politics but partisan as to prin- 


ciple, the principle of equal rights and free- 


dom. 


The organization of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was not for the purpose of 
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simply forming an organization. It was or- 
ganized under compulsion for self-protec- 
tion, as the wage earners realized that the 
betterment of their economic condition 
was a national as well as a local issue. At 
first because of oppression and autocracy 
in industry, which was then so prevalent, 
individuals were compelled to unite in local 
unions. Then as their perspective became 
wider they saw it was necessary to estab- 
lish national organizations of their crafts. 
Then came the American Federation of La- 
bor. 


The aim of the American Federation of 
Labor is for the advancement not only of 
the wage earners and people generally of 
this country but of the entire world, in fact 
for all humanity. 


The first convention of the Federation de- 
clared: 


“We believe the gaining of higher wages and a shorter 
workday to be the preliminary steps toward great and 
accompanying improvements in the condition of the 
working people.’’ 


That convention also declared for com- 
pulsory education, against child labor, for a 
national eight hour law, against contract 
convict labor, the abolition of the “truck 
system” in the payment of wages, for a 
mechanics’ lien law, the repeal of all con- 
spiracy laws as applied to the organizations 
of labor in the regulation of wages and 
hours of employment, for a bureau of labor 
statistics and an immigration law to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign laborers 
under contract. 


From the date of the organization of the 
American Federation of Labor until the pres- 
ent it has persistently followed the declara- 
tions of that convention and of all others 
that have been held. But all its aims and 
objects as yet have not been fulfilled. There 
always will be work for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


In 1910 the American Federation of Labor 
declared: 


“Organized labor contends for the improvement of 
the standard of life, to uproot ignorance and foster 
education, to instil character and manhood and an 
independent spirit among our people, to bring about a 
recognition of the interdependence of the modern life 
of man and his fellow-man.. It aims to establish a nor- 
mal workday, take the children from the factory and 
the workshop and place them in the school, the home 
and the playground. In a word the unions of labor, rec- 
ognizing the duty of toil, strive to educate their mem- 
bers, to make their homes more cheerful in every way, 
to contribute an earnest effort toward making life the 
better worth living to avail their members of their 
rights as citizens and to bear the duties and responsi- 
bilities and perform the obligations they owe to our 
country and our fellow-men. Labor contends that in 
every effort to achieve its praiseworthy ends all honor- 
able and lawful means are not only commendable but 
should receive the sympathetic support of every right- 
thinking progressive man,” 


When appeals were made to congress for 
remedial legislation labor was met with con- 
stant rebuffs. It was then determined to 
make an appeal to congress and the presi- 
dent of the United States in which the griev- 
ances of labor would be set forth. That was 
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in 1906. The Bill of Grievances submitted 
contained the following: 


a 


“As Labor’s representatives we ask you to redress 
these grievances, for it is in your power so to do. 
Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may 
not be in vain. But if perchance you may not heed 
us we shall appeal to the conscience and the support 
of our fellow citizens.’’ 


Following the submission of the appeal 
the American Federation of Labor adopted 
the following: 


“We will stand by our friends and administer a 
stinging rebuke to men or parties who are either indif- 
ferent, negligent or hostile.’’ 


Since that time 200 laws supported by 
labor have been enacted and a larger num- 


-ber inimical to labor and the people have 


been defeated. That could not have been 
accomplished if there had been no American 
Federation of Labor. 


As long as there are men who seek em- 
ployment and men who desire to hire there 
will be differences of opinion as to working 
conditions. It will, therefore, be the duty of 
the American Federation of Labor to aid 
the cause it represents, the basic principles 
of which have come down to us in the strug- 
gles of labor for thousands of years. And 
these struggles will continue to be neces- 
sary. 


The American Federation of Labor is a 
necessity. It will continue to urge improve- 
ments in the standards of our people. And 
to that end it must be ever wakeful. It will 
continue to grow in strength and influence 
notwithstanding the opposition it is always 
sure to meet. 


Organized labor is an accepted institution. 
There is nothing that can take its place. 
And as the workers for thousands of years 
successfully although slowly struggles on- 
ward and upward without the aid of such an 
organization as the American Federation of 
Labor it is safe to predict that -with it in 
existence the advancement of labor in the 
future will be more rapid and effective. 


I have no fear of the future for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. I know full well 
that the struggles at times will be bitter and 
disheartening. But its principles cannot be 
destroyed. They are part of human life itself. 
It is the struggle of the under-dog for a 
place in the sun. Therefore, the necessity . 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
tinuing its mission is assurance of its exis- 
tence as long as there is need for its influ- 
ence. Nothing can destroy the trade unions. 
Nothing can destroy the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as long as there is a labor 


Labor looks into the future with calmness. 
It will continue to fight its battles to vic- 
tory. It will pursue every lawful way for 
problem. 
the gaining of a higher, a broader and a 
better life for all. 


As in the past it will go into the strug- 
gles of the future well equipped, aggres- 
sive and unafraid. 


. — oi 
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PRESENT INDICATIONS POINT TO A GOOD ATTENDANCE OF 
DELEGATES AT OUR CONVENTION. 


Judging by the active interest being manifested by our members and lodges, we 
are going to have a pretty good attendance of delegates at our coming convention next 
month, nothwithstanding the prevailing adverse industrial conditions. 


We learn that a keen interest and friendly rivalry is being shown in various lodges 
for election as delegates, and a number of lodges proceeded to elect delegates before 
the time prescribed by the constitution had arrived; according to our laws delegates 
must be elected within sixty days of the opening of the convention, and therefore, all 
delegates must be elected not earlier than July 17th, and those elected before that 
date will have to be elected over again, and all so situated should take due notice. 


Many inquiries concerning hotel accommodations, rates, and requests for reserva- 
tions have already been received. There are a large number of hotels in Kansas City, 
and all delegates will be able to secure suitable accommodations. However, as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen will meet the same day we do, and possibly there will 
be other conventions in the city at the same time, it would be.the part of wisdom 
for delegates to have reservations made for them ahead of time and thus avoid the 
trouble of getting located after reaching here, and at the same time get the kind of 
accommodation they desire. 


In reference to the work of the convention, no doubt there will be a large number 
of subjects of more or less importance brought forward for discussion and action; but 
it seems to us there will be none of more importance to the future welfare of our 
Brotherhood than that of organizing the unorganized. We have lost an army of mem- 
bers since the zenith of our growth in 1919; of course a goodly number of these were 
men temporarily employed in ship yards and other industries as a result of the war, 
and have long since returned to their previous occupations. Then there are no doubt 
thousands of shipbuilders, who have been forced into other lines of industry because 
of the dearth of shipbuilding since 1920. However, we lost many thousands of members 
as a result of the shopmens’ strike and thousands of others because of the stagnant 
condition of industry during the past four years. 


If we are to secure fair wages and conditions for our members, we must have a 
goodly’ majority, if not all, working at our trades organized, and therefore a good bit of 
work will have to be done to reach this position. Many perplexing problems surround 
this matter which will have to be solved before much progress can be made, but if the 
convention finds a comprehensive and satisfactory solution and provides the means, 
the work can be accomplished in a short time. Let us hope this matter will be handled 
in a wise and satisfactory manner. 


A MENACING SITUATION HAS DEVELOPED IN CHINA. 


According to the daily papers, a serious situation exists in China at the present 
time, which endangers the lives of all foreigners in that country. The trouble originated 
in a cotton factory at Hong Kong owned by Japanese and who employed Chinese to 
operate it; ‘for some infraction of the rules or possibly for failure to. work fast enough, 
one of the workmen was flogged, a strike was called and the employes demanded that 
this practice be discontinued and an increase in wages given; later on Chinese students 
made a demonstration in sympathy with the strikers, marching into the foreign quarters 
of the city and the British police cn duty fired into and killed several of the students; 
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this act inflamed the passion of nearly the whole populace against all foreigners in 
general and the Japanese and British in particular. A general strike was declared, all 
Chinese stopped work, stores, banks and business generally, closed with all foreigners. 
The trouble spread to other cities and provinces, and armed forces were necessary to 
protect the lives of foreigners, and the end is not yet in sight. 


Back of all this and underneath the surface, moves and countermoves among repre- 
sentatives of the great powers has been going for a long time, in an effort to get 
control of the dominant powers that be in China, and in this way get control of and 
exploit the resources of China for the benefit of themselves. Japan has been furnish- 
ing with a lavish hand, money, arms and military advice to Tschang Tso Lin, known 
as the war lord of Manchuria, who has gathered a large army and by subjugating a 
large territory now dominates the central government, if it can be so called, at Pekin. 
Other nations are backing Feng Yu Hsing, known as the Christian General of China. 
However, it seems as if this general was also accepting aid from and listing to the 
siren voice of the Bolshevists of Russia, who are using money to stir up race prejudice 
and strife in China. 


The situation is further complicated because of the extra-territorial rights other 
nations in the past have forced China to concede to their citizens residing in China; as 
a result of this extra-territoriality, foreign courts have been set up in China, and foreign- 
ers are tried in these rather than Chinese courts. 


The Washington conference on limitation of armament, adopted a nine power 
agreement to hold a conference on the matter of doing away with this extra-territoriality, 
but so far it has not been held, due principally to the fact that China itself has been 
torn and divided by numerous factions and war lords, who have held sway over dif- 
ferent provinces and ignored the supposed central government. 


However, it now appears as if this conference will be held in the near heuer 


through pressure from Washington; the policy of our government has always been 
for the open door and equal privilege for trade with China, for all nations. 

Through revolutions, counter-revolutions, battles and butchery, the Chinese are 
blindly struggling for national unity and the present situation may mean the beginning 
of a unified and national China. At any rate it looks as if the unfair treatment she has 
received from other nations will likely in a measure, come to an end. 


ANOTHER PROGRESSIVE SENATOR ANSWERS THE GREAT 


SUMMONS. 

Shortly after closing our last issue, the death of Senator Edwin F. Ladd, of North 
Dakota, was announced. Senator Ladd was one of the active members of the group of 
progressives in the Senate and was one of those selected for ostracism by the Re- 
publican machine last spring because of his support of Senator LaFollette last fall. 

He was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1920 and his whole record in that body 
showed him to be in full sympathy with the farmers and working people. By profession 
he was a chemist, and held many important positions in that service, both in the 
states of New York and North Dakota. We are told that Senator Ladd never held 
public office outside of his profession until elected to the Senate. 

He leaves a wife and eight children to mourn their loss, and the sympathy of the 
millions of progressive voters of the whole country go out to them in their affliction. 
Senator Ladd’s death was a severe loss to the toilers of the United States. 


FAKE CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN MARKET SCHEME FAILS TO 
LURE FARMERS AND FAILS. 


The daily papers recently announced the impending dissolution of the Grain 
Marketing Company and played this up as a co-operative concern of farmers, when as 
a matter of fact it was a scheme of slick financiers backed by The American Farm 
Bureau, wherein they assembled a number of grain elevators, capitalizing them at sev- 
eral times their value and tried to unload this stock on the farmers. However, the grain 
growing farmers would have nothing to do with the scheme, and failure was the result. 

This is the second attempt, as well as failure, of the Farm Bureau, to put over a 
grain marketing scheme. Its first effort was to organize the U. S. Wheat Growers, Ine. 
The Farm Bureau is an alleged farmers organization, however, it was organized by 
grain speculators and bankers, and is usually under the tutelage of Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The National Council of Farmers Co-operative Marketing Associations, hail the 
failure of this Grain Marketing Company as a help for real co-operative marketing. 
The National Council of Farmers embrace nearly all of the co-operative associations 
of the country, and with the clarifying of the atmosphere by the failure of these al- 
leged fake co-operation schemes, more impetus will be given the real co-operative move- 
ment among the farmers. 

Already we hear complaint that the farmers are not rushing their grain to market 
this year as before, which they did usually as soon as threshed and the grain specu- 
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' Jators paid them about one-half what it sold for later. The soft, easy snap of these 
market manipulators seemingly is about over with, and if the farmers continue to de- 
velop real co-operation, in a few years more they should be in a position to eliminate 
the speculator and control the market themselves. 


MORE FEDERAL INJUNCTION JUDGES IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


We can all remember quite vividly that back in 1922, during the shopmen strike, 
how stern and relentless, if not vindicative, some of the federal district judges were 
toward the striking shopmen, and promptly administered severe punishment for the 
least alleged infraction of the terms of the blanket injunction issued by Judge Wilkerson 
of Chicago. 

Among those most stern and relentless, were Judge English of East St. Louis, and 
Judge Ross of Memphis. Judge English was a great advocate of law and order when 
dealing out rigorous punishment to the strikers who were so unfortunate as to be haled 
-before him; things have changed since then and this stern dispenser of justice had to 
plead ignorance of the law before a Congressional Committee investigating his official 
acts, during which it was shown that as judge he ordered funds of bankrupts deposited 
in a bank of which he was a director, and that he was on intimate terms with a referee 
in bankruptcy whose fees swallowed up the assets of bankrupts and left nothing for 
the creditors. This committee will make a report of its findings to the next congress. 

Judge Ross issued an injunction against the shopmen and seemingly tried to go 

Wilkerson several degrees worse. He sent Editor Cohen, of a labor paper, to jail for 
printing an article on strike breakers, but the court of appeals reversed his action. 
Recently the Peoples Savings Bank of Memphis failed and an inventory of its assets 
disclosed that it holds a dishonored check and three dishonored drafts totaling $32,000 
that were drawn by Judge Ross. Two of the drafts, it is said, were drawn against 
Memphis lawyers, who have had cases in his court, but it seems, they refused to honor 
the drafts. The Memphis Bar Association has appointed a committee to investigate, 
and likely we will hear more of the particulars later. 
Another federal judge, with a hard boiled record was that of Judge Bladsoe of 
California, who was “affectionately” nicknamed “injunction Ben.” Recently he resigned 
his position to run for mayor of Los Angeles, when the returns came in it was shown 
that “he also ran” but was a long way from the goal he sought. These disclosures 
would indicate that some of these hard boiled judges, while relentlessly punishing 
strikers’ alleged violation of their drastic mandates, were themselves law violators of 
a more serious nature. 

Since writing the above, the daily papers tell us Judge Ross was killed through 
driving his auto over the side of a high bridge. Whether it was through accident or 
design probably will never be known, as he was found dead beneath his machine later 
on. The indictments against him have been quashed and finis is: written to his history. 


ILLINOIS CURBS INJUNCTION JUDGES. 


Organized labor in Illinois has won a signal victory in securing the enactment of 
a law by the legislature of that state, forbidding the issuance of restraining orders or 
injunctions in labor disputes, against peaceably picketing. 

The measure was strenuously opposed by the Manufacturers’ Association, Chambers 
of Commerce, and the lobbyists generally of big business and special interests; in fact, 
every influence, we are told, was exerted first to kill the bill; when this failed, delays 
were resorted to, then spurious amendments offered to destroy its effectiveness and fin- 
ally prssure was used to have Governor Small veto the measure, all of which failed and 
it is now a law. 

The first section of the law reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly: : 


Section 1. No restraining order or injunctions shall be granted by any court of 
this state, or by a judge or the judges thereof in any case involving or growing out of a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, enjoining or restraining any person 
or persons, either singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of: employment or 
from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from peaceably and without threats or 
intimidation recommending, advising, or persuading others so to do; or from peaceably 
and without threats or intimidation being upon any public street, or thoroughfare or high- 
way for the purpose of obtaining or communicating information, or to peaceably and with- 
out threats or intimidation. persuade any person or persons to work or to abstain from 
working, or to employ or to peaceably and without threats or intimidation cease to em- 
ploy any party to a labor dispute, or to recommend, advise or persuade others so to do. 


The use of injunctions in labor disputes, forbidding men to do what they have a 
lawful right to do, is a species of lawless usurpation of the rights of the people on the 
part of the judges who issue them. The laws of our land provide punishment for the 
layman who violates the law, and there is no valid reason for judges to be exempt from 
this rule, when they deliberately usurp any of the peoples rights. 

mnjunctions in labor disputes do more harm than good; if men commit unlawful 


-_acis, they know they are subject to punishment; however, it should come through due 
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process of law and not by the whim of a judge. Illinois has set a good example for all 
the other states to follow. 


MEXICO TO HAVE LABOR ATTACHES IN ITS DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


Mexico is setting a splendid example for the other nations of the world to follow. 
President Calles has appointed a labor attache to the Mexican Embassy at Washing- 
ton, and we are told that similar attaches will be selected for its embassies in all im- 
portant industrial centers. 

Louis N. Morones, Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the Republic of Mexico, 
in commenting on the subject said, that “President Calles was establishing a presi- 


dential precedent and at the same time fulfilling a need which is very urgent in these | 


times, because nothing is more just and necessary than that all elements and factors 
which make up the life of a country should be profoundly studied by other countries, 
especially by those in other countries who have dedicated themselves to the. solution 
of these problems which affect and shape a particular branch of human activity.” 

All nations, including our own, now have business attaches to all their embassies, 
in fact most of the activities of diplomatic corps are to report on business and trade 
conditions. Labor attaches would serve a valuable and useful purpose in studying and 
reporting on industrial conditions and problems that confront the workers of the 
country where they were assigned. 

Rapid means for communication and travel; has practically reduced the size of 
the earth and brought the nations thereof closer together; new ideas and methods dis- 
covered in one country are soon in use by most of the others. In like manner, what- 
ever favorably or unfavorably affects labor in one country, soon affects labor in other 
countries. By having labor attaches with all our embassies they could study these 
conditions and more quickly report on them, and being graduates of the school of hard 
knocks in our industrial system they could the more quickly recognize the good 
or bad tendencies of the changes taking place from time to time. Organized labor in 
the United States should strive to have this reform introduced in the diplomatic corps 
of our government. : 


THE RAILROAD LABOR INSTITUTE PROMISES TO BE A SUCCESS. 


The Railroad Labor Institute, which will be held at Brookwood College, Katonah, 
N. Y., commencing August 2d, gives every promise, at the present time, of being a suc- 
cess. A meeting of those interested in preparing for this institute, was held in Wash- 
ington recently and the final details for the program were drawn up. In a recent com- 
munication from Prof. Muste, Chairman of Faculty of Brookwood, we take the following 
excerpt: 

“You will be interested to know that a very considerable number of enroll- 
ments from various sections of the country and half a dozen different railroads 
have already come in and that there is every promise that the available ac- 
commodations will all be taken up.” 

This is the first institute of its kind ever prepared especially for railroad employes 
and it is gratifying to know that it gives promise of being a success; in which case 
it will likely become an annual affair and enlarged upon. 


Expert technical men and teachers in various lines will have charge of the insti- 


tute, and no doubt those enrolling will learn as much on various problems of railroading 
-in the week of their stay, as they would in months of undirected reading and study. 

We have not so far learned whether any of the members of our craft have en- 
rolled or not, but we hope some will do so, as we feel sure it will prove of benefit and 
pleasure to them. 


NEEDLESS MOTOR SLAUGHTER. 


Motor cars caused the death of 52 persons and the injury of 1,180 each day in 
1924. In the year 19,000 were killed and 450,000 injured. That is equivalent to wiping 
out the population of a city like Waukegan, Ill., or Greenville, Texas. The injured ex- 
ceed the population of the Nationa! Capital. 

This is an appalling loss of life, and one that calls for concerted action among the 
states in the direction of traffic regulation that will decrease the crash hazard on the 
public streets. 

Any single thing that causes a higher casualty list than America suffered in the 
' World War calls for something more than talk and for something more systematic than 
the helter-skelter miscellany of traffic laws and ordinances that range from the hopeless 
to the ridiculous, with a slight measure of effectiveness sandwiched in somewhere. 

It ought to be possible and it is possible to secure, by concerted state action, uni- 
form and effective traffic codes throughout the country. 

The states can do this if they will, and if they will not, then automobile traffic 
must be classified as interstate commerce and dealt with accordingly. The slaughter 
must Stop. 

It is, in a way, the price of progress, but it is a surplus and needless price. 
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THE FLEET CORPORATION PRESIDENT WOULD GIVE AMERICAN 
REGISTRY TO FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS. 


Judging from recent utterances of spokesmen of the U. S. Shipping Board and 
the Fleet Corporation, these two bodies have survived their usefulness, if they ever 
displayed such a merit, and are a useless expense. Both seem intent on finding a 
way or excuse for government subsidies and privileges for ship owners. First the 
shipping board advanced the proposition to have the government pay a goodly 
portion of the wages of sailors employed by private ship owners and corporations, 
and now comes the head of the Fleet Corporation with the proposal to allow ship 
owners to have their ships built in foreign ship yards and then give them American 
registry. 


As a large part of the ships now flying the American flag are largely manned 
by Chinese and East Indian ccolies, to allow foreign built ships American registry, 
we would have a merchant marine in name only. If the American taxpayers must 
bear the expense of maintaining merchant ships, then the government should own 
and operate them. However, to do so successfully it would have to change the 
personnel and qualifications of those it places in charge of such activities. Practical 
men of experience and ability should be placed in charge and held responsible for 
the results. 


\ 


THE WIDESPREAD USE OF NARCOTICS IMPERILS THE FUTURE 
WELFARE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


All of the readers of the Journal knew in a general way that many people are 
victims of drug using habits, as different phases of the subjects are printed in daily 
papers and magazines from time to time, and the details given of crimes committed 
by narcotic addicts,-however, it is doubtful if a large percentage of our readers 
know or realize how extensive the use of these drugs is, even in the United States. 


In last month’s issue we reproduced a letter received from Congressman Linebarger 
in which he stated a special survey of this matter was made in 1919 by the United 
States Treasury Department in which it was reported that there were more than one 
million people in the United States addicted to the use of narcotic drugs and that the 
number was on the increase. Among the other nations of the world, we are told, there 
are literally scores of millions of addicts. 


A conference of representatives of the world recently met in Geneva to under- 
take to formulate an agreement whereby all trafficking in the sale of drugs for other 
than medical purposes would be suppressed by law, including the growing of plants 
from which they are made; however, cupidity and greed for revenue by some of 
the nations prevented the full consummation of this program, at this time, but 
the gravity of the situation and the importance of the matter to the. future welfare 
of the human race will force other conferences and the force of public opinion 
will compel the erring nations to come to an agreement in this matter. 


In the meantime an International Narcotic Educational Association has been 
formed for the purpose of educating the people of the world on the evils arising 
from the use of these drugs and explaining how extensive their use has become and 
the methods used by addicts and peddlers of these drugs to ensnare others and 
especially the young in the drug habit, which, when the habit is once formed, takes 
such a hold on them that only heroic remedies or a miracle can save these victims 
from destruction. In a pamphlet issued by this Association some of the methods 
used by addicts and peddlers are described among which it is stated that intended 
victims are induced or cajoled to take the drugs or to whif the odors through some 
pretext or another and supplied free until they form the habit, so that they may 
make future sales to them, for they know once the habit is formed they will sacrifice 
everything they have, even life itself to get more of the drug. 


Owing to the secrecy surrounding the unlawful sale and use of these drugs, the 
large number of addicts reported and the snares set for ensnaring other victims, it 
would be well for parents to warn their sons and daughters against taking food or 
drink from strangers or taking pills or powder for headaches, etc., unless they know 
from where it came, its nature and harmlessness. In a matter of this kind an ounce 
of prevention is worth several pounds of cure. 


The International Narcotic Educational Association is sponsoring a world educa- 
tional campaign on the “perils of narcotic drugs.” It is seeking to hold a world 
educational conference to be held in connection with the Sesqui-Centennial to be 
held in Philadelphia next year. In the United States the campaign will extend 
into the schools, the homes and churches in an effort to enlighten all on the misery 
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and destructiveness wrought by the narcotic habit. With this information and warn- 
ing before them, surely no sane person will knowingly and willfully court so horrible 
and speedy death as that which the use of these drugs produces. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The doings uf things from duty is but a stage on the road to the kingdom of 
truth and love.—George McDonald. 


Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm; it moves stones. It charms brutes.) 
Enthusiasm is the genius ‘of sincerity and truth accomplishes no victories without 
it.—Lytton. 


It is only an error of judgment to make a mistake, but it argues an infirmity of 
character to adhere to it when discovered. Or as the Chinese better say, “The glory 
is not in never falling, but in rising every time you fall.’”—Bovee. 


I intend no modification of my oft expressed wish that all men everywhere could 
be free.—Abraham Lincoln. . 


It behooves every man who values liberty of conscience for himself to resist 
invasions of it in the case of others, or their case may, by change of circumstances, 
become his.—Thomas Jefferson. 


If fortune wishes to make a man estimable she gives him virtues; if she wishes 
to make him esteemed she gives him success.—Joubert. 


The only freedom which deserves the name is that of pursuing our own good 
in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede 
their efforts to obtain it—John Stuart Mill. 


In the government of men, a great deal may be done by severity, more by love, 
but most of all hy clear discernment and impartial justice, which pays no respect to 
persons.—Goethe. 


Omit a few of the most abstruse sciences, and mankind’s study of man occupies 
nearly the whole field of literature. The burden of history is what man has been; of 
law, what he does; of physiology, what he is; of ethics, what he ought to be; or revela- 
tion, what he shall be.—George Finlayson. 


Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy, or wisdom; for it asketh a strong wit 
and a strong heart to know when to tell the truth, and to do it; therefore it is the 
weaker sort of politicians 


You may assuredly find perfect peace, if you are resolved to do that which your 
Lord has plainly required—and content that He should indeed require no more of you— 
than to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Him.—John Ruskin. 


Life affords no higher pleasure than that of surmounting difficulties, passing from 
one step of success to another, forming new wishes and seeing them’ gratified. He 
that labors in any great or laudable undertaking has his fatigues first supported by 
hope and afterwards rewarded by joy.—Dr. Johnson. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Wilson Bros.,, Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


(Strike on.) McIlvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
. Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- fair.) : 

fair.) McNamara Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Md. (Unfair.) 

Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cc. C. Elmer. Tank & Boiler Works, New (Unfair. ) 

Orleans, La. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Salt Lake ‘Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) 

Lake City, Utah. (CUnfair.) Red Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Moines, la. (Unfair.) 
WwW. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler Des Moines . Electric Power Plant, Des 

W orks, Shreveport, La.. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) : 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 


is 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


The following is report on matters in con- 
rection with the International Brotherhood 
in this section of Virginia, namely, Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk. 


Conditions are about the same as my last 
report in Tidewater, Va. Unless the Sea- 
board Air shops, that has a regular force 
in the boiler shop as well as all other de- 


‘partments and trust that activity will con- 


tinue as this season of the year in Southern 
railroad shops is generally known as the 
dull period from July to September, after 
that the Southern railroad shops resumes 
their activity to get the power in order in 
preparation for the tourist migration to 
Florida to avoid the cold and severe weather 
in northern and eastern sections, and all 
those people who are able to pay the freight 
flock to Florida where the severity of win- 
ter is unknown, while as a general thing 
the days are extremely warm in Florida in 
summer still the nights are fairly pleasant, 
tempered by the cooling breezes off the 
coast. \ 


Lodge 428 considering the lack of work in 
Norfolk contract shops is holding its own 
pretty well and owing to the activity of its 
officers and members are holding regular 
meetings and attending to the business, 
leoking for a better condition to spring up 
in the near future when the contract shops 
of Norfolk, Va., will hum with activity as in 
the good old days before the World War, 
when Lodge 428 had a large membership, 
and will again, as the present officers are 
working to that end, including the members 
who from past experience realize that or- 
ganization is a necessity to meet the pres- 
ent situation, as the secretary of the above 
local is sure working hard ‘to increase the 
membership and has been successful in 
his efforts to hold Local 428 on the path 
that will eventually lead to success. 


Lodge 57 has a real fight on to try and 
educate along trades union lines many dele- 
gates who claim to represent their unions 
iu the lccal metal trades council of Ports- 
mouth, Va., and are members of an Ameri- 
can plan shop committee at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, however the members of Lodge 
57 with the co-operation of the Machinists’ 
local and a federal union and the possibility 
of other delegates joining in, we hope to 
clean up a nasty condition now existing at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, namely an Ameri- 
can plan shop committee that union men 
know what the object is, as well as the re- 
sult if permitted to continue, and trust the 
executive officers of the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 


Labor will render an official decision in the 


near future, that no member of an Inter- 
national local union affiliated with the 


Metal Trades Department will in the fu- 
ture serve as a committeeman on an Ameri- 


can plan shop committee either in a govern- 


ment navy yard or a private corporation, 
as the time has come when organized labor 
must be honest with themselves as the 
Constitution gives labor that right, and the 
great question that now confronts organiza- 
tion is “Are we going to be Americans or 
drop into the organized net of organized 
capital and establish slavery in a land that 
was founded for a different purpose, Lib- 
erty?” Otherwise the men and women wage 
earners will be responsible. 


However, there is yet hope in the Norfolk 
navy yard as many of our craftsmen em- 
ployed there are members of Lodge 57 
whose charter has been here for thirty- 
eight years. In fact, it has been the first 
local of any international union in Ports- 
mouth, Va. But am sorry to say there are 
many Boilermakers and Shipbuilders now 
in the Norfolk navy yard who fail to un- 
derstand that organization is absolutely 
necessary and for reasons so absurd that it 
would make the general run of real men 
ashamed and angels weep to hear it, and 
more especially when all know that the 
International Brotherhood is a sound trades 
union proposition that will convince any 
doubting Thomas if only given thought or 
consideration from a trades union business 
viewpoint, and why some Boilermakers and 
Shipbuilders prefer to remain blind to their 
interests and the interests of their fellows 
is beyond the imagination of union men who 
work and toil year in and year out, in order 
that the proper recognition may be secured 
for their trade and calling, for it’s a sad and 
disappointing fact that cannot be questioned 
with any degree of success, that mest of 
the unfair conditions that confront organized 
labor is due to the lack of organization, 
and failing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to apply a remedy is a fearful error 
of wage earners in handling one of the 
most pressing problems that has ever con- 
fronted the workers of our country in the 
interest of the men and women who toil 
for a daily wage, namely, “the recognition 
of human rights and human liberty.” 


Nevertheless, we have in the boiler shop 
of the Norfolk navy yard members of Lodge 
57 who are tried and true and at all times 
stand four square for what is just between 
both parties at issue, never losing sight of 
the fact that the International Brotherhood 
is a trades union business proposition to 
secure fair working conditions, and a wage 
sufficient to maintain and educate their 
children that American mechanics should 
have and are entitled to, as their children 
in the future will have to contend with 
many problems that will confront them 
later on in life’s struggles and in the hope 
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by organization and education to make life 
more pleasant for those that will come 
after us. 

According to local press reports there is 
considerable repair work to be done in the 
near future on ‘the battleships New York 
and Texas, also it is rumored that several 
torpedo boats will get a general overhaulng 
to put them in a fit condition to protect the 
interests of Uncle Sam later on if neces- 
sary, as the Norfolk navy yard has trained 
mechanics who from long experience under- 
stand that class of work from A to Z, for 
the Navy Department has highly commended 
the work done on many important jobs done 
at the Norfolk navy yard satisfactory to the 
Department as well as the local officials 
and supervisors in charge. If many of the 
Boilermakers and Shipbuilders were only as 
active in the International Brotherhood as 
they are on particular work to get it out on 
time, in a satisfactory manner, the condi- 
tions would be better and more satisfactory 
to all concerned, both the mechanics and 
supervisors. 

In conclusion let us hope that the unor- 
ganized Boilermakers, Shipbuilders and their 
helpers will awake to the situation and be- 
come members of the International Brother- 
hood who has battled for their interests for 
many years, and will continue the battle 
until the fight is won, for principle can 
never die. It may be set back for awhile by 
unlawful combination and unjust laws, but 
principle in real trades unionists can never 
be entirely crushed even though a sacrifice. 
is necessary to maintain it, as no great 
cause was ever possible of success without 
individual or collective efforts un the part 
of those who represented a_ principle. 
Therefore, the International Brotherhood 
represents a great underlying principle in 
the interest not only of their craftsmen, but 
all.others who toil for a daily wage. 

In conclusion perhaps some brother will 
say that Brother Nolan is continually writ- 
ing on the necessity of organization. Nev- 
ertheless, it is so, and will continue to write 
in explanation of the necessity of it, as I 
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have been a member for many years and 
observed the conditions without it, and the 
conditions when organization was strong. 
I also see the conditions now and the rea- 
son of it that no delinquent member can 
deny. As we find in the trades union move- 
ment a movement so essential to the wel- 
fare of the men who toil for a daily wage 
that the question of organization and edu- 


. cation should be uppermost in our minds 


and our actions, as the old timers are pass- 
ing away and the younger ones are closing 
up the broken ranks, let us hope that the 
younger members will be equal to any in- 
dustrial proposition that may arise, and 
arise they will, as organized labor must be 
continually on guard, if it expects to get 
anything or anywhere, as we are now face 
to face with a rather ugly proposition from 
without and within, can we successfully 
meet it. Yes, we can meet it, by having a 
live trade union organization on guard, be- 
cause organized labor was never beaten, as 
labor has about always defeated them- 
selves through the lack of an organization 
on guard in the proper place, for if all 
Boilermakers, Shipbuilders and their Help- 
ers were united as they should be and re- 
main united in active co-operation in labor 
disputes, namely, violation of contracts, re- 
duction in wage and other grievances per- 
taining to contracts, how easy-it would be 
to settle a labor dispute if all only under- 
stood that the International was a trade 
union business proposition, never forgetting 
the fact that the International Brotherhood 
was a labor institution and conducted along 
constitutional lines by constitutional disci- 
pline of a well trained organization that 
understands what they want and know the 
road that will always lead to a successful 
issue, let the unorganized think it over and 
see where they are at. Take the collar of 
their master off and be free Americans as 
the good Lord intended all should be. When 
that is done all will be well, not otherwise 
With best wishes for future success, I am, 
ae truly and fraternally, Thomas Nolan, 
. V.-P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period June 16th to July 15th, 1925, Inclusive.) 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 15, 1925. 
Organization. 


For the month ended July 15th the major 
portion of my time has been devoted to the 
City of Cleveland, including brief visits at 
Detroit and Toledo in connection with the 
organization. Attended regular meetings of 
Lodge 5 July ist and 15th, Lodge 416 July 
6th and Lodge 744 July 9th, all at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Employment improving somewhat 
and a slight increase in the membership. 


Cleveland Pipe Lines. 
Installation of steel water lines which be- 
gan April 28th continues, and at the present 
writing we have three separate contracts 
under construction. The “Martin” job, con- 


sisting of 11,700 feet of 48-inch pipe on the 
East side and the “Kalill & Jackson” job, 
consisting of 15,200 feet of 36-inch pipe on 
the West side. In addition to the above the 
“Lowensohn” will consist of 1,545 feet of 48- 
inch pipe on the Hast side. This job will soon 
be started. Actual installation by ‘‘Patton 
Bros.” of Cleveland. Hight hours, 44-hour 
week, and the scale, Boilermakers $10.00 
and Helpers $9.00 per day. Two Boilermak- 
ers on riveting hammer and four men to a 
gang. Actual working conditions are good. 
Slight loss of time as a result of weather 
conditions. Some controversy over employ- 
ment of our membership but all in all the 


_situation is fairly satisfactory. The ‘“Lowen- 


sohn” job must be anchored in concrete as 


> 
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a result of location. Workmanship has 


‘proven excellent as developed by rigid test. 


Convention, 14th Consolidated. 

Indications are that all three Cleveland 
Subordinate Lodges will be represented at 
our coming convention at Kansas City, Mo., 
September 14, 1925. Let us hope that every 
lodge in position to send delegates will do 
so. Matters of “policy” necessitate as large 
a delegation as we can possibly muster. 
Officers of the I. B. E. W. (Electrical Work- 
ers) will address our Convention upon the 
success of their insurance features which 
vitally interest our membership. No doubt 
our Convention will adopt similar legislation 
in lieu of being underwritten by any of the 
old line insurance companies. 

Miscellaneous. 

Of interest to the Journal reading mem- 
bership is the numerical strength of some 
of our kindred trade union organizations. 
Fortunately the writer is in possession of 
the following interesting information and I 
respectfully submit same along with this my 
monthly report for the columns of the Aug- 
ust, 1925, Journal. Rarely is the average 
dues paying member privileged in this re- 
spect and I am sure the compilation sub- 
mitted herewith will interest our members, 
in the progress of the “other fellow” with 
whom we are indirectly concerned, yet 
highly unfamiliar with, for the want of 
greater personal contact. 


Number 

Local 

Unions Organizations Membership 

39 Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 2,300 

22 Int’l Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 
OVER. . SVRNEL a see kee a's 2,500 

125 American Flint Glass Workers 
EY eee, kk ete ee eal ee 6,987 

71 Laundry Workers _ International 
Gee, See 1. RE 5,500 

257 Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers In- 
ternational: Union suet owe. 9,000 


Int’] Assn. Marble, Store and Slate 
Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, 
Tile and Marble Setters Helpers 3,500 


22 Int’l Wood Carvers Assn. of North 

Amob6rica: 7s Meet et ee te PUR a 1,039 
40 United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 

of: North Americat gis Ns es 13,650 
304 National Federation of Federal 

HET EO VCS ies aie ar nice aide ar Ne taLsy ime 21,747 
410 International Molders Union of 

North ‘Amerireaies ooo. TES e.4 28,254 
222 Bakery and Confectionery Work- 

ers International Union....... 24,742 
941 Bricklayers, Masons & Plasters In- 

Lernabional SUDO im svc ace den eo ot 70,000 


There are 108 various trade union organi- 
zations listed under the American Federa- 
tion of Labor alphabetical category. The 
foregoing are but a few of the 108 referred’ 
to. It will be my purpose to publish for the 
edification of our membership additional 
compilation in future issues of the Journal. 


O’Shaughnessy. 

Brother Michael O’Shaughnessy, Boiler- 
maker Reg. No. 10352, member of Lodge 5, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

After five months’ treatment at the City 
Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio, Brother 
O’Shaughnessy has been transferred to the 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital at Denver, 
Colo. His many friends will be glad to learn 
that he is back in the “Rocky Mountain 
Country.” Let us wish him every success 
and a speedy recovery. Mail will reach him 
in care of the Fitzsimmons General Hospi- 
tal, Denver, Colo. When this item meets the 
“eye” of his old shop mates and friends, 
let me ask that you take time to drop him 
a letter or post card. Lodge 5, 416 and 744, 
his many friends in Cleveland and the writer 
join in wishing him “good luck” and we trust 
that his sojourn in Denver will restore him 
to health and happiness. Once more the 
“Smilin’ Mickey” that we all know so well. 

Sincerely and fraternally submitted, Jos. 
P. Ryan, International Vice-President. Olm- 
sted Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPORT OF VICE PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For Period from June 17 to July 16, 1925. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
July 15, 1925. 


All the writer’s time, since making his re- 


‘port for the July Journal, has been devoted 


to the organizing campaign here in Vancouv- 
er, and other matters appertaining to the 
interest of our members. 


Since the present campaign was started, 
about eighty additional members have been 
secured for Local Lodge No. 194, with the 
result that some of the yards and shops in 
this vicinity are now almost 100 per cent 
organized, and with the settlement of the 
strike (which is mentioned further on in this 
report) and the approximate six cents per 
hour increase, the prospects are fairly good 
to secure many more members in those 
shops, where as yet the response towards or- 
ganization has been poor. 


Every effort is being directed in the direc- 
tion of bringing all the shops and yards in 
this locality up as near as possible to the 
100 per cent organized state. 


Settlement of Strikes in Vancouver. 


In my last report I mentioned that the 
Hull Department employes of the Wallace 
Dry Dock & Ship Yard Company and the 
B. C. Marine Engineering Company, had 
gone on strike to the number of about eighty 
for an increase in wages and aEADTONEA work- 
ing conditions. 


Negotiations were resumed with the Wal- 
lace Ship Building Co. on the 8th inst as a 
result of another offer of a further increase 
to the one which they made when the men 
went on strike, and which amounted to an 
approximate increase of six cents per hour 
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to all men concerned, the strikers finally 
voting to accept same. 


Following are the hourly rates thus estab- 
lished and which are to remain in effect 
until January 1, 1926, and from then on for 
any period of six months, subject to thirty 
days’ notice from either party: Rivet pass- 
ers (boys) 30 cents; helpers and bolter-ups 
56144 cents; rivet heaters 57 cents; reamers, 
59 cents; holder-ons 63% cents; riveters, 
caulkers, 
cents per hour. 


Considerable improvement was also made 
in a number of the working rules, and while 
no signed agreement was secured, said rules 
are to be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the yard, and which have been approved by 
a committee of the employes accompanied 
by the undersigned. 


After making the settlement with the Wal- 
lace Company, a similar settlement was also 
secured with the B. C. Marine Engineering 
Co. and on a job for a towing company, who 
are converting a steel sailing ship into a 
log-barge, thus the above rate is now in 
effect with three companies here in Van- 
couver, and if the men employed at our trade 
in the other eight shops will assist by join- 
ing up with the union, without a doubt a 
rate of 5614 cents per hour for helpers and 
75 cents per hour can be established. 


I am quite aware that in those localities 
where the men of our trade have maintained 
their organization as it should be, the above 
rates will seem very low, yet those rates 
represent an increase of about ten cents per 
hour, to what was in effect in many of the 
shops, in this locality during the past two 
years, aS a result of them not keeping prop- 
erly organized. 


Now that we have the campaign well un- 
der way here, and with the prospects for 
same fairly good, it is the writer’s intention 
to be in this locality until about the early 
part of August. 


Constitutional Changes. 


By the time this report reaches our mem- 
bers, you will still have time to draft up and 
submit through your local lodges any de- 
sired changes to our present constitution or 
as to what the general policy of our organi- 
zation should be. 

Therefore as one of your Grand Lodge of- 
ficers, the writer is going to suggest a few 
changes that should be made in our consti- 
tution or to our General Policy, which in 


ship-fitters and boilermakers, 75! 
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the opinion of the writer, would make for 
progress. : 

First: Change Section 12, Article 4 and 
Section 1, Article 9, of the Grand Lodge 
Constitution, both of which relate to our Of- 
ficial Journal, so that same would be a 
medium through which our membership 
could freely discuss any phase of the labor 
union movement, in so long as said discus- 
sion was not of a personal or abusive nature. 
As this clause in the constitution at present 
reads, it is not possible to discuss many of 
the important policies of the labor union 
movement, as they have not as yet been con- 
curred in by a Grand Lodge convention or 
Executive Council action. Discussion should 
precede action, if we are to make effective 
and lasting progress. 

Second: Change Section 3, Article 10, 
Grand Lodge Constitution, so that say 20 per 
cent of our members will be required to vote, 
in a referendum vote, in place of 50 per cent 
as at present in order that a proposition that 
has received a majority of those voting may 
carry. As this clause stands at present, it 
is unworkable as seldom if ever has 50 per 
cent of the members of any labor ‘union 
ever participated in a referendum vote. 


Third: Provide for a proper recall for our 
Grand Lodge officers in the above article. 
We are only human, and the membership 
should have the right to remove us from the 
job if in their opinion we are not. up to re- 
quirements. 

Fourth: Rearrange the percentage of in- 
come to the different funds of the organiza- 
tion, such as the Death and Disability Fund 
and the General Fund, so that they will meet 
the demands made upon them, or reduce the 
expenses to said funds. In this connection, 
no doubt one of the important matters to 
be considered will be our present and fu- 
ture insurance schemes. 


Fifth: Our policy relative to our relation 
with the kindred railroad and metal trades 
should be so changed so that when the mem- 
bership of ours and any or all of the other 
unions above mentioned are prepared to and 
ready to bring about a greater degree of 
solidarity than that provided by our present 
Federations and Metal Trades Councils, that 
our organization, insofar as a convention 
can commit us in that regard, will be 
ready to make the move in that direction. 

The above suggestions are passed on to 
our thinking members, for them to decide 
if there is merit in same. Yours fraternally, 
R. C. MeCutchan. | 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 


Period June 16 to July 16, 1925, 


At the conclusion of my last report which 
was from May 16 to June 16, 1925, I had 
just received an assignment on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. I arrived in Battle Creek 
on June 15 and conferred with Brother Bar- 
ney, general chairman of all crafts, also 
Brother Brock, Grand Lodge representative 
of the Machinists, and Brother Werner, Vice- 


Inclusive. 


President of the Carmen organization. A 
meeting of all crafts was arranged for on 
the evening of June 16 ,which was well at- 
tended considering the fact that there has 
been but very little activity displayed by 
the men at Battle Creek for some time past. 
After the regular federated meeting was 
over, which was addressed by the other 
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Grand Lodge representatives, Brother Bar- 
ney and myself, I had a meeting of the 
boilermakers and it was agreed that every 
effort would be put forth to reorganize the 
men at Battle Creek. I am pleased to re- 
port that with the co-operation of Brother 
Lee Smith, Secretary of Lodge 127, and sev- 
eral other brothers, we have been able to 
secure the reinstatement of several men 
who have been out of the organization for 
some time and during the past week we 
started out to visit the suspended members 
at their homes. I find this to be the most 
effective way to reach the men, as it seems 
to be almost impossible to get the men who 
have been out of the organization to attend 


an open meeting. 


On Friday, June 19, I visited Local 719 at 
Detroit, Mich., and while only a small per- 
centage of the members in good standing 
were present, I find that the ones that were 
there were conducting the affairs of the or- 
ganization in a businesslike manner. The 
members of Lodge 719 have a brother who 
has been sick for some time and whose 
family is very much in need. From the 
discussion on this matter I understand that 
they are going to make an appeal to the 
membership at large for financial assistance 
for this brother’s family. I trust that when 
this appeal goes out that our members will 


- do what they can for him as no one knows 


when misfortune will knock at his own 
door. 

On June 20, I went to the Grand Trunk 
roundhouse and found that with the excep- 
tion of two or three boilermakers the men 
were all members of the organization. I 
find at this point that the helpers are not 
organized and I left several application 
blanks with one of the boilermakers and 
urged him to get after the helpers and get 
them into the organization where they be- 
long. | 

On June 22, I visited the men at Pontiac, 
Mich., which is a small roundhouse point on 
the Grand Trunk. I had a talk with one of 
the boilermakers who was not a member of 
the organization and while he made no defi- 
nite promise that he would line up, he did 
say that he would think the matter over. 
I am inclined to believe that he will be 
lined up in the very near future. 


On June 25, along with other Grand Lodge 
representatives, I met Mr. Wittenburg, gen- 
eral manager of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 
at Detroit, Mich., and discussed with him 
the possibility of the State of Michigan can- 
celing the lease of the Grand Trunk’s over 
the D. G. H. & M. for the purpose of later 
selling same (presumably to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which has for some time been 
trying to get into the State of Michigan. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad being a lawless 
corporation, we are interested to the extent 
that we do not want to see this railroad 
come into the State of Michigan, knowing 
rat. if they do they will put into effect 
similar conditions that now prevails in their 
Own shops. 

After conference with general manager of 
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the G. T. I returned to Battle Creek and 
remained there until June 30, when I re- 
ceived a wire from Grand Lodge Headquar- 
ters to go to Niles, Mich., and see what 
could be done toward straightening out a 
gas holder job that was being erected by the 
Western Gas Construction Company. Upon 
my arrival in. Niles I got in touch with 
Brother Olson, Secretary Lodge 470, and we 
went to the gas holder job and met a boil- 
ermaker who claimed to be an ex-member 
of the organization. I arranged for him to 
meet me at the hotel same evening which 
he did in company with a helper, who also 
stated he was a suspended member of Lodge 
285. The information secured from these 
two men was that they were the only two 
men on the job that were experienced men, 
the others being from some automobile plant 
at South Bend, Ind., and with no previous 
experience on this kind of work. I was also 
informed that they were paying these men 
anywhere from 55 to 90 cents per hour. 
After doing all that could possibly be done 
at Niles, under the prevailing circumstances 
existing on the gas holder job, I left Niles 
for Jackson, Mich., to meet with the local 
officers of Lodge 64 and to find out from 
them just what the state of organization 
was on the Michigan Central at Jackson. 
After discussing organization matters with 
Brother Anderson, Secretary of Lodge 64, 
and Brother Lutz, Vice-President, it was 
agreed that we would at a later date hold 
an open meeting for the purpose of giving 
the suspended members an opportunity to 
get back into the organization. 


On July 8, I was in Port Huron, Mich., 
which is another roundhouse point on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. After my arrival in 
Port Huron I went to the’roundhouse and 
found out that there were three boilermak- 
ers eligible to membership in our organiza- 
tion. And after a talk with two of them I 
am pleased to report that I secured the re- 
instatement of one -boilermaker, and the 
other one promised to give the matter con- 
sideration. 


On July y, I was in Durand, Mich., which 
is a roundhouse point on the G. T., and 
while the men at Durand are in pretty good 
shape I went to the roundhouse and had the 
pleasure of meeting some of the members 
at noon hour. Also had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Brother Harry Olander, an old friend 
of mine, and who is one of our most loyal 
members. After meeting several of our mem- 
bers at Durand I returned to Battle Creek 
to assist the members of Lodge 127. On Fri- 
day evening, July 10, Brother Smith, Secre- 
tary Lodge 127, and Brother Kelley and my- 
self visited the homes of several suspended 
members and secured the reinstatement of 
one man and two others promised to line 
up the last of this month. 


On July 14 received a telegram from Grand 
Lodge Headquarters to go to Detroit and 
assist the members of our organization there 
in trying to line up several jobs that are 
just going to start. In accordance with above 
instructions I have just arrived in Detroit 
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and will assist our members in any way 
possible in their efforts to get things lined 


up. 


In conclusion I desire to urge upon our 
railroad locals to keep in close touch with 
any outside work that is being brought into 
their city. I find that where we haven’t a 
contract local in existence our railroad mem- 
bership fail in some instances to notify the 
Grand Lodge and the result is that the work 
is done with inexperienced men and wages 
paid are far below the union scale. It is to 
the interest of our railroad members to as- 
sist our members who follow contract work 
and other outside work such as gas holder 
work, because if low wages are established 
in contract shops or on outside work it will 
be used as an argument by the railroad of- 
ficials when negotiating wage agreements 


. zation. 
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on the railroads the wages that are being 
paid in other branches of our trade. Our 
members should keep in mind that a boiler- 
maker is a “boilermaker,’ regardless of 
where he is employed. I am sure that if 
our members will give this matter their per- 
sonal attention that our conditions and 
wages in all branches of our trade will be 
much better than they are at the present 
time. 


I have endeavored to give our members a 
brief report of the work that I have done 
the past thirty days and trust that I may 
continue to enjoy the co-operation of those 
of our members that I come in contact with 
in connection with the work of our organi- 
With best wishes and kindest re- 
gards to all, I remain, fraternally yours, C. 
A. McDonald, International Vice-President. 


REPORTEZOF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT DOWD. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Just a few lines to let you know that after 
considerable negotiations with the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the undersigned was successful in con- 
summating agreement, a copy of which you 
will find herewith enclosed. 

Now, Brother Casey, I would appreciate 
it very much if you will have this agree- 
ment reproduced in the next issue of our 
Official Journal as I know it will be very 
interesting to our membership who follow 
up building and field work in the various 
cities. 

Hoping this finds you and your family 
enjoying the very best of health, and with 
best wishes and kindest personal regards, 
I remain, yours fraternally, John J. Dowd, 
International Vice President. 


Agreement between the Stacey Manufac- 
turing Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
for erection of gas holder at the plant of 
the Public Service Production Company of 
Harrison, N. J. 


Agreement. 


Rule 1. Hight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work between the hours of eight 
A. M. and five P. M. Saturdays from eight 
A. M. to twelve M., the starting and quitting 
time between these hours to be mutually 
agreed upon between the superintendent 
and men. 

Rule 2. All time work before or after 
regular working hours will be considered 
overtime and shall be paid for at the rate 
of two hours for one. 

Rule 3. The rate of wages shall be $75.00 
per week for foreman, $68.75 per week for 
assistant foreman, straight time, $10.50 per 
day for mechanics, $9.50 per day for help- 
ers, holders-on and rivet heaters. 


Rule 4. It is agreed that none but mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America shall be employed. 


Rule 5. All riveting gangs (hand or ma- 
chine) shall consist of two riveters, one 
holder-on, one heater, on all hot work; two 
riveters and one holder-on shall constitute 
a gang on all cold work. 


Rule 6. Saturday noon shall be pay day. 
In case of discharge men shall be paid 
immediately. Mechanics or helpers leay- 
ing on their own accord shall receive all 
wages due on the next pay day. Not more 
than two days’ time to be held back on any 
pay day. 


Rule 7. All Sundays and holidays shall 
be considered overtime and shall be paid 
for at the rate of two hours for one. Any 
days observed by the nation or state shall 
be considered holidays. 


Rule 8. Business representatives of the 
organization shall have access to the work 
under erection at all times. But not inter- 
fere or delay the men on the work, during 
working hours. There shall also be a stew- 
ard on the job. 


Rule 9. Boiler Makers or helpers having 
a grievance that cannot be settled satisfac- 
torily, same shall be referred to the busi- 
ness representative for investigation and 
adjustment of same. There shall be no 
stoppage of work during the investigation. 
If it is found he has been unjustly dis- 
charged, he shall be re-instated and paid 
for all time lost. 


Rule 10. This agreement effective this 
seventeenth (17th) day of July, 1925. 

For the Stacey Manufacturing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, (Signed) Edw. J. Baechle, Sec. 
and Treas. 

For the International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, (Signed) John J. Dowd, In- 
ternational Vice-President. 


~ 


~ 
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EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF JUNE, 1925. 


Name Lodge No. 
Peers Ele GOCSAL” 2 ..< s,s... shenene cares 6 6 
eG a | EROMTNG. Ate cies ss een coe sles 6 
ete rer Ag CARA TUL Ss, i. RET ee Ne 4 
POG IONE MD CNNIE. j.o.0 65.) ciedpecietlele « <0 134 
eT. —FCOML \..5 uc. 0.c oo Sb ehtyeueckis. «is 120 
ee OL TRL ete os a's 0 sa See See a 6 
Peereree ts POO CON NOI Gi 0 )s)0.. cated ae 91 
Bea. A ED gone a ea 249 
Pere NT, EUCMILNE SO. , cise aegis sun on ene 3884 
power. San Carter. :. . .eeienws cae 134 
Eros hil Mehntyre®) .) .\ Wikies oF Wes 30 
Bro. Antoine Treadaway ........... 37 
sao imrasiK. VMICCK -.”.. . . «mine wr ac i « fl 1 
Bro. Matt Waterhouse ..*........... al 
poets Gellartmam. ..4. hoes ores 14 

sae eet OE a CL ADIN S cee t c in « siteu aber ss di chareu eis 
Disability Benefits 
PGA ROL CULG! cess css chu ius whe sais: ce 6 
ROME NeCr sr IO PAGY 6 cs cc Weltress cite eit 463 


(ROCA sa DIity \Claintsiia ies sleidc. oar ekee kl. 
Total Death Claims Paid during June, 1925.. 
Total Disability Claims Paid during June, 19 


Total All Claims 


see eee ee eee ee esse eeeee ee 


To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
AIFS. SULLA) GOCSAILY WILC. jie ere civics sais © ots $ 300.00 
Mrs. Jessie Rennie, wife. oo... 0. csc tcee 300.00 
Robert: B: Grant: fathers sels wie stvicles cist el. 150.00 
Mrsi ies Denne) Wid @ vee cee ees ere chee ahe ee 300.00 
MESeeHY ION TL WVOLICTS nc asretehe ie attic crensie’ ots 50.00 
WMYSsaelallian Zink Whe so eae we keane soe 300.00 
ThoshO7Cannor) brothers (Fee es. Bs 300.0€ 
Je RiuiMeNeill, Sec. Li No.) 2490 oa vais c 300.00 
NES Ann 2 By Renline wile rs wens 18 5l¢ 300.00 
Mrs. Raymond Richard, daughter....... 300.00 
Mrs. Katherine Equi, niece............. 300.00 
Mrs. Alice’ Treadaways i wile 25 otocts ale oats 100.00 
Miser yo WGK Wi FOr ciao on cipus Beale suctamtie tae ioral ce 225.00 
Carrie Mo TAyeit PiCNd sy rane ete ere ee chee 225.00 
Blvasbena Hartman s wife. mosses ek. ue 150.00 
OES Eis RNAI CH, Af Ra RAD A Rem eT e Aeg ebb oye BR $3,600.00 

‘ 
IjOSS4 On LORE Y Gd, ous Moke vas Cadet ceennaey tS ciahicreeane $ 200.00 
EOS Ors | OOS sake etsre is a. Nata ete chee tates etcae ate 400.00 
Fie RTS GEL RI sat Ths le hs, aed dite. ROUEN Rey Pr soak oan $ 600.00 
2 a SEALS CRT RS Set RAPA CLEARER ics ae ect oa Clee CST ge $3,600.00 
DAB vet ances vue teens ss. tial Stores. tal dtetials des at atte ve hea a ieee 600.00 
OA RITE MUMIA «0? ah aeeare ta SAREE LEE ceeeara lee y's $4,200.00 


Correspondence 


AN OLD-TIMER’S SOLILOQUY. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Brother Editor: 

Organization is not progressing very well; 
it never does when times are hard. The 
bosses are cackling like hens do after ac- 
complishing a clever deed, but it is gen- 
erally the younger crowd of bosses, who 
think only of the present. The older bosses, 
who have had the experience, know that 
the time is coming when the trade will pick 
up and there will be a renewal of demands 
for better wages and conditions, such as 
never before. Why? The old-timers know 
that it is not the old trades unionist who 
creates the strikes; it is the new members 


who, when times get busy and the bosses. 


short of men, get into the unions and in 
their enthusiasm when seeing conditions 
good and the craftsmen scarce, say that: 
“Right now is the time to strike.” 


Conscience may have something to do 
with their eagerness. Sometimes they feel 
themselves guilty of having kept down 
Wages when times were hard, because of 
their not belonging to the union, and are 
a little ashamed. Now they want to show 
to their fellows that they are real white, 
although they have been wrong before. With 
this enthusiasm they imbue others, while 
the old-timers who have been keeping up 
their dues right along are not quite so 
eager. They, like the old bosses, know what 
strikes mean, and they are more inclined 
to compromise than strike. Why?  Be- 
cause they are not sure of themselves— 
they have been on the firing line before 
and not found wanting; but they know they 


would be better off by going slow. Not 
so with the young enthusiasts on either 
side. They are eager for the fray, and 
like all youth believe that they can do 
things better than their predecessors. Well, 
when the fight is practically over, and both 
sides have been punished, one to near 
bankruptcy, the other to near starvation, 
the advice of the old-timers is thought of, 
and a compromise affected which might 
have been done in the first place without 
the sacrifice of both time and money! 

However, I have little hope of a change. 
My experience, which has been a long one 
in the movement, has satisfied me that be- 
fore youth can or will understand they 
have got to go through the fire and learn 
that it is better and easier to sit down at 
the table and talk things over before than 
after. However, it does some good. They 
have both learned their lesson, and it has 
been a practical one, even if bad medicine 
for a time. They have more respect for 
one another’s fighting abilities, and under- 
stand human nature better, after which 
they will both look for agreements more 
than strikes, and will understand that every- 
one has rights that must be respected, and 
not rejected or neglected. After all, we 
are all human, and none are invulnerable.— 
Dominic Kane. 


Hast St. Louis, Ill. 
Greetings: 

On January 22, 1922, the Illinois Plumb 
Plan League was organized in East St. 
Louis. This league is a nonpartisan, edu- 
cational organization, having for its object 
the advancement of public ownership and 
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democratic control of basic public utilities 


and natural resources and to work to se-' 


cure the public ownership, efficient man- 
agement and democratic control of the rail- 
roads, mines and other public utilities. 

The public service corporations of this 
state and the United States are thoroughly 
and very effectively organized. They are 
able to bring to bear their united strength 
upon any community, state or the United 
States when the public ownership of any 
utility is an issue. They have an elaborate 
press service, popular and technical publi- 
cations, experts in public utilities, speakers 
and writers, and a mint of money, all of 
which they call into action against public 
ownership whenever the occasion arises. 
To successfully meet this sort of combina- 
tion the public ownership forces must be 
organized. 

Membership dues are one cent per mem- 
ber per month to local labor unions and 
local farmers’ and local civic bodies and 
precinct organizations. Central labor bodies 
pay $1.50 per quarter. 

Brothers, we urge you to consider the 
work our league is doing in Illinois. In- 
struct your secretary at your next meeting 
to remit us what back dues you deem is 
right, and for aS many months in advance 
as you care to pay. By doing this you 
will continue to be a member of a progres- 
Sive league that is working every day for 
your freedom. 

A union of the interests of the wage- 
earners, producers and consumers will bring 
public ownership, efficient management and 
democratic control of the basic public util- 
ities and natural resources. ARE YOU 
WITH US? 

Let me have your answer as early as 
convenient after your next meeting. 

With best wishes to all your member- 
ship, I am, fraternally, James W Short, Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Illinois Plumb Plan League, 
1819 Weiman avenue. 


Roanoke, Va., June 27, 1925. 
Grand Lodge 
Boilermakers Union 
Officers and Members. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of check 
for death benefits for my deceased uncle, 
Phillip McIntyre, payable to me, his bene- 
ficiary, and also extend to all of you my 
thanks and: appreciation for your prompt 
action taken in disposing of this matter, 
as it was of great assistance at this im- 
mediate time. 

Thanking you one and all again, I remain 
most respectfully, Mrs. Katherine Equi. 


Portsmouth, Va., July, 1925. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

As a member of a lodge of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood, I just had to express 
what’s on my mind (or burst) to the read- 
ers of our Journal on a matter that’s vital 
to the trade unionist in old Virginia, and 
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before I tell my tale of what has been done 
and what’s going on, I want to say that 
the Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor may yet be called 
on to apply the pruning knife in order to 
clean up a rather nasty condition that is 
fast bringing discredit on the labor move- 
ment of the state. 

Although President O’Conneil some little 
while ago paid a visit to the local metal 
trades council of Portsmouth, Va., and 
while attending a meeting he laid before 
that body a remedy that would bring about 
a change along trades union lines, and the 
writer had an idea that his advice would 
be carefully carried out, but it seems that 
no attention was given his advice whatever, 
as the American Plan shop committee is 
still in full operation at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, 

Now I will explain the conditions exist- 
ing in the local trades metal council of 
Portsmouth, Va. First, most of the officers 
are delegates to the American Plan shop 
committee, whose chairman is President fo 
the Virginia State Federation of Labor; can 
you beat it. And the writer would like to 
know what’s the difference between a com- 
pany union committee in a hard-boiled cor- 
poration plant, while non-union committee is 
acting as such in a government navy yard. 

The union boilermakers and helpers who 
are members of Lodge 57 and the machin- 
ist Lodge 441 have refused to be repre- 
sented as delegates to the American Plan 
shop committee meetings, and so voiced 
their opposition in the local metal trades 
council, but regardless of their opposition 
there seems to be a sufficient number of 
affiliated locals that override the protests 
of these real trade unionists, and until such 
time as the affiliated locals decides other- 
wise, the actions of these so-called trades 
unionists, the open shop committees will 
continue as it has been until the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Laber renders a decision against 
any local organization affiliating with the 
Portsmouth Metal Trades Council electing 
delegates in the shops instead of the lodge 
room floor of their respective local organi- 
zation. 

Why was it possible that the late conven- 
tion of the Virginia State Federation of 
Labor, held at Richmond, Va., to table 
and defeat a resolution that had for its 
objects an investigation of the American 
Plan shop committee at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard? But it was done just the same, 
and by delegates who were never employed 
in government navy yards. That stunt was 
pulled off to prevent a fair and open discus- 
sion on the convention floor by the dele- 
gates which would bring about the adoption 
of the pending resolution and also prevent 
real trades unionists from humiliation in 
taking part in a convention that defeated a 
resolution that had for its object a real 
labor movement at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
instead of a shop committee doing business 
in direct opposition to common sense and 


. 
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the laws that govern that principle known Yours fraternally, Sam Hartman, C. F. S., 
as justice. L. 14 


Lodge 57 had only one delegate in at- 
tendance at Richmond convention last May, 
and after hearing the report of what had 
been done in opposition to the laws that 
govern the labor movement, I was glad that 
57 had the forethought and saved the ex- 
pense of another delegate. When I heard 
that members of our organization, as well 
as other organizations, had been unseated 
—men who have been in the labor move- 
ment long before some of these war prod- 
ucts were ever thought of—and a resolution 
that was tabled: and defeated that would 
have brought about the scrap heap for the 
-American Plan shop committee meetings as 
now being conducted at the Norfolk Navy 


Yard—a thing that should appeal to every : 


honest trade unionist, whether they were 
employed for the government or elsewhere 
—and again going into the election of offi- 
cers before the resolution had made the 
report, and to cap the climax the seating 
of delegates who have violated the laws of 
their organization he should be a member 
of; that’s why the writer is glad he was 
not a delegate to the last Virginia State 
Federation of Labor. 


From now on the Norfolk Navy Yard is 
going to be very busy and the demand is 
going to be greater than the supply, and 
to save the membership of our organiza- 
tion from some of the past mistakes they 
have made in leaving their jobs if any of 
our members intend to come this way or 
would like to come this way, it would be 
wise for them to get in touch with the 
secretary of Local 57 and get the layout at 
this port. Yours fraternally, Harry E. 
Phelps, Sec’y Lodge No. 57. 


Fremont, Neb. 


_ At a special meeting of Fremont Lodge 
No. 749, Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America, the 
following was adopted: 

It is in the course of human events that 
all born to this world are born to die and 
“abe to the great unknown beyond this life; 
and, 

It has been the will of the Almighty to 
remove from this life the beloved wife of 
Brother Edward Lawshe; therefore 


We extend our sincere sympathy in his 
sorrow and affliction; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to the bereaved family, 
and a copy be spread upon our minutes, 
and also a copy to be sent to the Boiler- 
makers Journal. 

Committee — Chas. F. 


Blunt, 
Byrne, Milton Caswell. 


EHugene 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

In the next issue of our Journal please 
publish the death of Bro. F. C. Hartman, 
who was killed at Cowan, Tenn., while work- 
ing for the N. C. & St. L. R. R. June 9, 1925. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


It has pleased our Heavenly Father, in 
His infinite wisdom, to call from our midst 
our esteemed ‘Treasurer, Bro. Charles 
Graber, and we, the brothers of Hudson 
Lodge No. 163, extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to those who have had the misfor- 
tune of losing as dear a one as our brother 
and officer, and we pray that the Almighty 
God may comfort and console them, that 
they may bear their trials with fortitude. 


While we realize that it is destined for 
all of us to answer the Heavenly call, it is 
with regret that we realize that our 
brother’s dear wife will miss her dear hus- 
band who was so good and kind, but there 
is no doubt but what she will be given the 
strength to withstand her loss; and indi- 
vidually and collectively we extend to her 
our heartfelt sympathy in her hours of 
bereavement. Fraternally, D. J. McGuin- 
ness, S., L. 163. 


THE STRIKE BREAKER. 


Of all the scurvy scum of nature 
That prevails throughout this land, 
The worst is the strike breaker, 
For a white man to understand. 


The great hawk birds of the sky 
Or the wildest beasts of prey, 
Will not rob their own kind; 
Nothing quite as mean as they. 


We think with disgust of shylock, 
Yet he asked but for his own; 

But this latest human parasite 
Steals our children’s brawn and bone. 


He deprives our babies of their milk, 
And it’s never to feed his own; 

With his craving for easy money 

He would sell his very soul. 


He receives big pay as all traitors do, 
For betraying their fellow men, 
And seeks to pose in the public’s view 
As an independent 100% citizen. 


But what really does surprise us most, 
How their employers can stand the stench; 
But we'll kill the unions is their boast, 
By using the scab as a monkey wrench. 
—Dominic Kane, Long Beach, Calif. 


Clifton Forge, Va. 


Dear Sir and Bro.: 

I am giving below the names of some of 
the members of Local No. 238 who have 
not been receiving the Journal. 

Will you please place these brothers 
names on the mailing list so that they may 
receive the next issue and thereafter. 

Work is a bit slack here in the C. & O. 
shops at present. Has been so for some 
six weeks, but am glad to report that, so 
far, none of the mechanical forces or their 
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helpers have been laid off nor the time de- 
creased, and I have little fear that either 
the one or the other will happen, for it is 
reported that there will be quite a bit of 
heavy work begin coming in the first of 
August. 

With very best wishes and highest per- 
sonal regards, I am, very truly and frater- 


nally, J. W. Galloway, Cor. and Rec. Sec’y 
Local No. 238. 

East St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Please publish: The Maker has called 
from this earthly life our dear Bro. John 
O’Neil. We grieve our loss, but we are 
consoled to bow to the power of our Maker. 

Our deepest sympathy is extended to the 
relatives of Bro. John O’Neil, who was a 
member of 363 for a number of years, 
coming here in the prime of his life and 
always a loyal member and a union man. 
Committee: James Murphy, James Ross, 
John McCarthy. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

At a regular meeting of Local 607 the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, We, the members of Local 607, 
fully appreciate the tireless and unceasing 
efforts of International Vice-President Bro. 
John J. Dowd, and Commissioner of Public 
Safety of Bayonne, Dr. ‘Bert Daly, in secur- 
ing union conditions on the job now being 
erected for the Petroleum Terminal Co. at 
First street and Avenue”~A, comprising 17 
large tanks; and also the new refinery to 
be built at the Gulf Refining Co. plant. The 
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rates of pay on this job is $75.00 per week 
for foremen, $68.75 for pushers and $10.50 
for mechanics and $9.50 for heaters and 
holder-ons. Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That we, the members 
of Local 607, pledge our united and whole- 
hearted support of Vice-President Bro. John 
Dowd and Commissioner Bert Daly in any 


of their future undertakings feeling assured 
that our interests will be fully protected; 
and, 


Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to our official 
Journal for publication, and a copy be 
spread on the minutes of our meeting. 


Committee on resolutions: Thomas F. 
Richardson, Thomas Roberts, Michael pi 
Ginnity, John Lysaght. 


Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1925. 


To the Officers and Members of All Local 
Lodges. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


We are writing you this jeter to bring 
to your attention the destitute circum- 
stances of one of our loyal member’s fam- 
ily at the present time. 

Brother William Foxley, Reg. No. 426254, 
Boiler Maker, and a member in good stand- 
ing of Lodge 719 for the past four years, 
has been sick for the past three years and 
is unable to do any kind of work. This 
brother has a wife and five small children 
who depend on him for support, but on ac- 
count of him being confined to his bed he 
is unable to take care of them. The mem- 
bers of Local 719 have done everything pos- 
sible in the way of assisting this brother 
and his family and have decided to make 
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_ this appeal to the membership-at-large for 


financial assistance. 

Brothers, there is an obligation resting 
upon each one of us to assist a brother’s 
family in such cases as this one, and we 
must not ignore same. No one knows when 
misfortune will knock at his door, so it is 
up to us to be as charitable as possible and 
come to the rescue of a worthy brother’s 
family who are badly in need at the pres- 
ent time. 

Brothers, if this was not a worthy cause, 
the members of Lodge 719 would not be 
making this appeal to you, so we earnestly 
request that you do what you can. 

Kindly send all money donated to Brother 
Howard F. Terry, 912 Twenty-fourth St., 
Detroit, Mich., who is Secretary of Local 
719. Brother Terry will issue a receipt for 
all money received and will also publish a 
detailed statement in the monthly journal 
for the information of the locals and indi- 
viduals. 

Thanking each of you in advance for 
any assistance you may render ‘to this 
worthy cause, and wishing all the very best 
of luck in the future, we remain, fraternally 
yours, Committee: Emil Pratsch, President, 
Lodge 719, 1042 Beard Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
Howard F. Terry, Secretary, Lodge 719, 912 
Twenty-fourth St., Detroit Mich. Approved 
by J. A. Franklin, International President, 
June 27, 1925. 


Dear Sir and Brother: Portsmouth, Va. 

No doubt you have been advised of the 
facts in reference. to the vast volume of 
work that Norfolk navy yard is about to 
begin work on, and that is the moderniz- 
ing the U. S. 8S. Texas and New York, and 
whatever work that will be assigned to this 
yard during this period. 

The membership of Lodge 57 is one of 
the big factors in helping to carry out this 
program, and they are expected and to 
some extent going to be called upon to Sse- 
cure the very best material that is the labor 
end of this program. 

The membership of Lodge 57 is going to 
give the best it has within its members to 
make this undertaking a success, and we 
do not want any of our membership through- 
out the country to be led astray by false 
information,-which will lead them to finan- 
cial losses or other disappointments. 

The industrial manager of this yard has 
stated that there has been piece work go- 
ing on this class of work at the present 
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time, but he was not in favor of piece work, 
and believes that this yard could carry out 
our program successfully on the per diem 
basis, and that is one reason why we are 
strong for him, and every union man should 
be, as this is one of the biggest curses that 
our organization has to contend with (slave 
driving system)—piece work, and if the 
membership of our brotherhood who come 
here to take part in this program will only 
be fair to themselves and the other fellow 
as well, give a honest day’s work for a 
honest day’s pay, they will find this burg 
—Portsmouth, Va.,—will be a place worth 
living in. 

Now Brother Casey, another thing that 
we would like to impress upon our broth- 
ers who might seek work here, and that is, 
the necessity of having experience in the 
class of work the navy yard mechanic is 
expected to have, especially experience on 
sheet metal work, as you know that at 
one time when we had the pleasure to 
have you with us at this yard we did the 
very best class of sheet metal work in the 
navy yard, of which some of this work we 
have lost, through the indifference of not 
only unorganized but the organized as well, 
and we are fighting with our backs to the 
wall, with everything we have got; to get 
this work back again from the sheet metal 
workers. We do not mean when we say 
that our members should have the experi- 
ence of a sheet metal worker, to its en- 
tirety, but we do mean that we would like 
for them to have the ability to catch on 
quickly, and be able to do their own laying 
out when necessary. 


So in conclusion Mr. Editor, it is not the 
intention of the membership of Lodge 57 
or the writer to discourage, or to cast any 
reflection upon the ability of the member- 
ship of our organization, but we know just 
what’s expected here, and we don’t want 
any, and will not have any, disappoint- 
ments for the members of our Brotherhood, 
if we so can avoid it, so I hope that this 
communication will be received by our mem- 
bership in the same spirit as the writer has 
given it. ; 

Remémber if your intentions are to come 
this way, now or in the future, it will save 
you money, time and possibly a good job, 
or disappointments, to write the secretary of 
Lodge No. 57 of Portsmouth, Va. 

I close with best wishes and to your suc- 
cess, I remain yours fraternally, Harry E. 
Phelps, Secretary, Lodge 57. 


_ International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Your letter dated May 18 to hand. Copies 
of your Journal up to date have also been 
duly received, for which I thank you. 

Trade generally is not very brisk 


throughout the Commonwealth at this writ- 
ing. Governmental activities usually recede 
about this time of the year, as June 30 is 
the end of the financial year. 

The action of the government in sending 
the contract for two cruisers abroad has 
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brought considerable criticism upon them 
from all quarters. The Federal House of 
Parliament will expire by effluxion of time 
next March and our Labor Party are confi- 
dent that they. will secure a majority in the 
next Parliament. 


Our local elections resulted favorably to 
Labor, as they secured an absolute major- 
ity of the members elected. A Labor gov- 
ernment has been formed and one of our 
members, Mr. W. J. McKell, has again been 
re-elected to the position of Minister for 
Justice in the new government. Parliament 
will not officially meet until August, but in 
the meantime a b)ill is in course of prep- 
aration to restore to us a 44 hour working 
week, which we enjoyed when the Labor 
party were last in power. <A number of 
other amendments to arbitration acts and 
workmen’s compensation acts are also fore- 
shadowed. 


I have just returned from a visit to sev- 
eral of our branches in the state of Queens- 
land, where a Labor government has been 
in power for some years. Conditions, gen- 
erally for the workers are much better in 
that state than in any of the others. By 
act of Parliament all industries in Queens- 
land are to work a 44 hour working week 
as from July 1. Employers were given six 
months’ notice in which to arrange for the 
forthcoming change. In giving evidence be- 
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fore the court a few days ago a representa- 
tive of the Queensland Railway Commission- 
er asserted that with the application of the 
44 hour week to the Traffic Staff, it would 
mean the employment of 500 additional men 
in the service. The Iron Trades have had 
this shorter working week for many years 
in Queensland, so we will not be affected 
by the change. 


Our Federal Parliament, which is anti- 
Labor, indicated their intention to amend 
the Federal Arbitration Act in such a way 
as to limit its jurisdiction. The late Attor- 
ney General in the state of New South 
Wales, who was a great reactionary, had 
been fighting for this for some time, but 
as he is now out of power, I believe that 
the proposed amendments to the act will not 
be proceeded with for some time. 


I note that you will be holding your Na- 
tional Convention next September, and I 
sincerely trust that the industrial situation 
by that time will be much improved and 
that you will be able to secure a large and 
representative gathering of delegates to the 
Convention. 

Our organization will be holding its tri- 
ennial conference towards the close of this 
year also. 

With best wishes to yourself and brother 
officers, your fraternally, J. O’Toole, General 
Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been received 
with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


Members. 


Brother F. C. Hartman, member of Lodge 
14, Chattanooga, Tenn., was killed June 9th, 
while working in Cowan, Tenn. 


Brother John O’Neill, member of Lodge 
363, Hast St. Louis, Ill., died recently. 

Brother Charles Graber, member of Lodge 
168, Hoboken, N. J., died recently. 

Brother J. Will, member of Lodge 134, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, died July 12th. 
Relative of Members. 

Wife of Brother Edward Lawshe, of Lodge 
749, Fremont, Neb., died recently. 


~ Technical Articles 


STRENGTH OF CYLINDRICAL BOILERS. 


IX. 


By O. W. Kothe. 


The figuring of boiler strengths is an 
interesting study—it is productive of valu- 
able improvement as well. Possibly the 
reason so many workmen do not have a 
Keener knowledge of it, is that they do not 
make use of the work that surrounds 
them. That is, a hundred men can work, 
and one or two, or not even one, will begin 
wondering what is the strength of this 
boiler; how much heating surface does this 
boiler contain? 


By far the most of the boilermakers just 
hammer and slug away at the plates, at 
bars, angles, stays, tubes, etce., without ever 
inquiring into their stremgth or holdjfng 
power. In addition, where the average per- 
son does think about learning such data— 
he looks at the formulas, and begins won- 
dering at their meaning, his brain fatigues 
and he lays it aside as something too deep 
for him. If he would force himself to look 
at such work an hour every day, always 


reading the text over carefully and reflect 
on the meaning—results would soon begin 
coming your way. 


This is not all, for at such leisure mo- 
ments as when you are alone, or washing 
yourself, or shaving, or using the toilet, or 
riding in street cars during noon hour rest 
periods, etc., cast your thoughts on some 
phase of this calculation work. It will sur- 
prise you at the revelations thus affected 
for many ideas filter through your system 
and give the brain utterance during rest 
periods, when freedom can relax at its own 
pleasure. During times when the mind is 
over-crowded with responsibility as in your 
daily work, or when interest is strongly 
centered on sporting pages, etc., these 
choice nuggets of thought are held down, 
and cannot show themselves. It is only 
constant reflection together with real brain 
work that develops the mind to compre- 
hend these things. 

Take a piece of boiler plate for instance, 
1 inch thick, its tensile strength (T. S.) is 
60,000 Ibs. per square inch. That is, the 
square inch is the unit of measurement in 
this country. So in diagram Fig. 55, we 
have a piece of boiler plate 1 inch thick. 
This is divided up into one inch squares, 
forming cubes, and each square is taken to 
resist 60,000 Ibs. before rupture would take 
place. In this case we have 12 of these 
- squares, and if it were possible to support 

each square individually in the cross line, 
then over the surface of these 12 squares 
a total of 720,000 lbs. could be placed before 
rupturing. 

But as it is not possible to support each 
square individually, and as the entire plate 
_is only as strong as its weakest part; we 
therefore can accept only 60,000 lbs. to 
cover each square inch. If this had to be 
loaded accurately by the hands of men it 
would be a very difficult task, but as it 
is fluid pressure, as air, steam, water, or 
oil, exerts an equal pressure. all around 
over the entire surface equally. If at any 
place one portion would be weaker, then 
the internal pressure would find its way to 
this place, and seek to expand the weak 
place still further and even to rupture it. 
That is, the internal pressure would be the 
Same covering every square inch, but the 
metal being weaker it would give away. 

Now, then, if every square inch of steel 
plate must stand 60,000 pounds, therefore 
_a half inch plate would only stand one-half 
of 60,000 or 30,000 lbs. pressure. This is 
shown at Fig.,56. Now the method of set- 
ting down the factors involved is as follows: 


Where: 
60,000 = T. S., or tensile strength in lbs. 
1” —=t, or thickness of plate. 
%=D, or diameter of rivet hole. 
. 3% =P, or Pitch of rivet between centers. 
The mere algebraic formula of possibly 


(P'—D) t.T.S. = allowable load. 


P 
would not mean a great deal, unless we 
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knew what each letter stood for, and how 
to interpret it. But when we read that P 
represents the pitch of rivets between cen- 
ters, and D is the diameter of rivet holes, 
while —t— is the thickness of plate, and 
T.S. is the tensile strength; we can then 
assign values. The tensile strength is the 
one value that we cannot assign ourselves, 
but must accept that from the manufac- 
turer’s specifications. Of course, when old 
known plate must be calculated, their value 
of 60,000 lbs. is often reduced by practical 
judgment to 55,000 lbs. or even to 50,000 
lbs. Unknown plates are generally ac- 
cepted at the latter figure. Then, the 
matter of using the fractional numbers as 
38%, or %, or %, etc., it is more convenient 
to change them into decimals. Thus: 3.75 
or .5 or .875. This procedure makes it 
easier, handling for most folks. 


Now every hole placed in a plate weakens 
it, and this can be determined very easily 
as the figures show in Fig. 56. Thus, the 
solid plate for a distance of the rivet pitch, 
which in this case is 3.75 inches, will be: 

P.t.T.S. = strength of plate. i 

= 3.75 x .5 x 60,000 == 112,500 lbs. 

Observe, here we multiply the length of 
the pitch by the thickness of plates and so 
receive square inches, since 

3.10 X 561.875 sq. inches. 

Here we have 1.% square inches of steel 
plate, and if our plate has a T.S. value of 
60,000 inches, it is naturally 

1.875 x 60,000 — 112,500 lbs. 
that could be spread over this 3%, inches 
of plate 1 inch wide. To find what this 
would be per square inch, we have 

112500 


= 30,000 Ibs. 
3.75 


Or it is the same as we started out with as 
tx T.S.—=.5 x 60,000 = 30,000 lbs. 

Or it is the same as we started out with as 
tx T.S.—.6 x 60,000 = 30,000 Ibs. 


Now to put a %-inch hole in this space, 
or if we look at it as a strip of metal as 
3.% inches long, 1 inch wide and % inch 
thick—the % hole will reduce the area just 
that much. For this reason we subtract the 
diameter of the hole from this strip of 
metal, and if we again divide by the full 
rivet pitch we will get the number of 
pounds the metal will hold over the 3.75 
inches with the hole in place. 

Hence: 

(P-D) x tx TS) 

———__+_—_——_—_ = strength of joint. 

P 
Substituting we have: 

3.75 — .875 — 2.875 inches effective over 

pitch. 

Multiplying this by the thickness of plate 
gives the square inches of area in this sec- 
tion, which is effective covering 3% inches. 

2.875 x 5 = 124375 sq. ins: 

Now 

1.4375 x 60,000 — 86250 Ibs. 

of pressure that could be distributed over 


} 


; ‘ 


a7 


a 
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the 334 inches of metal by one inch wide. 
Now, if we divide by the pitch, or 3%, we 
will get the allowable load spread over each 
square inch; thus 

86,250 


= 23,000 lbs. per sq. inch 
3.15 
Now if we divide the value of the un- 
drilled plate into this value of the drilled 


plate, we will receive the percentage of 
strength between them. Thus: 
23,000 
= 76.66 or 77% 
30,000 


Here we see, the drilled plate is 77% as 
strong as the undrilled plate. This is the 
value assigned to a single course of rivets. 
Here we have a rather high value of per- 
centage, because we use a small rivet hole 
and a large pitch. If we should use a 
standard size hole for a half-inch plate, or 
1,” hold and a rivet pitch of 2% inches; 
then an efficiency of only 52.5% would re- 
sult. This shows that the joint is only 
52.5% as strong as the solid plate. Thus 
using standard sizes 

(2.5 — 1.0625) x .5 x 60,000) 

cr nee Ee. OY 

2.5 
Pressure Cylinders. 

Cylindrical shells are next in strength to 
spherical shapes, and because the sphere is 
so limited in capacity, that the cylinder is 
selected as the next best design of boiler 
shell. Take circumferentially the cylinder 
is much the sphere, an equal pressure is 
exerted all around, and that avoids deforma- 
tion as in square tanks, etc. 

This condition is shown at Fig. 57 where 
the arrows indicate how the interval pres- 
sure acts over every square inch of interval 
surface; ever seeking to expand the metal, 
so the pressure can be equalized with that 
of the atmosphere. The same theory is 
shown in Fig. 58, where a boiler is partly 
filled with water. Here the high pressure 
of the steam in the steam space presses on 
the water and the water presses against 
the steel, so that an equal pressure is dis- 
tributed all around it. The rupture is gen- 
erally longitudinally for the reason that it 
is the length of cylinder that seeks to bulge 
out. So the tearing apart could occur at 
any position in the shell, 

Now the bursting pressure of a cylinder 
is always equal to twice times the thick- 
ness of plate, times the tensile strength, 
Givided by the interval diameter of shell. 
Thus 

2x Gz TS; 
Bursting pressure —=———-——— 


Where 2 is the two thickness of metal as 
at a—b and 3—f of Fig. 57. 

t==thickness of metal or % inches. 

T.S.—= 60,000 lbs. tensile strength. 

D=diameter or 60 inches in this case. 
Substituting figures we have 

2x .75 x 60,000 


60 


== 1500 lbs. 


at which the shell would rupture. Observe 
here we use two thicknesses of the metal, 
one for opposite sides, and we divide with 
the diameter. 

We can also shorten this formula some- 
what by considering only one thickness of 
metal with the radius of boiler. Thus 

tx TS. 
Bursting pressure = 
R 

Substituting figures we have 

.75 x 60000 

/-—_—-__—_——— == 1500 Ibs. 
30 


So this is the manner of determining the 
bursting pressure of all manner of cylin- 
drical vessels, as boilers, tubes, flues, steam 
pipes, etc. One piece drawn tubes and flues 
are, of course, made seamless, and here no 
joint efficiency need be figured. 

But all other shells of larger sizes are 
seamed and a rivet or welded joint effi- 
ciency must be allowed for. The reason 
being that if the riveted joint has a lower 
efficiency than the solid plate—that is what 
will rupture first, and hence this must be 
considered in the bursting pressure. 

Assuming that the 77% joint efficiency 
is used the formula will take the following 
shape, where E represents efficiency. 

ji’ ad ES ae a Uh 

———_————-= safe working pressure. 

R ‘ 
Substituting, we have 
.75 x 60,000 x 77 
——_——_——_—_——- = 1150 lbs. 
30 

Observe how this reduces the entire 
ratio, and if we should allow for a factor 
of safety, of say 5. Then the safe working 
pressure would be 1/5 of this bursting pres- 
sure. The formula then become 

ti Pussex - 

—_——_—_—-__ = safe working pressure. 

RxF 


Observe this means the thickness of 
plate, times the tensile strength times the 
joint efficiency, divided by the radius times 
the factor of safety. 


.75 X 60,000 x 77 
ae eae ee LS, 
30x5 


Here we have a safe ratio of 1 is to 5 
for the working pressure. These are 4 parts 
left on the side of safety, and only one part 
of its strength is used. This great strength 
is, of course, occasioned by the relatively 
large thickness of shell as comparison to 
the diameter of shell. 


This treatment is further shown at Fig. 
59, where we have a smaller thickness of 
plate, and a larger diameter of shell. The 
joint is of a welt strap construction, and we 
will say it possesses a strength of 85% of 
the solid plate. A factor of safety of 5 will 
be used. Hence the bursting pressure 
would be 

tx TSxE 


R 


and substituting we have 
.625 x 60,000 x .85 
—________—_——- = 885.42 Ibs. 
36 


If we desire the safe working pressure, 
.we simply divide the above answer by 5 and 
we have 177 lbs. as the safe working pres- 
sure. This is all the work necessary for 
cylindrical shells where the thickness of 
plate is given. However, in such cases 
always calculate the larger cylinder, be- 
cause as the diameter increases its strength 
decreases. Thus below Fig. 59 we have two 
rings; the one is 60 inches in diameter, the 
other is 61%. We must use the 61% 
diameter as the basis of our calculation. 


Thus with % plate, and the difference 
between the two diameters would be: 


.75 X 60,000 x .85 : 
——_—_—_—__——————- = 255 lbs. safe working 
30 x5 pressure 
The large ring would be 


-75 x 60,000 x 85 


= 248.78 lbs. safe working 
30.75 x 5 pressure 


So in this 1%4-inch in diameter a differ- 
ence of 6.22 lbs. exists in the change of 
working pressure. If the same conditions 
would prevail for a steam drum, of say 24 
inches in diameter, its safe working pres- 
sure would be: 


15 x 60,000 x .85 
———__—_—_—__—_—— = 637.5 lbs. 
12x5 


Hence we see the diameter of the shell 
or drum makes quite a difference, and the 
larger the diameter, the less becomes the 
safe working pressure. 


Thickness of Boiler Plates. 


If we have a steam boiler that is to be 
80 inches in diameter, and our engine re- 
quires a pressure of 200 lbs. per square 
inch to perform the work properly, and say 
we have a rivet joint efficiency of 93%, 
with steel plates at 60,000 tensile strength 
how thick must the shell plates be? 

Here is where we reverse the formula 
somewhat to where the thickness of plate 
equals the pressure in pounds times the 
radius of boiler, times the factor of safety; 
divided by the tensile strength times the 
efficiency of joint. Written it will look 
like this 

PxRxF 
t= ——__——_- 
T.S.x % 

Substituting the above figures we have: 

200 x 40x5 
t= = 71.68 inches thick. 

60,000 x .93 

This would be about 23/32 inch thick for 
the shell, although most boiler designers 
would make this shell of %-inch plate. 
This same formula can be used on all such 
determination of plate thickness, no matter 
for what purpose or for what size of 
cylinder. 

Diameter of Shell. 


When we know all other factors, we can 
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determine the required diameter by simply 
readjusting the first formula a trifle. This 
is multiply twice the thickness of plate by 
the tensile’ strength, times the efficiency 
of joint; divided by the pressure times the 
factor of safety. Written down it will look 
like this: 


2xtxT.S.x% 


Px 


Assuming we have a boiler requiring 150 
pounds pressure, a thickness of % inch 
plate, rivet joint. efficiency of 72%, and a 
factor of safety. So substituting, we have 

2x .5x 60,000 x .72 ; 

——_—__—_—_——_———- = 57.6 in. in diameter 
150 x5 


With this, however, a standard diameter 
would be selected, as 54 or 60-inch. The 
thickness of shell would then be adjusted 
to conform with the new diameter. 


Drum Heads. 


In most boilers, a flanged head similar 
to “A” (Fig. 60) is used. It is a flat disc 
cut sufficiently large, and the edge is 
flanged over, giving a suitable roll. These 
heads are then riveted on circumferentially, 
generally by a single row of rivets, on larger 
high pressured work two rows are used. 
iiere the pitch and the back pitch is simi- 
lar to the longitudinal seam. 


The flat portion of head is studded with 
tubes and these act as stays for as far as 
they cover. Where the tubes are stopped 
for manholes or for steam space, here the 
flat portions must be braced, either by 
through stays or by angle stays. 


But in steam drums where no tubes are 
placed the heads are dished to a radius, 
such as requires no stays or braces. These 
drum heads are now a manufactured af- 
fair, and all the boilermaker has to do 
with them is to fit them in place. They 
are put in as at “B” and also as at “C.” 
The radius of the inside of head is equal 
to the diameter of shell. The A. S. M. HE. 
code requires: 


P-195. The thickness required in an un- 
stayed ,dished head with the pressure on 
the concaved side, when it is a segment of 


a sphere, shall be calculated by the follow- 


ing formula: 
5oxPxL+% 


D hae LeeS. 
where 


==thickness of plate, inches. 

P= maximum allowable working pressure. 

T.S. tensile strength in pounds per sq. 
inch. 

L=—radius to which the head is dished, 
inches. 


Where two radii are used the longer shall 
be taken as the value of L in the formula. 

Where the radius is less than 80 per cent 
of the diameter of the shell or drum to 
which the head is attached, the thickness 
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shall be at least that found by the formula 
by making L equal to 80 per cent of the 
diameter of the diameter of the shell or 
drum. : 

Unstayed dished heads with the pressure 
on the convex side shall have a maximum 
allowable working pressure equal to 60 per 
cent of that for heads of the same dimen- 
sions with the pressure on the concave side. 

When a dished head has a manhole open- 
ing the thickness as found by these rules 
shall be increased by not less than % inch 
over that called for in the formula. Where 
a dished head has a flanged opening sup- 
ported by an attached flue, the increase of 
% inch in thickness is not required. If 
more than one manhole opening is _ in- 
serted, the minimum distance between the 
openings shall be not less than one-fourth 
of the outside diameter of the head. 


P-196. When dished heads are of a less 
thickness than called for by Par. P-195, 
they shall be stayed as flat surfaces, no 
ellowances being made in such staying for 
the holding power due to the _ spherical 
forms. If a dished head is formed with a 
flattened spot or surface for the attachment 
of a connection or flange, the diameter of 
the flat spot shall not exceed the value 
of —p— as given in formula in Par. P-199, 
or in table ‘P-6 for the pressure and thick- 
ness of head involved. 

P-197. The corner radius of an unstayed 
head measured on the concaved side of the 
head shall not. be less than 1% inch or 
more than 4 inch, and within these limits 
shall be not less than 3 per cent of L in 
Par. P-195. 

P-198. A manhole opening in a dished 
head shall be flanged to a depth measured 
ffom the outside of not less than three 
times the required thickness of the head. 

From this we see that for dished heads 
as at “C” the pressure is to be allowed to 
only 60 per cent of that allowed on the 
concaved head ‘‘B.” 

Tube Sheet Ligaments. 

The figuring of tube sheet strengths is 
identical to rivet pitch treatment. Here 
in drawing “D” of Fig. 61, we have a tube 
sheet having 6-inch pitch and 3%-inch 
tubes, outside diameters. The formula of 
rivet pitches also holds true, where 

P=pitch of tube holes in inches. 
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d—diameter of tube holes in inches. 

Now in our case we have a pitch of 6 
inches; so 

p-d 6-3.5 2.5 

sera eit Bip tee 410, efficient, 

Dp 6 6 

Observe this is the efficiency of the tube 
sheet, and this 41% is naturally the one 
factor that will govern all other factors of 
a higher value. 

Thus in Fig. 59, where we use an .85% 
efficient point, we would have to substitute 
this 41% ligament. Worked out on this 
new basis we have 

.625 x 60000 x .41 


—= $5.42° Ibs, 
36x 5 


as the safe working pressure. 


Observe, here, we could only use 85.42 
lbs. pressure by the gauge, and because of 
this it is evident the shell plating would be 
too heavy; so let us see if a thinner shell 
would do, or possibly a smaller diameter of 
shell, but as a certain capacity must be 
kept for boiler performance we may need 
this large size. But the thickness of plate 
we can try for, leaving other factors the 
same. 

Px Roar 
t= —_——_ 

TS x % 
Substituting, we have 

85 x 36x 5 
= .621 inches or & inch. 


60,000 x .41 

Observe this is for the tube sheet thick- 
quires this thickness. But the shell or 
ness, since its low ratio of efficiency re- 
barrel of boiler, we must figure with the 
85% ratio, and under such cases we will 
have a:reduced boiler shell thickness of 

85 x 36x 5 
——#—— = .30 or #-incsh plate. 
60,000 x .85* 

Here for 85 lbs. pressure, a +;-inch shell 
would be satisfactory, providing the longi- 
tdinal seam were built to an 85% efficiency. 

Now it does not matter if the tubes are 
staggered as at “Hh” Fig. 61, or as at “D.” 
Here the pitch works out identical and 
therefore the same efficiency will result. 
Along this line all such work can be 
treated. 


Educational Department 


ARTICLE VII—THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION. 
By Lloyd M. Crosgrave, 
Special Representative, Workers Education Bureau of America. 


The last paper dealt with the way in 
which man’s power to create wealth was 
multiplied many fold by the Industrial Revo- 
lution of 1750-1830. Was man better off? 
It certainly might be expected that he would 
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be. In only a few years his ability to make 
desirable things had been elevated to a point 
undreamed of even in the richest days of 
the Roman Empire. 

And yet happiness did not reign during 
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this period. Instead, it was a time of much* 
poverty, cruel labor conditions, many inter- 
national wars, great internal dissension. It 
was in many respects the very opposite of 
what might have been expected. This is ad- 
mitted by all. William Cunningham, for in- 
stance, in his standard work entitled “The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce” 
states (p. 745): 


“Unexampled progress had been made dur- 
ing the last decade of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century but 
there was no reason to believe that English- 
men were either better or happier. There 
seemed to be no result that was worth hav- 
ing.” 

What were some of the bad conditions? 
Here are a few: 


1. In England, many workers were 
thrown out of employment entirely by the 
Industrial Revolution. Those who had 
learned the trades of hand weaving, calico 
printing, the old methods of handling metals, 
ete., were superseded by the machines. The 
latter could do the work cheaper and in 
many cases better than it could be done by 
hand. Middle aged and old workers who 
could not learn new tradés frequently found 
themselves with nothing to do. 


2. Wages in many lines were reduced. 
The hand workers came into competition 
with the machines. In order to get em- 
ployment at all they agreed to work at low 
wages for from twelve to fifteen hours a 
day. It was that or nothing. 


3. Unskilled labor came to be demanded 
in many cases where skilled labor had for- 
merly been employed. To watch a semi- 
automatic machine required very little pre- 
vious training and it was this type of work 
that conditions to a large extent required. 


4. The employment of young children in 
factories and mines became very prevalent. 
The Parliamentary Commission of 1833 re- 
ported that it had found ‘undoubted in- 
stances of children five years old sent to 
work thirteen hours a day; and frequently 
of children nine, ten and eleven consigned 
to labor for fourteen and fifteen hours.” 
Many of the children as young as six years 
of age were sent into the mines where they 
operated trap doors in the darkness and 
where they were occupied so many hours 
out of the twenty-four that they almost never 
saw the sun. The greatest philanthropist of 
this period, Robert: Owen, was regarded as 
being: very radical when he urged that a 
law be passed forbidding the employment of 
children in factories before the children 
were ten years of age. 


5. Congestion of population began. It 
has previously been pointed out that the 
Middle Ages was chiefly marked by village 
and small town life. When factories came 
into being, the workers had to live near 
them (especially since means of transporta- 
tion had as yet improved little) so cities 
grew up with their high rents, crowded 
tenements, etc. In this respect the modern 


. 8,892,000; in 1841 it was 15,002,000. 
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times are more like the Ancient World than 
like the Middle Ages. . 

6. Men became wholly dependent upon 
wages. In the previous period, even the 
hired laborers had their cows on the yillage 
common and they carried on many “side” 
occupations in their homes, such as spin- 
ning, carving, furniture making, weaving, 
etc. They were not, in the Middle Ages, 
likely to lose the jobs for which they were 
paid wages and if they did they had other 
occupations to fall back upon. In the new 
industrial cities, there were no village com- 
mons to keep cattle on and the occupations 
that had previously been carried on in the 
homes as side lines were taken over by the 
factories. The one hundred per cent wage 
earner came to be to a great extent the 
characteristic type of worker. All his in- 
come was derived from his wage; if he lost 
his job his income stopped entirely until he 
secured another job; he was more likely to 
lose his job than formerly for industry fluc- 
tuated more rapidly; his circumstances were 
so different from that of the mediaeval 
worker that it is hard to compare the two; 
in some respects he was undoubtedly better 
off this his predecessor, in some respects he 
was worse off. 


7. Working conditions were frequently 
harmful. The hours of labor in the factories 
were kept as long as they had been in the 
home prior to the Industrial Revolution. 
This was in spite of the fact that the stress 
of factory work was much greater than that 
of home or small shop work so that thirteen 
hours or more a day in a factory meant 
something very different from thirteen hours 
in home or small shop. In addition to the 
stress of factory work, there were the pow- 
erful machines ready to injure the unwatch- 
ful or tired worker. These unfavorable con- 
ditions were enhanced by the intense com- 
petition, the lack of protective legislation 
and the absence of labor organizations. 

8. There was an unprecedented increase 
in population. Since long apprenticeships 
were no longer needed in order to get a job, 
persons married young. The birth-rate in- 
creased rapidly, the children, both boys and 
girls, were soon put to work and at an early 
age they married and the population 
mounted in numbers. In 1750 England had 
a population of 6,400,000; in 1801 it was 
Greater 
numbers meant higher rents, unfavorable 
living conditions, intense competition for 
jobs. 

9. Conflicts between classes arose. There 
grew to be at least three divisions of society 
and these were consciously or unconsciously 
at variance with each other. These classes 
were (1) the capitalists; (2) the wage earn- 
ers; and (38) the agricultural population. 
Their contests ranged from disputes before 
Parliament to armed conflicts. 


These are a few of the difficulties that oc- 
curred during this important period—a per- 
iod which at first thought one would expect 
to have been a very happy one. Why did 
these troubles come? This is a matter that 
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has been, is, and probably always will be, 
very much in dispute. It is likely that there 
were very many reasons for the troubles. 
Here are a few of them: 


1. These new means of production had to 
do with the making of material things. 
There was nothing about them to affect, ex- 
cept indirectly, man’s intellect or his sense 
of responsibility to other persons. The man 
living in 1800 was intellectually and spirit- 
ually much like the man of 1400, although 
his methods of production had changed. The 
change was much as though a child who has 
been pushing a cart were suddenly put in 
charge of an automobile. The child’s pow- 
ers would be enormously enhanced but the 
child would remain the same. He would be 
likely to make grave mistakes. So it was 
with the generation that witnessed the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Men were feeling their 
way forward and they necessarily made 
many mistakes. However conscientious they 
were, however unselfish (and they probably 
were as conscientious and unselfish as the 
human race in general) they could not well 
avoid passing laws that should not have 
been passed, neglecting to pass laws that 
should have been passed, carrying on indus- 
try in ways that it should not have been 
carried on and in general making many mis- 
takes. When conditions in human society 
change rapidly it is very hard to determine 
what should be done without much experi- 
ment. 


2. Very much of this period was taken 
up with great wars that involved almost 
every country in Europe. These had the 
injurious economic effects that wars nearly 
always have. (a) They caused certain in- 
dustries to be overdeveloped so that during 
the periods of peace there was much un- 
employment in them. (b) They led to an 
inflation of the currency, which in turn 
caused high prices. As nearly always hap- 
pens during these periods, wages failed for 
the time being to keep pace with the prices. 
(c) They destroyed very much wealth and 
kept many men fighting who would other- 
wise be occupied in producing, so that even 
if wealth had been more equitably dis- 
tributed, there would have been much less 
for each individual. 


3. The three classes into which the In- 
dustrial Revolution divided human society 
—the capitalists, the wage-earners and the 
agriculturists—were very suspicious of each 
other and were often more inclined to in- 
jure each other than to co-operate. The 
capitalists were accused of cutting wages 
to the lowest possible point, of raising 
prices, of permitting bad conditions in their 
factories, of influencing legislation to the 
injury-of others, etc. These charges were 
doubtless true. The workers were accused 
by the capitalists of sabotage, of openly de- 
stroying machinery, of forming labor or- 
ganizations (an illegal proceeding at that 
time) and of similar offences. The farmers 
were said, by both capitalists and workers, 
to be doing what they could to keep the 
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price of food high. There was a real ‘‘class 
struggle” although there were a few men 
like Robert Owen who tried to work for 
the benefit of all. The class struggle was 
doubtless inevitable and the persons engaged 
in it were not to be blamed. If all classes 
could have been unselfish and could have 
co-operated with each other much suffering 
would have been avoided. But the persons 
themselves were very human and it is hard 
to see how they could have been expected, 
under the circumstances, to have acted 
otherwise. 


4. This was a period when old trades 
were passing out of existence and new 


‘trades were springing up. Even if the hu- 


man race were possessed of all benevolence 
and all wisdom and the conditions had been 
most favorable it is likely that such a 
period would involve considerable suffering. 
This was especially true so far-as the mid- 
dle aged and old persons engaged in the 
disappearing trades were concerned. What 
could have been done for the hand loom 
weaver when the power loom became domi- 
nant? If he continued to work, it must 
be for almost nothing. It was too late for 
him to learn a new trade. If he had been 
pensioned, he would have been kept from 
starvation, but he would still have the sense 
of being “out of the race” and would have 
been unhappy. The suffering was unduly 
great, but some of it was unavoidable. 


5. Keen competition did much to make 
the workers’ fate much worse than it other- 
wise would have been. The rapidly grow- 
ing population caused many workers to com- 
pete for the jobs. There were no large 
companies in the modern sense, but there 
were very many small firms, so that the 
capitalists themselves were engaged in a 
desperate struggle for business. Many un- 
dertakings were forced into bankruptcy. 
The reports of contemporary Parliamentary 
Commissions and other observers usually 
state that the worst treatment of the work- 
ers took place in the smallest and most 
inefficient factories and/mines—places that 
were themselves struggling for existence 
against their more efficient competitors. 


Here are at least five reasons for the 
terrible suffering which occurred during 
this period during which mechanical inven- 
tions were being introduced that greatly in- 
creased the productive power of man. There 
doubtless were other reasons, and the rela- 
tive importance of the various reasons is 
hard to weigh. 


What are we to conclude? Was the In- 
dustrial Revolution a calamity? It seems 
that a few conclusions can be drawn that 
may generally be agreed upon: 

1. No “blame” attaches to any individual 
or class. The human race found itself sud- 
denly plunged into conditions such as never 
existed before. It did not act wisely, but 
it acted naturally. It is not to be blamed 
any more than the members of a panic- 
stricken crowd are to be blamed for tramp- 
ling on each other. If the capitalists and 
the landed interests and the workers had 
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all acted unselfishly and wisely during the 
Industrial Revolution, much suffering could 
have been prevented—but they would have 
been more than human. Nothing is gained 
by hurling reproachful names at individuals 
or groups of those days. 


2. The Industrial Revolution was not 
wholly responsible for the suffering of the 
times. The wars had something to do with 
it. The effects of the Napoleonic Wars were 
much like those of the World War and we 
can learn much about our own times by 
studying them. 


3. The Industrial Revolution did create 
two new classes—the wage-earners and the 
capitalists—and brought about causes for 
dissension in society that did not exist be- 
fore. 


4, The Industrial Revolution is not to be 
judged by its immediate effects. Its influ- 
ence will probably be felt through countless 
ages. By giving man powers over Nature 
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which he never possessed before it made 
him capable of giving less and less atten- 
tion to the satisfaction of his mere physical 
wants. We are too near to the Industrial 
Revolution to judge it accurately, but prob- 
ably it paved the way for much greater hu- 
man happiness and much greater mental at- 
tainments than could otherwise have been 
realized. 


5. We have by no means solved the prob- 
lems emanating from the Industrial Revo- 
lution. One of the greatest projects that 
confronts the human race today is how to 
win the greatest physical, mental and 
spiritual good for ourselves and our de- 
scendants from the power which we now - 
have over Nature. It is with this problem 
that a very large proportion of our legis- 
lative, political, educational and industrial 
proposals have to deal. 


The succeeding papers in this series, five 
in number, will deal with. the history of 
wage-earners since 1830. 


News of General Interest 


PRISON LABOR AND PRIVATE PROFIT. 


Although every prison in the country has 
been built by prison labor, and ninety-nine 
per cent of all convicts come from the work- 
ing class, and all the evils of our prison 
system weigh heaviest on the producers, 
there is no other institution in our social 
life of which the common people know so 
little as the prisons. 


Prisons are places of mystery, shunned 
by the average citien, walled about with 
stone, barred with steel, and overhung with 
a sinister mist of secrecy and shame. Here 
are hidden the wrecks of our economic sys- 
tem; here we bury alive our misfits, de- 
linquents and criminals who offend our sense 
of decency and make us unsafe and uncom- 
fortable because of their unwillingness or 


inability to adjust themselves to the writ-- 


ten and unwritten laws society has set up 
to govern itself and to secure protection 
and peace. 


According to the data supplied by the 
United States Census Bureau there are at 
the present time more than two hundred 
thousand persons imprisoned in. the penal 
institutions of this country. Some form of 
labor is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
life and sanity of this great army of con- 
victs, and wardens and prison-keepers must 
find employment for them. With all of these 
thousands of helpless prisoners, whose labor 
is ripe for exploitation, and with them shut 
away from social supervision and conveni- 
ently forgotten by respectable folks, greed 
has found ways and means of entering our 


\ 


prisons and making enormous profits on the 
labor of convicts. 


Prison labor for Private Profit is the live 
question for all taxpayers, and it cannot be 
shunted over to the politicians to handle, 
and the sooner citizens face the facts in the 
situation, the sooner we may solve the prob- 
lems. Certainly nothing can be gained by 
hiding our heads in the sand. 


Keeping pace with modern industrial prog- 
ress the utilization of convict labor has ad- 
vanced, crude and wasteful methods of a 
quarter of a century ago, to the most mod- 
ern and efficient mass production. The old, 
slip-shod, inefficient convict labor boss of 
other days has been replaced with the effi- 
ciency expert up-to-date factory methods. 
Twenty-five years ago convict labor con- 
tracting was a chaotic, hit-and-miss dog-eat- 
dog scramble between individual politician 
contractors, while prison factories were bad- 
ly equipped, wretchedly managed, and they 
produced only goods of the lowest quality 
and salable to the least discriminating trade. 


But this condition could not persist in our 
highly specialized and scientifically organ- 
ized industrial world. The same social forces 
that produced the Oil Trust, the Lumber 
Trust, the Railroad Trust, and the Banking 
Trust, have also created the Prison Labor 
Trust, and made it one of the mighty powers 
that called the ‘‘Invisible Government.” 


Convict labor has never been a thing of 
which we as a people were proud or boast- 
ful. There have always been sensitive peo- 
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ple who opposed it because it developed. 
Free labor, particularly organized labor, has 
always hated and bitterly opposed all of 
our methods of utilizing convict labor be- 
cause of its disastrous effects on the work- 
ers in any industry which it invaded. 


Yet in spite of all futile objections the 
Prison Labor Trust has marched steadily for- 
ward until today the production of prison- 
made goods is as scientifically organized, 
and as completely trustified and quite as 
profitable, if not more so, as any other great 
industry. 


The Prison Labor Trust wields its influ- 
ence in the “Invisible Government,” controls 
politicians, shapes the policies of political 
parties, oils the wheels of political machinery 
and “sweetens” the editorial. policies of 
many great newspapers. It retains eminent 
lawyers on its staff, floats its stock issues 
through reputable brokers, donates liberally 
to charitable, social service and prison re- 
form organizations. It also maintains highly 
skilled publicity bureaus and well paid lob- 
bies. In fact it does all the things other 
great trusts do, and in many instances, does 
them much better. 


Members of organized labor, who have 
given thoughtful consideration to the sub- 
ject, feel that perhaps the first count against 
prison labor for private profit is that it robs 
the free and law-abiding workers of employ- 
ment. The exploitation of convict labor has 
been concentrated in a few industries, and 
naturally the workers in those trades suffer 
most, though the evil effects reach out into 
every industry including agriculture. The 
greatest concentration in convict labor is in 
the garment industries, work garments prin- 
cipally, and it is the garment workers who 
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are suffering most from the invasion of 
prison made goods in the market. 


One manufactory and its subsidiaries, the 
Reliance Mfg. Co., makers of “Big Yank” 
shirts, according to its advertising made 
more than 16,000,000 work shirts in 1923, 
most of them produced in prison factories 
and by convict labor. Other smaller units 
of the Prison Labor Trust possibly produced 
more than this number of shirts. And, in 
addition, millions of pairs of overalls, cover- 
alls, workmen’s trousers, children’s overalls 
and playsuits and women’s house dresses 
and underwear. 


These many millions of garments made by 
convict labor went into the markets, and 
the last two years have been the worst in 
the garment industry in many years. The 
United Garment Workers of America and 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
have faced greater problems in ‘short work” 
than ever before, and they are experiencing 
loss of membership, unemployment and hard- 
ships among their members. In the open 
shop garment factories “short work’ has 
beaten down wages, brought back the evils 
of the little sweatshop and forced worse 
conditions than have existed for years. The 
competition of prison made goods is sapping 
the very life of the garment industry, and 
free factories are closing down in all the 
centers of production. Free garment work- 
ers are walking the streets by the thousands, 
but there is no unemployment in the prison 
factories. Thousands of convicts are busy 
making well known and widely advertised 
brands of prison made goods, and members 
of organized labor buy and wear them, with 
little or no thought of the social and eco- 
nomic effects of their failure to demand the 
Union Label on the garments they buy. 


UNION LABOR'S FIRST LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Union Co-Operative Insurance Association. 


Labor is developing in many activities, 
and is now entering some of the important 
lines of work which formerly were carried 
on only by capital. This indicates the grow- 
ing purpose of the producers of wealth to 
handle and control their own money, sav- 
ings, investments, and business, to a larger 
and larger degree. 


The International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers has been the leader in this new 
step into the insurance field, and labor is to 
be congratulated that the step has at last 
been taken. 


While many unions have provided frater- 
nal insurance for their members, such insur- 
ance is for the most part inadequate, as the 
amounts paid in many organizations are 
small, and not sufficient for the needs of 
the ordinary worker with a family to sup- 
port. 

The successful experience of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
providing fraternal insurance for its mem- 
bers through the Electrical Worker’s Benefit 


Association led directly to the establishment 
of the Union Co-Operative Insurance Asso- 
ciation, with its home office in the Machin- 
ists Building at Washington, D. C., so that 
it could provide regular legal reserve life 
insurance not only to its own members, but 
to members of all other bodies of organized 
labor, and to the public in general. The 
stock of the Union Co-Operative Insurance 
Association is owner entirely by labor. 


For the first time, therefore, it is now 
possible to obtain insurance protection of 
the highest class, at the lowest cost consis- 
tent with solvency, and at the same time 
through an institution owned and controlled , 
by labor, thereby giving the insured the com- 
fort of knowing that premiums paid for pro- 
tection would not be mobilized in unfriend- 
ly hands, and used against the workers when 
confronted with industrial disputes. 


The latter point is in itself a strong argu- 
ment to labor to support this new enterprise, 
patterned largely on the regular commercial 
companies, but operated by labor for labor. 
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AMERICA’S LABOR PAPERS. 


About 600 labor papers, issued by labor 
or closely discussing labor questions, ap- 
pear regularly in the United States, accord- 
ing to the new American Labor Press Di- 
rectory, just published by the Labor Re- 
search Department of the Rand School of 
Social Science, in New York. 


The American Federation of Labor and 
practically every national and international 
union affiliated with it are represented by 
official organs. The most frequent kind of 
labor paper is the local journal issued by 
some person or group, often with the en- 
dorsement of the trade unions in the vicin- 
ity. Several of the independent unions pub- 
lish papers for their members. 

The various political parties which claim 


to speak for labor are actively pushing 
journals which aim to interpret events in 
terms of their particular programs. Pro- 
gressive farmers’ groups and the co-opera- 
tive movement have a number of papers of 
their own. Then there are the various gov- 
ernmental, sociological, and religious jour- 
nals which pay special attention to labor 
problems. 


This is the first time an American Labor 
Press Directory has been attempted. The 
book gives the name and address of each 
paper, the editor and publisher, size, fre- 
quency of publication, subscription price, 
and other information invaluable to every 
labor editor and: publicity worker. 


GREEN ASKS UNITED STATES TO TAKE LEAD IN HELPING TO END 
EXTRA-TERRITORIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Declaring that there 
is every reason to believe that the funda- 
mental cause for present disturbances in 
China is due to special privileges given for- 
eign nations in treaty pacts, President Will- 
iam Green of the American Federation of 
Labor has sent a letter to President Cool- 
idge urging an international conference to 
plan the abolishment of extra-territorial 
rights in China. 

President Green says that it is most im- 
portant that representatives of the workers 
take part in the proposed conference and 
he urges that provision for labor representa- 
tives be incorporated in the conference in- 
vitation. 

The letter of Mr. 
Coolidge follows: 


Green to President 


Washington, D. C., 
July 10, 1925. 
Sir: 
On behalf of the American labor move- 
ment I wish to urge for your favorable con- 
sideration and speedy action that the United 
States take the initiative in calling an in- 
ternational conference to make plans to 
abolish extra-territorial rights in China. 


Help Pledged to China. 

Since the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments and _ Political 
Questions in the Pacific and Far East con- 
vened at our invitation in 1921 provided for 
the appointment of a commission to study 
this subject and that action was not carried 
out, there devolves upon us a responsibility 
for keeping the faith with China and the 
friends of international justice to see to it 
that the intent of that pledge is redeemed. 
For the declaration was in fact a pledge of 
help to China then struggling with the 
problems of reorganization as well as to 
countries participating in the conference 
which wished to assure China opportunities 
for self-development and reorganization. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
fundamental cause for present disturbances 
in China is due to special privileges given 


foreign nations in treaty pacts and that the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights of for- 
eigners is necessary to China’s administra- 
tive integrity and sovereignty. The Chinese ~ 
are an ancient and honorable people who 
have developed a distinctive culture of rare 
qualitiey and they have a right to demand 
the respect and deference accorded to na- 
tional sovereignty. 


Asks Labor Voice. 

Because of the fact that present political 
provocations have paralleled the coming of 
trade unions in Chinese industrial develop- 
ment, and the struggle of Chinese wage 
earners for industrial justice and civil rights 
is projected into the international problem, 
it is most important and necessary for fully 
balanced consideration of the whole ques- 
tion that representatives of wage earners 
participate in this inquiry. We urge that 
the initiative be taken by the government 
of the United States in calling an eco- 
nomic conference to consider the Chinese 
situation and that this provision for labor 
representation be incorporated in the con- 
ference invitation extended to the coun- 
tries. Ratification of the Washington 
treaties by France makes a strategical op- 
portunity for such action. 

Workers Stand for Justice. 

Our American trade union movement be- 
lieves firmly that our republic stands for 
ideals of human justice and equality of op- 
portunity for all and that these ideals must 
direct not only national policies but our 
relations with other countries. The Chinese 
situation is an opportunity for further ap- 
plication of these ideals and labor earnestly 
desires that our country act in conformity 
to the highest ideals of humanism and con- 
structive progress. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 

President American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 

President of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D. C. 
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BIGGEST HIGH-POWERED eararr pe EVER BUILT IN THE UNITED 
TESs 


By Charles Johnson Post. 


New York.—When the “Malolo” is com- 
pleted she will be not only the largest and 
fastest high-powered passenger steamship 
ever built in the United States, but she will 
be driven by steam generated under higher 
pressure than has ever before been used on 
any American passenger steamship. Her 
working pressure will be 280 pounds gener- 
ated in 12 water tube boilers. 


The ‘“Malolo” is now being built at 
Cramp’s yards, Philadelphia, on order from 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
by whom she has already been sold to the 
Matson Navigation Company for their regu- 
lar run between San Francisco and Honolulu 
between which points she will cut off two 
days from the present round trip cruising 
period of ten days. 


This splendid steamship was designed and 
is .being built under the personal supervi- 
sion of William Francis Gibbs, president of 
Gibbs Brothers, Incorporated, who achieved 
a unique and remarkable position in the 
marine world when he made a complete set 
of working plans for the huge “Leviathan,” 
by a survey of the ship itself, after Germany 


had to refused to sell this country a set of 
blueprints except upon absurd terms. Fol- 
lowing his reconditioning of the “Leviathan,” 
Mr. Gibbs, by special request, acted as spe- 


cial agent for the United States Shipping 


Board and reconditioned the SS. “Republic” 
and five of the big U. S. Army transports. 


The ‘“Malolo” is a remarkable ship in 
many ways and its construction is being fol- 
lowed with close interest by the entire ma- 
rine world. 


By way of illustration of some of her 
unique features, it may be stated that the 
capacity of her pumping system is unusual. 
Her pumping capacity is the equal of a city 
—and a big city—water plant; for she could 
pump a supply for a city of 1,936,000 inhabi- 
tants and give each man, woman and child 
25 gallons of water each day. This amount 
of water equals a lake of over 13 acres and 
114% feet deep! Or, to put it another way, 
she pumps her own weight in water, almost 
six times every hour. 

And, to mention another unique feature, 
she has more private baths than were ever 
built into any steamship anywhere in the 
world! 


The Largest High-powered Passenger Steamship Ever Built in _the United States. 
“Malolo,” Designed by William Francis Gibbs, for the Matson Navigation Company for 


Service Between Frisco and Honolulu, Now Building at Cramp’s. 


The 


This Is from a Painting 


by Gordon Grant, the Famous Marine Artist, and It Shows Diamond Head in the Distance. 
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Sternpost Casting of ‘‘Malolo,’ Weight 
20 Tons. 


When. she raises her flag and goes into 
commission the ‘“Malolo” will be 582 feet 
long with a beam of 83 feet—a beam that 
promises splendid comfort and cargo capaci- 
ty, and that is amazing marine designers. 
Her displacement is 22,050 tons with 28 feet 
six inches draft. And her speed is 25 miles 
per hour. 


_In luxury she will compare with any ship 
ever launched from any country. Two bronze 
elevators ascend through six decks. She has 
two stateroom suits with two bathrooms to 
each, and each suite opening onto a private 
veranda! A children’s playground is provid- 
ed on the deck and enclosed in rope net- 
ting. There is a swimming pool—and 400 
bathing suits to go with it. There is a gym- 
nasium, electric baths, a photographer’s dark 
room, an indoor and an outdoor motion pic- 
ture theatre, a tailor shop, a bootblack stand 
and an elaborate soda fountain with a spe- 
cially trained deep-sea soda jerker in charge. 
She will carry 693 passengers and a crew 
of 269; a total of 962. 


The “Malolo” is a twin screw ship driven 
by two sets of turbines each consisting of 
high, intermediate and low pressure series. 
The screws, 19 feet in diameter each, are 
driven by the turbines at a reduced gear 
ratio of 12 to 1; the turbines running at 
2,500 revolutions per minute. 


Steam at 280 pounds—the highest working 
pressures for boilers ever built in any Amer- 
ican passenger steamship—will be supplied 
from 12 Babcock & Wilcox water tube boil- 
ers with a total evaporating surface of not 
less than 55,760 square feet and a total 
superheating surface of about 11,160 square 
feet. They are built for at least 100 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, of superheat. 


“We are taking great pride in our part 
in the ‘Malolo,’” said Captain McFarland, 
manager of the Marine Department of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Corporation in New York, 
“not only because we are making the boil- 
ers for the biggest and fastest high-powered 
passenger steamship that Mr. Gibbs or any- 
one else ever designed or built in this coun- 
try, but because in the ‘Malolo’ we are put- 
ting boilers especially designed for this ship 
and that will carry the highest working 


pressure ever instatd on any merchant 


ship. 


“All pressure parts will be entirely of 
open hearth steel plate and seamless steel 
tubes. The tubes will be two inches and 
four inches in diameter and will be expand- 
ed at their ends into forged steel sinuous 
headers. All tubes will be straight, made of 
seamless steel, the best that can be ob- 
tained on the market. The two inch tubes 
will be of No. 10 B.W.G. and the four inch 
No. 6 B.W.G. in thickness. 


“The steam and water drum will be 42 


_ inches in diameter and all rivets will be 


driven with at least 60 tons pressure and 
held until cool. The drumheads will be 
spherically bumped and flanged by hydraulic 
pressure at a single heat. 


“The boiler will be encased by a practi- 
cally airtight casing of steel plates in re- 
movable sections of at least % inch in 
thickness and, except where subjected to di- 
rect action of the flames, casing will be 
lined with light fire tile and of approved 
non-conducting material. 


“The fire front will be of wrought steel 
and will contain openings for oil burner 
surrounded by special formed bricks; and 
fronts will be arranged for forced draft sup- 
plied through duct under each boiler, 


“Sections and boxes will be tested and 
made tight under hydrostatic pressure of 
560 pounds per square inch before the boil- 
ers leave the works.” 


There will also be twelve super-heaters. 
The boilers will be fitted with oil burners 
of the mechanical atomizing type working 
in conjunction with adjustable air registers 
and will burn per hour from 200 to 600 
pounds of crude oil of 12 to 15 degrees 
Beaume having a viscosity of 300 Saybolt 
seconds at 122 degrees Fahrenheit. 


And, to quote Mr. Gibbs, ‘The ‘Malolo’ is 
a ship in which the country can take a pride 
as well as ourselves, for our design from 
which we are building her was made under 
the conditions approved by the United States 
Navy for rapid conversion in the event of 
any emergency.” 


The’ Rivet Gun Crew. 


Vertical Keel, Aft. 
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DEATH FOR OUTSIDE BANK ROBBERS; INSIDE ROBBERS COMPARA- 
TIVELY SAFE. 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


In certain quarters there is much rejoic- 
ing over the action of the Chicago and Cook 
County Bankers’ Association in offering a 
reward of $2,500 to any peace officer or 
bank employe who kills a bank robber in 
the act of robbing a bank. 


Careful reading of the reward fails to dis- 
close that anything is to be paid for the 
killing of a bank president or other INSIDE 
operator in the act of getting away with 
the funds of the bank. 


Bank clerks who have bought homes and 
are trying to pay for them on the margin 


-o ftheir wage pittances are urged to be 


quick on the trigger if the robbery is an 
OUTSIDE job. If a bookkeeper in a bank 
discovers that a high official is juggling 
securities he may report the matter but 
he may not kill the high official and get a 
reward for his act. 


A robber who attempts to loot a bank from 
the OUTSIDE usually displays the highest 
type of bravery. He has immense odds 
against him. Many of them go about their 
unlawful and reprehensible work in the 
broad open light of the day, knowing that 
death lurks in their path. 


* oe * 


A defaulter who goes about the job of loot- 
ing a bank from the INSIDE usually skulks 
and uses every act of cowardice, trickery 
and deception, but he displays no courage. 
He loots under cover and when his crime is 
discovered no association of bankers or 


financial newspapers advocate his immedi- 
ate and violent death. 

Are we generalizing? lLet’s see. In 1924, 
more than $7,000,000 was stolen from banks 
in the United States by bank officials and 
employes—INSIDE workers. In the same 
period, less than $2,000,000 was stolen in 
cash and securities from the United States 
banks, by OUTSIDE robbers. 


Thus it is shown that most of the rob- 
beries are committed from the INSIDE—by 
those who escape punishment or get light 
sentences if they are caught. 

In 1924, the Prisoner’s Relief Society han- 
dled the cases of over 100 former bank offi- 
cials returning from penal servitude. 

a er ke oe 

In every community in the United States 
there has been suffering at all times from 
the embezzlement of some official or from 
failures caused by criminal acts. Nowhere 
do we know of the outraged community ask- 
ing the death penalty for the offender. 

When a bandit robs a bank the insurance 
is likely to cover all losses and the deposi- 
tors lose nothing. When a big inside job 
is done, the chances are that the bank 
breaks and depositors lose all. 

The next time you hear a groan over the 
depredations of bandits who go about 
masked and armed robbing banks, ask the 
groaner to pause and give thought to the 
extent of the depredations of officials and 
possibly he will donate a couple of groans 
about that. 


BUYING STOCKS FROM EMPLOYERS. 
By Daniel J. Tobin 


President, International Brotherhood 


of Teamsters. Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 


Helpers of America. 


If there is anything that is disgusting, it 
is to find working men who are foolish 
enough to purchase stock from the concerns 
by which they are employed; who are car- 
ried away by the soft, smooth talk of their 
employers that they are now part owners in 
the business. 


The stock is sold an employe simply for 
the purpose of holding him to his job; for 
the purpose of helping to destroy his trade 
union; for the purpose of attempting to make 
him believe that if he strikes against the 
company he is striking against his own in- 
terests, and for the purpose of keeping him 
from asking for any increase in wages or 
betterment. of working conditions, or any- 
thing else that might increase the expense 
of operation. It is a fad started by the em- 
ployers in order to keep their men out of 
the unions, and was first put into operation 
by the Steel Trust. 


There are thousands and thousands of 
stockholders in the steel industry, but half 
a dozen individuals may own as much stock, 
or even more stock, than ten thousand work- 


¢ 


- lower price, 


ers. If a worker purchases four or -five 
shares of stock on the installment plan he 
is told that the company, because it is so 
interested in his welfare, is willing to make 
a sacrifice and sell him stock at a much 
perhaps three dollars lower 
than the market price. For instance, if the 
stock is selling for $103 per share on the 
New York Exchange, the company may sell 
it to the worker for $100 a share, but don’t 
forget, the $3, over and above, is inflation, 
and the stock at any time is not worth more 
than the company’s price of $100 a share. 
Again, the company may guarantee 6 per 
cent interest on the stock, but that guaran- 
tee depends on the earnings of the stock. 
It is true that the stock certificate may say 
that the dividends are cumulative, but this 
also means that it is entirely dependent upon 
the earnings of the company. If the board 
of directors of the company should stop the 
dividends for ten years and the company 


should then go out of business, or fail, the 


stockholders would not receive anything. 
Guaranteed, or cumulative, dividends only 
mean that if the company passes the divi- 
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dend one year and it makes sufficient money 
in years to come, it shall pay the passed 
dividend, but if the company still fails to 
make the dividend, then the stockholders 
may go look for their dividends, but they 
cannot recover anything. When the com- 
pany goes into the hands of a receiver, or 
becomes financially. embarrassed, the last 
person thought of amongst the company’s 
creditors is the stockholder, and, in some 
instances, the stockholders may be assessed 
to make up or help make up what the 
creditors have lost. 

Workers should not be fooled or deceived 
by the company’s statements that they are 
doing them a favor, or that they have their 


best interests at heart, when they sell them 


stock in the company that employs them. 
If I had money to invest I would never 
invest it with the company for which I was 
working. I would take that money to a local 
bank of sound standing and with a good 
record for a number of years and deposit it 
in that bank, or, if I did not wish to de- 
posit it in the bank at 3% or 4 per cent 
interest, I would look for some municipal 
bonds, or government bonds, and invest my 
money where I know it would be safe. Con- 
cerns paying. high dividends are usually a 
gamble. The safest investment is in real 
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estate in a thriving community, and even 
when investing in real estate the advice of 
an expert banker will be helpful. 

There is no such thing as getting rich 
quick nowadays. There are too many sharp, 
clever smart Alecks, who have their heads 
together night and day, planning to get a 
workingman’s money away from him. 

Last year, from government records, we 
find there were two hundred million dollars 
lost in “phoney” stock, not all “wild cat” 
stuff, but many of them supposed to be 
sound financial institutions, driven to the 
wall as a result of depression in business. 

Yes, brothers, it is a mistake for working 
men to buy stock from the companies by 
which they are employed. The boss is selling. 
you stock so that he may keep you tied to 
your job, to get you to keep quiet and not 
ask for an increase in wages. 

Trade unions were established to get work 
ing men better wages and shorter working 
hours and better working conditions gener- 
ally, and after you get your money, when 
you have earned it, it belongs to you to do 
with it as you please and there is no one 
to compel you to put it back into the busi- 
ness,.and I trust that the membership of our 
‘locals will not be foolish enough to make 
such an investment. 


™~ 


FIVE-DAY WEEK IS GAINING. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City.—Is the five-day week gain- 
ing in America? A survey conducted by the 
New York World shows it is gaining fast in 
the larger cities where all the big depart- 
ment stores are closed Saturdays in July 
and August, giving their employes two days 
to go to seashore, mountain or rest at home. 

The movement is also spreading in com- 
mercial establishments but the usual ar- 
rangement is to carry the customary work 
hours over the five-day period to make up 
for the loss of time Saturday. There are 
employers who raise a hue and cry against 
the tendency for more leisure for employes 
as well as for bosses, but medical authorities 
indorse the trend. 


Doctors Favor Trend 


Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of the 
Life Extension Institute, commenting on ‘he 
five-day work week, says: 

“For clerks in stores and other people hav- 
ing sedentary occupation the five-day week 
is potentially a good thing. It gives them 
a chance to get outdoors and range around. 
They need all the air and sunshine they can 
get. In the large cities especially, getting 
to the country requires so much time that 
the two-day week end would be of great 
value.” 

Squawks are common. Oliver B. Surpless, 
of Surpless, Dunn & Co., manufacturers’ 
agents, No. 74 Murray Street, says: 


“It is absolutely in the interest of the peo- 
ple not to shorten work hours. The cost 
will be loaded on the consumer. You know 
as well as I do that most people want to 


get as much leisure as possible and be paid 
for it. The bosses especially are guilty.” 
Big Stores Shorten Week. 

In nine of the 14 cities surveyed by the 
World the leading stores have adopted the 
shorter work week. These cities are New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles and Baltimore. In Atlanta, San 
Francisco and Detroit it is being tried for 
the first time this summer. 

Pittsburgh dissents, for it wants the stores 
open Saturday so the steel workers can 
come to town and shop. The answer for 
Pittsburgh is to put in a modern 44-hour 
week as in other cities and give the work- 
ers other time to shop. 

Mercantile establishments are closing be- 
cause in highly organized centers the unions 
get the short work week and the members 
enjoy it far from the maddening city and 
are not likely to visit the stores. Thus it is 
economical to close them. 

Unions in Vanguard 

The movement in the unions is toward a 
Saturday off instead of working a half day. 
In the garment center the 44-hour week is 
now spread over the first five days in the 
week. This saves the exhausting ride in 
the subway to work on Saturday. It actually 
gains two hours’ leisure in the time saved 
from riding. 

Two days off a week is getting to be a 
custom in the big cities and eventually will 
become a custom the nation over as in Eng- 
land, observers declare. The trade unions 
will have a big share in this, it is hoped, by 
striving for the 40-hour, five-day week. 
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SHUN SANTA BARBARA. 


Los Angeles.—The building trades council 
has warned mechanics to keep away from 
Santa Barbara, and pay no attention to con- 
trary advice. The council sent three repre- 
sentatives to that city, who report that there 


is sufficient labor to clean up the wreckage 
and prepare for reconstruction. The union- 
ists state that Santa Barbara is a city in dis- 
tress and the best way to help it is to keep 
curiosity seekers and job-hunters away. 


At a meeting of the Chief Executives of the Recog- 
nized Railroad Labor Organizations, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 15th, the following was unanimously adopted: 


IN MEMORIAM 
WARREN S. STONE 


In the death on June 12th of our friend and Chairman, Brother Warren S. Stone, 
President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, we feel a personal loss and 
realize that a great and good man, a kindly man, a forward-looking, fearless man, 
who had endeared himself to all of us, and had risen to eminence as a labor leader 
and financier by sheer ability and force of character, has passed from among us. 


In our intercourse with him we came to know that Warren S. Stone was ani- 
mated by but one purpose, that purpose being to aid in the work of establishing con- 
ditions under which the railroad worker, and labor in general, should enjoy greater 
rights, more adequate compensation and a larger prosperity. 


He was a man of vision, an idealist, who was intensely practical and lived to see 
many of his visions become solid realities. Using his ideals as the navigator uses 


sun and stars—choosing ideals as his guides—he reached his journey’s end in the 


safe harbor of accomplishment. 


His training, from the time when a boy of nineteen, he began firing an engine 
and during the twenty-five years he served as fireman and engineer, made him a 
practical man of affairs, while, during the same period, the knowledge he gained of 
the struggles of himself and fellow workers to live a real life, was the basis of his 
desire for better things and to use the inherent power of the railroad workers in 
building and maintaining a movement that should have as its purpose use of that 
power wisely and well. 


The visions and ideals created for him by the times and conditions in which he 
lived, resulted in the great financial institutions owned by labor, which serve a co- 
operative and not a purely personal-and selfish end. . 


While we mourn his death and feel his loss deeply and acutely, yet we know that 
the great cause and principle to which he dedicated himself will be carried on and 
observed all the better because Warren S. Stone was what he was and is—an in- 
spiration to all men of labor and those who serve the right. 


Few men have been as successful as Warren S. Stone, for his life was lived to 
the full and he died at a time when the results of his efforts and his labor of years, 
were so firmly established, so well shaped, that the ones to follow him need but to 
pick up the work where he laid it down. 


He will long be remembered for the good he has done and his sturdy adherence 
to the cause of progress and righteousness. We, who knew him best, will keep him 
in our memory so long as we shall live, and the life he lead, the work he performed 
and the results thereof, shall cause him to be noted in the years to come as one of 
the great men of his time. 


War-makers and conquerors may be given greater space in history, yet the men 
who build and render service are more greatly reverenced and live longer in the an- 
nals of the people, and Warren Stone, the builder and server, will be long and lov- 
ingly remembered by those for whom he builded and whom he served—the com- 
mon people. 


For us and all who will miss him and mourn his death there remains the satis- 
faction that comes from knowing that our friend had rounded out a life full of action, 
of results achieved and work accomplished, and that, as he served with us in a com- 
mon cause while living, dying he leaves with us a determination to continue in that 
cause until complete success shall crown our efforts. 

BH. J. MANION, Acting Chairman. 
Attest: 
B. M. JEWELL, Acting Secretary. 
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WHEN THE ACTORS WENT ON STRIKE. 
By Clint C. Houston. 


Perhaps the most spectacular labor’ union 
strike ever staged in America was that of 
the Actors’ Equity Association during the 
summer of 1919. I was in New York at the 
time, and had a small part in it, that is, I 
gave my trade union experience in conduct- 
ing strikes to this newly organized asso- 
ciation. 

The strike was called to force producing 
managers to sign an Equity contract guaran- 
teeing protection to all those engaged in the 
production of stage performances, from the 
chorus girls to the stars. “All for Equity,” 
was the slogan, shouted day and night 
throughout the Broadway theatrical district, 


Frank Gillmore, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Actors’ Equity Association. 


as some sixty leading theaters rang down 
the final curtain and closed the box offices 
when the star performers and lesser satel- 
lites walked out. 


The strike soon spread to Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and other cities where pro- 
ducing managers were in control, but in no 
instance did it affect vaudeville houses. 


Stage Stars Lead Strike. 


Great stars, whose names blazed forth in 
electric letters along Broadway in New York 
and on Randolph Street in Chicago, were 
the strike leaders. Individually they were 
strong enough to make their own terms with 
managers, but they entered this fight to 


establish better conditions for their broth- | 


ers and sisters of stageland. 


The managers were very cocky at the be- 
ginning. They had an “iron” organization, 
and each member made an agreement and 
put up a $25,000 forfeit not to sign the 
Equity contract. “Our children will soon 
be glad to return to their daddies,” they de- 


clared. This had been the result of previous ~ 
sporadic attempts by the legitimate actors 


to better their conditions of employment. 
But this time the actors’ were organized 
effectively.. They had been taking lessons 
from the musicians in the orchestra pit and 
the stage hands. And Equity was affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and 
had the support of the entire labor move- 
ment. 
“Fidos” Organize Company Union. 
The managers organized a “company 
union” under the title of Actors’ Fidelity 
League, which at once became significantly 
known as “The Fidos.” At the meeting when 
the Fidos organized; George M, Cohen pre- 
sented the company union with a stage 
check for $100,000, with the declaration that 
he would cease to be’a producer and hire 
out as an elevator pilot if Equity won the 
fight. George has ceased to produce, but he 
did not become an elevator pilot, and Equity 
companies of other managers now appear 
on the stages of his three or four theaters. 
Equity had strike headquarters on Forty- 
fifth Street, and each afternoon when the 
roll was called that thoroughfare was 
jammed from Broadway to Seventh Avenue 
by one of the most enthusiastic and happy 
bands of mortals ever seen in New. York. 
They were cheerful because they were fight- 
ing for freedom and the right to bargain col- 
lectively. ; 
One of the most spectacular events of this 
four weeks’ strike was an “All for Equity” 
parade on Broadway; led by the venerable 
Frank Bacon and his company, then pro- 
ducing “Lightnin’”’ at one of the leading 
New York theaters. Practically every star 
and chorus girl was in this parade, and the 
strikers won the plaudits of all New York. 
From this day, the managers realized they 
were up against something different than 
they had ever before experienced. 


Actors Put On Strike Stunts. - 


Equity leased the Lexington Opera House 
with a seating capacity of 3,500, and sold 
out every night at $2 per seat. Here each 
actor or actress was permitted to perform in 
his or her chosen role. Never again will 
theater patrons get so much for their money 
as during those three weeks at the Lexing- 
ton, when the stars and other performers 
made their own programs. Several new 
stars were brought into the stage firmament 
there too, because they were given a real 
chance to show what they had in the way 
of ability to entertain. 


I recall a little speech Ethel Barrymore 
made one night as she and Conway Tearle 
were about to appear in the balcony scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet.” She said: 


“Ever since I became what they call a 
stage star, I have wanted to play the part 
of Juliet, but the managers wouldn’t let me. 
They said I was not fitted for the part. At 


last I had to go on strike to get a chance at 
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Shakespeare, and now I am enjoying the 
happiest moment of my life.” 


Of course Ethel made good in the part of 
Juliet, and has since been permitted by her 
managers’ to appear on the regular stage 
in this romantic play. Miss Barrymore is 
at present vice-president of the Equity As- 
sociation. 


Hippodrome Girls Called Out. 


Each night there was a different show at 
the Lexington, and invariably there was a 
surprise in store for the fortunate patrons. 
One evening Marie Dressler marched on the 
stage and stopped the show. She was fol- 
lowed by 130 chorus girls from the Hippo- 
drome. When the audience had regained 
sufficient sanity to lisen, Marie made her 
most famous stage speech, something like 
this: 

“IT was coming by the Hippodrome on my 
way over ‘here and saw ‘Charles Dillingham, 
Manager,’ in electric lights in front. He is 
one of the managers fighting us, though we 
have not struck the Hippodrome because it 
is classed as a vaudeville house. I thought 
_ it a good opportunity to teach Charlie a lit- 
tle lesson, so I went in and invited all the 
chorus girls to come to the Lexington with 
me, and here they are, 130 of them, count 
’em. There’s no lake of water on this stage 
where they can disappear.” 

As a result of this stunt, Marie organized 
the chorus girls of New York and obtained 


for them a substantial advance in wages. 


Managers Enjoin Stars. 


All the stars were appearing on the Lexing- 
ton stage, and those of the public able to get 
tickets were crowding the house every night. 
This grieved the managers greatly, and they 
proceeded to obtain court injunctions 


against their stars appearing on the stage . 


during the strike. One of those thus en- 
joined was Ed Wynne. He arose from a 
seat in the audience one evening and said: 

“My manager has obtained an injunction 
restraining me from acting on the Lexing- 
ton stage. However, it does not restrain me 
from doing my stunt from a seat in the au- 
dience, and I will try to give you some new 
wheezes.” 

With this, he proceeded to keep the pa- 
trons and a stage full of striking actors in 
an uproar of laughter. Following the strike, 
Wynne organized a company of his own, and 
has since been his own manager. 


“Million Dollar Mob” Elegizes Managers. 


One of the big hits of each night’s show 
was the ‘million dollar mob” scene which 
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closed the performance. This was when 
Brandon Tynan, with his remarkable voice, 
paraphrased Antony’s oration over the dead 
body of Julius Caesar. Instead of Caesar, 
Tynan orated over the Producing Managers’ 
Association. The mob that filled the en- 
tire stage was composed of actors and ac- 
resses whose combined salaries exceeded a 
million dollars a year. 


Tynan’s prophecy came true. The man- 
agers signed Equity contracts, and the the- 
aters of the United States are now prac- 
tically 100 per cent union. 

Recently the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, which long since had ceased to func- 
tion, applied to the Courts in New York .to 
liquidate and divide its assets. About $150,- 
000 remained in the treasury, most of it 
subscribed to whip the Equity Association. 


Strike Nearly Tripled Membership. 


When the Actors’ Equity Association be- 
gan the great strike in 1919, it had 2,800 
members and $12,000 in the treasury. At 
the end of four weeks, when the fight had 
been won, it had 7,300 paid-up members on 
the roster, and more than $100,000 in the 
treasury. These figures are vouched for 
by Executive Secretary Gillmore. Many vol- 
untary contributions were made to augment 
the receipts at the Lexington Theater. In 
addition, the managers had signed a better 
Equity contract than had been demanded of 
them before the strike. 

Equity now owns its office headquarters 
building at 45 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, in the heart of the theatrical dis- 
trict. 

The executive officers are: John Emer- 
son, president; Ethel Barrymore, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Gillmore, executive secretary 
and treasurer; Grant Stewart, recording sec- 
retary. 

Equity Still Carrying On. ° 

An executive council of ten members hears 
all grievances and complaints and frequently 
calls upon producing managers to appear, 
and explain or give assurance that griev- 
ances will be adjusted. Meetings of the 
Council are held in the Equity offices. 

Today the Equity Association, operating 
on trade union lines, has over 9,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. Last year its 
receipts and disbursements approximated a 
million dollars. Nearly $200,000 in unpaid 
salaries were collected for actors and ac- 
tresses. Managers have ceased to play the 
role of tyrants, and the slogan of “All for 
Equity” now has a meaning that theatrical 
producers understand. 


EMINENT SURGEON CLAIMS CANCER CAN NOW BE PREVENTED. 


“Cancer is the great human menace. It is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. If any- 
thing, it is increasing more rapidly in the 


i United States than it is in the British Isles. 


Of those now living in the British Isles, 
5,000,000 are doomed to die of cancer if 
they do nothing to prevent it. In the United 
States the doomed number is 10,000,000 and 


might easily rise to 15,000,000 or 20,000,- 
000.” 

This remarkable statement is made by 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., one of the 
world’s most eminent surgeons and dieti- 
tians, in an article appearing in the June 24 
issue of The Dearborn Independent. 

According to Sir Arbuthnot, cancer is not 
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caused by the bacillus that scientists have 
so long sought and not yet found, but rather 
by poisons created in the body by the food 
that is eaten. It is a filth disease, and its 
prevention is accomplished by keeping the 
digestive tract thoroughly drained of its ac- 
cumulations. 


Continuing the doctor says: “What we 
should do then, if we would avoid cancer, 
is to eat whole-wheat bread and raw fruits, 
and vegetables, shunning all meat, first that 
we may be better nourished, second that we 


WHY CALLES RAPPED 


“Mexico does not accord to any foreign 
country the right to intervene in any form 
in her domestic affairs,’ wrote President 
Calles in his now famous reply to Secretary 
of State Kellogg. 


That sounds like an utterance of “Hick- 
ory” Jackson, who, when our own republic 
was in its swaddling clothes, never hesi- 
tated to lay down the law to Huropean 
powers which attempted to bulldoze us. 


As a matter of fact, the man who wrote 
it may be set down in history as the “Jack- 
son of Mexico,’ for President Calles pos- 
sesses many of the traits of the hero of 
New Orleans. 


Like Jackson, he is the son of poverty 
and has a heart responsive to the pleadings 
of the common people. He has been a sol- 
dier too, and the story of some of his com- 
bats would warm the cockles of Old Hick- 
ory’s heart. 


He is like Jackson in another respect,—he 
has plenty of good sense, and can be the 
diplomat on occasion. But he insists that 
Mexico is a sovereign state and not a “‘de- 
pendency” 
ington or any other foreign capital. 

In other words, he takes exactly the posi- 
tion any American executive would take if 
some foreign government attempted to med- 
dle in our affairs., The rights we claim for 
ourselves, we cannot very well deny to 
others. 


“A Revolution from the Grass Roots.” 


In order to understand the Mexican sit- 
uation, Americans must remember that 
Calles is in power as the result of a revolu- 
tion which came from the grass roots,—a 
flaming protest against intolerable oppres- 
sion. , 

The men who carried the guns for Obre- 
gon and Calles were farmers and industrial 
workers. The farmers demanded the land 
from which they and their fathers had been 
driven by representatives of Diaz and other 
dictators. The industrial workers sought 
the right to organize, a living wage, decent 
working conditions. 

Calles was in complete sympathy with 
these aspirations. He was familiar with 
the hard lot of the peon, and he carried a 
card in the machinists’ union. "i 

He promised certain sweeping economic 


to receive orders from Wash- 
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may more easily eliminate waste products 
and thus adequately drain the house in 
which .our cells live. Whoever foregoes 
white bread will perform a great service for 
himself. It is deadly.” 

It is a difficult task to change the food 
habits of a nation'or to induce the people 
to take sufficient exercise each day. Sir 
Arbuthnot says, however, that “whoever will 
correct his diet to a reasonable extent, take 
reasonable exercise and keep his digestive 
tract absolutely clean, need have no fear 
of cancer.”—The Dearborn. Independent. 


KELLOGG’S KNUCKLES. 


the First Labor 


President Plutarco Calles, 
President of Mexico. 


reforms, and he is endeavoring to make 
good. He is encountering great difficulties, 
but that was to be expected. 

Some of the peasants and industrial work- 
ers are impatient. They would like to reach 
Utopia overnight. Big business is appre- 
hensive. A machinist in the President’s 
chair sounds like Bolshevism to that class. 

If Calles is to redeem the pledges he made 
to the people in campaign time, he must 
restrain the masses, break up large land- 
holdings, and compel capitalists who are 
exploiting the great natural resources of the 
nation to bear a just share of the burden 
of taxation. 


Calles to Enforce the Law. 


How is it to be done? Calles has at- 
tempted. to answer that in a recent state- 
ment: . 

“Our constitution and laws,” he said, 
“provide the means to obtain the redemp- 
tion of the Mexican people. Following the 
letter and spirit of said laws, and without 
allowing transgressions on the legal text, 
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nor any disorderly or violent action, I shall 
endeavor within the possibilities of time 
and action to raise the economical and cul- 
tural condition of the great masses of 
Mexican laborers.” 

Speaking through his Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Luis Leon, Calles elaborated his 
program, so far as it affects agriculture. A 
careful study is to-be made of the farming 
census of various towns of Mexico. Each 
head of a family will be given sufficient land 
to meet the needs of that family. The new 
owner must actually cultivate the soil, be- 
cause Calles is determined not to “create a 
class of small landholders who will lease or 


_ rent out their lands instead of cultivating 


them personally.” 

After the peons have been taken care of, 
Calles promises that ample protection will 
be given to the large land-owners, and he de- 


‘clares that federal troops will be used im- 


partially to enforce the laws against both 
peasants and land-owners. 


Will Not Recognize Dishonest Claims. 

The latter will be compensated whenever 
they have legal title to the land, but ‘conces- 
sions” will be scrutinized. If the holder has 
failed to comply with the terms of the con- 
cession, he will be deprived of his property. 

For example, in 1894, under Diaz, the Mex- 
ican Government entered into a contract 
with Pearson & Sons, Ltd., an English com- 
pany, for the construction of a railroad in 
the state of Vera Cruz. .The company was 
to receive a certain number of acres of land 
for each kilometer of road. By 1910 the 
company had built 28 kilometers and had 
received 175,000 acres of land, some of the 
most fertile in the state. 

It was stipulated in the contract that the 
company’ should continue to operate’ the 
road, but it was abandoned in 1912 and is 
now totally out of commission. Pearson & 
Company, Ltd., however, continue in posses- 
sion of the 175,000 acres of land. 


As the Mexican Government holds that the 
company violated its contract in abandoning 
the road, steps are being taken to cancel the 
concession and soon the papers will be filled 
with another story of English property ‘con- 
fiscated”’ by the Mexicans. 


Labor’s Rights Respected. 
Similar cases might be cited by the score. 
On the industrial side, the following case is 
typical. 
The mining companies of El Oro entered 
into a secret agreement to blacklist union 


miners and all others who filed claims 


against the companies, either before boards 
of arbitration and conciliation, or before any 
other government authority. Then the com- 
panies hired “white guards” to overawe their 
protesting employes. 

The governor of the state was appealed to 
and he insisted on the companies discharg- 
ing the chief of their gunmen. That was fol- 
lowed by a formal complaint to Calles, pre- 
pared by the Senator from El Oro. That 
sort of thing will not be tolerated in Mexico 
under the new regime. 


Big Business Prompted Kellogg. 

Kellogg’s attack on Calles was undoubted- 
ly prompted by American business interests 
which believe that Calles’ policies will in- 
terfere with their plans for the exploitation 
of the people and the resources of the south- 
ern republic. These interests are anxious 
for a return to the “good old days” when the 
word of Diaz was law and the peons and 
other workers ‘knew their place.” 


If necessary, they would involve this coun- 
try in an armed clash with the Mexicans. 
But a new force has been projected into 
our international relations. 

Organized labor is beginning to see be- 
yond the boundaries of our own country. 
Samuel Gompers laid the foundations of a 
Pan-American federation of labor, a great 
union which would bind the workers of the 
western hemisphere. His last public appear- 
ance was at the inauguration of his friend, 
President Calles in the city of Mexico. 


Green Defines Labor’s Attitude. 


President Green and the other leaders of 
the American labor movement are in com- 
plete sympathy with the Gompers program. 
They believe this country should keep hands 
off Mexico. 

“Our government should maintain a sym- 
pathetic, helpful attitude toward the strug- 
gling people of Mexico,” said President 
Green. 

“The masses of the people of that coun- 
try are composed very largely of farmers 
and working people, repressed and oppressed 
for centuries. In this evolutionary period 
it is but natural they may adopt policies and 
follow procedures not in conformance in 
every respect to American notions and 
ideals.” 

The American labor movement will con- 
tinue to maintain that position so long as 
President Calles and his associates make 
an honest effort to redeem the pledges they 
have made to the Mexican people. 


MEXICO TO CANCEL CONCESSION; CRY OF “CONFISCATION” 
PREDICTED. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Mexico City.—In 1894, under Porfiro Diaz, 
a contract was entered into between the 
Mexican government and Pierson & Sons, 
Ltd., an English company, whereby the lat- 
ter agreed to build a railroad from EH] Juile 
to San Juan Evangelista, in the State of 
Vera Cruz. As a subsidy, the company was 


to receive a certain number of acres of land 
on both sides of the railroad for each kilo- 
meter of road. 

Up to the year 1910 the company built 28 
kilometers of the road, and received from 
the government 175,000 acres of land. It 
was stipulated in the contract that the com- 
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pany should keep the road an active one, 
doing general service between El Juile and 
San Juan Evangelista. The road traverses 
one of the most fertile regions in Vera Cruz. 

The railroad was abandoned by the com- 
pany in 1912 and now it is totally out of 
commission, no work having been done on 
it since 1912. But the interesting part of 
the story is that Pierson &.Co., Ltd., have 
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continued to enjoy possession of the 175,- 
000 of the most fertile land in Vera Cruz, 
and annually receive some very nice returns. 
As the abandonment of the railroad is a 
violation of the contract, the Mexican gov- 
ernment is taking steps now to cancel the 
concession. This action will lead, no doubt, 
to erports that an English property has been 
confiscated by the Mexican government: 


ORGANIZED LABOR MADE NOTABLE GAINS AT RECENT ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION. 


By International Labor News Service. 


” Chicago.—In casting up results achieved 
at the recent six months’ session of the IIli- 
nois General Assembly, organized labor of 
this state finds that it has much more to be 
gratified over than the enactment of the 
injunction limitation bill, which was the 
headliner on labor’s program. 


Having in mind that the character of men 
elected as judges is a big determining fac- 
tor in the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes, organized labor backed a bill in- 
troduced in the House providing that in the 
future candidates for judges of the Cook 
County courts must submit their names and 
records to the people in a primary election 
in order to obtain nominations. The bill had 
the support of Governor Len Small and is 
now the law of the state. 


Bosses Named Chicago Judges. 


There are 48 circuit and superior judges 
in Cook County, in which Chicago is sit- 
uated. These 48 judges formerly have been 
nominated at party caucauses and conven- 
tions. This meant, of course, that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican bosses have named 
the candidates for the bench. 


After election these judges assemble and 
elect a chief justice, who divides up the 
work and assigns the cases. The practice 
in the past has been to assign chancery 
of Judge Denis EK. Sullivan, Democrat, and 
the other a Republican, who accept the re- 
sponsibility of hearing injunction cases in 
reference to labor disputes. 

It is alleged that all of the sitting judges 
are in a combine of this kind and are back 
of Judge Denis E. Shllivan, Democrat, and 
Judge Jesse Holdom, Republican, who are 
notorious as Cook County’s' injunction 
judges. 

Cossack Bill Is Defeated. 


Another notable victory for organized la- 
bor was the defeat of the notorious Dunlap 
State constabulary bill. The big interests 
spent a barrel of money in an effort to put 
this iniquitous measure across, but without 
avail. This was the fourth time that Senator 
Dunlap made an attempt to put across his 
pet measure, and four sessions of the Legis- 
lature have turned him down. 


Senator Dunlap represents the Champaign- 
Urbana district. The State Federation of 
Labor never has made a serious attempt to 


defeat him, although it is believed that he 


can be retired if a determined effort were 


made. 

The convention of the State Padeeation of 
Labor will be held at Champaign-Urbana in 
September, and it is probable that a move- 
ment to unhorse the handy man of the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association will be 
started at that time. — 


Compensation Is Increased. 


Amendments to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law increase compensation to injured 
workmen and their widows and orphans 
where death results aT OT 250,000 
a year. 

An electrical worker’s qualification law 
was passed. 

A bill was enacted providing for an in- 
crease in pay from $3 to $5 a day for petit 
jurors. This ,will enable wage earners to 
serve on juries without too great a sacrifice 
in their wages. 

An amendment to the hard roads law pro- 
vides for reimbursement of owners of prop- 
erty abutting on the many thousands of 
miles of hard roads, who have been heavily 
assessed, the assessments sometimes almost 
amounting to confiscation of the homes of 
poor people. 

Several bills pertaining to the Department 
of Mines and Mining were passed, all favor- 
able, and an additional inspector of railroad 
equipment with a view of safety was pro- 
vided for. An appropriation sufficient to pro- 
vide for 12 additional deputy factory inspec- 
tors also was obtained. 


Pension Laws Are Improved. 


The law relating to the education of crip- 
pled children and the mother’s pension law 
were improved. The age limit of children 
who may be helped under the latter law was 
raised from 14 to 16 years. Classes for in- 
struction of crippled children may now be 
formed even though there be but one such 
child in a school. 


The woman’s eight-hour bill was defeated 
and the resolution in reference to the child 
labor amendment was not reported out of 
committee. It is probable that the latter 
measure will be taken up at the 1927 session 
and put through. 

All bills hostile to the best interests of 
labor, organized or unorganized, were de- 
feated. 
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“Bob” La Follette, Jr., Taken at His Desk in His Father’s Office in the Senate Building, 
Where It Looks as Though He Might Become a Permanent Visitor. 


“BATTLE BOB’S” BOY. 


“T am more interested in the triumph of 
‘dad’s’ principles than I am in the political 
fortunes of any member of the La Follette 
family.” 

Tha was “young Bob” La Follette’s com- 
ment on the story that he would probably 
succeed his distinguished father as Senator 
from Wisconsin. 


At, first the Progressives of Wisconsin 
wanted Mrs. La Follette to go to the Sen- 
ate, but while she was deeply touched by 
this evidence of the love and confidence of 
her husband’s devoted followers, she de- 


clined. 


Then sentiment swung to “young Bob,” 
and while he has not definitely announced 
his candidacy he will probably do so at the 
right time. 

Under the Wisconsin law the vacancy 
must be filled at a special election, and that 
will be held in the fall after the farmers 
have harvested their crops and it is pos- 
sible to get a full vote. 


Young La Follette has just turned his 
thirtieth milestone. If elected, he will be 
the “baby” of the Senate—in years, not ex- 
perience, for the youngster has been his 
father’s right hand since he _ discarded 
knickerbockers. 


For years he was his father’s confidential 
secretary. He managed the last great fight 
for the Senator in Wisconsin in 1922, becom- 
ing chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee, and he was the generalissimo at Pro- 
gressive headquarters in Washington in the 
presidential campaign of 1924. 

Few young men in the country have such 
a firm grasp on national problems or as 
broad an acquaintance among the leaders of 
the nation without regard to political affilia- 
tions. 

While he modestly denies that he is the 
“talker” of the family, he is an effective 
speaker and a clear-headed debater. 


Needless to say, young Bob was devoted 
to his father. Chatting with a group of 
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newspaper men about his father, he once 
said: 

“We've always been good pals. I figure 
that I got more out of the years I spent as 
my father’s secretary than I would have got- 


ten out of the same years if I had spent them 
in college. 

“What I like best about my father is that 
he appeals to the intellect, and scorns to 
appeal to the emotions alone.” 


. JUDICIAL USURPATION. 


(An Editorial in The American Federationist for July.) 


Usurpation of authority as all libertarians 
warn us, proceeds gradually, without the 
warning inherent in the focus following a 
sudden attack. Such is the invasion of our 


liberties now under way by our courts. Prec-- 


edent is following precedent in nullifying 
the rights and activities of voluntary asso 
ciation of wage earners. The warning of 
Thomas Jefferson voiced many years ago is 
equally applicable today: 


“The great object of my fear is the fed- 
eral judiciary. That body, like gravity, ever 
acting, with noiseless foot and unalarming 
advance, gaining ground step by step, and 
holding what it gains, is engulfing insidi- 
ously the special governments into the jaws 
of that which feeds them.”’ 


Specific examples are court decisions and 
injunctions that place limitations upon the 
sphere of voluntary action in a way that is 
such complete variance with our institutions 
as to be revolutionary in effect. 


From the confusion created by court de- 
cisions one conclusion emerges: Wage 
earners can expect economic justice and the 
adjustment of economic problems through 
economic agencies, and that there is much 
to be feared from the insidious extension of 
judicial invertion in economic issues— 


The economic and legal fields follow es- 


sentially procedure. Law creates a principle 
which becomes a guide in doing justice; 
those concerned in production find their 
principles manifest in actual experiences. 
That is to say, the legal principle is made, 
and the economic principle is. Lawyers 
and judges even though conscientious in 
trying to render constructive service, apply 
legal principles and procedure to economic 
problems. Things that may be just from 
the legal point of view are subversive to any 
real justice so far as work problems are 
concerned. 

This is one reason why it is imperative 
that we safeguard the field of voluntary 
action. 

This is why workers have been repeatedly 
warned against carrying problems of eco- 
nomic adjustments into court. If contro- 
versies are carried into court, judges have 
no choice but to apply legal precedents 
and principles. Through issuance of in- 
junctions and decisions upon industrial dis- 
putes, courts are building up definitions of 
the legitimate activities of trade unions that 
constitute a serious menace to necessary 
and constructive development. These prob- 
lems must be worked out through economic 
agencies. When not successful in the first 
effort do not go to court, but prepare to 
use more effective methods. 


STANDARD OIL BOSSES GRANT EIGHT HOURS? 


New York.—The Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey announces the adoption of 
the eight-hour day in its oil fields. The de- 
cree making the eight-hour day effective is 


accompanied by a wage decree that materi- 
ally cuts wage rates so that employes will 
earn much less under the new regime than 
the company permitted them to earn under 
the longer work day. 


ROBERT MARION LAFOLLETTE. 


Memoriam. 


By Victor A. Olander 
International Seamen’s Union of America 


Seafaring men on all the seven seas and 
in the ports of every nation mourn the 
passing of Robert Marion LaFollette. 

It was LaFollette that brought to them 
the great gift of freedom. 

It was through LaFollette that for them 
the soil of America became holy ground, 
consecrated to human liberty, the one place 
on earth where seamen are freemen. 

Under the American flag, because La- 
Follette lived and fought their battle, the 
men who go down to the sea in ships have 
equality before the law with all other 
men. 

The famous LaFollette Seamen’s Act will 


ultimately give to America as firm a place 
upon the seas as the name LaFollette now 
has in the hearts and minds of seamen. 
“Fighting Bob” LaFollette has passed on, 
yet, because of his “deeds of daring recti- 
tude,” he still lives and always will live: 
“In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of 
man.” 
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THE REWARDS OF VIRTUE. 


(Copyright, 1925, by The Evening Sun, B altimore, Maryland. 


Reprinted by special 


permission of the Editors.) 


sb 

The Wheeler case continues to radiate 
its pungent dissecting-room smells. On 
April 24 last a jury at Great Falls, Mont., 
after listening to the liars of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for a week, acquitted the 
Hon. Mr. Wheeler without discussion and 
on the first ballot. But one bite, it appears, 
is not enough for the Daugherty camorra. 
On March 28, before the Montana case was 
called, the hon. gentleman was reindicted 
in the District of Columbia, and now he 
must face trial all over again. He is, for 
an American statesman, a poor man. The 
Department of Justice spent $100,000 of 
your money and mine trying to railroad 
him in Montana; it cost him a great deal 
to make good his escape. Now he must 


submit to another shaking down. His 
friends, in consequence, are passing the 
hat. If the Near East wiskinskis and their 


gc-getting brethren have left you anything, 
send a contribution to the Wheeler De- 
fense Committee, 506 Lennox Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have spoken of the Daugherty camorra. 
The impression seems to be widespread 
that it has been thrown out of the Depart- 
ment of Justice—that moral Cal, the Chris- 
tian Law Enforcer, somehow got rid of it. 
Not so. It is still on the job, and function- 
ing magnificently. The prosecution of Dr. 
Wheeler at Great Falls was in charge of 
the Hon. John L. Slattery, a perfect speci- 
men of the Daughertian jurisconsult, ap- 
pointed on May 18, 1921, immediately after 
the Harding reign of mirth began at 
Washington. His chief assistant was the 
Hon. Mr. Bulleit, an assistant Attorney- 
General, lingering from November 1, 1923, 
five months before Daugherty resigned. 
His seccnd assistant was the Hon. R. P. 
Stewart, another assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, whose service dates back to the days 
of the odorous A. Mitchell Palmer, once 
Attorney-General and Bolshevik hiunter, 
and later attorney for the Hon. Ned Mc- 
Lean, Harding’s and Coolidge’s intimate, in 
the Fall case. 

TT, 

All these great lawyers and patriots sur- 
vived the downfall of Daugherty. When 
the Hon. Harlan F. Stone was appointed 
Attorney-General, on April 7, 1924, opti- 
mistic reports went out from Washington 
that they and their colleagues would be re- 
tired to private life, but Stone seems to 
‘have kept most of them, and his successor; 
the Hon. John Garibaldi Sargent, of Lud- 
low, Vt., is still keeping them. 

The Department of Justice, in fact, re- 
mains in personnel almost as it was in the 
palmy days of Daugherty, Burns and Jess 
Smith. The Hon. John F. Pratt, of Toledo, 
Ohio, a sweet member of the Ohio Gang, 
was in charge of the Wheeler case before 
the District of Columbia grand jury, as he 


had been in charge of it before the grand 
jury of Montana. The latter jury, as will 
be recalled by historians of American 
jurisprudence, came near bucking. On nine 
ballots it refused to indict. Then its mem- 
bers went “to dinner with certain Repub- 
lican politicians’? and came to see their 
duty more plainly. 5 

The Hon. Mr. Pratt returned to Wash- 
ington and aiter that apparently had no 
more to do with the Montana prosecution, 
save perhaps in an advisory capacity. In 
Washington he. busied himself with the 
grand jury of the District. This jury also 
showed a certain reluctance. After hear- 
ing the Government witnesses it recessed 
tor four weeks—a very unusual procedure. 
On February 13, 1925, Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, Dr. Wheeler’s counsel, charged 
openly that witnesses summoned to appear 
before it were being plied with bootleg 
whiskey by agents of law enforcement. On 
March 28 it indicted Wheeler. 

The Wheeler Defense Committee alleges 
that the Hon. Mr. Pratt was in full charge. 
of the case before the District grand jury. 
The Department of Justice, through its 
press agents, puts forward another cham- 
pion, the Hon. Wild Bill Donovan, LL. B., 
and . seeks to make it appear that the 
Daugherty brand is not upon him. But 
“Who’s Who in America” shows that he 
was appointed a United States district 
attorney in February, 1922, in the very 
Golden Age of Daugherty. After the exitus 
of the latter the Hon. Mr. Stone promoted 
him to be an assistant Attorney-General. 

III. 

I have mentioned only a few salient 
luminaries of the Wheeler prosecution. 
Many other survivors of the Daugherty 
Aufklarung survive in the Department of 
Justice, including, for example, the beauti- 
ful female assistant Attorney-General, the 
Hon. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, LL. B. At 
the Coolidge convention -in Cleveland last 
summer the Hon. Mr. Daugherty turned 
up, and his admirers gave a gala luncheon 
in his honor. The Hon. Mrs. Willebrandt 
was one of the principal speakers. , Since 
then she has spoken frequently before 
moral organizations, eloquently advo- 
cating Law Enforcement. 

Thus the Hon. Mr. Wheeler confronts 
the Daugherty ghost, if not actually 
Daugherty, and before his troubles are 
over, I daresay, he will be considerably 
less solvent than he was when they began. 
Behind the prosecution there is the un- 


limited money of the government, and the ~ 


services of its immense corps of “investi- 
gators,” i. e., professional manufacturers 
of evidence. A large party of these gentle- 
men attended the Great Falls trial; when 
the Wheeler case is called in Washington 
the force, no doubt, will be greatly aug- 
mented. 


plaints against him are 
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As will be recalled, the principal witness 
unearthed by these “Investigators” for the 
Great Falls trial was one George B. Hayes, 
a dubious New York lawyer. The jury’ 
refused to believe the Hon. Mr. Hayes, 
without, it appears, knowing much about 
him. The government had sprung him at 
the last minute; even the defense attor- 
neys were ignorant of his career. Since 
then, at great expense, they have inquired 
into it. Among other things, they un- 


earthed the curious fact that, at the very _ 


time he was on the stand, the Department 
of Justice had a case against him for lying 
about his income tax in 1918. Only the 
statute of limitations had saved him from! 
going on trial himself. 

The Hon. Mr. Hayes, in fact, seems to 
be an almost perfect specimen of the De- 
partment of Justice witness, made _ so 
familiar to connoisseurs during the Palmer 
regime. One of his clients once testified 
in a government hearing that “he would kill 
his mother for five cents.” Three com- 
in the hands of 
the federal district attorney in New York. 
He is defendant in a suit for obtaining 
money by false pretenses. Disbarment pro- 
ceedings against him are pending before 
the New York Bar Association. But he 


‘was the principal witness for the govern- 


ment at Great Falls, and he will be the 
principal witness again in Washington. 
IV. 
I have no doubt that the Hon. Mr. 


Wheeler, in the long run, will throw off 


his persecutors. 


Philadelphia and St. 


chester, 
Me.,, 


‘as follows: 


There seems to be abso- 
lutely notning in the case against him. 
After filling the newspapers with fulmina- 
tions for weeks on end, all the Daugherty 
gang could produce at Great Falls was a 
lot of testimony so palpably nonsensical 
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and perjured that the jury laughed at it. 
Hayes was the star witness. He lied 
boldly, but to no effect. The others either 
lied in the same way, or lost their courage 
and gave evidence for Wheeler. 

There seems to be little prospect that 
the second trial will differ materially from 
the first. The jury, in all probability, will 
be more friendly to the Department of 
Justice than the jury was at Great Falls. 
It will be composed of men accustomed to 
contact with the government, and hence 
more likely to be conscious of its power. 
But even a jury made up of government 
clerks would reject the evidence presented 
at Great Falls. Juries, indeed, do not like 
to be put to dirty work—as the Hon. Mr. 
Palmer discovered during the war. The 
jury in the O’Leary case in New York was 
carefully hand-picked; nevertheless it ac- 
quitted O’Leary. 

But, as I say, these repeated trials will 
cost the Hon. Mr. Wheeler a lot of money, 
and give him, I venture, a number of uneasy 
nights. No matter how gloriously he wins, 
he will get no damages for his outlay and 
his mental anguish, and it will always be 
possible, so long as Dr. Coolidge is Presi- 
dent, to tackle him again. I have no doubt 
that his adventures will teach their obvious 
lesson to other statesmen, and especially 
to other Senators. The United States is 
no longer run by the representatives of the 
people. It is run by a powerful and self- 
perpetuating bureaucracy, bold, resolute 
and full of enterprise. Any man who in- 
dulges himself in contumacy to that bu- 
reaucracy, even though he be one of those 
representatives, is certain to discover that 
it has long, sharp fangs. Hereafter, I ven- 
ture, Daughertyism can go on stinking with- 
out much risk of protest from Capitol Hill. 


THE COST OF FOOD. 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The U. 8S. Department of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has com- 
pleted the compilations showing changes in 


the retail cost of food in 23 of the 51 cities 
included in the Bureau’s report. 


During the month from May 15 to June 
15, 1925, all of the 23 cities showed increases 
Detroit, 4 per cent; Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Mobile, Omaha, 
Louis, 3 per cent; 
Bridgeport, Fall River, Jacksonville, Man- 
‘Memphis, Peoria and Portland, 
2 per cent; and Baltimore, Boston, 
Charleston, S. C., Dallas, Little Rock, New 
York, St. Paul and Savannah, 1 per cent. 

For the year period June 15, 1924, to 


Kansas City, 


- June 15, 1925, all of the 23 cities showed in- 


creases as follows: Mobile, 13 per cent; 


Memphis and Savannah, 12 per cent; Little 


Rock, 11 per cent; Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Omaha, Peoria, and 


St. Louis, 10 per cent; Charleston, S. C., 
Dallas, Jacksonville and Philadelphia, 9 per 
cent; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 7 per cent; 
Bridgeport, New York and Portland, Me., 6 
per cent; Boston and Fall River, 5 per cent; 
and Manchester, 4 per cent. 

As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on June 
15, 1925, was 66 per cent higher in Detroit; 
63 per cent in Baltimore; 58 per cent in 
Philadelphia and St. Louis; 57 per cent in 
Cincinnati; 56 per cent in Charleston, S. C.; 
55 per cent in Milwaukee, New York and 
Omaha; 54 per cent in Dallas; 53 per cent 
in Kansas City; 51 per cent in Boston; 48 
per cent in Memphis; 47 per cent in Fall 
River, Jacksonville and Manchester; and 46 
per cent in Little Rock. Prices were not 
obtained from Bridgeport, Mobile, Peoria, 
Portland, Me., and Savannah in 1913, hence 
no comparison for the 12-year period can be 
given for those cities. 
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THE JURY SAID«“NOT GUILTY” JUST AS THE NEW BABY ARRIVED 
—SENATOR WHEELER’S ‘HONEST-TO-GOODNESS” 
LOVE STORY REVEALED. 


By Margaret Keating. 


I heard an honest-to-goodness love story 
the other day. I can vouch for the truth 
of the story, because the heroine told it to 
me. Seated in her shady garden, looking 
very fetching in a pink frock, she said: 

“This is how it all happened.” 

Twenty-one years ago on a hot June day, 
a young Ann Arbor law student, trying to 
sell books during his vacation, trudged along 
a dusty country road in Illinois. Business 
hadn’t been very brisk that morning. Every- 
one seemed to be supplied with “Dr. Chase’s 
Receipt Book,” which was the book our hero 
was recommending. 

“Dr. Chase’s Receipt Book” is not a cook 
book, as you may have erroneously imagined. 
It is a book valuable to the farmer because 
it contains a remedy for every ill that flesh 
is heir to, from mosquito bites to appendi- 
citis. The young agent insisted that “every 
family ought to have one, and large families, 
two.” 

The fund for his next year’s college course 
depended upon his success in disposing of 
this first aid directory. His heart was 
heavy, and his feet dragged. It was a cruel 
world! 

Taking Dinner in “Heaven.” 

-Then suddenly across a stretch of meadow 
land he saw an old-fashioned farm house, 
white, with green shutters, and surrounded 
by great, old trees. 

“Hello, Central! Give Me Heaven,” the 
young man said to himself, and did a double- 
quick in the direction of the farm house. 

As he drew near, he discovered a fasci- 
nating young person wearing a pink sunbon- 
net and feeding chickens in the barnyard. 

“This may not be heaven,” he said, still 
conversing with himself, “for I’ve never 
heard that angels wear sunbonnets, but it’s 
the best substitute I’ve encountered.” 

“No, I’m sorry,” said the motherly woman 
who met him at the door. “I don’t wish to 
buy Dr. Chase’s book; I have a copy.” 

“Hope she says ‘Stay to dinner,’ ” he whis- 
pered to himself. She did, and he did, and 
that’s where the love story really begins. 

The sunbonnet angel who sat across the 
table from him at that dinner confessed to 
me it was a bona fide case of “love at first 
sight.” 

“T was struck by his type,” she said. ‘He 
was just the sort of chap I had been dream- 
ing about, but had rarely seen.” 

Lulu White, for that was the heroine’s 
name, was popular with the farmer lads of 
the neighborhood, and there was much 
friendly rivalry for “the pleasure of her 
company,” but her heart had not been seri- 
ously touched until the youthful book agent, 
with the thrilling voice, and the “permanent 
wave” in his sunny hair, came up the road. 

Hero Lays His Trap. 

The plot thickened, as the fiction writers 

say, when the unexpected dinner guest ap- 


%” 


peared at church at Garden Plains the next 
Sunday. He was accompanied by another 
Ann Arbor student who was also distribut- 
ing Dr. Chase’s medical literature. 


Don’t permit anyone to tell you it was an 
accident that Burton K. Wheeler and his 
friend blocked the road in front of Mrs. 
White’s carriage after church “let out.” The 
young men were recognized, and after a few 
minutes’ chat, implored Mrs. White to take 
them into her home as “paying guests” while 
they were working in that territory. En- 
couraged by her daughter, Mrs. White said 
OY Es 


The star boarder ‘“‘came and saw and con- 
quered.” The following Christmas he spent 
his vacation at the White homestead. 


About that time the neighborhood gossips 
were busy circulating the news that Lulu 
White was wearing a new ring on the third 
finger of her left hand. 

So it came about that in 1907, on the 
seventh day of September, there was a wed- 
ding in the vicinity of Garden Plains, and 
Lulu White of Whiteside County, Illinois, 
and Burton K. Wheeler promised to travel 
along the road of life together, “for better 
or for worse.” 


Six Little Wheelers. 


Their first home was in Butte, Montana, 
where they bought a house in which they 
lived for sixteen years before Senator 
Wheeler came to Washington to represent 
Montana in the Senate. 

The Wheelers have six fine, normal, in- 
teresting children, every one valued at a 
price far above rubies. 

The youngest daughter, Marion Montana, 
is an historic youngster, named for the be- 
loved late Senator Robert Marion La Fol- 
lette, and the sovereign state of Montana. 
Her birthday will never be forgotten by the 
students of political history in the United 
States. 

She arrived in this “vale of tears” almost 
upon the hour of the day her father was 
acquitted in the trial brought by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prove that he had violated 
the law of.the land by practicing before the 
Departments of Government after his elec- 
tion to the Senate. 

Of this charge, he has been cleared by a 
Senate Committee and by the court of his 
own state, but the Department of Justice, 
still pursuing, proposes to try him again in 


0 


the District of Columbia on a conspiracy — 


charge. 
Two Battles, Each Won Alone. 


When the date for his trial in Montana — 


was fixed for April 16th, the time the little 


stranger was expected, Senator Wheeler in- | 
sisted that he would ask for a continuance, © 


that he could not be away from his home in 
Washington at that time, but his wife said 


7 
it 
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“No,” very firmly, adding: “They don’t know 
the Western woman.” 

“You must go at the appointed time. I 
will be all right.” . 

Soon after the Senator received the ‘‘not 
guilty” verdict, a telegram came announc- 
ing that “mother and daughter are doing 
well.” 

A busy mother who considers two children 
a “numerous progeny,’ said to me in an 
awed tone: 
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“What do you think! Mrs. Wheeler, with 
her household duties, and all those children, 
to say nothing of the social obligations of 
a Senator’s wife, studied Spanish last win- 
ter.” 

Lulu White Wheeler is indeed a versatile 
person, equipped to meet every emergency. 


So the love story ends in the good old- 
fashioned way, ‘And they lived happily ever 
after.” 


STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES DOUBLE IN FOUR YEARS— 
SHOWS NEED FOR AMERICAN TAX REDUCTION PLAN. 


From the Farmers’ National Council. 


A recent report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus states that per capita cost payments of 
48 state governments doubled in four years 
from 1919 to 1923—the increase being from 
$6.09 in 1919 to $11.95 in 1923—eight years 
before they were only $5.03 per capita or 
$30.18 for a family of six. In 1923 the aver- 
age cost of state government for a family of 
six was $71.70. This does not include county 
or local taxes which generally have _ in- 
creased much more. 

The total cost of the 48 state governments 
in 1923 was nearly one and one-third billion 
dollars—$1,310,332,792. Nearly nine-tenths 
of the revenue receipts were from general 
property taxes, special property and other 

_ special taxes and licenses, and earnings of 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, “OLD 
NAVY 


Boston—Lieut. John A. Lord, U.S.N., the 
naval constructor who has been assigned the 
task of rebuilding the U. S. S. Constitu- 
tion, the famous fighting frigate, after a 
careful survey has reported to Rear Ad- 
miral L. R. de Steiguer, commandant of the 
first naval district, that any attempt to 
dock the historic ship in her present con- 
dition might result in her collapse and make 
her restoration impossible. 

Most of the job of rebuilding ‘old Iron- 
sides” must be done while she is afloat, 
for the moment that she rests on her keel 
and on bilge blocks in drydock the vertical 
pressure on the center lines of the badly 
decayed frigate will cause her decks to 
buckle, and in all probability fall to pieces. 
-This was the fate of the old wooden frigate 
“Richmond” some years ago when she was 
placed in drydock at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. Her deck buckled and her lines be- 


general departments, etc., which are largely 
paid by the common people in the long run. 
They are paid chiefly as are county and 
local taxes by farmers and wage earners 
who constitute most of the population, and 
paid even when farmers have to borrow to 
pay taxes, and wage earners have to forego 
necessities to satisfy the tax collector. That 
is a sufficient reason for defeating the 
Mellon Tax Reduction plan which seeks to 
untax the rich on income and wealth re- 
ceived and adopting the American Tax Re- 
duction plan—to repeal the $600,000,000 of 
internal revenue taxes on tobacco, admis- 
sions to movies, soft drink clubs, on auto- 
mobiles and parts thereof, etc., paid chiefly 
by the people who can’t escape state and 
local taxes. 


IRONSIDES” CAMPAIGN, BOSTON 
YARD. 


came so distorted that the Navy Depart- 
ment was forced to condemn her. 

While Old Ironsides is afloat the pressure 
is evenly distributed, and the work of re- 
building above the water line will proceed 
without mishap. Then, with an elaborate 
system of shoring her up, she can be placed 
in a drydock to have her hull rebuilt. 

Lieutenant Lord comes of a long line of 


Maine wooden-ship builders and is the only 


expert that the Navy Department could mus- 
ter to rebuild the “Constitution”? when the 
school children of the Nation raised $500,- 
000, the amount necessary for her restora- 
tion. The Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, upon the invitation of the Secretary 
of the Navy, have made plans to make con- 
tact with every school in the Nation and 
collect the children’s pennies, dimes and 
nickels during the week of October 19th- 
24th. 


LABOR TAKES STRONGER HOLD OF EDUCATION; BIG UNIONS FALL 
IN LINE FOR ADULT CLASSES. 


By Staff Correspondent, International Labor News Service. 


New York.—Impetus given by increasing 
affiliation of international unions and fi- 
nancial resources provided by prorata pay- 
ments from labor sources is making possible 
a wider program for 1925-1926 of adult 


workers’ education under labor’s own aus- 
pices. 

Reports issued at the conclusion of the 
annual meeting of the executive committee 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau show 
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that 41 international unions have voted to 
share the cost of the undertaking to give 
the tools of knowledge to the union men and 
women of America. AS many more, the 
result of the action taken’ at the last two 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, have taken affirmative action to 
stimulate the cultural development of the 
trade union rank and file. 

Accordingly it is expected that members 
of organized labor as the result of pledged 
per capita tax payments will contribute 
$25,000 of the $50,000 required for this year’s 
budget for the Bureau’s work. In addition a 
direct appeal has been made to 30,000 local 
unions to affiliate with the bureau. 


Nation-Wide in Scope. 

Although adult education under labor 
auspices is but a comparatively recent de- 
velopment, as the result of a national char- 
acter given by the sponsoring of the move- 
ment by the A. F. of L. an imposing amount 
of educational work has already been ac- 
complished. 

During the past year more than 300,000 
trade unionists were provided with mass 
education of one kind or another. .Thirty 
thousand adult workers were actively en- 
gaged in studying economic and industrial 
problems in workers’ colleges and study 
classes, which now exist in upward of 200 
industrial centers in 30 states. 

A crying lack has been filled. By means 
of the Worker’s Bookshelf, issued by the 
W. E. B., 30 books, pamphlets and reports 
have been prepared by noted experts ex- 
plaining in worker’s language subjects rang- 


ing from “How a union. meeting is run” to 
“The control of wages.” 

The W. E. B. is preparing new leaders 
for labor, it is educating the veterans to 
meet the newer problems of industry. 


American labor, by its new venture into edu- 


cation in conjunction with educators who 
are not trying to run labor but who are 
utilizing their talent to make more effective 
the trade union ideal, is strengthening its 
foundations day by day. 
New Era for Labor Unions. 

It is generally recognized that the Ameri- 

can labor movement is clear of the pioneer- 


ing stage, that with its more than three mil-. 


lion members it is the recognized voice of 
the workers. Now it is preparing for new 
responsibilities, to be a part in the scheme 
of things, industrial and political, based on 
increasing understanding of the problems of 
the nation and industry. 

Among the unions now actively sharing in 
the development of the new venture of labor 
—that of adult and mass education—are 
actors, bakers, barbers, bookbinders, brick- 
layers, iron workers, cigar makers, post of- 
fice clerks, cap makers, sleeping car con- 
ductors, diamond workers, electrical work- 
ers, engravers, federal employes, foundry 
workers, fur workers, garment workers, 
glass blowers, hatters, hotel employes, steel 
workers, longshore men, machinists, miners, 
molders, paper makers, paving cutters, 
plumbers, metal polishers, potters, quarry 
workers, signalmen, switchmen, teamsters, 
textile workers, printers, upholsterers, wall 
paper crafts, stone and slate polishers. 


Co-Operation 


SUPER-CO-OPERATIVE FORMED IN MINNESOTA. 


By the All-American Co-Operative 
Commission. 


When representatives of 28 Rochdale 
consumers’ societies of Minnesota convened 
in Minneapolis the other day to form the 
Minnesota Co-Operators’ Syndicate, an event 
of major importance in the progress of 
American co-operation transpired. The con- 
ference meeting for two days in the audi- 
torium of the splendid Franklin Co-Operative 
Creamery, Minneapolis’s largest milk dis- 
penser, decided to form a joint buying or- 
ganization for the stores which dot all 
parts of the bread-and-butter state. 


Officers of the Co-Operative Central Ex- 
change of Duluth-Superior and of the North- 


ern States Co-Operative League, represent- 
ing Finnish co-operatives of three states, 
gave enthusiastic assent to the work of the 
conference, assuring the building of a 
sturdy super-co-operative. Prominent co- 
operators and teachers in the University of 
Minnesota outlined possible next steps for 
the delegates, leading to the election of a 
permanent board of directors to map out a 
program. 

S. Oleson, president of the Storden Co- 
Operative Company, was elected president 
of the Minnesota Co-Operators Syndicate, 
and Severi Alanne of the Franklin Cream- 
ery will act as secretary. The educational 
committee of the Franklin Creamery ban- 
queted the delegates at an evening session. 


PREMIER OWES POSITION TO CO-OPERATION. 


Who’s a co-operator? Your mental pic- 
ture forms immediately of an earnest-eyed 
workingman ora tanned, weather-beaten 
farmer working out the principles of mu- 
tual aid in supplying their needs. 


Yet co-operation enlists the whole-hearted 
allegiance not only of plain people of the 
workshops and farms, but also of brilliant 
political leaders, able business executives 
and profound scholars. Huston Thompson, 


3 
a 


Federal Trade Commissioner, may stand as 


a representative of the first class, and the 


late Senator H. F. Ladd of the third class, 
but in politics Premier Charles A. Dunning 


of Saskatchewan is undoubtedly co-opera- 


tion’s outstanding figure in Canada, just as 
Senator. Smith W. Brookhart is in the 

Premier Dunning is no, mere intellectual 
convert to co-operation, but a man who has 


United States. 
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‘“ 


risen from the ranks of the movement and 
attained his present position because of 
his fidelity to the interests of the farmers 
of the Canadian west. He was the first 
manager of the Saskatchewan Co-Operative 
Hlevator Company and stood high in the 
councils of other co-operatives before he 
took the portfolio of prime minister and 
transferred his sphere of activity to the 
Provincial executive offices. 


FLIVVERS INSURED AT BIG SAVING. 


Once again the hoary old adage is dis- 
proved that there’s nothing new under the 
sun. For who ever heard of a farmers’ co- 
operative automobile insurance association? 
In Bloomington, Ill., however, the enterpris- 
ing farmers of the surrounding country have 


_ organized a strong company which actually 


’ the Lone Star State. 
Texan towns which are nothing more than 


never heard of it. 


_ operative Province. 
bracing nearly every big farmer in that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


has 10,000 policies outstanding. This co-op 


HONDURAS WORKERS 


Central America seems to be an unknown 


land in the bright lexicon of co-operation’s 


world-wide progress. But meager reports 
coming from the tiny republics of the Ca- 
tibbean from time to time prove that co- 
operation must flourish as_ well 
tropics as in the temperate zone. 
The Pan-American Union reports, for ex- 
ample, that in the city of La Ceiba, Hon- 


' regions. 


in the. 


is carrying $4,000,000 of insurance at a 
cost of 18 cents per $100, much cheaper 
than any private company could hope to do. 
The membership is limited to bona fide 
farmers who belong to other farm organi- 
zations and who operate their cars for the 
most part on country roads where the lia- 
bility is not high. 


FROM HOUSING CO-OP. 


duras, workingmen have formed a building 
co-operative to solve: a housing problem 
which seems as acute there as in cooler 
Legislation to protect this new 
body is being sought from the Honduran 
congress. 

The Amalgamated Bank of New York has 
declared its first dividend on its capital 
stock, at the rate of 8 per cent per year. 


10 PER CENT SAVING LOOKS GOOD IN TEXAS. 


Texas farmers have been receiving real 
education in the value of co-operation 
through the consumers’ stores which dot 
Some of these little 


farmers’ hamlets, rarely heard of outside a 
radius of 100 miles, do business in sums 
which would move the heart of a banker. 


Take Hughes Springs, for instance. The 
odds are a million to one that you have 
Nevertheless, the little 
farmers’ co-operative store there did a busi- 
ness of $100,000 in six months. 


“We have saved members in this district 


at least 10 per cent,” writes W. A. Hill. 
“It seems to me that the Farm-Labor Union, 
which started this store, is a good invest- 
ment to any man.” 


Hill is more than right, for 6 per cent is 
considered a good investment, not counting 
the incalculable advantages of closer social 
contact and of training in the art of work- 
ing together which these Hughes Springs 
farmers are getting out of their store. They 
are taking the first long strides in the 
march which shall eventtially bring man- 
kind into a world in which service and 
not profit-taking shall be the slogan of the 
co-operators who do the world’s business. 


MAKING CO-OPERATION 100 PER CENT EFFECTIVE. 


Saskatchewan boasts that it is the Co- 
Look at this list em- 
part of the Dominion, and you will agree: 


Saskatchewan Co-Operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd. 


Saskatchewan Co-Operative Creameries, 
Ltd. ; 


Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 


Saskatchewan Branch, Canadian Co-Opera- 
tive Wool Growers, Ltd. 


Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
tion, Ltd. 


Associa- 


Saskatchewan Registered Seed Growers’ 
Co-Operative Association, Ltd. 


Saskatchewan Agricultural Co-Operative 
Associations (trading, community halls, 
community grazing, live stock shipping, 
beef rings, etc.). 


Saskatchewan Co-Operative Stock Yards: 
Northern at Prince Albert and Southern at 
Moose Jaw. 


Saskatchewan | Co-Operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd. ' 


Saskatchewan Co-Operative Poultry Pro- 
ducers, Ltd. 
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Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


“SPEED UP” SYSTEM IS NOT EFFICIENCY. 
By William Green, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


In seeking to prohibit stop-watch studies 
in government arsenals, labor is not seeking 
to restrict production but to prevent the use 
of methods and principles that would in- 
evitably result in restriction of output. 


The position of the American Federation 
of Labor on production is a matter of rec- 
ord, open to all. The evidence of our be- 
lief is manifest in our works, our production 
record leads the world. We hold that in- 
creasingly higher standards of living can 
be assured only through increases in pro- 
duction. As essential to these parallel ad- 
vances, we have pointed out there must be 
opportunities for the producing workers to 
develop and use their growing abilities. 

Human development comes from within; 
regimentation from without that ignores the 
will of workers is restricted by its failure to 
release the highest driving initiative. Any 
plans to secure highest production must con- 
cern itself primarily with power—human as 
well as mechanical. 

The highest powered sustained activity for 
humans is possible only when the creative 
resources of workers are released—when the 


YELLOW-DOG CONTRACTS 


London, Eng.—Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, 
the British minister of labor, has refused un- 
employment insurance benefit to a number 
of youths who declined to sign an agreement 
that they would not join a trade union. 


The youths were offered work as junior 
apprentices by a ship-building firm and were 
asked to sign indentures containing a pro- 
vision that they must not join a union. 


The boys refused to sign. Whereupon 
their employment benefit was stopped. An 


focus is on creative work. Labor wants to 
make it possible for each worker to make 
his own time studies or anything else that 
will contribute to the quality of his work- 
manship. 


The first step toward this end is organi- 
zation of the work group to deal with com- 
mon problems collectively. Under collective 
maintenance of standards of justice and 
right, the workers are free to give them- 
selves unrestrictedly to production problems. 
This, labor maintains, is a basic principle in 
scientific organization of production. It is 
a principle of reciprocal interests and wel- 
fare. Where it is violated there develop 
conflicts and antagonisms which bring re- 
striction of production. Labor does not op- 


- pose industrial changes when it is given op- 


portunity to avert consequent human in- 
equity? 

Co-operation for production can not be 
inaugurated by labor alone. Labor is ready 
to make agreements with management and 
to assume responsibilities in the adventure 
of eliminating waste and perfecting produc- 
tion procedure. 


HIT THE OUT-OF-WORKS. 


appeal was taken to the umpire, who de- 
cided that the condition in the indenture 
prohibiting trade union membership was not 
unfair or unjust. The minister of labor ap 
proved the umpire’s decision. 

The current issue of the journal of the 
National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades’ 
Association declares that apprentice inden- 
tures in Manchester include a clause pro- 
hibiting a youth from joining a trade union 
until within six months of the termination 
of his apprenticeship. 


WHAT KIND OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT ? 


In discussing wage differences between 
anthracite operators and mine workers, a 
Washington correspondent says: 

“The biggest weapon which the president 
has at his command today in any efforts he 
may make to bring about an adjustment of 
the controversy over anthracite is the force 
of public sentiment.” 

To the above, workers will ask: What 
kind of public sentiment? 

Is it to be another wave of terrorism that 
marked the nation-wide steel strike? That 
strike was caused by the steel trust’s refusal 
to meet a committee of its workers to dis- 
cuss working grievances. 

At that time Judge Gary said he favored 
the “open shop”—he wanted to bargain with 


each individual worker. He refused to rec- — 
ognize any form of collective action by his 
employes. 

he steel trust did not dare go before the 
public with the truth. Instead the public 
was terrorized by the story that was shouted 
from every side: “The government is in — 
danger.” 

Is that the brand of public sentiment that 
is to be used against the miners? 

The steel trust’s tactics were repeated in 
the shop men’s strike, and this made it pos- | 
sible for Daugherty, then attorney general, — 
to use every power of government to aid the 
railroad managers. 

Is the Daugherty hullabaloo to be repeated 
in the present instance? 
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A public sentiment is necessary in the 
present controversy, but not the kind that 
was manufactured by Gary and Daugherty. 

Facts on the mine situation are at the 
disposal of the government and all others 
who seek the truth. The United States coal 
commission investigated this question for 
more than a year at an expense of $600,000. 
Those who were loudest in their claim for 
these facts, now ignore them. 

That commission reported on the average 
low wage of miners, the appalling fatalities 


DAUGHERTY’S ALARMS 


Cedar Point, Ohio.—Former Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty threw a few bouquets at him- 
self in a letter he forwarded to the annual 
meeting of the Ohio bar association. 

He referred to the injunction he secured 
against the shop men. This writ, he de- 
clares, is the ideal method of enforcing law 
and order, but he doubts whether the public 
is duly grateful. 

He likewise puts it in the records that it 
was he who stood like Horatio at the bridge 
against a senate committee securing gov- 
ernment information. For this he has like- 
wise been attacked by those whom he calls 
“reds.” 

When Mr. Daugherty warms up to his sub- 
ject he proves to be the same old civiliza- 
tion-savior as when he declared, as attorney 
general, that he would use every machinery 
of government to maintain the anti-union 
shop. 


and accidents in this industry and the sur- 
plus workers who are lured into an industry 
that is overdeveloped—that has too many 
workings to supply a fixed demand. 

Public sentiment, based on facts, should 


be welcomed by every one. 


A public sentiment that is manufactured 
by privilege is not only unfair, but it is un- 
healthy. It indicates that too much power 
is in the hands of a few and it intensifies an 
issue that must eventually be squarely and 
honestly faced. 


NOW PASS UNNOTICED. 


“If the American people do not now ap- 
preciate the benefits and protection afforded 
by the injunction proceedings and decree,” 
he warbles, “it is only a matter of time until 
they will do so, to enforce law and order, to 
perpetuate liberty and to protect the indi- 
vidual citizen in all his constitutional rights. 
This is also substantially true with refer- 
ence to the effect of my refusal as attorney 
general to surrender the confidential files of 
the government.” 


Mr. Daugherty concludes his bouquet 
throwing by a solemn avowal that ‘“‘the very 
life of the government. depends upon the 
principles involved in these two official 
acts.” 


But times have changed. Those who 
praised him a few years ago, now fail to 
notice the shop-worn alarms of their former 
hero. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS CALL BIG BUSINESS DICTATORS. 


Washington.—Washington big business 
has run amuck in its efforts to establish a 
dictatorship over the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, who are empowered by 
an act of congress to administer the laws 
of the district. 


The police commissioner recently demoted 
a traffic inspector, who is under the juris- 
diction of the police department. The com- 
missioners approved the police commission- 
er’s action. 


The Board of Trade, despite the fact that 
the law gives the District commissioners 


TEAPOT DOME LEASE 


Washington.—The refusal of Federal 
Judge Kennedy, at Cheyenne, to grant the 
government’s request that the Teapot Dome 
case be reopened to hear new evidence 
makes it probable that this question will 
again be considered by the next congress. 

Connected with the trial was the alleged 
transfer of $300,000 in Liberty bonds to 
former Secretary of the Interior Fall’s ac- 
count by the Continental trading company, 
a Canadian concern. Last February Judge 
Kennedy refused the government’s request 
for additional time to secure verification of 


jurisdiction over the police department, has 
a “police committee.” The “police commit- 
tee’ reprimanded the District commissioners 
in a hot-worded resolution. The Board of 
Trade adopted the resolution and sent it to 
the commissioners. 

The commissioners acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the resolution with the statement 
that the demotion stays put. So, for the 
time being at least, the Board of Trade has 
been called in its attempted dictatorship 
over the big-business-recommended and 
president-appointed board of commissioners 
of the capital of the nation. 


IS NOT CLOSED CASE. 


this charge. Proceedings were then started 
in Toronto to compel witnesses to testify 
and the supreme court of that city ruled that 


‘witnesses must testify. The main witness 


for the government fled to Africa. The gov- 
ernment also started court proceedings in 
France, where other witnesses were located. 

Almost to the hour that the trial ended in 
Judge Kennedy’s court the government wit- 
nesses returned. They are now in this coun- 
try, and the government intended that they 
be held if Judge Kennedy would reopen the 
case. 
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Among Our Exchanges 


OLD-FASHIONED HONESTY FROM THE FEDERAL BENCH. 


Federal Judge McLaughlin of the South- 
ern District Court of California has issued 
an order restoring the Elk Hills naval oil 
reserve to the American people. 


The judge’ does not stop with that. In 
a ringing decision he finds that Secretary 
Fall, who received $100,000 before making 
the lease, and #dward L Doheny, who 
boasted the transaction would net him a 
profit of $100,000,000, were guilty of “fraud 
and conspiracy” against the Government, 

He denounces the transfer of the black 
bag containing 100 thousand-dollar bills from 
Doheny to Fall as a “colossal infamy, 
whether it was a bribe, a gift, or a loan.” 


Judge McLaughlin might have framed his 
decision in cold, technical language, confin- 
ing himself to an adjudication of the mere 
property rights involved in the civil suit. 
But this judge reacted with old-fashioned 
honesty, plainly shocked by the recital of 
the same damning set of facts which had 
been presented to the senate and to the 
country. 


The decision rendered by Judge McLaugh- 
lin does *not alone convict the immediate 
parties to the theft of the oil reserves. It 
convicts the party which put Fall in a 
position to betray the public interest, de- 
fended his policies, obstructed the senate 
inquiry into his conduct, and sought to 
shield him from proper punishment. It 
convicts the leaders in the oil industry who 
shared in the spoils, dismissed the investi- 
gation as “hysteria” and accused honest men 
of “playing politics.” 

It is a mournful fact that the party and 
the candidates who triumphed in the last 
election could receive the support of Fall, 
Doheny and Sinclair, with no sacrifice to 
their self-esteem, and that this trio could 
rejoice in that triumph as a personal vindi- 
cation. Fe 


TO WHOM IT 


Which position do you occupy in your 
local? 

Are you— 

An attender, or absenter? 

A pillar, or a sleeper? 

A wing, or a weight? 

A power, or a problem? 

A promoter, or a provoker? 

A giver, or a getter? 


BIG MEN CANNOT 


Our Rockefellers, Carnegies, Fricks, Van- 
derbilts, Goulds, Hills, Harrimans, Astors, 
Eastmans, Stillmans, Pullmans, Fields, can 
bequeath enormous fortunes, but they can- 
not bequeath brains. Not one Napoleonic 
son has sprung from these Titans, not one 
son who is doing gigantic things in the 
world of finance, railroading’ or business. 
And news comes from Germany that the 


In January, 1925, twenty-eight Republic- 
ans in the senate who vote regularly with 
the administration withheld their approval 
from the Walsh report, condemning the oil 
leases in milder language than that em- 
ployed by Judge McLaughlin from the 
bench. 

These twenty-eight senators voted for the 
adoption of the Spencer report, with its 
allusion to the “patriotic” motives which 
inspired Fall to get the nation’s wealth 
into the hands of men who had given him 
large sums of money. 

Sixteen of the senators who voted for 
the Spencer report will be candidates for 
re-election in 1926: 


Bingham of Connecticut. 

Butler of Massachusetts. 

Cameron of Arizona. 

Cummins of Iowa, 

Curtis of Kansas. 

Ernst of Kentucky. 

Gooding of Idaho. 

Jones of Washington. / 

Means of Colorado. 

McKinley of Illinois. 

Oddie of Nevada. 

Pepper of Pennsylvania. 

Smoot of Utah. 

Wadsworth of New York. 

Watson of Indiana. 

Willis of Ohio. 

To the list of those who found ‘little to 
condemn in the conduct of the oil thieves 


-must be added the names of several other 


senators who “ducked” the roll call, but 
whose records will be called to the atten- 
tion of the public in the course of the next 
election. 

The election next year will give the 
American people an opportunity to choose 
between the decision of Judge McLaughlin 
and the verdict of the Republican party.— 
La Follette’s Magazine. 


MAY CONCERN. 


worker, or a worry? 
booster, or a boaster? 
peacemaker, or a strife-creator? 
supporter, or a sponger? 
soldier, or a slacker? 
friend, or a faultfinder? 
helper, or a hinderer? 
There with the goods, or off with an ex- 
cuse ?—Selected. 


b> b> b> D> > > b> 


BEQUEATH BRAINS. 


many-columned monument _ spectacularly 
erected by Hugo Stinnes, the German Colos- 
sus, is tottering, with no son fit to hold 
it together. 

Today 90 per cent of the biggest jobs 
in America are filled by first-generation 
leaders. Such as Ford, Gary, Thayer, 
Schwab, Grace, Edison, White, Wilson, 
Sloan, Willys, Durant, Nash, Young, Swope, 


‘ 
i 


Farrell, Tripp, Crowley, Willard, Gary, O. 
P. Van Swearingen, Baker, Dillon, Mitchell, 
Sabin, Wiggin, Lamont, Carry, Doherty, to 
name only a few. 

Is there not encouragement in this for 
the millions of earnest, diligent, ambitious 
American workers who are studying, striv- 
ing, sweating to reach the top? Does it 
not mean that brains, not birth, not money, 
‘win? 

May it not be, after all, that Providence 
is no fool?—Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 
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' There isn’t the faintest shadow of doubt 
that Doheny bribed Fall, and that young 
Doheny was the medium of transportation 
of the dishonorable money. Everybody who 
reads newspapers knows this to be true. 
Yet these men are at liberty and enjoying 
life while thousands of petty larcenists are 
rotting in jails throughout the United States. 
It is a hard thing to say, but the fact sticks 
out like a sore thumb that Justice really 
is blind when the culprit is wealthy.—The 
Southern California Labor Press. 


YOU HIRE AND FIRE. 


- Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. Union Man, 

That you are an employer of labor? 

Have you realized that the head of an average family employs many men and women 
during the course of each year? 
; You may not regard yourself as an employer but you are one just the same because. 

When you purchase the product of'a man’s labor you hire that man; 

Your money pays his wages; you are his real employer. 

When you purchase union label products, 

You are a union employer. 

When you purchase non-label goods, 

You are a non-union employer. 

When you buy a label product, 

You hire a union man. 

When you buy a non-label product, 

You fire a union man. : 

So you see, Mr. Union Man, you are an employer of labor in the full sense of the 
word. You Hire and You Fire. 

If you have work to be done, 

Hire a union man to do it, also 

Hire union men by buying label products.—Canadian Congress Journal. 


OIL WORKERS REORGANIZED. 


By Dominic Kane 


The Oil Workers have started a grand rally to reorganize, and with all our heart we 
wish them luck. But why must these rallies be? Every time that a strike is lost, or com- 
promised (in the miscellaneous organizations particularly) the membership falls away. 
Why? Well, to answer my own question I might argue from this standpoint (and exper- 
ience has a lot to do with my reasoning): The membership of said organizations are, as a 
rule, new in the labor movement, and in their new-born enthusiasm they cannot conceive 
of a defeat or even of a compromise. This isnot so with the older craft organizations. 
They have not only tasted defeat but have had to concede so many points that they have 
got over that stage of expecting a complete victory; it is not in the cards. And conse- 
‘quently, when their leaders have come to the conclusion that they have gotten all the 
concessions possible at that particular time, the matter is explained to the membership 
and generally accepted, and why? The old-timers know that every little gained is a step 
toward the ultimate goal. Better by far toaccept the compromise and keep your organ- 
ization intact than take a chance of losing a great part of your membership and cripple 
your organization and its usefulness for a long time. 

Here is a vivid example right now. Instead of having to practically reorganize, had 
the organization remained intact with its powerful membership during this oil boom, any- 
thing reasonable in the way of concessions would have been granted without any serious 
trouble. So a great opportunity is lost, not by the heads of the Oil Workers at this time, 
but the blame is on the men who withdrew their support after the fight, completely dis- 
gusted evidently, but yet wrong. 

Labor can lose but little as long as it retains its membership. 
by every successful union in this: country beyond all question. 

If there are grievances and dissatisfaction at headquarters, those things all can be ad- 
justed at your conventions or by referendum, in time—and it may take considerable time. 
But if you take an active interest in the local there is nothing but what can be remedied 
by you and your brother members who are ready to go to the bat. The true trades union- 
ist fights as hard on the inside as he does outside, and often its just as necessary that he 
should. 

Editor’s Note—Brother Kane is a former vice president of the International Boilermak- 
ers, and full of good horse sense. His articleis timely and well worth thoughtful considera- 
tion, not only by the Oil Workers, but by every other unionist.—The Labor News, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
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Poetical Selections 


THE MAN WITH A SOUL. 


Behold him stand with heaven’s light re- 
flected in his face, 

And on his thoughtful brow the stamp of 
manhood’s highest grace. 

Though toil his lot, and bent his back with 
heavy burdens prest, 

The hope that speaks of higher things is 
throbbing in his breast. 


Within his soul there lives a spark dropped 
from eternal day, 

Whose fervid light turns dross to gold, re- 
fines the common clay. 

He hears the call God gave to have com- 
mand o’er land and sea, 

And thrills to know that life unfolds into 
eternity. 


To fight, to rise, to meet defeat, to win the 
glorious strife, 

Ennobles every form of toil, gives dignity 
to life. 

The king that sits upon a throne may pomp 
and power know, 

And lack the royal, manly worth of him 
whe wields the hoe. 


The ox that plods and beats his hoofs into 
the yielding clay, 

And eats and drinks, content, the same re- 
peating day by day, 

Knows not the yearning of the soul of him 
who does his part, 

Ox-like, perchance, but hidden bears God’s 
image in his heart. 


The masters and the lords that lead and 
rule the world today 


Were stolid, stunned, ‘with shape profaned,” 


a century away. 

The call that spake within the soul. was 
God’s unlocking key 

That stirred to life the flickering flame of 
immortality. 


It is the man within the man, like jewel 
in the frame, 

The shell responds to hoe and spade, the 
soul to fire and flame. 

Uprising ever, leaping on, like flames leap 
to the sun, 

The soul of man leaps out to God, and 
longs to hear “Well done.” 


The moving centuries have shown man is 
not born a clod, 

And nations sweeping into line look up to 
find their God. 

And He who breathed the living breath 
into the lifeless clay, 

And made man tiller of the soil,.saw well 
the coming day— 


A dream: unfold that was no dream, a 
‘prophecy come true. 

A glorious fulfillment when all things shall 
be new, 

When man, renewed, uplifted, shall see God 
face to face, 


And the ages bring their harvest home, a 


world redeemed by grace. 
—Selected. 


PULL TOGETHER. 


By James Edward Hungerford. 


We are helped by helping others; 
If we give, we always get; 

Seeing others as our brothers 
Is life’s safest, surest bet! 

If we give what folks are needing, 
It will pay us in the end, 

And we just can’t help succeeding 
In the game of life, my friend. 


Cheerfulness is always catching— 
Certain cure for ev’ry rile; 
Happiness is always hatching 
In the sunshine of a smile! 
Banish gloom, by being cheerful; 
Blaze the trail, and set the pace! 
And you’ll see expressions drearful 
Swiftly fade from ev’ry face! 


Life gives back just what we give it; 
Give it smiles—and smiles we get; 
If we learn this rule, and live it, 
We will never know regret; 
Give a cheerful word—we'll reap it; 
It will come back multiplied, 
And will linger—we can keep it - 
In our “treasure chest,” inside. 


Get Together! Pull Together! 
Is the spirit that will WIN! 
If the gales of life we’d weather, 
We must buck ’em, with a grin! 
Help yourself by helping others; 
Grab an oar, and join the crew! 
Pull together with your brothers, 
And they’ll win the race—for YOU. 


“DON’T.” 


Edward Katzinger. 


Don’t try to be good, but do good, 
Don’t think of yourself or your gain, 
Don’t pause for the fruit of your action 
Or fear lest you may not attain. 


Don’t try to be right, but do right, 
Don’t mind what others may say, ~ 
Don’t grieve for the past or the present 
But just do your best for today. 


Don’t say “I am strong,’ but act strong, 
Don’t lay unto others the blame, , 


Don’t think that the good you are reaping — 


ieee 


You have earned and not earned the pain. 


Don’t seek to be loved, but give love 
With measure unstinted and free, 

And sure as the brook finds the ocean 
Thy gifts will return unto thee. 
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Book Reviews 


THE MINERS’ FIGHT FOR AMERICAN STANDARDS.—JOHN L. LEWIS. 


This book is written by John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America; and is written in a very interest- 
ing and instructive manner, and analyses a 
great many of the problems surrounding the 
coal industry; many statistics in connection 


with these problems are given as well as 
telling of the home life of the miner in his 
efforts to maintain the American standard 
of living. The book is well worth reading. 
It is published by The Bell Publishing Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and sells for $2.00. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE’S YEAR BOOK. 


The year book of this committee was. re- 
cently issued. It covers the work of the 
committee in bringing about standardization 
of production in industry. We are told that 


ANNUAL REPORT, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR PREVENTION 


more than 160 national organizations and 
the Department of Commerce are partici- 
pating in this standardization work, and 
that as a result of this work, millions of dol- 
lars has been saved to industry. 


OF 


BLINDNESS. 


The tenth annual report of this committee 
for the year 1924 was recently received and 
it shows the condition of the committee’s 
finances to be in good shape and its activi- 
ties nation wide; it is also colaborating with 
similar organizations in other countries. 
Owing to carelessness or ignorance, in the 


past, a large number of children have been 
condemned to a life of blindness, because 
in birth their eyes were not properly cared 
for. This organization is doing a splendid 
work in spreading information on this and 
kindred subjects and having legislation 
enacted. 


Smiles 


SCOTCH THRIFT. 
First Scott: “I saw ye at the bank, yes 
terday.” 


Second Scott: ‘Aye.’ 

First Scott: Did you put in some money?” 
Second Scott. ‘Nae.’ 

First Scott: “Take some oot?” 
Second Scott: ‘Nae.’ 

First Scott: “Then ye borrit some 

money ?” 
Second Scott: “Nae.” 


First Scott: 
Second Scott: 
—HExchange. 


“Then what did ye?” 
“T filled my roontain pen.” 


NOT IN HIS CLASS. 

The ocean liner was steaming slowly up 
the bay. Directly in its path drifted an old 
mud scow. 

“Hey; down there!” bellowed an officer 
on the liner. “Get that old tub out of the 
way!” 

The grizzled, weather-beaten ancient on 
the scow looked up. 

“Be you the cap’n o’ that there vessel?” 
he asked. 

“No, ’m not; but what difference does 
that make?” . 

“Waal’—spitting contemptuosly over the 
side—‘I be cap’n o’ this here craft, an’ I 
speaks only to my equals.”—Exchange. 


“Tg your husband up yet?” inquired the 
early morning caller. 


“T guess he is,” replied the stern woman 
at the door. 


“Well, I'd like to say a few words to 
him " 

“So would I. He hasn’t come home yet.” 
—Hxchange. 


ONE ON THE OPTICIAN. 

An elderly lady was inspecting some spec- 
tacles marked $1.50. 

“How much are they without the case?” 
she asked. / 

“Oh, about $1.45. 
much,” 

“What, is the case worth only a nickel?” 

“Yes, madam,” firmly. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that, for it’s the 
case I want.” And laying down a nickel, she 
walked out with the case, leaving the opti- 
cian gasping for breath.—Exchange. 


Lodge Notices 


Lost Receipts—Lodge 428. 

Bro. G. A. Murdoch, while working in 
Hopewell, Va., lost his receipt case and re- 
ceipts. Anyone finding same please notify 
D. E. Johnakin, F. §., L, 428. 


The case isn’t worth 


Miller—Jensen. 
Charles Miller, about 55 years old, with 
sandy hair and mustache, has not been 


7 
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heard from for about 20 years. Should any 
one know of his whereabouts it would be 
appreciated if they would notify his uncle, 
Dagmar Jensen, 1814 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, 
Tll. 


Tilton—Lodge 15. © 


Harry Tilton, Reg. No. 5507, whose clear- 
ance card I sent in some time ago, left here 
owing the lodge money I advanced him for 
underwear, tobacco, etc., when he went to 
work. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
kindly notify V. Luedtke, S., L. 15, 112 E 
15th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of BE. FE. Lasander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly 
forward same to International President’s office. This brother 
accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, May 4, fom Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. June Journal. 


Parsons—Lodge 249. 


Frank Parsons, Reg. No. 102587, boilermaker, left Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., without his card, and is now in bad standing 
with Local 249, and an ex-member of Local 458. He owes 
a number of debts in this city as well as to some of our 
members. Any one coming in contact with him, please 
communicate with the secretary of Local 249, J. R. MeNeill, 
Secretary. April Journal. 


Moster—Lodge 92. 


Any secretary taking up the clearance card of Bernnie 
Moster, Reg. No. 80492, please holl and communicate with 
the undersigned. F. S. Dunn, S., L. 92. July Journal. 


Mickle—Lodge 92, 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of S. W. Mickle, Reg. 
No. 401920, boilermaker helper, who poses as a_boilermaker 
most of the time, also is 4 switchman, and belongs to the 
trainmen, will kindly notify the undersigned. F. S. Dunn, 
S., L. 92. July Journal. 


Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes | 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, and cases 
of bronchial asthma now yield instantly to the 
amazing discovery of a French scientist. This 
drugless method called Lavex kills the germ in 
three minutes, yet is positively harmless to the 
most delicate tissues. Your head and lungs are 
cleared like magic. Sufferers are relieved in a 
single night. : 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a million 
sufferers in-one month, I offer to send a treatment 
free and postpaid, to any one who will write for 
it. No obligation. No cost. If it cures you, you 
can repay the favor by telling your friends—if not, 
the loss is mine. No matter what you have tried, 
just send me your name and address for this gen- 
erous free treatment and prove that you can be 
rid of catarrh. 

W. R. SMITH, 4348 Lavex Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PATENTS or cane tea, tae nunean 


Send drawing or model for examina- 

tion and report as to patentability. 

; WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G. Street Washington, D. C. 


Railroad Men Read This— 


Chicagor 18° 


ci 

y earning cape 
orts- 

n effort: 


You have read Mr. Smith’s letter. 


If you are not satisfied with your pres- 
ent line of work and the money you 
are making, and would make a change 
if the right opportunity offered—or if 
you would like to keep on in your 
present occupation but add to your 
present income, here is the opportunity 
—the self-same opportunity that enabled 
Mr. Smith to get his results. 


We make a line of men’s tailored-to- 
order clothes which we sell to the con- 
sumer for the one low price of $31.50. These clothes are 
Union Made. They are in every respect equal in quality 
to the clothes generally sold for $50.00 or more. e sell 
these clothes only through special sales representatives. 
We pay these men liberal commissions and cash bonuses. 
So that men who really work and produce can enjoy 
incomes with us that many a business man would envy. 


In his letter above, Mr. Smith states that he doubled his 
income even though he was without selling experience at 
the start and could work only part time because of poor 
health, We say to you, that no matter who you are, you 
can do as well as Mr. Smith—or even better, if you are. 
in position to give your full time and effort to our 
proposition. 

Experience isn’t necessary. As Mr. Smith tells you, he 
had none when he started. And yet, he was successful 
from the very start, as most of our men are. 


The same outfit we gave to Mr, Smith we’re prepared to 

give to you, and the same training and co-operation that 

made it possible for him to get his results. And if you 
work earnestly, steadily, and conscientiously, you will i 
succeed not merely in earning a fine income from the 

very start, but what is even more important, you will 

build up a permanent business that will grow bigger and 

better and more profitable with each passing year. 


If you are looking for an opportunity such as we here 
describe, and if you are the type of man we want, let us 
hear from you. Sign and mail the coupon, or better still 
write us a letter and tell us about yourself. In reply, 
we will give you the full facts about us and our proposi- 
tion. Address Dept. 774, 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 


West Adams Street at Peoria, Chicago 


oh eg nl ea ee 
Please send me the full facts concerning your proposition 
without obligation to me. (774) 


Name 


eae eeeereeos eee eee eeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeseseesesteee® 


o 


Address 
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Announcing 


The Fourth Edition 
of 
Laying Out for Boilermakers 


and Sheet Metal Workers 


HE new 1925 edition is now ready for shipping. Months have been spent 

in bringing this book up-to-date. Much new material has been added. 

Some chapters have been thoroughly revised and obsolescent material re- 
moved. Hundreds of practical diagrams, many of which are new, illustrate 
the text. The book as a whole has been rearranged and developed in a 
practical and-logical manner. Foremost authorities have contributed to.the 
preparation of sections of this invaluable work. 


A . 

If the boiler maker has difficulties with any phase of his work dealing 
with boiler and sheet metal plate work, he will find complete answers to 
practically any problem of this field, in Laying Out for Boiler? Makers. 


Here are the facts which hit the bullseye for boiler makers. What could 
be more pertinent and timely than this array of information: 


General treatise of laying out, Triangulation, Typical cone and sphere 
layouts, The tubular boiler, The Scotch boiler, The locomotive boiler, Breech- 
ing for boiler and stack connections, The use of transition pieces, Laying out 
construction of steel stacks, Layout of pipe and pipe connections, Different 
forms of elbows, Layout and construction of tanks, Problems in laying out 
chutes, conveyors and hoppers, Miscellaneous layout problems. 


Fourth edition, revised and improved. Fully illustrated. Price, $8.00 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 

Book Department 

30 Church Street, New’ York, N. Y. 

Please send me postpaid a copy of “Laying Out for Boiler Makers” 
as soon as it is ready. Upon receipt of my copy I will send you $8.00 
in payment. 
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All practical, personal training. No books or useless theory. 
You don’t need education or experience. Earn while “hn learn, 
Electrical Experts Earn $60 to $200 a We 
Complete course in 3 months. Send for Big FREE BOOK of 151 
electrical dishes Ask about 2 Big Specia | FREE Courses. 
YN NE cher inices SCHOOL 
Dept. G-629 10 W. Harrison Street, Chicaro } 


Ask for Special Free RR Fare Offer-NOW 


Wee You How 


Hundreds earn amazimg profits selling finest shirta 
ever oifered at $4 95 forthree. You can make $10 
to $15 every eo makin ng calls in garanes. offices. 
factories, etc. They sell fast on sight. 


You don’ 
FREE Samples—Send Name Xou,ér't 
erience. J. E Burns earned $40 in half an hour. 
fey earn big incomes. Simply send name for 
FREE outfit. But ect uick. Address Gharles Hope, 
FASHION WEAR SHIRT COMPANY, Dept.768, Cincinnati. ‘O. 


often in 24 hours. 


CAN BE STOPPED prove that you can ne 


rid of this strength sapping ailment, have more 
pep, be free from burning sensation, pain in groins, 
backache and weakness I’ll send you Walker’s 
Prostate Specific free and postpaid under plain 
wrapper. No obligation. No cost. If it cures your 
prostate gland trouble, you can repay the favor 
by telling your friends—if not, the loss is mine. 
Simply send me your name and prove that you 
can feel 10 years younger and be rid of prostate 


trouble. I. B. WALKER, 
2713 Gateway Station 


FORD RUNS 57 MILES 
_ON GALLON OF ‘GAS’ | 


A new automatic and self-regulat- 
a ing device has been invented by 
1 John A. Stransky, 3032 Main St., 
Pukwana, So. Dakota, with which 
_ automobiles have made from 35 to 
{SS 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
It Panees carbon and reduces spark plug 
trouble and overheating. It can be installed 
by anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky 
wants distributors and is willing to send a 
sample at his own risk. Write him today! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Are Youa 
Welder? 


If so, you should se- 
cure a copy of the 
Welding Encyclopedia. 


It treats of all the 
phases of welding, and 
is a valuable reference 
book. 


For the benefit of 
those desiring books 
of this kind, we. are 
acting agent and will 
be glad to give all 
orders received prompt 
attention. 


The price is $5.00. 


PEGA OTD 


J. B. CASEY 
524 Brotherhood Block, 


Kansas City, Kansas 
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SALESMANSHIP PLUS. 


The new salesman, although very enthusi- 
astic, could not be described as altogether 
convincing. . 

“This,” he said, “is one of’ the finest 
blankets produced today. In material and 
in construction it is far above anything at 
present on the market. For the price there 
is nothing to touch it.” 

“What is the price?” 
quired. 

“Just a minute I will inquire,” was the re- 
ply.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


his customer in- 


WRONG ORDER ; 
“Miss Curlycue,’ murmured the office 
manager to the stenog, “I don’t wanna be 
harsh. Nothing like that. I really don’t.” 
“Let’s have the answer,” said the damsel 
nonchalantly. “What’s gone wrong now?” 
“T just wanna ask you not to write your 
young man during business hours. Letters 
are apt to get mixed. Merb & Blurb report 
we have sent ’em a shipment of love and 
kisses instead of the axle grease they or- 
dered.’’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Witty Boarder—Ah, your steak is like 
the weather this evening, madam—rather 
raw. 

Witty Landlady—Indeed? By the way, 
your account is like the weather, too—un- 
settled.—Exchange. 


For a certain reason Sam could not take 
his girl Sally to church one evening, but 
promised to escort her home after.the meet- 
ing. 

Arriving a little before the close of the 
service, the minister was giving an urgent 
invitation to lost souls. 

Just then Sam peered in at the doorway, 
looking for his girl. 

‘Are you looking for salvation?” asked 
the minister earnestly. 

“No, sir. I’m looking for Sal Jones,” re- 
plied Sam.—Ex. 


WORSE AND WORSE. 

“How’s you’ feelin’s now, Sam?” 

“Liza, I’s a sick man. De doctor says 
’se got berkolosis.” 

“Dat’s all right, Sam; we’ll take keer of 
yo’ an’ get rid of dat berkolosis.” 

The following day Sam was more dejected 
than ever. 

“’Tain’t no use, Liza; no use. I ain’t 
never gwine to get well. De doctor say dis 
mornin’ I got two berkolosis. "—Ex. 


The doctor rushed out of his study in a 
state of excitement. 

“Get my bag at once!” he shouted. 

“Why, what is the matter?” inquired his 
wife. 

“Some fellow has just telephoned that he 
can’t live without me,” gasped the medical 
man as he reached for his hat. 

His wife gave a sigh of relief. 

“Just a moment,’ she said gently. “I 
think that call was for our daughter, dear,” 
—Ex. 
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cig Out 


Boiler Makers 


4 Instructive. Chapters 


. HE new edition of thet popular olds among 
General. treatise of laying. out: boiler makers, “Laying Out for Boiler Mak-- 
Triangulation | ers,’’ is now being distributed to hundreds: of 
Typical cone and sphere lay- workers who ordered a copy in. advance. 
; outs The 4 pinks ; 
y will: find the new book better in many 
oe peenier Weller : respects than the previous editions and it should 


Arca cae prove, therefore, still more popular than the others. 

Be cere ae poller a The addition of much new material, thé chapter on 
connections . the locomotive boiler, and the general revision to 
The use of transition pieces: bring the work up to date,.are:important changes 


Layout and construction of made in the new edition. 


steel stacks All orders can now be filled.promptly from the 
Layout of pipe and pipe con- first shipment of books+.just...reeeived “from the 

nections printer. Send in your order now for a copy of 

. Different forms of elbows the latest, most complete, and most«practical book 

Layout and construction of on laying out work—‘“Laying Out.,for, Boiler Mak- 

tanks ers.” Take advantage of our free examination offer. 
Problems in laying out chutes, 3 

conveyors and hoppers Fourth edition, revised and improved. Fully 
Miscellaneous layout problems illustrated, Price $8.00. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
BOOK DEPARTMENT . 


34 Victoria Street 30 Church Street 
London, S. W. 1 New York, N. Y. 


Simmons-Boardman’ Publishing. Co: 
. Book Department, 
“30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid for one week’s: free examination a copy of “Laying 


Out for Boiler Makers.’ After that time I. will either remit: $8.00. or-return the 
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LABOR DAY. 


By William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Labor Day! 

Lest we forget, it is well to recall that 
this is the forty-fourth anniversary of the 
origin of Labor Day. <A small. band of 
loyal, earnest trade unionists, in their en- 
thusiasm for the benefits gained by organi- 
zation, paraded in the city of New York on 
the first Monday of September, 1882. 


This was the beginning of Labor Day. 


In 1884 the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor called upon all wage 
earners, irrespective of sex, calling or na- 
tionality, to observe Labor Day until “it 
should be as uncommon for a man to work 
on Labor Day as on Independence Day.” 

There is no need to tell how successful 
that appeal has been. None will deny that 
that condition is here. 

When you return to work after celebrat- 
ing Labor Day it will be with a satisfac- 
tion that can only come from the realiza- 
tion that the trade union movement has 
brought a better and broader life for both 
you and those dependent upon you. 

The idea of Labor Day spread through- 
out the nation. Although a few of the 
states have not made it a legal hodilay, it 
is observed in them just as loyally as in 
the states where Labor Day laws have been 
enacted. 

As we look back over the past Labor 
Days shine along the pathway of Labor’s 
progress like beacon lights. No matter how 
difficult the struggles or great the sacri- 
fices of each year there was always the sat- 
isfaction of the gains made and recounted 
on Labor Day. And the gains were always 
greater than the losses. 

From a small handful of men who met in 
Pittsburgh in 1881 and formed what is now 
the American Federation of Labor it has 
grown to enormous proportions, and its in- 
fluence has revolutionized industry for the 
benefit of both the wage earners and em- 
ployers.. When it was organized the eight- 
hour day was simply a dream, for in those 
times ten hours was universally worked, 


while many were kept at their tasks twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen and more hours a day. 

The opposition to the eight-hour day was 
tremendous. In 1884 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took the preliminary steps 
for a universal demand for eight hours, and 
in less than two years 200,000 workers in 
industry gained a shorter work-day. By 
1892 the eight-hour movement had spread 
throughout the nation. At the present time 
those who work more than eight hours are 
the exception. 

The appeal which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor issued in 1890 has been an- 
swered. It was: 

“To all who love liberty and are loyal 
to the principles of free government; to all 
who look forward to an increased wealth 
more widely distributed; to all lovers of 
the human race everywhere; to union men 
and those not now under the banner of 
organized labor, we appeal in the name of 
justice and humanity, of increased wealth 
and diminished poverty, to concentrate their 
energies upon the single issue of reduction 


jin the hours of labor.” 


Organizers, who served without compen- 
sation for years, aided in placing the 
American trade union movement on a firm 
basis. 

Legislation was sought and not a year has 
passed but some remedial laws have been 
enacted. The first great victory was the 
exclusion of the Chinese. While the law 
was enacted in 1882 it was many years later 
before it was so changed that the American 
people were fully protected from that sort 
of immigration. 

Then came the federal eight-hour law and 
the seamen’s act, which freed the last slaves 


in the United States. 


Many people do not know that the trade 
union movement was the earliest advocate 
of compulsory education. At the same 
time it demanded that children should not 
be permitted to work for wages, but should 
be sent to school and given every oppor- 
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tunity for recreation. The years have 
elapsed since then, but the struggle to’edu- 
cate the masses and to bring freedom from 
gainful occupations to the children has ac- 
tively continued. While two laws enacted 
by congress prohibited children at a tender 
age from working at gainful occupations 
they ‘were declared unconstitutional. Now 
we have a proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution which if adopted will confer upon 
congress. authority to pass statutory legis- 
lation making child life free. Bitter and 
malignant opposition is being made to this 
worthy cause. But the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will continue the fight until 
it has made it possible for congress to pro- 
tect the nation’s children from _ industrial 
exploitation, 


The Saturday half holiday and the forty- 
four-hour week are the results of trade 
union agitation. 


The union label placed on articles pro- 
duced by union men and women is proof 
that they were made under sanitary condi- 
tions at wages that permit the wage earners 
to live in.reasonable comfort. When you 
buy union. labeled articles you benefit your 
fellow union men. 


The American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations have not’ only 
brought greater happiness in the lives of 
the wage earners, but in the nation’s hour 
of danger it pledged the loyalty of its 
members to the government of the United 
States. And that pledge was kept. The 
American Federation of Labor is never at a 
loss what to do in any great crisis. And 
this was exemplified a thousand-fold in its 
attitude during the great war. 


Among the other victories and activities 
which no one can deny to labor are work- 
men’s: compensation laws, the restriction of 
immigration, preventing the importation of 
labor under contract, collective bargaining, 
elimination of the sweat-shop evil, abolition 
of tenement-hour labor, crusade against the 
white plague by insisting upon sanitary 
workshops, condemnation of the sale of 
narcotics and refusal, to accept reductions 
in wages during industrial depression. 


After years of agitation Labor finally pre- 
vailed upon congress to enact a law that 
“labor is not a commodity or article of 


commerce.” That same law provides for 
jury trials in contempt cases. This was a 
most remarkable advance in the restriction 
of the assumed power of judges.and the su- 
preme court recently declared it constitu- 
tional. It also declared compulsory arbitra- 
tion unconstitutional in either federal or 
state legislation. ~ . 


As the trade union movement grew labor 
papers began to appear here and there until 
today they number in the hundreds. It was 
a difficult struggle for the labor press in 
the early days, but their publishers were 
so deeply ingrained with trade unionism 
that they accepted their set-backs and hard- 
ships philosophically. Because of their 
great devotion to the cause they sought to 
advance, they refused to recognize defeat. 
May all union men recognize the sacrifices 
made in their interest by the labor press. 


The nonpartisan political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor has proved 
its wisdom. During the last nineteen years 
200 laws of direct benefit to labor have been 
enacted by congress, while all state legis- 
latures have passed important remedial 
legislation. 


One_reason for the success of the legis- 
lation urged by the American Federation of 
Labor is that it benefits all the people ex- 
cept the privileged few. Labor asks for 
nothing that is not good for the people gen- 
erally. It has stood by the farmer in his 
efforts for economic advancement. It al- 
ways has supported any practical .legisla- 
tion that would benefit the farmers. It has 
aided every movement that has for its pur- 
pose the advancement of humanity. 


While these are only a few of the out- 
standing gains made by Labor in the last 
forty-four years they are sufficient to show 
that on this Labor Day we have much for 
which to be thankful. On this day we 
should renew our pledge of continued and 
vigorous agitation for more progress and 
still more progress. 


’We should make it our endeavor to ac- 
complish greater and greater results so that 
on our next Labor Day we can say as we 
have said on every other Labor Day that 
“the gains for labor this year are greater 
than the gains of last year.” 


LABOR DAY, 1925. 


By Frank Morrison, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


Unusual progress has been made by the 
organized workers since Labor. Day, 1924. 

In previous years we have reported ma- 
terial gains. This year is no exception to 
the rule. In addition, however, we can re- 
port a wider acceptance of principles that 
the organized workers urge. 

Among these is our claim that higher 
wages make possible a strong purchasing 
power and that this minimizes unemploy- 


ment and lengthens the cycles of business 
prosperity. A greater number of our’ citi- 
zens are awake to the evils of low wages 
and depressed living standards of wage 
earners that eventually affects the entire 
nation. rh i 


Since Labor Day, 1924; increasing ' atten- 
tion is being paid to waste in industry and 
in our national resources, and to losses 
through accidents and occupational sickness 
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and preventable disease. Vast sums are 
annually lost to society by employers who 
ignore these wastes while they insist that 
they should be‘ permitted to reduce. the con- 
suming power of the nation and to increase 
the possibility of accidents and disease by 
lower working and living standards. 


_ Another significant change is Labor’s at- 
titude toward the financial records of em- 
ployers who would establish unfair condi- 
tions. Workers are not only showing where 
waste can be eliminated, but they are pub- 
lishing the profits of employers who have 
heretofore kept’ this information secret. 
~The workers are offering statistical proof 
that industry can pay a wage vat befits 
American labor. 


The past year has been marked by an 
especially vicious attack on a social legisla- 
tive proposal—the federal child labor amend- 
ment. Probably no question since the war 
between the states has been subject to so 
much misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion as this proposal. Labor has charted its 
course in this contest. The workers have 
suffered too many temporary defeats before 
‘final victory to be discouraged in this case. 

Man’s ingenuity to invent labor-displacing 
machinery should make the exploitation of 
children unnecessary. If America’s future 
citizens are to be strong limbed and clear 
brained, .the children of today must be 


placed in the playground and school room, 
not in the workshop. 
The principle of collective bargaining is 


now correctly estimated. ° Citizens outside 
our movement are understanding that this 


‘involves more than setting wages and regu- 


lating shop conditions; ‘that it assures 
freedom of action to workers and that it 
is the first step in democracy in industry 
that must be establishd if relations between 
employer and employed are to approximate 


‘continuous peace. 


On the political field an increasing number 
of citizens are accepting Labor’s opposition 
to political partisanship. For years the 
organized workers pleaded against the evils 
of this policy now so generally acknowl- 
edged. Only recently an able and thoughtful 
United States senator referred to the prac- 
tice of “standing by the party” as “foolish- 
ness.’ 

At no time in the nation’s history has 
party discipline rested so lightly on our 
citizens. This is the forerunner for legis- 
lation of benefit to all the people, rather 
than to cabals and cliques that too often 
control party machinery. 


The outlook for social progress was never 
brighter, and it is safe to assume that the 
coming year will record marked material 
and intellectual advances by the wage work- 
ers and the people as a whole. 


AMERICA’S FIRST RAILROAD LABOR INSTITUTE. 


Brookwood Workers’ College Successfully Launches Interesting Experiment. 


By A. J. Muste. 
Chairman of Faculty of Brookwood. 


. Locomotive firemen, boiler makers, sheet 
metal workers, stationary firemen and oil- 
ers, machinists, maintenance of way men, 
carmen, railway clerks, presidents and vice- 
presidents of internationals, chairmen of 
system federations and local lodges, and 
rank and file members of railroad unions— 
were included in the group of railroad men 
who attended the first Railroad Labor In- 
stitute ever held in the United States, which 
was in session at Brookwood, the trade un- 
ion college at Katonah, N. Y., during the 
first week .in August. 


Brookwood was assisted in developing this 
institute by an advisory committee includ- 
ing B. M. Jewell, head of the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department of the A. F. of L.; Spen- 
cer Miller, jr., secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, and the editors of a 
good many railroad labor journals. 


The Railroad Labor Institute—held, by 
the way, during Great Britain’s celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the incep- 
tion of railroading—constituted one of the 
short summer courses being provided by 
Brookwood this year. 


What Is Brookwood? 


Brookwood is an educational institution 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, governed by a Board of Directors, 


the majority of whom must always be rep- 
resentatives of standard trade union organ- 
izations and endorsed by the Workers’ Eidu- 
cation Bureau of the American Federation 
of Labor, as well as by numerous interna- 
tional unions, state and city federations and 
other trade union bodies. 


In addition to short summer courses, 
Brookwood provides for trade unionists one 
and two-year courses (the school year be- 
ing eight months from October to. June) 
which furnish thorough instruction in such 
subjects as history, psychology, economics, 
methods of organizing workers, structure of 
trade unions, conduct of strikes, labor leg- 
islative activities, trade union bookkeeping, 
trade union office administration, and labor 
journalism. 


Brookwood is, thus, not a technical or a 
vocational school, nor a cultural college, 
but purely a school designed to help mem- 
bers and officers of the trade unions to be- 


come moré efficient and intelligent in the 
service of their organizations. 


Brookwood itself is part of a workers’ edu- 
cation system which extends throughout the 
country and which is co-ordinated by the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 
with its headquarters in New York. Brook- 
wood is the resident college affiliated with 
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the Bureau, whereas the other labor col- 
leges are non-resident, providing educational 
opportunities for trade unionists in the even- 
ing or in other spare time. 


At the 1924 convention of the A. F. of L. a 
resolution was unanimously carried urging 
the international unions to support the 
work of the Workers’ Education Bureau by 
payment of a tax of one-half cent per mem- 
ber per year. Already a score or more of 
international unions, including many of the 
most powerful, have adopted this plan. 


It is interesting to observe that with the 
exception of a single European country, 
ours is the only country where the trade 
union movement has thus undertaken to 
support and develop workers’ education by 
a regular per capita tax. 


Jewell Opens Labor Institute. 


In opening the Brookwood Railroad Labor 
Institute on the evening of August 3, Presi- 
dent Jewell of the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment, outlined briefly the history of 
trade unionism, particularly on the railroads. 

He pointed out that railroad unionism had 
passed through three stages. First, it had 
been fought by management. Then it had 
been tolerated. Now, it is coming to be 
recognized as a helpful, necessary and con- 
structive factor in industry. 

He went on to discuss the recent devel- 
opment in collective bargaining on certain 
railroads which has taken the form of union- 
management co-operation for more efficient 
production in railroad shops. In conclusion, 
Mr. Jewell said: 

“Co-operation between management and 
employes, like all human progress, depends 
upon education and dissemination of facts... 
As one of the essential prerequisites to the 
further extension of collective bargaining, 
to the inauguration and natural development 
of this new spirit, this new policy, trade 
unionists must and they will attach a 
greater and greater value to education, and 
as rapidly as railroad workers and railroad 
management can educate themselves, gather 
and disseminate facts and be guided by 
them, just so rapidly will the preservation 
and advancement of our railroad industry, 
in which we railroad workers have invested 
our lives, be established and assured.” 


What the Institute Did. 


The morning sessions of the Institute 
were devoted to discussions in which the 
railroad men present took active part, on 
such subjects as the history of railroading, 
organization, management and financing of 
railroads, government regulation, the his- 
tory of railroad labor unions, the develop- 
ment of plans for union-management Co- 
operation, sources of possible wages in- 
creases and the means for tapping these 
sources. 

These discussions were led by Otto S. 
Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer of the Rail- 
way Employes’ Department, and by George 
Soule, economist, of the Labor Bureau, Inc. 

The railroad industry appeared in these 


discussions as an imposing affair—eight 
hundred independent companies operating 
the railroads of the United States, these 
companies organized in eighty-nine systems 
carrying two and a half million freight cars 
and fifty-seven thousand passenger cars on 
two hundred fifty thousand miles of rail- 
road, representing one-third the railway 
mileage of the entire world, directly employ- 
ing about two million people and thus being 
a means of livelihood to a population of ten 
million—one-twelfth of the entire population 
of the nation. 


At afternoon and evening sessions, spe- 
cial addresses were made by Donald Rich- 


‘berg, attorney for the railroad unions in 


many crucial cases; by Whiting Williams 
and by David J. Saposs, member of the fac- 
ulty of Brookwood College. 


Mr. Richberg presented in masterly fash- 
ion many brilliant suggestions as to the ef- 
fective methods of presenting labor’s case 
in conferences with management and be- 
fore boards of arbitration or conciliation. 


Mr. Saposs discussed some of the eco- 
nomic factors entering into the determina- 
tion of trade union policy, pointing out, for- 
example, that when employes on railroads 
that have adopted the union-management-co- . 
operation plan seek to obtain business for 
these roads, they are not individual “boost- 
ers” but are carrying out the time-honored 
trade union policy of seeking to turn the 
market toward employers who are favorable 
to labor and away from those who are un- 
favorable. 

Fortunately, the many who were Mable 
to attend the Institute will be able to bene- 
fit by the exceedingly valuable material 
there presented. Mr. Beyer’s lectures are 
being embodied in a book entitled “Co-opera- 
tive Railroading,” which will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America. Brookwood is also planning to 
make available in printed form the ad- 
dresses of President Jewell and Mr. Rich- 
berg. 


Railroaders at Play. 


It is difficult enough to try to give in a 
few paragraphs an idea of the educational | 
value of the Railroad Labor Institute. It is 
even more difficult, however, to give an idea 
of the recreational features enjoyed by its 
members. 

If you had been at Brookwood during the 
first week in August, you might have wit- 
nessed a thrilling baseball game in which 
a professor of economics and a locomotive 
fireman constituted the battery for one of 
the teams, and a husky boiler maker “hit 
the ball on the nose” only to have it caught 
by an agile railway carman playing far out 
in center field. 


There were two a. m. meetings of the edi- 
torial board of ‘“‘The Safety Valve,” a hu- 
morous paper issued by a self-constituted 
board of trade union editors. There were. 
automobile rides through the beautiful West- . 
chester hill and-Hudson River country. 

Never to be forgotten by the members of 
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the Institute was their excursion to Pawling, 
N. Y., where they enjoyed a picnic supper 
at Manumit School for the Children of 
Workers and then attended a camp fire of 
the Pioneer Youth. There they saw eighty- 
five children of trade unionists conducting 
a meeting under the chairmanship of a lad 
of thirteen as efficiently as a seasoned la- 
bor leader might have done. 
Accomplishments, 

The men who attended the Institute were 
unanimous in the conviction that the ex- 
periment had been a success and must be 
carried on. They proposed that men from 
various railroad organizations should be des- 
ignated to attend the Institute for one or 
more weeks another summer. In addition, 
many plans were discussed for organizing 
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educational work in local railroad centers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Beyer repeatedly pointed out that no 
nation would expect to have an intelligent 
citizenship unless it taught history and eco- 
nomics to its inhabitants, yet most workers 
know nothing about the history and civics 
of the industry of which they are citizens 
and upon which their whole living depends. 
The Brookwood Railroad Labor Institute 
was a concrete expression of the growing 
conviction on the part of trade unionists 
that there must be a great extension of edu- 
cational work under the control of the trade 
unions in order that these organizations may 
fulfill their functions as great social insti- 
tutions and as necessary and constructive 
factors in the conduct of modern industry. 


THE AIRPLANE AND THE RAILROAD. 
By Ernest Jones. 


“I dip’t into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world; 
wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunder storm; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no. longer, 
the battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the World.” 


and all the 


and 


Tennyson’s Dream is almost completely 
realized. Commerce has taken to the air. 

Yet, from observation car to engine cab, 
no one is worrying about air transport. 

The airplane may be all right, but—‘‘unh, 
unh, Cap’n Boss; not me.’ 

Neither do they figure, when they sit 
down and think, that the air express is go- 
ing to drive the road out of business. 

Older, yet newer, than railroading is this 
age long “vision” of flight. From the ancient 
myths and legends of earliest recorded 
time, thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian era, has lived the wish to fly. 

A dream of centuries, end on end, realized 
only two decades ago! 


Airplanes As Common Carriers. 

Today we see “the heavens fill with com- 
merce, argosies of magic sails.” 

In even the puny nations of the earth is 
the airplane carrying the mails and goods 
of greater value. The world of great af- 
fairs is flying to work and big subsidized 
air routes stretch into every nook and 
cranny of Europe. 

Overy little while some new consolidation 
takes place, competition is eliminated and 


economy enters to a greater extent into the 
network of air lines. 

In America belated preparations are being 
made for our first great commercial airway. 


The Air Transport System. 


Here is an outline of an aerial transport 
system. 

Terminals close to the cities, great open 
spaces, graded and drained, with all appur- 
tenances in the way of fuel and supplies 
storage, public conveniences, administration 
buildings and repair shops—comparable, in 
a way, to the huge terminals of a great 
railway. 

Monster beacons of hundreds of millions 
of candlepower light the field like day, for 
flying will mostly be done at night. Aerial 
lighthouses along hundreds, or thousands, 
of miles of route. There are the scheduled 
intermediate aerodromes where pilots and 
planes are changed at the end of their 
“runs.” And there must be a chain of 
emergency fields where a plane may drop 
down in the event of a minor repair; that 
is, under the present stage of progress. 

There is the cost of getting the business, 
the pay of the pilots, maintenance men, of- 
ficials; offices, investment in airplanes and 
engines, spares, sheds, motor transport, 
buildings, advertising, and so on. 

All this organization must be set up just 
for operation of one plane per night in each 
direction. Perhaps that one carrier each 
way will handle all the traffic presently pos- 
sible, and at a high rate. 


The Cost of Air Transport. | 


“Costly bales!’ Yes, air transport is 
costly. No rights of way; no maintenance 
of track; no bridges; no tunnels—but the 
high cost is there. 

What does a railroad man think of a trans- 
portation cost of more than $2 a pound be- 
tween Chicago and New York? 

Yet, a figure close to that is the estimate 
of the engineers who have worked on a pro- 
posed over-night line. 

Only where time is the important factor 
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Henry Ford Finds It Economical to Transport Goods by Air—In His Own Planes, Designed 
for the Specific Purpose, and Built-in His Own Shops. 


is the airplane economical in transportation, 
for the carrying space and capacity is lim- 
ited. 

But time, today, is a valuable commodity. 

Of course, with the increase of business, 
the rate per pound rapidly falls: Two planes 
per day, each way; five, ten, and the cost 
is soon below the dollar mark, but. not so 
far. 

The Airplane and the Railroad. 

Competition? 

No one seriously expects the airplane to 
drive the railroad out of business any more 
than one expects radio to supercede the 
post. Radio marked a new stage of com- 
munication but the telegraph and the tele- 
phone remain, and the rural carrier still 
lifts the roadside lid. At least one railroad 
even contemplates adding an air route to 
its existing terrestrial lines. 


The airplane, it must beremembered, has 
its limitations. For a certain power one can 
do certain things, and no more. This power 
may be utilized in speed or in weight-car- 
rying but we can’t have extremes in both. 
There must be a compromise somewhere. 

The old Liberty may have a single-seater 
plane built around it to do 265 miles or 
more an hour; or it may pull a ton of pay 
load at 70 to 100 miles an hour—if designed 
for that purpose. 


The Airplane Tariff. 


Suppose it does cost $2.14 a pound to de- 
liver a valuable package, counting dividends 
on the air transport investment. What of 
it? 

It is estimated that there is enough busi- 
ness between principal cities to warrant 
such a tariff. To a plant shut down for 
want of some new part, any conceivable cost 
of transport may be nothing compared with 
the loss of production and the loss in wages. 
For a friend, that present must be there by 
a certain date; those blueprints, the bid on 
that job, may spell the first letter of suc- 
cess. That sudden call which demands per- 
sonal presence—what price transportation? 

These are the arguments of those with the 


‘vision.’ They believe there is now, with 
possibilities of development, sufficient prof- 
itable business of a high-speed nature to 
stand the rates which must be paid for air- 
plane transport between the largest cities, 
where distances are great, without the need 
of the European subsidy. 

One big company is now building its first 
lot of airplanes for the Chicago-New York 
express route, and the Post Office has ad- 
vertised for bids on 8 contract routes. 


But who is there to say that the railroads 
will be seriously affected by all the airplane 
may carry, with its private enginéer per ton 
of freight? 


Other Fields for the Airplane. 


Transportation isn’t the sole field of the 
airplane. Some application of air craft to 
almost every phase of life has already been 
demonstrated and these remain only to be 
put into practice. 

Journalism, perhaps, is the next in which 
the airplane will be put to regular use. Al- 
ready aerial photography of great events, 
disasters and the like, is commonplace. The 
reporter of tomorrow will fly to the scene 
and radio news and photographs from his 
portable plant while the picture syndicates 
will broadcast motion pictures while Rome 
still burns or Frisco quakes. 


That may seem fanciful, but it isn’t. 

For a fact, the airplane is now in the 
farmer’s yard. Airplanes are commercially 
dusting with poison the cotton fields .of 
southern planters at the same expense as 
the less efficient man-and-cart system. - 


Here .and there the plane is being used 
against the plagues of locusts and mo- 
squitoes, American and Canadian Govern- 
ments and private concerns are mapping by 
air at less expense than by terrestrial 
means. The airplane is to lower the cost 
of government. 

Private as well as governmental timber is 
being “cruised” by air now and the profit 
could be passed on to the consumer—but it 


isn’t. z 


* 
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Scores of other of the presently-known 
uses of air craft might be cited. 


Who could foresee the uses of the tele- 
graph? Or who attempts to prophesy the 
wider, field of the air craft? 


| The Airplane and Peace. 


To return to Tennyson and war, it is not 
so long ago that we did hear “the heavens 
fill with AbOURS: and there rain’d a Sha stly 
dew.” 


_Yet,:this. very agency. of warfare, a vehicle 


of commerce today and an engine of de- 
fense and destruction tomorrow, has been 
turned to the ways of peace, to the .prob- 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has completed 
the compilations showing changes in the re- 
tail cost of food in 23 of the 51 cities in- 
‘cluded in the Bureau’s report. 


During the month from June 15 to July 
15, 1925, all but one of the 23 cities showed 
increases as follows: Boston 7 per cent; Mil- 
waukee 6 per cent; Bridgeport, Manchester 
and Rochester, 5 per cent; Buffalo, Indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville and Portland, Me., 4 per 
cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Little Rock, Memphis, .Nor- 
folk, Omaha and Washington, 3 per cent; 
Charleston, S. C. and Richmond, 2 per cent 
and Louisville, 1 per cent. In Salt Lake City 
there was a decrease of 2 per cent. 


‘For the year period, July 15, 1924 to July 
15, 1925, all of the 23 cities showed increases 
as follows: Cincinnati, 18 per cent; Norfolk, 
16 per cent; Atlanta, Cleveland and Louis- 
ville, 15 per cent; Memphis, 14 per cent; 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Little: Rock, Omaha and 
Rochester, 13 per cent; Richmond and Wash- 
ington, 12 per cent; Chicago, Jacksonville, 
Milwaukee and Salt Lake City, 11 per cent; 
Boston, Bridgeport, Charleston, S. C., and 
Indianapolis, 10 per cent; Manchester, 9 per 
cent and Portland, Me., 7 per cent. 


As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on July 15, 
1925, was 71 per cent higher in Chicago; 68 


- per cent in Baltimore and Washington; 67 


per cent in Richmond; 64 per cent in Buf- 
falo and Milwaukee; 62 per cent in Atlanta, 
Boston, Cincinnati and Cleveland; 60 per 
cent in Charleston, S. C.; 59 percent in 
Omaha; 56 per cent in Indianapolis; 55 per 
cent in Louisville and Manchester; 53 per 
cent in Jacksonville; 52. per cent in Mem- 
phis; 50 per cent in Little Rock and 41 per 
cent in Salt Lake City. Prices were not 
obtained from Bridgeport, Norfolk, Portland, 
Me., and Rochester in 1913, hence no com- 
parison for the 12-year period can be given 
for these cities. 


‘level increased 8% per cent. 
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lems of science, of-industry and agriculture, 


- to sport and health. 


‘National and international boundaries are 
wiped out for the airplane, isolated peoples 
are prought into companionship. and mutual 
understanding, commerce and’ communica- 
tion are being extended to the.ends of the 
world. The airplane is bringing into closer 


human relations all the peoples of the earth. 


Acquaintanceship aids frigngs tin, The air 


is an international way. 


Will this prodigy of war: become: ‘the mes- 


‘ssenger of peace ‘and the battle flags” be 
_“furld in the Parliament of man,..the :Fed- 


eration of the World?” 


THE COST OF FOOD. 
The U. S., Department of Labor, through | 


Wholesale prices in July, 1925. 


A further rise in the general level of 
wholesale prices is shown for July by infor- 
mation gathered in representative markets 
by the United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The bureau’s weighted index number, which 
includes 404 commodities or price series, 
rose from 157.4 in June to 159.9 in July, a 
gain of 1.6 per cent, and the -highest level 
reached since February, 1921. 


Of the 404 commodities or price series for 
which comparable information for June and 
July was collected, increases were shown in 
132 instances and decreases in 97 instances. 
In 175 instances no change was reported. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, By 
Groups of Commodities (1913—100.0). 


1924 1925 
Groups— July -June July 
EO Gite DEOUUCLES. 2 oc, 3 svb.4 cars 140.9 155.4 .161.8 
PVCS ee bh i Bs aubay ata s «'st be 128.7) 1ob;3' 1157.3 
Cloths and clothing ...... 187.5 188.2 188.8 
Fuel and lighting ....... 173.2 172.6 172.1 
Metal and metal products.130.4 126.1 126.4 
Building materials ...... 168.8 «4.70.7. ) 470.1 
Chemicals and drugs ....126.5 132.8 133.3 
Housefurnishing goods ...170.8 169.9 169.2 
Miscellaneous .......... ,112.4 1387.8 148.4 
All commodities ......... 147.0 157.4 159.9 


Comparing prices in July.with those of a 
vear ago, aS measured by changes inthe in- 
dex numbers, it’ is seen: that the: general 
The largest 
increase was shown for the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities, which. averaged 27% 
per cent higher than in July, 1924. Farm 
products were 14% per cent higher and foods 
13% per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Cloths and clothing, 
fuels, building materials, and housefurnish- 
ing soods showed little change ‘from prices 
of a year. ago, while metals were’.cheaper 
and chemicals and drugs. were higher than 
in July, 1924. 
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IT IS cn THAT WE HAVE A REPRESENTATIVE 
CONVENTION. 


By the time this reaches our members most of the delegates to our convention will 
have been elected and some making plans to leave for Kansas City. Owing to the . 
many changes in conditions that have taken place in the past five years, we have 
reached an important period in our history as an organization, many serious problems 
have arisen to be solved, which if solved wisely, will lead on to larger achievements 
and greater success in the future than in the past; therefore it is most important for 
every lodge which possibly can, to send a delegate to represent its members at this 
convention, so that a representative action of our membership at large may be had 
on all the important matters that may come before the convention. 


As we have stated before, we believe that the matter of organizing the unorganized 
and increasing our ranks is one of the most important matters to come before the 
convention. It is known to all that we have lost a good many members since our 
last convention, many of these possibly we cannot now get back, and there are some 
we would not want back, but there is a large number of eligible men working at our 
trades that can and should be recruited into our ranks, if a systematic and well 
planned campaign of organizing is inaugurated. 


We may never hope to again grow as rapidly as we did during the war, and it 
is well that it is so, for such was a detriment rather than an advantage in the end. 
They came in in such large numbers that it was impossible to properly assimilate them 
and drill them into their duties and responsibilities as members of the industrial 
army of labor. Then again a great many came from other walks of life and other 
callings and were taken into the organization as members because of the existing 
emergency, they were used to swell the forces of labor rather than of their qualifica- 
tions as mechanics of our trades, and as soon as this emergency passed they returned 
to their former calling. A steady, constant recruiting of all qualified and desirable men 
working at our trades is what is needed and to be desired. 


Another matter of importance likely to come before the convention is that of insur- 
ance. This subject is being given more and more attention by labor and they have come 
to realize that by a co-operative plan of insurance, managed by labor, that such insurance 
can be furnished much cheaper than old line insurance companies, which are run for - 
profit, can give. Insurance too, is something every man who has others dependent on 
them, should have, and far too many have neglected this in the past. In addition to 
furnishing cheaper insurance to our members, it would give greater stability to member- 
ship. This is one of the causes making for the success of the transportation Brother- 
hoods. Pa “ 


a 


In addition to the constructive work to be done, it is equally as important that your 
representative be on hand to prevent unwise actions on retrenchment, that would have 
the effect of. hamstringing the Brotherhood later on. We understand that propaganda 
is being peddled widely to do away with a large part of the vice presidents, legislative 
representatives and editor. We believe this would be an unwise move, that in the 
end it would not prove one penny less expensive. 


We all know that we have lost a lot of members because of the after the war 
deflation, the railroad shopmen’s strike, with its. disastrous termination, and dull 
industrial conditions; however, we have about reached rock bottom in membership and 
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that just as soon as business improves, if we are prepared to take advantage of the 
opportunity, we are going to rebound with greater speed than ever; but if we are not 
prepared to meet and take advantage of the opportunity, we may have to wait for 
years for another. As we increase in membership again, the business of the organiza- 
tion will increase, and this will require more officers to handle, be they known as vice 
presidents or organizers. It will be recalled that in 1918 and 1919 we had, in addition 
to the same number of vice presidents, between 50 and 60 organizers, and even now 
it is found necessary to maintain two organizers in addition to the vice presidents. 


As for the position of the editor, we have no hesitation in saying it would be a 
serious mistake to abolish this position, and would be a step backward rather than for- 
ward. We believe the Journal has justified its existence and did its full share in 
building up our ranks and holding them together during the slump that has taken place 
in recent years. Our organizers reported they found it of much assistance in their 
work and thousands of copies were used for this purpose. 


We believe the standard of our Journal will compare favorably with that of other 
Journals, whose membership is much larger than ours. We know that it has been run 
as economically as it was possible to do, and‘ that many thousands of dollars were saved 
by economies instituted. We feel sure our delegates will think seriously before sanction- 
ing such a move that will tear down what it has taken years to build up. Realizing that 
education is the greatest force and necessity in modern industry, other organizations are 
spending more and more on education and literature for their members, are we to re- 
verse this order? We do not believe it wise, or that our members would approve. 


CONTRACTORS PROTEST I. C. C. INTERFERING WITH ROADS 
LETTING CONTRACTS. 


The recent protest of seventeen railroad contracting concerns to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against that body investigating contracts let by several roads to 
these contractors for repairing engines and rolling stock, was a bit cheeky to say the 
least. The protesting contractors claimed the roads were justified in all they did 
and that the railroad officials should have the unrestricted right to let contracts when- 
ever they saw fit, even if abnormal amounts are paid. They went on to say: 


‘Tt is not the duty of the commission to participate in the adjustment of the rail- 
roads. Sound weighing of the equities and economics of the case may dictate the pres- 
ent expenditure of abnormal amounts rather than the assumption of greater obligations 
of a less justifiable nature for the future. The main business of the railroad companies 
is transportation. This is a special occupation requiring special training and is in its 
fundamentals as foreign to manufacture as the latter is foreign to transportation.” 


This is a brazen attempt of the contractors to justify the abnormal amounts 
charged by them in repairing railroad equipment some time ago, it no doubt proved 
so profitable that they long for more of such and feel that the commission has killed 
a good thing for them. 


The investigation made of these contracts, at the instance of the commission, 
disclosed that it cost the railroads from two to four times as much to repair loco- 
motives, as the work would have cost had the repairs been done in the railroad shops. 
Furthermore, it was shown that the railroads were laying off their shop men, while the 
contractors were repairing their locomotives and cars. 


- It is unmitigated gall on the part of the contractors to make such a protest against 
such brazen hold-up policies, for the added cost of this and all other expenses of the 
roads are charged to the public and collected in increased charges for freight and pas- 
senger fares. We are told the commission was not very much impressed with the 
protest and immediately ordered reports on all such contracts now in existence. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE SMALL WORTH OF A 
“GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT.” 


Unfair employers have repeatedly made the claim that employes will not live up 
to their agreement and gave this as an excuse for refusing to enter into agreements 
with their employes. The history of the labor movement proves that such assertions 


‘are baseless. On the other hand, the experience of our members during the past few 


years, show that unless the employers are bound by minute and specific contracts, 
in writing, they will violate their plighted word at the first opportunity; this is especi- 
ally so in reference to “gentlemen’s agreements” with railroad officials. A number of 
such settlements with officials of various roads have been made along this line in 
the last few years, all which have been basely violated at. the first opportunity. 

The latest of these that have come to our notice is that of the Rock Island rail- 
road, in the latter part of March last year, a so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” was 
made on this road through the mediation of a Department of Labor Mediator, under 
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the terms of settlement, the company.was to make special efforts to employ as early 
as possible as-many of the: old-employes as possible.. Sixty days were given for the 
men to register for employment.. The relative seniority rights of the men were to be 
preserved. Former employes were to be given preference for employment for six months 
after the settlement. Those returning to work were not to be required to'make applica- 
tion cards and no effort, directly or indirectly, were to be made by officials to induce 
them-to relinquish their union affiliation or to join any particular organization. 


On the promise of the officials to live up to this agreement, the men declared the: 
strike off, ‘which had been on since July ist, 1922, and most of the men’ registered for _ 
employment. - Instead .of the officials living up to this agreement, only a handful of 
the old employes were re-employed since and the company proceeded to form.a company. 
union and have induced, cajoled and intimidated its employes to join this fake union.. 


In another part of this issue we reproduce a facsimile of a card, employes: are 
induced to sign or lose their jobs. This authorizes: the company to deduct one hour’s 
pay each month and the amount of their dues in addition. Dues are from ninety-five 
cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per month. The one hour pay goes to make 
up the salaries of the “company union” officials, and the dues, we are told, are for 
picnics and socials. k 

This card shows the company has the check-off system in effect, which the publie. 
press so severely berated the miners for using. The employes of this company have 
no choice, they must join this fake union or look for another job. We hear nothing in 
the daily papers about the perfidious action in breaking “gentlemen’s agreements” so 
long as they are not violated by the men. We advise our members to in the: future 
insist on a written agreement, no matter how anxious they may desire a, settlement. 
“Gentlemen’s agreements” are more worthless than the discredited German marks. 


MINE OPERATORS BREAKING THEIR AGREEMENTS WITH. MINERS. 


When the soft coal operators met with representatives of the United Mine Workers: 
in Jacksonville and negotiated an agreement for three years, we were in hope that 
all differences and causes of friction had ended for that period and that the men 
would enjoy peace, if not entire success. But it seems that such is not to-be, for no 
sooner had this conference adjourned than many of the operators represented began to 
formulate excuses for evading and repudiating their solemn agreement, especially is’ 
this so in parts of West Virginia and Oklahoma. 

The mines were closed, the men discharged.and. later they were opened up under 
open shop. conditions and wages, the “American plan,’ they hypocritically call it. The 
old employes have been harrassed, evicted from their homes and forced to remain in 
idleness, fighting for the rights which by solemn agreement is their due. The coal. 
industry run upon such dishonorable plans cannot succeed very long. The anthracite 
miners’ agreement is about to expire and it begins to look as if the operators do not 
want to reach an amicable agreement, and that these miners too, will have to suspend 
work in order to force a renewal. 

The operators seemingly have a habit of accumulating a surplus of coal, and’ by 
forcing the miners-on strike, use this as an excuse to raise the price to an exorbitant 
extent and in this way make enormous sums, and when’ the supply is exhausted they 
come to terms with the miners and open the mines; thus unnecessarily mulching the 
public: to the’ extent of millions. Eventually the public will get tired of thus pels. 
the goat and take over the mines themselves. | 


EFFORTS BEING MADE TO REVIVE THE DISCREDITED 
TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


It will be remembered that several years ago, navy and army officers, backed by 
_private contractors and other employers, tried to install in navy yard and arsenal work, | 
the Taylor system, with all its stop watches, supernumeraries, clerks and what.not, and ; 
that they had to be forced to do away with this inhuman system by act of congress. ; 

Now that reactionaries have gotten a better hold on congress, we are told they 5 
will make an effort at the next session of congress to remove all legal restraints, so they _ 
may put this system in effect again. In fact, it would seem that these’ officers have’ — 
never entirely given up the idea of speeding up the men-to the limit: and -have been’ a 
using a. works council: patterned after the open shoppers to that end. The central. 
idea of this so-called scientific management is to speed up those who really do: the 
work, to the limit of human endurance and use the amount saved:to pay an army of stop 
watch carriers, clerks, estimators and what not, all bound up-in an endless pega of. 
red tape. — a 

The writer’ was’ introduced to’ this avarerth in“ a locomotive building aid many | 
years ago. It was called “time study.” -He soon: revolted: against it and: was per- © 
mitted to work “days work” ibe some ‘time, and later. had ne satisfaction of rece 
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aiding in putting it out of business in the whole system of allied shops. This experience 
undoubtedly discouraged other lines of industry from adopting it. 


There seems to be an irrepressible desire by some employers to drive workmen 
under the:lash of this and similar systems even though the added cost in other ways 
neutralizes any savings in the cost of goods produced. What advantage is there to 
force some to do twice as much work as they can reasonably stand up to, day in and 
day out, month after month, and year after year, if the amount saved must be paid the 
various supernumeraries added. 


We would advise the employes of navy yards and arsenals to organize their forces 
and prepare to meet any attempt to foist this or any other like systems upon them. 
Organized labor generally will sympathize with and assist them, but they must be pre- 
pared to do their part too. 


IS THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
RAPIDLY INCREASING COST OF LIVING? 


In another part of this issue we reproduce some statistics from the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor on the cost of living and it will be seen from this that the cost of living has 
increased from 13 to 27.5 per cent during the past year, each succeeding month records 
an additional increase, and the present standard of prices are nearly up to the high 
water mark just after the war. 


This is an unnatural state of affairs, with trade dull, factories on short timie with 
restricted output, and large numbers out of employment. It shows that competition has 
been eliminated and that big business control prices. For a number of years we had 
a trade commission, which, through its activity in investigating trade practices and 
manipulations, held big business in check. It was feared and hated by big business 
and every influence was used to abolish it, but without success. However, shortly 
after President Coolidge’s election last fall, he proceeded to change the personnel of this 
commission, as well as that of the tariff commission, by appointments to other offices, 
and forced resignations, he succeeded in changing both to suit the wishes of big busi- 
ness. Since that time big business has acted without restraint, and the increased cost 
of living can be charged up to them. For in the face of this increase in the United 
States, the cost of living throughout the world has decreased from 4 to 10 points. 


Furthermore, in some instances, wages have been reduced. Glaring cases of this 
have taken place in the cotton and woolen factories of the east—the highest tariff pro- 
tected industries in the whole country. President Green, of the A. F. of L., recently 
gave notice that organized labor would make a strenuous effort in the next session of 
congress to cut away some of this tariff wall, thus preventing profiteering and even up 
on these manufacturers for taking advantage of industrial stagnation to reduce the 
wages of their employes, which in most cases have never been overly large. President 
Coolidge in chloroforming these commissions, evidently intends, so far as he can, to let 
big business have a free hand to profiteer to the limit. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TURNS DOWN FOUNDATION 
| SUBSIDIES. 


’ The daily press ‘informs us that the officials of the University of Wisconsin have 
decided to henceforth refuge to accept any and all subsidies, donations and gifts com- 
ing from incorporated endowments, foundation, etc. The action, in our opinion, is a wise 
one, for usually, if not without exception, gifts coming from such sources have strings 
tied to them that in effect seeks to influence, if not control, the policies and standards 
of these institutions, and prove to be a dear price for such gifts. 


The Carnegie Foundation made gifts of libraries to many cities and colleges; how- 
ever, it bound the recipients forever, to provide a large percentage of the original cost 
yearly for maintenance, and dominates the policy of control. State universities are 
built and maintained by the people of the states and no outside organizations should 
be permitted to influence or control their policies, even though their income is Jimited, 
and their facilities likewise. 


The officials of the Wisconsin University have set a good example for the officials 
of all other state universities to follow. 


DEBTS OF CITIES GROW LARGER EACH YEAR. 


The growing burden of debts of the cities in the United States in recent years has 
been enormous and bids fair to mount higher and higher in the years to come, unless 
more efficient rule is established. The tax rate has, of course, kept pace with the 
increased indebtedness, and-on all sides can be heard complaints of the amount of 
taxes levied. The cause for this condition is not hard to locate—it is due to ineffici- 
ency, waste, graft, and many unwise expenditures of public funds. Statistics tell us 


- 
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that in 1913, in all cities-with over 30,000 of population, the average indebtedness was 
$69.28 for each citizen thereof, and in 1923 it has risen to $103.34, and no doubt at the 
present time it is much larger. 

To many, and especially those who rent rather than own homes, this may seem 
a trivial matter, as they imagine they do not have to pay taxes, nor do they directly to 
the tax gatherer, but pay them they certainly do, through increased rents and cost 
of the necessaries of life. The landlord adds the taxes to the rent of the houses he 
lets; the merchant includes the taxes he pays to the other overhead expense and in- 
creases the charge for the goods he sells accordingly. Public service corporations do 
likewise. Therefore, the humbiest renter is equally concerned as the owner of a 
mansion in the kind of government we have, for if it is inefficient and wasteful, each 
will have to pay their proportional part of this waste, with the chances that the renter 
will pay more in proportion to his means. 

With all our boasted efficiency, seemingly we have made slow progress in im- 
proving the standard of municipal government in the United States, and it is doubtful 
if on the average we receive more than fifty cents worth of service for every dollar 
of taxes expended. It appears as if most European cities have established a higher 
standard of efficiency in municipal government than we have. Fifteen or more years 
ago, a movement was started to replace the councilman form of city lawmakers for that 
of a commission form, consisting of a few members and they to be placed on salary 
and devote all their time to the city’s affairs. This has been extensively tried, but has 
in most case, we believe, proved a disappointment. The subject of municipal govern- 
ment, as it directly and seriously effects the welfare of the people, is worthy of the 
serious consideration and study of all our people. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


This year promises to be a record breaking one in the matter of the death of men 
prominent in public life. The latest one to pass over the Great Divide was William 
Jennings Bryan, who for the last third of a century has been a prominent figure in the 
public life of the United States. Mr. Bryan was an eloquent tribune of the people. 
Three times he was nominated for president by the democratic party. While he was 
not elected, he ran his opponents close races each time, and exerted as much influence 
on public affairs as most public officials and more than any private citizen, during his 
life. 

He advocated reforms in 1896 that were classed then as radical by big business and 
special interests, but most of these have long since been put into effect and taken as 
a matter of course. His whole career shows that his sympathy was with the masses of 
the people and his eloquence was used in their behalf on all occasions. While no doubt 
many disagreed with the position he took on some questions, we believe that all will 
agree that he lead an upright Christian life and lived and died faithful to his high 
ideals of life, and left this world better for his having lived in it. May he rest in peace. 


DEATH OF GEORGE F. DUNN. 


An Indianapolis, Ind., newspaper clipping reached headquarters recently, which an- 
nounced the death of George F. Dunn, who at one time was International President 
of our Brotherhood, and no doubt all of our old time members remember him. He has 
not been connected with our organization for a number of years, and we are informed 
that he has been so badly afflicted for a long time that he was scarcely able to walk. 

During the time of holding office he traveled extensively and was a hail fellow, 
well met with all whom he came in contact with. At the St, Paul convention in 1908 
he declined to stand for re-election and since then, we believe, took no*active part in 
the organization. 

The immediate cause of his death, we are informed, was cerebral apoplexy. May he 
rest in peace. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 
Billberg eet Works, Houston, Texas. Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
(Strike on. Mcllvai Cal seas ‘ ‘ 2 
Canal Steel) Works, New Orleans, La, (Un- 9 thin) ee Cincinnati 


Wm BE. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank ei nena Bros. Boiler -Shop, Baltimore, — 


Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) - (Unfair.) 
Cc. C. Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ss it Lake B site apenas I Works, Salt baa 
sad oer eyo Liee cor On oy ase American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) ; ‘ : , 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) . dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair. ) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler Red_ Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 
Long Island Railroad. Des Moines’ Electric Power Plant, Des 


Pennsylvania. . Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Owing to the Fourteenth Consolidated 
Convention of the International Brotherhood 
will convene at Kansas City, Mo., on Sep- 
tember 14th, 1925, my regular report will 
be somewhat brief, or in other words shorter 
than it generally is, as there are many mat- 
ters in connection with pending issues made 
possible because of conditions in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood and caused as a gen- 
eral proposition from the effects of the late 
World War. 


Our coming convention, like all previous 
ones, will make history for the Brotherhood 
we are members of, and I desire to say that 
the Fourteenth Consolidated Convention will 
be a rather important one and more so at 
our coming convention at Kansas City, Mo., 
owing to the unorganized condition in many 
railroad and contract shops as well as gov- 
ernment navy yards, in which a remedy 
must be applied to correct such unorganized 
conditions that now confront the members 
of the International Brotherhood. It can be 
done providing the delegates representing 
their local lodges will grasp the situation as 
a trades union proposition in a calm and 
deliberate manner in the best interests of 
the trade of boilermaking and iron shipbuild- 
ing, to promote and make possible an Inter- 
national organization in every shop where 
our craftsmen are employed, from the: Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific oceans. 


The condition in government navy yards 
from an organized viewpoint are not at all 
satisfactory, although every inducement and 
opportunity have been given our craftsmen 
to organize without the desired result. Every 
effort has been made by. the International 
president by organizers to impress on our 
craftsmen the necessity of organization in 
government navy yards in order to be in a 
position to co-operate with the Metal Trades 
department of the American Federation of 
Labor, on wage and conditions that cannot 
be protected unless the trades employed in 
navy yards are organized to meet a situa- 
tion that demands it. 


Several years ago we were interested and 
tried hard on several occasions to organize 
-@ naval district of our craftsmen in all 
government navy yards, and in the hope 
that the boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and 
their helpers would come to a realization 
that a Naval District was an absolute ne- 
cessity to bring about that spirit of co- 
operation so essential to unity in accord- 
ance with information given by the secre- 
tary of naval district to the local lodges af- 
filiated with it. 


And trust that the delegates representing 
navy. yards lodges will come to the conven- 
tion with the following purpose in view and 
determined to put them into effect, namely, 


“to co-operate on sane trades union legisla- 
tion that will build up and not destroy what 
we secured after many years of hard and 
long continued efforts on the part of the 
International Brotherhood. 

Second, “that every effort will be made in 
convention by delegates from government 
navy yards to establish a Naval District, so 
necessary in the past and more so at this 
particular time, when organization our 
craftsmen must have, to cope with a situa- 
tion -that must be met by co-operation 
through a Naval District of boilermakers, 
iron shipbuilders and helpers, for without a 
Naval District, we must accept what we get, 
and take what is offered. 


In conclusion, let me say that it is a 


pleasure, as well as a duty, on my part, to 
submit a report in the columns of our Jour- 


+ nal regarding our movement and the prog- 


ress of our International organization in 
the southeastern territory from month to 
month with the possible exception of two 
occasions when impossible to report during 
that period because of sickness and, because 
this is my last report previous to our conven: 
tion of the International brotherhood, give 
additional gratification to the (writer in 
doing so, for in the history of our Brother- 
hood runs that thread of organized and con- 
tinual struggle of our membership to secure 
that justice that organized labor is entitled 
to, as those who study and search will find 
that the efforts of the workers to apply a 
remedy for wrongs, and establish our con- 
stitutional rights, the trades union move- 
ment has been the prime factor in applying 
a remedy in industrial disputes, as well as 
all other questions in connection with our 
International organization. 


The history of our struggle for the Inter- 
national brotherhood and by a few loyal 
trades unionists upon whom were imposed 
the trials and sacrifices without compen- 
sation of any kind but the cheering good 
will of those who appreciated their work of 
organization and education, which gave the 
toilers of our country a new hope and grim 
courage, for they say at that time that our 
organization was founded on that principle 
of co-operation and justice and its affairs 
placed in the hands of loyal trades unionists 
who desired nothing but the safeguarding of 
the interests of the craftsmen they repre- 
sented, and I claim without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, and in the face of insinua- 
tions and slanderous charges made by the 
enemies of our International Brotherhood, 
that our organization has been freer from 
tricksters and dishonest men than any or- 
ganization or institution in our own or any 
other country. 

And for that reason we should feel proud 
that we as an organization have passed 
through the experimental stage and are now 
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on a permanent basis, therefore the delegates 
at the Fourteenth Consolidated Convention 
of the International Brotherhood find our- 


selves face to face with many important 


questions, nevertheless, regardless of what 
we have gone through, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the delegates will deal fairly 
and intelligently with the many momentous 
problems that now confront us as an Inter- 
national trades union organization, and 
again place another milestone behind us for- 
ever in our struggle for human rights and 
human liberty, as the economic and social 
side of life’s ills presents to us a situation 
that will require the keenest thought on our 
part to successfully cope with it, for in unity 
in thought and action lies the future safety 
of the trades union movement of America. 

May the Fourteenth Crnsolidated Conven- 


tion of the International Brotherhood -be 
one of harmony that will add still another 
bright page in the history of the organiza- 
tion that we took an obligation to defend 
for upon the delegates in convention rests 
the dawn of a better day—and may the rec- 
ord of the coming convention shine as bril- 
liant and true as the Declaration of the In- 
dependence of the one time land of the 
brave and true, and in the absolute hope 
which I am confident of, that when the 
coming convention adjourns at Kansas City, 
Mo., the delegates on reaching their respec- 
tive homes will go forth with a fixed deter- 
mination that the International Brother- 
hood shall reach the old time numerical 
strength and prestige is the most sincere 
wish of the undersigned. I am, yours truly 
and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 


For the Period From July 16th to August 16th, 


Jasper, B. C., August 15th, 1925. 


At the time of making my last report 
for the Journal, I was still engaged with 
the organizing campaign in Vancouver, and 
where I remained until August 3d, and while 
as is usually the case, everything that we 
desired was not accomplished during that 
campaign, about 115 additional members 
were secured for Local No. 194; a fairly suc- 
cessful strike was conducted by our mem- 
bers in two of the ship yards, which has al- 
ready resulted in establishing a rate of 56% 
cents per hour for our helpers and 75 cents 
for our mechanics in four shops and on a 
job of converting a steel sailing ship into 
a log barge. 


There are also indications that this rate 
will be established in some of the other 
boiler shops, even although a number of 
the possible members in said shops did not 
join the union on account of being “scared 
of their jobs,” or they were prompted by a 
desire to hold on to the money they would 
pay for union purposes, no doubt thinking 
that the “union’’ men would maintain their 
wages and working conditions for them 
and secure the increase for them also. 


The above increase represents about six 
cents per hour increase for the men involved, 
and it was secured without any assistance 
from the other metal trades. 


While the matter had not been settled 
for sure when I left Vancouver, there. was 
every prospect of the “field” rate that was 
being demanded by the local, going into ef- 
fect on several field jobs of pipe line work, 
that were about to be started. 


If those who have recently joined up 
with Local No. 194, will do their part to 
maintain an effective union, there is no rea- 
son why much more cannot be accomplished 
in increasing wages. About four old time 
boiler makers can be blamed for the failure 
- to organize one of the large boiler shops 
in Vancouver, which, by the way, has the 


19265. 


fabrication of about 10 miles of Bj inch 
water pipe for the city. 


One day was put in at Victoria, where we 
had a fairly well attended meeting of those, 
who, when the opportunity affords, work at 
our trade, but on account of very little in 
our line, have not worked but very little at 
same during the past seven months. How- 
ever, @ move was made to re-establish the 
Victoria local of our organization, which 
should be successful, this time. 


August 5th, up until now, has been spent 
going to and in between Prince Rupert, 
Smithers, Prince George, McBride and here 
in Jasper. At Prince Rupert the applica- 
tions were secured of a welder and a helper 
thus making our for possible members at 
that point all members. The applications 
of a blacksmith and blacksmiths’ helpers 
were also secured at that point, and the 
only possible member of ours employed in 
the contract shops at this place, refused to 
join up. I learned that he had never been 
a member of the union in the old country 
either, and where he had worked at the 
trade. A boiler maker’s application was also 
secured at Smithers and with the promise of 
the helper at Prince George to join up, will 
make the possible membership of Local No. 
466 at New Winchester, 100 per cent organ- 
ized. This local was only organized the 
first of this year, and they have jurisdic- 
tion over the 27 boilermakers and helpers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
road in the seven points in British Columbia. 
This is the first local in western Canada, 
whose possible membership, has become 100 
per cent organized since the split of 1919. 


Other than three men at Prince Rupert, 
the Carmen are 100 per cent organized at 
each of the points mentioned, while there 
is a number of machinists and helpers who 
are not members of their union, but a move 
has been started that should cause all or 
nearly all of them to join -up with their 


iy 


— 


ed 
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bunch. -Here at Jasper our three possible 
members are in good standing; with the 
machinists and helpers and Carmen also, 
100 per cent organized, while the black- 


smiths and helpers and the five electricians 
have agreed to join up with their proper 
unions. Yours fraternally, 

R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
Period July 16th to August 16th, 1925, inclusive. 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 16th, 1925. 


At the conclusion of my last report, which 
was from June 16th to July 16th, 1925, I had 
been assigned to the city of Detroit, Mich., 
for the purpose of trying to secure the work 
on several outside jobs that were under con- 
struction. After arriving in Detroit I at- 
tended the meetings of both the Railroad 
Local 719 and the Contract Shop Local 169 
and explained to the members my mission 
into the city of Detroit. 


Since arriving in Detroit I have had con- 
ferences with the superintendent of the 
Bartlett-Hayward Company, who is erecting 
a three-million-cubic feet gas holder at River 
Rouge, just eight miles out of Detroit. I 
also had a conference with the superin- 
tendent of the Kopper Construction Com- 
pany, who are installing three Sterling boil- 
ers and several small tanks at River Rouge. 
Both of the superintendents informed me 
that Detroit, being an open shop town, they 
intended to erect the work on the open shop 
basis. From the best information I h&ve 
been able to secure they are only paying 
the boilermakers $1.00 per hour and helpers 
such as holder on and rivet heaters any- 
where from 75 cents up to 90 cents per hour, 
which is below the scale. I have reported 
the condition prevailing on the Bartlett- 
Hayward job and the Kopper job to Grand 
Lodge Headquarters and efforts are being 
made to reach Mr. Bruce, the man who could 
adjust the matter if he wanted to. 


In addition to the above mentioned jobs 
under construction here at the present time 
there are two pipe line jobs. One is 48 
@inches two miles long. The other one is 60 
inches five miles long. I am pleased to say 
that both of these jobs are being done by 
members of our organization. The scale of 
wages is $10.00 for boilermakers and $8.00 
for helpers, with the eight-hour day in ef- 
fect. Much credit is due the local members 
here in Detroit, as they were on the job and 
went after it before they started the job. I 
am also pleased to report that I had a con- 
ference with Mr. Hanna, the contractor who 
is doing the pipe line work, and he was very 
well pleased with the work our members 
was doing and told me that if things didn’t 
go right on the job to see the foreman on 
the job and he would adjust them satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. 


In addition to the above wish to state that 
I have attended two meetings of the Board 
of Business Agents of the Building Trades 
and asked their co-operation in seeing to it 
that boilermakers and helpers doing work in 
and around buildings are members of our or- 


ganization. I was assured by the different 
Business Agents that they would bring the 
matter before their local organizations and 
would lend whatever assistance they could 
in the matter. In addition to attending the 
above meetings J attended an organizing 
campaign committee meeting in the Labor 
Temple which is being conducted by Bro. 
Collins, an organizer from the American 
Federation of Labor, and was given the 
floor and asked the different organizations 
for their support in organizing the boiler- 
makers and helpers in the city of Detroit. 
It was reported at this meeting that Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federation of 
Labor would address a meeting in Detroit 
on Labor Day, which will no doubt do a 
lot of good. 


For the past ten days I have been en- 
deavoring to interest the contract shop men 
in coming into the organization, and while 


‘not a great deal has been accomplished up 


to date, I believe I have created some inter- 
est in the minds of the men working in the 
contract shops and hope to be able to report 
next month the reinstatement and initiation 
of a number of men that have been out of 
the organization. 


At the regular meeting of Lodge 719 here 
on August 6th, Brother Terry reported only 
$100 had been received for Brother Fox- 
ley, who is confined to his bed and who has 
a family of six children, all too small to 
work. In company with several members 
of Lodge 719, I went to visit Brother Foxley 
and I can truthfully say he is in a bad shape, 
although we still have hopes of his recovery. 
Brothers, this is a worthy cause, and if your 
local hasn’t contributed to same I would ask 
that you do so as soon as possible. 


In addition to the above report covering 
the situation as it now exists in the city of 
Detroit, wish to advise that I spent several - 
days the last of July in assisting the mem- 
bers of Lodge 127 at Battle Creek, Mich., 
and I am pleased to report that we secured 
the reinstatement of several more members, 
and I am firmly convinced that within a 
short time Lodge 127 will be practically 100 
per cent organized. With Brother Smith, 
Secretary, I visited the homes of the men 
and had a personal talk with them, and 
while some we talked to stated that their 
financial condition would not permit them to 
come in right away, they all agreed that it 
was the right thing to do and promised to 
join as soon as possible. I think the men 


‘at Battle Creek on the Grand Trunk are be- 


ginning to realize that unless they maintain 
an organization it will only be a matter of 
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time until the company will want to reduce 
their wages and establish less favorable 
working conditions. 


I have endeavored to give you a brief re- 
port of the situation in and around Detroit 
and would advise that if any of our mem- 
bers comes to Detroit in search of employ- 
ment that they will get in touch with the 
local officers and deposit their cards. I 
find that a number of men have come to De- 
troit and went to work in the automobile 
industry and in some contract shops and 
not being compelled to carry a card dropped 
same. I trust that this practice will change 
and that in the future our members will 
comply with the laws of our organization 
and deposit their cards in one of the locals 
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and help maintain the organization. By 
maintaining the organization you are help- 
ing to maintain the wages in other indus- 
tries, as the scale of wages in all cities are 
gauged by the strength of organized labor. 
If organized labor is weak in a certain city 
you will find low wages and deplorable 
working conditions. 


I desire to thank the members of our or- 


ganization that I have had the pleasure of 
meeting for their co-operation and assis- 
tance because after all where co-operation is 
lacking no results can hope to be secured 
for the men working at our trade. With 
best wishes and kindest regards to all, I 
remain, fraternally yours, C. A. McDonald, 
International Vice-President. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF JULY, 1925. 


Name Lodge No. 
Bro JOSEPH  Sidleyase ik Me dake ree ele 294 
Bro wide eLOUSto mre iakareekcee 2. ahkueee ela ees 413 
BLO Os Lez Cra ld te ok elaine meme 259 
Bro. GOonuM OOULIASS ia Wie wis secs ose: 112 
Bros hid Danahey Bese. daniels «santero 440 
ISTO. (ONaASs NeRTAaA DEM se ate tino) clare usu eer ate 163 
STO AUS LOE Ls Segre neal deere pice ale sales 154 
Bro. (Geo) Botzet 1 Ree aie: Ce eee 15 
Bros, JOHN WO CLAY flats bbe se cama cements 378 


Death Claims 
Disability Claims 


Bro.) Gy PRAVDOUIG Se oe tes we cleleeees 429 
Total Death Claims paid during month of July. 
paid “during month of 


Ce 


Total Disability Claims 


BOLL All OlAIMs hehe Was eluates ekaine leapeme Seale weap ey ame 


To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
Elizabeth Sidley, wWif@vici. si cms alee eens $ 300.00 
Mrs. Margret Rodger, mother.........:... 150.00 
Anne), Fitzgerald, wifes. Uc. . <shereierenereene 300.00 
Nellie Douglass Link, daughter........... 300.00 
Heo EF. Danahey, \ SOWMs src, cs ionepe che eae 225.00 
Mrs. Chas. Graber, wife........:......3... . 220.00 
Catherine’ Stee) >wife@ >. .o.5.. ase see 300.00 
Ida. Botzeti wife... i: dalgce. 5) eee 300.00 
Hstate. John? Delay | 2 eiwj.4,.. oie 300.00 
spd bee ble eR a RRS A 2,400.00 
Loss of leftweye: 2. 0. 28 ee 200.00 

1925 Be edd cis wR. Spee $2,400.00 

AUR Atk!) ie, mr SA 200.0 
a & ob lag hese onl chlAR ice soy bette. REANIM 6 Silo ue ial Cen $2,600.00 


Agreement 


AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT between the Walsh & 
Weidner Boiler Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Lodge 197 of the City of Albany of the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America 
for the erection of a battery of boilers at 
the South Troy Coke Plant, to stay in effect 
from this date until the completion of the 
job. 

RULE 1. Forty-four hours shall consti- 
tute a week’s work, 8 hours on Monday, 8 


hours on Tuesday, 8 hours on Wednesday,,. 


8 hours on Thursday, 8 hours on Friday and 
4 hours on Saturday. The starting and 
quitting time to be mutually agreed between 
the superintendent and men. 


RULE 2. All time work before or after 
the regular working hours will be consid- 
ered overtime and shall be paid for at the 
rate of two hours for one. 

RULE 38. The rate of wages shall be $12 
a day for foremen and straight time. If any 
overtime work, foreman shall be paid for his 
overtime. Ten dollars per day for boiler 
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makers and $9.00 per day for helpers, hold- 
ers-on and rivet heaters. 


RULE 4. It is agreed that none but 
members of the International Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers, 
America shall be employed on the said job. 


All riveting gangs, machine or hand, shall 
consist of two riveters and one heater and 
holder-on, and all tubes rolled by machine 
shall consist of a boiler maker and a helper 
on each machine. 

RULE 6. Saturday noon shall be pay day. 
In case of discharge, men shall be paid im- 
mediately. Mechanics or helpers leaving on 
their own accord shall receive wages due on 
the next pay day. Not more than two days’ 
time to be held back on any pay day. 

RULE 7. 
be considered overtime and shall be paid 
for at the rate of two hours for one. Any 
holiday falling on Sunday, the day observed 
by state or nation, shall be observed as the 
above holiday. 

RULE 8. 


Iron Ship Builders of | 


All Sundays and holidays shall — 


Business representatives shall — 
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have access to the work under erection at 
all times but will not interfere or delay 
the men on their work during working 
hours. There shall also be a steward on 
the job. 


RULE 9. Boiler makers or helpers having 
a grievance that cannot be settled satisfac- 
torily, the same shall be referred to the 
business representative for investigation 
and adjustment of same. There shall be no 
stoppage of work until the representative 
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and the superintendent of the job come to- 
gether and have a mutual understanding. 
RULE 10. This agreement effective this 
fifth day of August, 1925, and will. stay in 
effect until the completion of the job. 


Signed for the International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship 
Builders of America, Patrick Joyce, 
I. R., Charles Alexander. 

Signed for the Walsh & Weidner 
Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.—A. C., 
Weigel, C. W. Johnson, Supt. 


Correspondence 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I mail you a short write up and hope 
same will be published in September Jour- 
nal, as Lodge 57 is very interested in many 
propositions, and more especially in two pro- 
positions, namely “the organizing of a Naval 
District, and the abolishing of the American 
plan shop committee now in full operation 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

And realizing that our International con- 
vention will convene at Kansas City, Mo., 
on September 14, 1925, I deem it necessary. 
as an officer of Lodge 57, in the interest of 
our International Brotherhood to impress 
on the delegates in convention that every 
effort should be made to organize and make 
possible a Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders 
and Helpers Naval District under the juris- 
diction of the International President and 
Executive Council of our International 
Brotherhood. 

For the unorganized condition of our 
craftsmen in many government navy yards 
at this time calls for the earnest considera- 
tion of every delegate, whether employed in 
a railroad shop, contract shop or govern- 
ment navy yard, to apply a remedy to cor- 
rect unorganized conditions now existing in 
many sections of the country; that’s why 
Lodge 57 regards it as an absolute neces- 
sity to organize a Naval District, owing to 
the seeming lack ‘of interest and prevailing 
indifference by many of our craftsmen in 
government navy yards on the question of 
organization for their ,mutual protection, 
therefore Lodge 57 appeals to the delegates 
in convention at Kansas City, Mo., to put 
in operation, by sanction, a Naval District 
with a president and secretary, until such 
time as a Naval District meeting of dele- 
gates be called for the purpose of adopting 
district by-laws to govern said district and 
electing permanent officers. 

At last convention held in. Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1920, a Naval District was organized 
by the delegates .representing government 
navy yard lodges, but for some reason un- 
known to the writer, the officers of the 
Naval District failed to function and the re: 
sult was that the Naval District was a fail- 


ure, and for that reason Lodge 57, whose 
members understand the necessity of organ- 
ization in government navy yards, is writing 
this appeal to the delegates in convention, 
and trust it will get the necessary considera- 
tion that such a movement deserves, and 
further it is the hope of Lodge 57 that our 
appeal for a Naval District will meet with 
the approval of the delegates at the Four- 
teenth Consolidated Convention. 


The second proposition that Lodge 57 de- 
sires to place before the readers of our Jour- 
nal and the delegates at our convention in 
Kansas City, Mo., is what is known and de- 
tested by every human that has any degree 
of justice whatever in their make-up, and 
more especially the members of organized 
labor, who respect what honest organized 
labor stands for, namely: “Truth, honor and 
principle,” which constitutes a real Amer- 
ican. 

We have in full operation at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, what is known and despised by 
those union men who know what an obliga- 
tion means and what principle stands for, 
“The American Plan Shops Committee.” Just 
listen and carefully read the personnel of 
the officers of the metal trades local coun- 
cil who continue to send delegates to that 
American plan shop committee, or in other 
words permit it without even a mild pro- 
test, the president, financial secretary and 
corresponding secretary of the local metal 
trades council, and to cap the existing climax 
in opposition to the principle that organized 
labor stands for, the president of the Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor is chair- 
man of the American plan shop committee 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and also a mem- 
ber of the Carpenters and Joiners local union 
of Portsmouth, Va. If any delegate at our 
convention at Kansas City, Mo., can beat that 
combination, the writer would like to read 
about, it in the columns of our Journal. 
However, I am aware there exists in some 
railroad shops what is generally known as 
Company Unions, whose members represent 
the company’s interest, and not the wel- 
fare of the poor tools who permit such an 
un American condition to function in some 
railroad shops like it is in the Norfolk Navy 
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Yard, where non-union men sit in confer- 
ence with so-called union men as well as of- 
ficers of the Portsmouth, Va., Metal Trades 
Council, as also the president of the Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor, and this 
state of affairs is due to the delegates: vot- 
ing power in local and state organizations 
which is a blot on the labor movement of 
Virginia, with so far only two organizations 
in opposition to such a strange condition, 
the Boilermakers and Machinists local or- 
ganizations at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


Trusting that the delegates to our con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., will handle the 
American plan shop committee in govern- 
ment navy yards without gloves and by a 
resolution requesting the navy department 
to instruct the officials of the various navy 
yards to recognize real Americans who are 
always union men, who have the interest of 
United States navy yards at heart and func- 
tion for its welfare at every opportunity, as 
a recent letter of appreciation from the in- 
dustrial manager of the Norfolk Navy Yard 
justifies that statement, a copy of which is 
on file in the International office. 


Mr. Editor, in reading over the many in- 
teresting articles in last issue of our Journal, 
I noticed and read with much interest and 
disappointment in the report of Vice-Presi- 
dent McCutchan, in which he advocates a 
change in Section 3, Article 10; Grand Lodge 
Constitution, that 20 per cent of our mem- 
bers will be required to vote in a referendum, 
instead of 50 per cent as at present, and rela- 
tive to this purposed amendment of our con- 
stitution, I trust the delegates will put the 
purposed amendment in the waste basket 
where it properly belongs. 


For an investigation of our organization 
of the years now gone. by, but not forgotten 
by the old time members of our brother- 
hood, when a referendum of a similar kind 
as now proposed existed in our brotherhood, 
that almost destroyed our organization dur- 
ing the period of its existence, until re- 
nealed by delegates at the Cleveland con- 
vention, the proceedings of that convention 
will convince any member of the brother- 
hood that 50 per cent vote in a referendum, 
fair and legal in the labor movement. 


And again as a member that has been in 
the, International organization for several 
years, I am opposed to what is called the re- 
call system in a labor organization, for the 
abuse of such a system would mean disrup- 
tion instead of increased organization, that 
all labor organizations need so bad at this 
time, nevertheless, as Vice-President Mc- 
Cutchan states, that we are human and that 
the membership should have the right to 
recall any officer who fails to do his duty 
to the membership in accordance with the 
laws that govern the International Brother- 
hood, and if Vice-President McCutchan 
knows any officer of the International 
Brotherhood that failed to do his duty as 
prescribed by our constitution, why not name 
him and have the International president 


and executive council enforce the law for 
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neglect of duty, be he either an International 


vice-president or any other officer of the , 
brotherhood, for every member of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood has absolute confidence 
in President Franklin that he will do his 
duty to either friend or foe for violation of 
the constitution, and when such violation is 
clearly proven, there is no doubt about the 
result. . 

And permit me as secretary of Lodge 57, 
that what our organization needs is a com- 
mon sense constitution that will build our 
un-organized craftsmen and not amendments 
to our constitution that only have a ten- 
dency to set back what we have got, and as 
a local officer of the local Navy Yard Lodge, 


let me say that the delegates to.our coming 
convention will handle the situation from 


past and present experience satisfactory to 
the members of the International Brother- 
hood; and will not attempt any radical leg- 
islation that will disrupt our brotherhood, 
that means so much to our members. I am 
yours fraternally, Harry E. Phelps, Secretary 
Local No. 57. scale 


BOONE, IA. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is the desire of Boone Lodge No. 161 
to announce in our official Journal, the 
death of Joseph Murphy, of Hilldeer, North 
Dakota, a brother of Brother A. E. Murphy, 
member of 161. The deceased passed to the 
great beyond on July 20th, last, and the fol- 
lowing condolence (enclosed on separate 
sheet) was adopted by Lodge 161, to show 
their respect to Brother A. E. Murphy and 
the family of the deceased. 


I will also take the pleasure at this time 
to announce that Boone Lodge No. 161 are 
fortunate in having in their membership, 
two members having served the trade so 
faithfully in the past years up. until they 
have, due to their old age and faithful 
service to the C. & N. W Ry., been given an 
everlasting vacation from the toils they 
served so well, with a pension, which we 
trust will see them through life. 


The one wember being Brother H. W. 
Marten, Reg. No. 19836, pensioned by C. & 
N. W. Ry. July, 1923. Brother Marten served 
the railroad for many years and has always 
been a loyal member to our organization, 


having served several years as secretary of 


Lodge 161. 


The other member, Isaac Stokes, Reg. No. 
5084, pensioned also from the C. & N. W. Ry., 
June ist, last. Brother Stokes having served 
this railroad since May. 3, 1898, having served 
the company as foreman for several years, 
Brother Stokes learned: the boiler trade by 
serving the apprenticeship, and also held 
a foreman’s job on the C. M. & St. P. Ry, at 


Perry, Ia., before going to work for C. & 


N. W., from which road he received his pen- 
sion. 


These two faithful members, at the time 


of our national railroad strike in 1922, both 
sacrificed a part of their pension by being 
loyal to our organization, and Brother Stokes 
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at that time served as one: of the relief com- 
mittee, and has been spoken of since that 
time, as the most careful and honest worker 
that could have been chosen for the job. 


It is also a pleasure to announce that at 
a regular meeting of Lodge 161, soon after 
the time each of these brothers were pen- 
sioned off, Local 161, to show their respect 
to the brothers for their faithfulness and 
loyalty to the organization, after a _ brief 
talk by one of the members present, pre- 
sented them with a token, that they may 
keep, in memory of the respects paid them 
by the members of Local 161. Brother Mar- 
tens received an upholstered leather rocker, 
while Brother Stokes received a solid gold 
watch fob and charm, the charm being an 
emblem of our organization. 


It would have been well for some of the 
younger members of the organization to have 
seen the tears that stole down the cheeks 
of both these members, at the time they 
were presented with the tokens of respect, 
and they gave a talk, giving their apprecia- 
tions for same, they knew, although they 
were still to be one of us at our meetings, 
that they were not to be able to serve our 
organization as in the past and would soon 
fade from the memories of their fellow 
workers and brothers, it would probably set 
us to thinking just what it means to have 
a brotherly organization with our life of 
toil, regardless of all the benefits it may 
or may not hold for us. 


We, the members of Local 161, trust that 
these members, as well as members through- 
out the organization, of the same character, 
will not feel that they will finally be forgot- 
ten in the memories of those that remain, 
as the memories of such true, loyal brothers 
could never be forgotten in the minds of 
any brothers of this organization. 


The years of our toils, 

They have come to past; 

But leave memories in our mind 
Which will forever last. 


Trusting space be given in the next Jour- 
nal for this letter, with best wishes, I beg 
to remain; Yours fraternally, Hugo Samuel- 
son, C. & F. Secretary. 


So. Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 
We have had an organizing campaign on 


_ ‘here for over two months, trying to build 


up the membership of 194 and have been 
successful in adding quite a number to our 
membership. 


But what these few lines is intended for 
more than anything else is to thank Bro. 
McCutchan through the Journal for the able 
manner in which he carried on the cam- 
paign. Not forgetting to mention Mrs. Mc 
Cutchan, who helped him in a quiet way in 
getting out those weekly bulletins, which 
contained every line of argument why they 
should become members of their trade 
‘union. Also the progress that was being 
made from week to week and every noon 
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hour seen at some shop or yard interview- 
ing the men personally, pointing out to them 
the advantages to be gained by organiza- 
tion, which was proved by the organization 


of the Wallace Yard and B. C. Marine, where 


the men established a rate higher than is 
being paid in the other shops. 


Another thing that has been established 
in this district is a field rate, something we 
never had before, and every prospect of it 
being paid on work now about to be erected 
here. 


I also wish to thank the members of 194 
who helped Bro. McCutchan in his campaign 
here. Yours fraternally, A. Fraser, S. L, 194. 


BOONE, IA 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


At the last regular meeting of Lodge 161, 
the following was adopted: 


It is with regret we announce the death 
of the brother of Brother A. EK. Murphy. We, 
his brothers of Boone Lodge 161, extend to 
Brother A. E. Murphy and the family of the 
deceased, our heart-felt sympathy in this 
sad hour and pray that the Almighty God 
who knows all things best, may comfort and 
console them to bear with fortitude their 
cross. 


A copy to be placed on the minutes and 
one to be sent our official journal for publi- 
cation.—Committee: T. J. Summers, H. G. 
Ritter. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


We are rapidly approaching a time when 
the delegates chosen by their respective 
lodges shall assemble to voice their opin- 
ions in regards to’ matters of importance 
concerning the welfare of our members and 
to approve or disapprove of the election of 
those who represent us. 


The past five (5) years have been years 
of trials and tribulations, the moneyed in- 
terests of the country have done their ut- 
most to ruin our organization and would 
have accomplished their desires if it was 
not for some of those who have handled our 
interests during this period, and as a reward 
for their untiring efforts delegates should re- 
pay them by keeping them as representa- 


‘tives of our organization. 


The members of Lodge 163 are ardent 
supporters of Int. Vice-Pres. John J. Dowd; 
they know that he has the ability to ac- 
complish anything that he makes up his 
mind to, and at this particular time our 
members are enjoying a spell of prosperity 
that comes only after a man of Bro. Dowd’s 
type goes after it. 


' Members of various lodges in this port 
are working on tank jobs in Bayonne and 
Harrison, N. J., with conditions better than 
they have been in many years, all through 
the efforts of our worthy leader, John Dowd. 
I have yet to hear of a contractor refusing 
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to grant Bro. Dowd an interview; they fully 
realize that he is fair and just and that he 
has the whole-hearted support of all trades 
affiliated with Building and Central Labor 
Body; this I can vouch for owing to fact 
I had the pleasure of assisting him during 
recent railroad strike when he appealed to 
these bodies for financial assistance, the 
same he distributed the best he could so 
that all lodges would receive an equal share. 


If it were possible I would like to: insert 
methods Bro. Dowd resorted to in an effort 
to assist our brothers who were arrested 
during railroad strike, his tactics would open 
the eyes of our membership; his last con- 
cern was of his own personal safety, and 
owing to his disregard for all other things, 
many of our brothers are now enjoying their 
liberty and their families have had them to 
lighten their hardships. 


Lodge 163’s attitude is the same toward 
all officers as it is toward Bro. Dowd, that 
is providing they have done their utmost to 
further the interests of those they represent, 
and delegate to convention will willingly 
support those that have given the best that 
was in them in the interests of our organi- 
zation. 


Lodge 163 meets on first Monday of each 
month and owing to the fact that Monday 
in September is Labor Day regular meeting 
night is postponed until third Monday, Sep- 
tember 21. It is hoped that all members 
will turn out at this meeting, for they will 
be enlightened as to proceedings of con- 
vention up to a few days prior to night of 
meeting by their delegate. 


In closing, Bro. Casey, I might say that 
members of our lodge hope that you are 
re-elected by acclamation so that you may 
continue your good work as editor. With 
warmest regards to all, I remain fraternally, 
D. J. McGuinness. 


East St. Louis, i. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Our dear Bro. J. F. Davis, late of Lodge 
241 and a member of 363 since April, was 
called to the everlasting rest. Bro. Davis 
met death while at work, being electrocuted 
in a fire box on the L. & M. R. R. We ex- 
tend our sympathy to his dear family. Wal- 
ter Terrell, John McCarthy, Aldon Moore, 
Committee. 


Springfield, Il. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Lodge 81 mourns the death of one of its 
members, Bro. William Lutricker, who died 


recently. Also for the wife of Bro. Mike 
Kenned, the mother of Bro. Frank Engel, 


mother of Bro. George Deerwester, and a. 


sister of Bro. William DeSpain, all of whom 
died recently. The members of the lodge 
desire to extend their sympathy to the rela- 
tives of Bro. Lutucker and to Bros. Kenned, 
Engel, Deerwester and DeSpain in their be- 


reavement. Yours fraternally, 


Nick Otto, 
Secy. 81. 

East St. Louis, Il. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Special notice to T. P. McClellan, formerly 
of Local 363. Mrs. McClellan, mother of 
T. P. McClellan, died here on Thursday, 
July 23, 1925. We extend our heart-felt 
sympathy to our brother, T. P. McClellan 
and his family. Wm. HE. Walter, Secy. 363. 


Peru, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you kindly advise all of our broth- 


ers to be on the lookout for any man who 
is claiming to be an agent for the Universal 
Clothing Manufacturers, Inc., as he is a 
crook, and advise any one who comes in 
contact with him to have him arrested and 


_ notify this company. Their address is 361- 


371 Superior St., Chicago, Ill., or get in 
touch with the sheriff of Miami county, 
Peru, Ind. 


I am a boiler maker, Reg. No. 57778, mem- 
ber of Local 384, Peru, Ind. He went by 
the name of C. A. Henry. You can put this 
in the next Journal as you see fit. I think 
we should help each other to catch any 
crook. If you need any further advice will 
gladly give it. David Mohr, 458 W. 2d St., 
Peru, Ind. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 7" 


Please have the following inserted in the 
next issue of the Journal: 


It is with deep sorrow that we announce 
the sudden death on August 12th of our 
worthy president, Clarence Hingerty, of 
Local 43. Brother Hingerty had taken sick 
at 10:00 a. m., Wednesday, August 12th, 
and died about noon the same day, on his 
way in an ambulance to the hospital. He 
leaves a widow and seven small children. 
Yours fraternally, Jas. P. Devlin, S., L. 43. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Members of Magic City Lodge No. 4 have 
suffered a great loss in the death of our 
Brother Jesse H. Grant. 


As we bow to the will of Almighty God, 
we can but shed a tear of regret, for to 
know Brother Grant, was to love him, as 
a tried, true and faithful brother, ever loyal 
and devoted to the cause of labor. 

The officers and members of this brother- 
hood extend their most sincere sympathy 
to his bereaved relatives and friends.—G. L. 
Johnson, H. E. Pennington, G. C. Oden, ‘com- 
mittee. 


FACTS ABOUT REORGANIZATION. 


May I be allowed to discuss some of the 
serious problems staring the labor move- 
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ment right square in the face. The same 
state of affairs I suppose is apparent in a 
greater or lesser degree amongst all the 
crafts; especially is this true of the iron 
and miscellaneous trades. 


Now that the A. F. of L., with its great 
movement of reorganization, is practically 
ready, it has started a hope that we may 
again start climbing towards our nominal 
strength. 


We may acknowledge to begin with, that 
our fight for reorganization is going to be at 
least as hard. as it was to organize in the 
beginning. Personally, I believe it will be 
a much harder task and I am going to 
state some of my reasons why this will be. 


First, we will have to overcome that in- 
sidious propaganda spread by the leaders 
of the wobbly’s that the A. F. of L was only 
fathered with the object of Keeping back 
more progressive organizations. 


Secondly, men who had joined the wobblys, 
perhaps in all sincerity, have become dis- 
illusioned by this time, but they, instead of 
being ready and eager to acknowledge their 
mistake and assist in building up the real 
labor movement again, either through stub- 
bornness or cowardice and in some cases 
a touch of both, will not give in. But, to 
appease their inner conscience, they are 
taking the stand that the whole thing is a 
money making scheme and only beneficial 
to the leaders. 


Of course this has always been the cry 
of that class who hate to part with a 
_ nickel, even to benefit themselves. The fact 
that the same movement which they are 
deriding made it possible for them to get 
a living wage and decent working condi- 
tions and that they are now reaping the 
benefit of other men’s contributions, does 
not appear to bother that inner conscience 
any! 


Then again we have the most despicable 
element in the labor world to deal with and 


that’s the man who dares not call his soul 
his own for fear the boss would hear of it 
and can him for his audacity! He is the 
man who can only be dragged into the 
organization when it is absolutely necessary 
to show a card in order to get a job. This 
spineless character is really more prevalent 
than we care to acknowledge. I would 
rather we could do without him if it were 
possible, as we can only have him during 
prosperous times. When the slack period 
comes along he’s like Paddy’s flea—well, 
he’s not there! But we must not allow men 
of that grade to dishearten us. The whole 
movement was built without them and we 


-can do it again. 


It behooves every man who is worthy of 
the name to render all assistance possible 
and in the very name of manhood to de- 
mand and fight for the right to organize 
and deal with our bosses collectively if we 
consider that is the proper way for our 
end of the trade to be handled. Some may 
get hurt by sacrifice in fighting for humane 
conditions, but in the long fight numbers 
always win. 


Our fight is not only for our personal ad- ~- 
vancement now, but it is for the future 
generations that will come after. Don’t have 
your children, when they grow up, say: “Dad, 
why didn’t you stick?’—Dominic Kane. 


¥ 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


It is with deep regret that Lodge 15 has 
to report the recent death of three of its 
members. Brother George Botzet lost his 
life while swimming in the Mississippi 
River, Brother B. A. Milligan died from in- 
juries received in an automobile accident, 
and Brother John Jennings, who was an 
honorary member of Lodge 15, died from 
old age. The members of Lodge 15 extend 
their sincere sympathy to the relatives of 
the deceased in their bereavement. Yours 
fraternally, Vincent Luedtke, Secretary. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. 


Bro. J. H. Kilgore, member of Lodge No. 
235, Columbia, S. C., died June 27, 1925. 

Bro. J. F. Davis, member of Lodge 363, E. 
St. Louis, Ill., was killed recently. 

Bro. William Lutricker, member of Lodge 
81, Springfield, Ill., died recently. 

Bro. Clarence Hingerty, member of Lodge 
43, Brooklyn, N. Y., died August 12, 1925. 


Relatives of Members. 

Lulu Juanita Beach, daughter of Bro. 
Henry R. Beach, of Lodge 549, Middleport, 
O.,. died July 16, 1925. 

Mother of Bro. Frank Engel, of Lodge 81, 
Springfield, Ill., died recently. 

Mother of Bro. George Deerwester, of 
Lodge 81, Springfield, Ill., died recently. 

Sister of Bro. William DeSpain, of Lodge 
81, Springfield, Ill., died recently. 

Bro. T. P. McClellan, member of Lodge 
363, E. St. Louis, Ill., died July 23, 1925. 
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Educational Department 


Article XIII 


THE ULTIMATE RESULTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


By Lloyd M. Crosgrave 
Special Representative, Workers’ Education Bureau of America 


The previous article in this series dealt 
with the immediate effects of the Industrial 
Revolution in Hurope. What were the ulti- 
mate effects? Obviously, these can be giv- 
en only in outline in one article, for lack 
of space prevents a more detailed treat- 
ment. The next four articles in this series 
will have to do with the Industrial Revo- 
lution in America and the subsequent his- 
tory of labor in this country. 

Any statement, however full, about the 
ultimate results of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion must be tentative, and that for two 
reasons: 


1. Because the Industrial Revolution of 
1750-1830 has not completed its influence 
and it is impossible to determine just what 
its final effects will be. 


2. Because the mechanical changes did 
not stop with the Industrial Revolution 
proper, and they are.still going on. We 
speak of the period of 1750 to 1830 as be- 
ing the Industrial Revolution, because in 
it occurred greater alterations in the meth- 
ods of carrying on industry than had taken 
place for 2900 years before. Rapid changes, 
however, in industry continued to be made. 
In fact, mechanical changes have become 
so common that we regard them as quite 
the normal thing. We speak of the period 
from 1750 to 1830 as an Industrial Revolu- 
tion simply because the rapid changes were 
an innovation. They no longer are re- 
garded as such and if at some’ time in the 
future industry should for a long period 
stop changing rapidly, we would have to 
regard that as something of a revolution. 


The outstanding facts about the world’s 
industrial history since 1750 are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The per capita output of industry— 
the production of material wealth—has in- 
creased manifold. 


2. The physical and mental make-up of 
man have changed relatively slowly. Men’s 
capacity for physical or mental exertion is 
probably not much different than it was 
during the Roman Empire and his moral 
make-up is about the same. 
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3. The units of production have neces- 
sarily increased in size, so that many of 
them employ thousands of individuals and 
some of them have almost a monopoly of 
the thing produced. 


4. The population. of the earth has gone 
on increasing very rapidly,-so that instead 
of 800,000,000 people, as there were in 1800, 
there are now 1,800,000,000. 

These are the four outstanding facts 
about the world’s industry history since 


1750. What are the chief results which 
have come from them? 


1. In the nature of the case, the indus- 
trial revolution and the subsequent changes 
had to do immediately with material wealth 
production. This, 


ful, and it has long been recognized that 
the greatest welfare or the greatest degra- 
dation either of the individual or of the 


at best, can be useful 
only so far as material wealth can be use-. 


race does not depend, except superficially, 


upon the abundance of the things Doe: ts 


sessed. 
Indeed, it is probable that the great in- 
crease in wealth production has, for the 
present, led to too much attention being 
given to material objects and to not enough 
attention being given to matters of the 
mind. We have, for instance, magnificent 
college buildings and libraries, but it may 
be questioned whether we have any think- 
ers comparable to those of ancient Greece. 
We have enormous theaters but no writers 
of plays equal to Shakespeare, and so. on. 


In a sense, society since 1830 is like a 
family that has suddenly inherited enor- 
mous riches. Our attention tends to be 
centered on the riches themselves rather 
than on the more fundamental matters. 

This attitude, of course, is likely to be 
only a temporary one and as time goes on 
we shall more and more regard wealth 


merely as a means’to an end rather than 


as an end in itself. Historians of future 
centuries will probably describe the pres- 
ent age as one that was not brilliant in 
itself but that rather it was laying the 
foundation for periods of great note later 
on. 

2. A second outstanding and ever-pres- 
ent result of the industrial revolution has 
been the controversy over who shall con- 
trol the units of industry. That the units 


must be very large is self-evident, since so | 


much machinery and co-operation is re- 
quired within them. Never before has the 


world seen such enormous industrial un- ~ 


dertakings and the world has had little ex- 
perience as to what is the best method of 
governing them. Men in general tend to 
desire to have as much power over these 
units of production as possible and there 
is naturally considerable disagreement -as 
to the methods of government that should 
be employed. 


In some cases, like the post office and 
the railroads in Europe, the political gov- 
ernments have carried on the undertaking. 

In other cases, like the co-operative stores 


and factories in England, there has been 


developed a more or less democratic con- 
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trol of industry independent of the political 
government. 

In most cases, however, the industries 
have, up to the present been governed by 
whatever persons were able to secure the 
necessary capital, and since these persons 
were few in number, the control of the 
industries has, necessarily, been centered 
in their hands. 


There are numerous reasons for thinking 
that the tendency will be for larger and 
larger amount of democratic control to de- 
velop in industry, although it is not likely 
that there will be any sudden and com- 
plete revolution in this direction. 


Among the factors making for democratic 
control of industry are three that are out- 
standing: | 

a. The industrial unit is, as a rule, a 
corporation with numerous shares of stock 
and, to some extent, these shares are pur- 
chased by individuals who are, themselves, 
relatively poor. .This tendency seems to be 
growing, although it is impossible to say 
whéther or not it is growing more rapidly. 
than the corporations themselves. 


b. There are large and powerful labor 
organizations in most industries which ex- 
ercise a .considerable control over the 
policy of the management, especially in 
matters which deal directly with the work- 
ers themselves. It seems not unlikely that 
this control will gradually increase as time 
goes on. 

c. The extent to which the political gov- 
ernments are increasing the control: over 
private industry, is, in itself, a factor 
which makes for a greater democracy, pro- 
vided the political governments themselves 
are democratic. 

In any case, it may be expected that dur- 
ing‘ the next century the methods of gov- 
erning industry will differ widely from 
each other and there will be much con- 
troversy concerning the same. 


38. A third result of the industrial revo- 
lution with its enormous increase in wealth 
production has been the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. Certain individuals have 
come to possess more material wealth than 
was ever possessed by individuals before. 
There are two circumstances that should 
be taken into consideration in this con- 
nection: 

a. The wealth possessed by persons in 
general has tended to increase, so _ that 
wage-earners, even though they have much 
less than the so-called wealthy, are, nev- 
ertheless, possessed of much more than 
workers have ever before been possessed 
of. 

b. In the second place, the wealth which 
is in the hands of the comparatively few 
who may be classed’ as rich, is very largely 
in the torm of capital, which is used in 
industry. Most of the wealth of a million- 
aire consists, not in things which he con- 
sumes but in capital which is employed 
in industry. He may consume much but 
his consumption represents only a small 
part of what he actually possesses. This 


‘is a fact which should be borne in mind, 


in spite of the very obvious and most la- 
mentable differences in wealth consump- 
tion that exist. 

The question of wealth distribution has 
to do largely with the question of how 
industry shall be governed. If wealth were 
more evenly distributed, a most outstand- 
ing result would be a more democratic 
control of industry through more general 
ownership of the tools with which industry 
is carried on, although there would also be, 
of course, a more uniform consumption of 
wealth. 

4. Owing to the great increase in popu- 
lation, there is a growing pressure of na- 
tion against nation and race against race. 
This has always been going on, but it is 
becoming particularly strenuous now and 
is due indirectly to the industrial revolu- 
tion. As the population grows there is a 
strong desire to control more land and 
more natural resources. 


With 1,800,000,000 on earth, the conflict 
of interests between various nations and 
between races is naturally greater than was 
the case when there was less than half of 
this population. 


The outlook for the next century, so far 
as international and interracial wars are 
concerned, is not a very happy one. The 
prevention of this rivalry should receive all 
each other. They have endeavored to se- 
cure as many of the beneficial results of 
the industrial revolution as they could for 
themselves and their immediate associates 
and they have tried to keep and increase as 
much control over industry as they could. 
In this respect we must admit that we are 
all more or less alike and that there is 
nothing gained by regarding those ‘who 
have disagreed with us concerning these 
matters as being particularly to blame. 


For the evil effects of the industrial rev- 
olition the human race must regard itself 
as being the victim of circumstances just 
as it should regard itself as being favored 
by circumstances for the beneficial effects, 
and the best results would probably. come 
from maintaining as friendly relations as 
possible between all nationalities, races 
and industrial groups. At the same time, 
we should act in ways that will make for 
the greatest ultimate welfare of all, even 
though we make enemies by so doing. 


6. It seems likely that, in the long run, 
it will be recognized that the most im- 
portant effect of the industrial revolution 
is the possibility of the wide-spread educa- 
tion among all classes in society. 


The industrial revolution, by making 
books cheap and by making numerous 
schools possible, has made illiteracy the 
exceptional thing. Prior to the industrial 
revolution only a small minority of the 
population could read. It seems fair to say 
that the industrial revolution has laid the 
foundation for an intellectual activity in 
the future on the part of all persons, which 
will, of itself, be of greater importance 
than anything else that has come from the 
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revolution, because, after all, mental and 
moral development are of more importance 
than anything else. 


As stated before, the industrial revolu- 
tion is such a comparatively recent event 
the attention that can be given to it, not 
only on account of the undesirable results 
of war, but also because it tends .to take 
our attention away from the equally im- 
portant question of how industry shall be 
governed. 


5. Another conclusion which we may 
draw from the results of the industrial 
revolution is that there probably are no 
individuals or races who should be par- 
ticularly blamed for such undesirable re- 
sults as have taken place. The rapid 
changes in the methods of carrying on in- 
dustry took place without any great changes 
in the physical, mental or moral make-up 
of mankind, and the worst that can be said 
about the people of the present generation 
is that they are much like their ancestors 
for thousands of previous years. Methods 
of wealth production may change in a few 
years but mental and moral characteristics 
are things of slower growth. 

Individuals have acted naturally in a 
manner comparable to the way in which 
their ancestors would have acted under 


similar’ circumstances, and for the most 
part, they have tended to act much like 


and, in a sense is still going on to such an- 


extent, that its final results cannot be ac- 
curately described at this time, and it will 
not be possible to do so for many years 
to come. However, the problems’ which it 
raises are before us and demand our at- 
tention, and we must see to it that they 
receive our best effort in the direction of 
their solution. 


We may well do this at the same time 
as we recognize that the revolution, as a 
whole, has not been an injury but a benefit, 
and that the persons with whom we may 
differ concerning what should be done are 
to be regarded, aS opponents, perhaps, but 
not as moral degenerates, eee” in excep- 
tional cases. 


Probably the two greatest unsettled ques- 
tions arising from the revolution are: 


1. The question of how Bae should 
be governed, and 


2. The question of international and_in- 
terracial rivalry. 


These seem likely to cause controversy 
extending at least over the next century 
and there is little reason for thinking that 
the period upon which we are now entering 
will be a peaceful one. 


News of General Interest ~ 


PRESIDENT GREEN CONDEMNS PROPOSED NEGRO LABOR 
CONGRESS. 


“Communism in America is comparable 
to the boll wéevil in the cotton fields,” said 
William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, today in warning negro 
members of trade unions not to attend 
the America nnegro labor congress called 
by the communists to meet in Chicago Oc- 
tober 25. He said that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ‘thas not and will not ap- 
prove such a congress.” He also declared 
that the purpose of the originators of the 
congress was to mislead the colored men 
into believing that “all their grievances 
will be remedied by overturning the gov- 
ernment of the United States and estab- 
lishing a soviet republic.” 


“During the past few days I have re- 
ceived a number of letters and telegrams 
asking if the American Federation of Labor 
approves of the American negro labor con- 
gress called by the workers (communist) 
party to meet in Chicago October 25,” said 
President Green. 


“The American Federation of Labor has 
not and will not approve of such a con- 
gress. It will not be held to benefit the 
negro but to instill into the lives of that 
race the most pernicious. doctrine—race 
hatred. 


“Glittering phrases are used to stir the 


colored men, one of them being: ‘Negroes 
did not come into the world with saddles 
on their backs nor the whites with spurs 
on. their heels.’ 


“The negroes are led to believe that the 
dark races of the world are in rebellion 
against the whites and that all they need 
to do is to form an American labor con- 
gress and ‘all social, political and economic 
discrimination’ will be wiped out. 


“The originators of the congress have 
headquarters in Chicago. They conduct a 
number of communist organizations with in- 
terlocking directories that work under the 
direction of Moscow. 


“Communism in America is comparable to 
boll weevil in the cotton fields.. Both are 
importations and equally injurious. 


“While the convention to be held is 
called the American negro labor congress, 
behind the. purpose of its originators is to 


mislead the colored men into believing that 


all their grievances will be remedied by 
overturning the government of the United 
States and establishing a soviet republic— 
otherwise. the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Race hatred will be encouraged 
to bring about this end. 


{ 
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“A number of unions compsed of colored 
men have been deceived into sending dele- 
gates. They have been led to believe they 
will attend a convention of union negroes. 
The fact is that the convention was called 
by men who are not members of trade 
unions or if they are they do not attend 
the unions of which they are members. The 
organized labor movement is expelling 


COOK AND SMITH, THE COAL 


communists as rapidly as they are found 
out. : 


: “Although there cannot be more than a 
few hundred communists in the country, 
they give an impression, because of their 
noise-making propaganda, that there are 
millions. 


ok wish to warn all negro members of 
trade unions that they are being led into a 
trap that will eventually be their undoing.” 


DIGGERS, WHO MADE BRITAIN’S 


TORY PREMIER BACK DOWN. 


By Heber Blankenhorn, 
Labor’s European Representative. 


oeeeeee es eee eee ee ee eee ese eeeeree eee ees eeee ® 


British railroad workers saved the 
British coal miners. 

The railroad workers’ refusal to 
handle coal caused Premier Baldwin 
to “back down.” 

Britain’s industrial crisis has been 
averted—perhaps only temporarily. 

Whatever the ultimate result may 
be, at this moment the railroad work- 
ers are entitled to full credit for hav- 
ing forced the coal mine owners and 
Britain’s Tory Government to come to 
terms. 

In connection with the coal miners’ 
strike, British labor has set two 
precedents which are almost revolu- 
tionary in their implications. 

(1) When a lockout or strike is 
threatened in a British basic industry 
the case of the union involved will be 
put in the hands of a small, fully- 
empowered committee of the Trade 
Union Congress’ General Counsel. 

(2) Sympathetic action amounting 
to a progressive general strike under 
this same T. U. C. committee will be 
used in any basic industry threatened 
with a wage cut or lengthened hours. 

The two men most responsible for 
this momentous decision are Cook 
and Smith of the miners’ union. 

In the article printed below Heber 
Blankenhorn gives us an interesting 
“close-up” of both men. 


oecerereveese eevee ere ee eee soe ee es Fee Fee ee eo eee ® 


“Cook and Smith’—Britain is talking 
about them and may talk more; one is 
secretary, the other president of Britain’s 
miners. 
ministers—are hunting for hard words to 
say about them. 


They have a hard time calling Herbert 
Smith a “bolshevist.” The trouble is, Smith 
looks as British as the lions in Trafalgar 
Square. If you spotted him in an African 
jungle, you’d know he was British a mile 
off—with his bulky walk, his cap, his square 
motionless face and quick eyes. It’s hard 


The press—and even government — 


to call a man a bolo who has no whiskers 
but does have two chins. 


Smith’s body is past sixty, but his mind 
is under thirty. An old friend at the Miners’ 
Conference at Scarborough shook his head 
at Smith: 

“Herbert, you’re going to the left—you’re 
losing your balance.” 

“Just findin’ it,’ said Smith. 


But Cook is young—about forty. So he’s 
fair game. The press always calls him a 
communist; but the Communist Party 
knows him not. He has a red mustache, a 
big voice in mass meetings and a quiet voice 
in committees that has fixed him solid with 
the miners’ executives who a year ago were 
dubious of him. 


The trouble is that Cook has been right. 
For six months he has been saying things 
could be done; others doubted, but they’ve 
been done. Other things he said must not 
be done; some miners, nevertheless, tried 
them; they’ve got into fearful trouble. Now 
they heed Cook’s circulars. 

What is it that ails Cook and Smith? 

Quite simple. 

Cook was the first and only man ever 
elected right from the mines on to the 
Executive Committee of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. 


Smith was elected to the vice-presidency 
(and then the presidency) without having 
passed through any of the federation’s ex- 
ecutive offices. 


They’re both rank-and-filers. That's what 


ails them. 


. Cook is an ihelehras, born in Somerset, 
though all his days he worked in the Welsh 
mines. He worked downshaft just twenty 
years. (Frank Hodges, his predecessor in 
the secretaryship, worked less than one- 
fifth of that). Cook began at fifteen; at 
sixteen he attended his first lodge meeting 
as a union member: He made a motion 
which the experienced officials did not like. 
So they threw Cook right out through the 
window. 


Cook has marks of rock falls on his neck 
and head. He wears. the calf of his right 
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Some of the “Big Fellows” at the Scarborough Conference—Officials of the Miners Federa- 


tion of Great Britain. 


Reading from Left to Right They are: W. F. Richardson, Treasurer; 


Tom Richards, Vice-Chairman; A. J. Cook, Secretary; Herbert Smith, President. - 


leg on its shinbone, apparently; both bones 
were smashed when he was buried in a fall. 

He headed the rescue party in one of the 
worst mining disasters that ever happened 
in Wales. In another mine he saw twelve 
of his buddies killed beside him; he was 
working just beyond the fault and escaped. 
Two he rescued, one of them dead. 


Probably all this is why his boy, an ath- 
letic lad, who came to London recently and 
got three jobs in succession, lost each as 
soon as he answered the question, ‘‘Who’s 
your father?” 


“A. J. Cook,” and the sack. 
“But the boy’s going to the mines,” says 


Cook cheerfully. ‘“London’s dead to a lad 
of spirit. 'There’s life in the pits.” 


Cook was sent to prison during the war— 
for the strike which forced the establish- 
ment of government war-time control. He 
was imprisoned in the 1921 strike—the only 
member of the executive to be jailed—‘in- 
citing to riot.” 


Between times, with Noah Ablett and 
other Wales leaders, he wrote the famous 
pamphlet, “The Miners’ Next Step.” In 
short, he’s committed every crime to make 
everybody dislike him, except the coal dig- 
gers. They don’t. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATED CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF 
RAILROAD LABOR ORGANIZATIONS DEALING WITH 
EMPLOYERS’ GROUP INSURANCE. 


WHEREAS, Employers’ Group Insurance 
is not designed by the employers to give a 
service to the workers, but only promotes 
the selfish interest of the employer; and, 


WHEREAS, Employers’ Group Insurance 
is retainable on the initial premium basis 
only so long as the worker is employed by 
the employer, party to the group insurance 
scheme; and 


WHERBEAS, by the very principle on which 
Employers’ Group Insurance is maintained, 
it is inherent that the employer must, and 
does, resort to intimidation and coercion in 
order to establish and maintain the necessary 
number of workers to meet the requirements 
of this group insurance scheme; and, 


WHEREAS, although the- worker is re- 
quired to pay for this alleged insurance, still 
the employer reserves the right to, and does, 
cancel the alleged insurance policies at will; 
and, 

WHEREAS, these labor organizations have 
for years conducted, and will continue as the 
conventions of the organizations authorize, 


a REAL workers’ insurance service for the 
worker, by the workers: therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this body con- 
demn Employers’ Group Insurance schemes 
as a menace to the worker, and pledge our- 
selves to do everything possible to combat 
this evil, and to bring about a cessation of 
these activities of the carriers, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Associated 
Chief Executives stand directed to make an 
investigation with a view to determining 
if the actions of the carrier are in violation 
of the charters of the carriers, the Transpor- 
tation Act, or other federal or state laws, 
and they are hereby authorized to request 
hearings before and investigations by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or proper 
authorities as to the right and propriety of 
common carriers to conduct such insurance 
activities, spend the public’s money. in 
furtherance of such schgmes, and to charge 
such expenditures to operating or other ac- 
counts of the carriers. 


News of General Interest — Continued on Page 437 
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‘Tahnical Articles |. 


DESIGNING AND LAYING OUT OF ELBOWS. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


Note:—This article is prepared by Prof. 
Kothe in honor of the convention number of our 
Journal and is chock full of valuable informa- 
tion on the design, efficiency and laying out of 
elbows, which we feel sure our readers will 
appreciate. Owing to lack of space we will 
hae to omit the tenth article of the series which 
we have been running until the next issue.— 
The Editor. 


Possibly one of the most common fittings 
that boiler makers who handle pipe work 
have to deal with is the elbow. Now, most 
every tradesman knows how to make an 
elbow after it is laid out, and there are a 
good many folks who can lay them out with- 
out much difficulty, while some percentage 
are quite expert at it. 

Now, in these articles our aim is more to 
reach the younger generation of mechanic 
as well as many an older member who has 
never much considered laying out by rules 
of geometry before. For all those trades- 
men who are well acquainted with this form 
of work will understand that we are not aim- 
ing at them so much, although a review will 
not hurt them. For such folks we should 
urge them to take on higher training in 
laying out as well as boiler engineering. 


Possibly one of the greatest fallacies 
among tradesmen is that because a person 
is a good mechanic he feels laying out geom- 
etry should come easy to him. Well, in 
most cases it does not. In most cases it 
must be learned by hard work; it does not 
filter into the brain by itself. So many men 
handy with the hand tools have made them- 
selves believe they can do anything, when 
they meet with laying out work—they also 
honestly believe it should come easy. If 
they are unable to understand it, they say 
the book or lessons are no good, and you 
can’t learn anything that way. Then when 
they have a teacher to show them, they still 
must put in* the same hard work that the 
book or other lessons required. Quite often 
these handy folks have fooled themselves so 
long that they quit cold, and say that you 
“can’t learn nothing there.” They never 
stop to think that the trouble might be with 
themselves. 


There is, of course, a difference in teach- 
ers, and there is a difference with authors. 
When a person writes a school book that is 
to be used for class work, the author only 
sets down the bare facts, often only formu- 
las and possibly only one type problem. The 
intention here is for the instructor to ex- 
plain to the class all the things needful for 
working the problems. But authors who 
write for home instruction work like these 
articles cover—here plenty of description 
should be given. This takes more time to 
review the text; but it expands the mind; it 
helps the reader see the’ unfoldment of the 


problem in the writer’s mind, and it expands 
his scope of comprehension. All that vast 
realm a writer is silent on concerning any 
problem—it is doubtful if the reader could 
“sense” intuitively all those facts omitted. 
For this reason we are not “brief” with 
these articles. It takes the writer fully 
three or four times as long to write up 
these articles than if we should write them 
for class room work. 

Among our readers we have some who 
are very brilliant minded men; others are 
slower to grasp the solution, and still others 
are much slower to clear the scales off their 
gray matter and so let understanding creep . 
in. Hence we must write and explain to 
suit the middle class folks. The brilliant 
must exercise patience, while the slower 
minds must use more “thought force,” con- 
centrate stronger and stay on the job longer, 
and then try it over and over again. Such 
is the secret of mental unfoldment, and it is 
spelled with the letters W-O-R-K. 


There are many shops who still make a 
practice of using two piece square elbows 
for smoke pipes as well as air pipe for vari- 
ous purposes. This is one of the most in- 
efficient fittings the mechanic meets with. 
Whether the flow is by gravity or is ac- 
celerated with a fan, the action of the ‘air, 
smoke and gases is similar to the arrows 
in illustration “A,” Fig. 1. The heel of the » 
elbow causes the flow to rebound and it 
therefore retards the flow in the main pipe. 
It is claimed that four such square elbows 
in a length of pipe is as good as a stopper 
placed over the far end; that is as far as 
efficiency is concerned. ° 


Resistance of Elbows. 


Research authorities have made tests on 
the efficiency of the different types of el- 
bows. These have been rated in terms of 
so many feet of straight pipe. The diameter 
in any case does not affect the result, since 
it is supposed the diameter is always as- 
signed as becomes the work it must per- 
form. It is only by enlarging the diameter 
above this selected size that the friction 
would be reduced. The following table 
shows the results of these tests. 
RESISTANCE FOR 90 DEGREE ELBOWS. 
Radius of throat of Number of diameters 
elbow in diameter straight pipe offering 

of pipe equivalent resistance 
Square throat 130 diameters of pipe 


7 67.0 

we 30.0 

3% 16.0 
Megat 10.0 
1% ae) 
1% 6.0 
1% 5.0 * 
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2 
2%, 
3 


3% 
4 
4l, 
5 
5M 
Thus we see that if we have a pipe, say 
12 inches or 1 foot in diameter, a square 
two-piece elbow as at “A,” Fig. 1, it will 
consume as much resistance to the flow of 
- material as 130 feet of pipe. However, if 
the pipe were 15 inches in diameter, we 
would have 130 diameters, or 


15x130 


> OUT OT Te 
Soon © oO olw 


= 162.5 feet of pipe 


12 


Or, if we had a 9-inch pipe, and used one 
90 degree two-piece elbow, we would have 


9x130 
== 97.5 feet of pipe 


12 


Therefore elbows are designed to give a 
certain radius in the throat. Thus at “B” 
we show this radius as A-a, to be % D, 
which is one-half of the diameter of pipe 
as a-B. But this turn is also very abrupt, 
for in the table we see it equals a resistance 
of 30 diameters of pipe length. Then at “C” 
we have a design whose radius in the throat 
is 1-D or one diameter of pipe as F-a, being 
equal to b-E, which gives a resistance of 10 
diameters of pipe length. Or at “D,” where 
we use 1% D as the radius of throat which 
offers a resistance of 6 diameters of pipe 
length. ' 


From the table we see the elbow is de- 
signed so the radius of the throat is equal 
to two diameters of pipe; the least resist- 
ance is met with, which is 4.3 diameters of 
length. As the radius of throat increases 
the frictional resistance also increases 
slightly. It seems that with the two diame- 
ters produced in the flow of materials, where 
the least friction is produced. To shorten 
or lengthen the curve the flow of materials 
sets up a greater friction. 


Establishing miter lines for the gore 
pieces of all elbows having more than two 
pieces gives many tradesmen considerable 
trouble. The correct theory is to increase 
the number of gore pieces as the radius of 
the throat is increased, so as uniform a 
curve is maintained in the heel of elbow as 
.possible. Thus the aim is to hold the tan- 
gent lines of gore pieces close to the arc. 
For instance, if we made design “C” in 
only three pieces the pieces I-III and V 
would be lengthened and the pockets formed 
in the miter joints would form pronounced 
angles. This would increase frictional re- 
sistance and would not make such a good 
looking. elbow. Hence the ratio in pieces 
per elbow should be governed by the radius 
of the throat. The following table gives 
good results: 
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GORE PIECES IN ELBOW TO SUIT 
RADIUS OF THROAT. 


Radius of. throat Gore pieces in 
diameter of elbow elbow 

% diameter radius 3 gore pieces 
% to 1% 
1%to1% 
1% to 2 


eontor 


3 
3. to 4 
5 


From this we see an elbow having a 1% 
or 2 diameter as the radius for throat; we 
should make 7 gore pieces in the elbow. 
There are cases where a short radius of 
possibly % diameter is used and the heel is 
treated into twice as many gore pieces as 
the throat. But this is a special treatment 
when it is desired to maintain the heel as 
near tangent with the are as possible. It 
is a simple matter to do this after fully 
understanding how the usual gore is arrived ~ 
at. i 


Hence we always must have three factors 
established, or, knowing one, we can estab- 
lish the others. The diameter is always 
first, since this must correspond with some 
other pipe work; then the radius of the 
throat is largely governed by the space in 
which the turn can be made. Some work 
requires a short radius turn, while others - 
are unimportant. Most mechanics work to 
guess work; some, if they have all the space 
in the world, insist on making two-piece 
elbows, as at “A,” simply because there are 
only two pieces to join together. Employers 
often specify this design because They think 
it is easier to lay out, does not take so much 
metal and is assembled more quickly. This 
may be true, but they are burdening the 
public with a lot of inefficient work. The 
third factor or number of pieces in the el- 
bow is then governed by the radius of 
throat. 


With these three factors given we draw 
the diagram for elbow, as say at “B,” where 
the radius of throat is % D. Draw the 
right angle C-A-B and measure the radius of 
throat as A-a, and the diameter as a-B and 
describe the throat and heel are. Observe 
the heel arc B-c will then be 1% times the 
diameter. Now notice the end pieces I and 
III have a miter line on only one end, while 
the middle piece has a miter line on both 
ends. Hence, this middle gore piece must 
be twice as long as the end pieces. 


For this reason we allow two spaces for 
each middle piece and only one space for 
each end piece. Or another way of doing 
this is to allow two spaces for each gore 
piece and then subtract one space for each 
end. Written in the form of a rule we have: 


3-piece elbow = 8 pieces x 2 spaces — 6 
Spaces — 2 spaces = 4 spaces. 


This means the heel are is divided into 
four equal parts. 
parts will represent points for drawing the 
miter lines as shown from the corner A. 
This enables squaring up the base lines to 


The first and the third ~ 
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the miter and then connect the new inter- 
section points with the heel and throat line 
for the middle piece. This gives the outline 
of elevation. 


Now the same procedure holds good for 
any number of piece elbow, as at “C” we 
have a four-piece elbow, while at “D” we 
have a five-piece elbow. In either case we 
proceed identically as before, but first we 
draw the diagrams as G-F-E and L-K-J, as 
well as the arcs of heel and throat. Then 
we mentally say: 


4x 2 —= 8 — 2 = 6 spaces in heel of “C.”’ 
5 x 2—=10— 2 = 8 spaces in heel of ‘“D.”’ 


This procedure holds true for an elbow 
or angle no matter what the diameter is, or 
how many pieces or the angle it must turn 
to. Some folks prefer to memorize a list of 
degree lines for each type of elbow. Thus 
a 3-piece 90 degree elbow has the first miter 
line on a 22% degree, because 90 + 4 = 
22%. Or a 5-piece 90 degree elbow has a 
first miter line of 90 + 8 = 11.25 degrees, 
ete. But here it is first necessary to follow 
the calculation of the above rule to find the 
number of spaces in the elbow. In mem- 
orizing the degrees the miter line inclines 
to, and not knowing on what rule it is 
based—that is a slavish piece of work. When 
a person forgets one figure, all the rest is 
useless. So it is always better to use a 
method that works under any and all con- 
ditions of elbows and angles. . 


Development of Two-Piece Angle Patterns. 

No doubt, one of the first .problems most 
tradesmen get to lay out is a_ two-piece 
angle. Here we only consider the thickness 
of the line, representing comparatively thin 
metal or the neutral axis line of heavier 
metal is used. The pipe is supposed to 
bend from a straight line in point B as the 
angle A-B-C indicates in Fig. 2. 
in this case is 45 degrees, but it can be made 
any angle desired so long as too abrupt an 
angle is not produced. Then an added gore 
piece or two should be filled in. 


Now no matter what the bend B-C is from 
a straight line, the miter line must be estab- 
lished to split both angles in half, so there 
is an equal bevel on each side of the gore. 
This is best done by what we call ‘“‘bisec- 
tion” in geometry, where we place our di- 
viders to corner B and use any span as 
radius, we mark the points a and b equal 
distances from B. Then by increasing the 
radius of dividers and using the new points 
a and b as centers, we strike and tross ares 
as at point c. This enables drawing a miter 
line B-c and it exactly divides so that the 
bevel of gore I has the same slant as that 
of gore II. 


‘Next draw the outline of elevation, having 


1-7 in diameter; the length 1-1’ can be made. 


at any length, just so it is not too long 
for convenient handling or too short for 
working up. If we pass a horizontal line 
as 1’-d, also 1’-d’ square with the side of 
gore I and II, we see the distance 1-1’, 7-d 
is the same as a straight piece of pipe. 


The angle 


Here we see the heel d-7’ ‘is that much 
higher than the throat 1’, and this is the 
angle 1’-d-7’ we must cut on our pattern. 
This is always the condition we must find 
for any angle or. elbow before we can de- 
velop the pattern. We call it the rise of 
miter line and it is this that always requires 
close attention. 

Our next step is to describe a half circle 


as becomes the diameter of the pipe, being 
careful so the circle comes tangent with the 
points 1 and 7. Then divide this semi- 
circle in any number of equal parts, six 
in this case—an even number, as 6, 8, 10, 
12, etc., is always better than an odd num- © 
ber, as 5, 7, 9, ete. From each of these 
points erect lines into miter line as in 
points 2’-3’-4'-5’, etc. Observe, this estab- 
lishes the points on the miter line. So that 
we can now unroll the pattern. 


In setting out the pattern, for approximate 
accuracy you can pick the spaces as 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, etc., from the semi-circle of pipe and 
step them off on a straight line, as 4-4. But 
for accurate results it is best to figure the 
circumference as 3.1416 times the diameter, 
and this distance is measured as 4-4. After 
this, divide the circumference into as many 
equal spaces as a full pipe section would 
have, or twice as many as we have in the 
half circle. Erect lines from each of these 
points and then from each point in miter 
line square over horizontal lines cutting off 
those lines in stretch-out of similar number. 
By starting with the point 4’ and marking 
these points in pattern as 4’-4'-4”, we have . 
the side lines and the seam line. The seams 
placed on the sides make a better elbow 
than if placed in the heel or throat. 


“Where it is inconvenient to project the 
lines, they are picked with dividers as x-4’, 
and set as 4-4’, etc. In this way the full 
elevation lines from the base 1-7 to the miter 
line are transferred into stretch-out, and this 
enables drawing the mitre cut line. The 
lower pattern I is for the lower gore I of ele- 
vation, and the piece that falls off IL is the 
second angle pattern. When this is cut out 
and rolled up it will exactly make the angle 
of elevation. 


Laying Out a 7-Piece Elbow. 


In Fig. 3 we show the general design and 
development for a ‘T7-piece elbow, whose 
throat radius is two diameters. Here 1-7 
is the diameter, and W-1 is made equal to 
2 diameters, which enables describing the 
throat and heel are. Since we desire 7 gore 
pieces, we simply say: 

7 x 2= 14 — 2 = 12 equal spaces. 


If we draw a 45 degree line as W-U, this 
will bisect the distance 7-U and U-V, and 
consequently only half of the above spaces 
are necessary or six from 7 to U. Many 
firms use this type of elbow for most any 
purpose or angle. Thus, if a slight angle is 
desired, two pieces, as gore I, are assembled 
and this makes an angle of 15 degrees. If a 
30 degree angle is desired, then 38 gore 
pieces are used. In fact, the numerous an- 
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gles that can be made of this elbow pattern 
are: 
2 gores = 15 degree angle. 


3 gores — 30 degree angle. 
4 gores = 45 degree angle. 
5 gores == 60 degree angle. 
6 gores = 75 degree angle. 
7 gores = 90 degree angle. 


The matter of developing the pattern is 
identical to Fig. 2, and so further comment 
is not necessary. In the shop the pattern 
for gore I is cut out and used as a template 
for marking the rest. Where an elbow must 
be made to fit into definite measurements, 
all gore pieces must be made in length to 
correspond to the elevation. Hence com- 
pare the seam line of elevation with pattern, 
so that 4-4’ of elevation is the same as 4-a. 
This is the rivet line and to this we must 
use a lap edge, and with dividers step off 
another rivet line equal to the distance of 
a-b. Then pick the seam line 4-4’ from ele- 
vation and set as b-4’, and draw the horizon- 
tal line 4’-4’, after which the miter line ¢c 
can be stepped off as gore I was. 


Or, we can cut out the pattern for gore I 
and lay it on the line 4’-4’, which enables 
marking miter b and, by reversing, also the 
miter c. The same procedure is duplicated 
for gore III, IV, etc., which establishes hori- 
zontal center line 4-4”, ete. 


Short Methods. 


Many workmen have reduced some of the 
work of laying out elbows, and call it “My” 
method. 


A person traveling about can hear that 
“My” expression quite often. There are a 
score or more ways of making elbow pat- 
terns, much like the many different ways 
you can kill a cat. You can shoot it, hang 
it, burn it, crush it, poison it, etc., etc., but 
in the end the cat is killed, and that is the 
object in view. 


With elbows the geometry can be short- 
ened, but when you shorten it above Fig. 3, 
you let out certain measurements that must 
be guessed at. Of course, in the end you 
make an elbow, but you do not know if it is 
made precisely to measurements, for sweep, 
length and position. Others take a straight 
piece of pipe, stick it in a pail of water to 
the bevel or angle the pipe is to incline. 
Then the water level will mark the cutting 
line for the miter cut, and if you do not 
hold the pipe absolutely square to the angle, 
you still make something that you can call 
an elbow angle. Often it takes twice as 
much work to force poorly fitting pieces 
into line and still do a botch job. 


Take in Fig. 4, all that is absolutely 
necessary is the “rise of miter’ M-N-O, 
which is the angle Q. This can be set 
down for a 3-piece or 4-piece or a 20-piece 
elbow. Then by describing the section R, 
the rest of the miter cut can be developed 
as the patterns in Fig. 2 and 8. 

Still other men, when space does not per- 
mit projecting lines, or lines are too numer- 
ous for picking, they use the method in 


struction—that is engineering. 


drawing “S.” Here we place the circumfer- 
ence on the line 4-4’ and square out stretch- 
out lines. Next bisect the rise of miter N-O 
as in point P, no matter what it works out 
to be, just so it is the bisection of the rise. 
Take this O-P as radius, and using points 4 
and 4’ in pattern “S” as centers, strike the 
semi-circles P’ and P”. Divide these in half 
as many equal spaces as the full girth re- 
quires. Then joint the points in P’ and P” 
with horizontal lines, thus cutting the 
stretch-out lines for tracing the miter cut as 
shown. 


This method is very good on large work 
and can be used in connection with Figs. 2 
and 4 if desired. But the one thing we de- 
velop here is the miter cut, which is per- 
fectly accurate. However, the length of the 
gore at th eside as x or the distance in the 
throat as Y is not known unless we use a 
diagram as in Fig. 2 or 3. If we must guess 
at the length of the gore X, then we again 
make an elbow or angle, but we do not 
know the precise radius it will possess nor - 
the length it will have and so we cannot 
work to measurements of a job or a set of 
plans. 


Men who must work accurately to ‘job 
measurements or plans cannot risk slip-shod 
geometry for their correct fits. In fact, the 
man who does laying out has a greater free- 
dom of. time and does not have to work like 
a cyclone. Tradesmen who think they can 
gain time by following a few short methods 
often create the condition of adding a few 
extra hours on a job before it is done. It is 
expected for a’ person who does not do so 
much laying out, as only a job now and then 
that it takes longer than for a man who 
lays out most of the time. 


! 

In fact, it is much more profitable for a 
layerout to fold his arms and think the job 
over for an hour, and plan out the best con- 
After the 
plans have been made and perfected, then 
the men are put through the harness with 
profit. But to force a layerout, a designer, 
an engineer in crowding the natural func- 
tions of his brain—it too often results in 
large waste and inefficiency. Hence short 
methods are no good until you.know how 
to use them. We have to learn the old- 
fashioned arithmetic first before we know 
how to work rapid multiplication. 


If more men would accept this wisdom 
and prepare themselves accordingly, in a 
few years they would see the advantages 
and results from doing things in prescribed 
ways. It is said that a person becomes of 
greater value as his mistakes and ineffi- 
ciency lessen. This does not mean a man 
rolling flues or driving rivets can improve 
himself even though he does 100 per cent 
work all the time. Too often that is exactly — 
why they are never given anything else to 
do—it’s more profitable to the employer, but 
certainly a soul-grinding task for the man. 
So a person can do one single thing too well 
for his own good, if he does not know how 
to capitalize on that knowledge. 
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News of General Interest 


(Continued from Page 430) 


CANADA SUPREME COURT RULES DOMINION MAY ADOPT 8-HOUR 
LAW UNDER VERSAILLES TREATY. 


By International La bor News Service. 


Montreal.—The Canadian Parliament has 
the constitutional right to adopt an eight- 
hour day law applicable to the Esquimaux 
and other inhabitants of the Arctic regions, 
and to employes of the Dominion govern- 
ment, including workers on the state-owned 
railways, but probably not sailors in the 
government merchant marine. An eight- 
hour day law, to be applicable to other 
classes of workers, would have to be 
adopted by the legislatures of the provinces. 

This, in effect, is the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on eight years of controversy 
as to what is the nature of the obligation 
of the Dominion of Canada as a member of 
the International Labor Conference, under 
the provisions of the Labor Part (Part XIII) 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Canada’s war- 
time premier, Sir Robert Borden, returned 
from France declaring that this Labor Con- 
ference, which also became an organ of 
the League of Nations, was a new magna 
charta of the workers. 


Treaty Taken to Court. 

Canada ratified the Versailles Peace 
Treaty holus-bolus; but when the trade 
unions began to ask when the eight-hour 
day convention of the Labor Part of the 
treaty would be enforced, it was discovered 
that the Dominion’s Parliament was not 
competent to ratify that particular part, 
bearing the unlucky number “13.” 

-The Dominion government and the provin- 
cial governments jockeyed the question back 
and forth, and then referred it to the Su- 
preme Court, which has recently issued the 
* text of its unanimous judgment. This rules 
that legislative jurisdiction touching the sub- 
ject matter of the Labor Part of the Peace 


Treaty and any subsequent conventions or 
recommendations drafted by the Labor Con- 
ference of the League of Nations is primari- 
ly vested in the provinces, subject to the 
qualification that the Dominion government 
may legislate for its own servants, and for 
territories not included in provincial bound- 
aries, i.e., the Yukon and the Arctic regions. 


Railways Under Convention. 

The court holds that “there would appear 
to be no doubt” that the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has authority to apply an eight-hour 
law, or the other phases of the “labor con- 
vention,” to the national railways. By the 
Railway Act of 1919 (Section 287) the Board 
of Railway Commissioners were empowered 
to make orders concerning the hours of duty 
of persons employed on railways, with a 
view to the safety of the public and such 
employes. No orders or regulations have 
been made in execution of this power. 

The railways, generally speaking, recog- 
nize the eight-hour day, to the extent of pay- 
ing overtime for service beyond that period, 
though for many of the monthly rated em- 
ployes the basis of overtime is 52 weeks 
multiplied by 48 hours. 

One Province Adopts Law. 

British Columbia is the only province that 
has adopted the eight-hour day, but its ac- 
tion was in deference to the push and power 
of organized labor, and not from any desire 
to aid the Dominion Parliament to escape 
from the false position of ratifying the Peace 
Treaty and refusing to accept labor’s famous 
Magna Charta. In Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan the legislatures have passed sym- 
pathetic resolutions. Other provincial gov- 
ernments have not acted. 


ORGANIZED TEACHERS BACK AMBITIOUS PROGRAM DESIGNED TO 
IMPROVE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—An ambitious program has been 
announced by the American Federation of 
Teachers for 1925-1926. In announcing the 
program, containing 16 points, Secretary F. 
G. Stecker of Chicago said that the federa- 
tion will at once launch an aggressive cam- 
paign for its adoption throughout the coun- 
try. 

“It is regrettable to say so, yet it is un- 
deniably true that the average American 
of today gives more attention to individual 
pleasures and amusements, including his 
bootlegger, than to the institutions that are 
molding the future of his children,” said Mr. 
Stecker. 

Program to Improve Schools. 

The 16 points in the new program of the 
organized teachers are as follows: 

Restoration of the normal five-hour day 
in public schools This calls for five hours 


of actual mid-day session daily and in some 
cities would lengthen the day that, at pres- 
ent, is being curtailed owing to building 
shortages ; 
Establishment of a cultural wage for 
teachers, that will allow them to improve 
their training and social attainments, with 
annual automatic increments. 


Single Salary Schedules. 
Establishment of single salary schedule 


- for teachers having equal experience, prep- 


aration and other qualifications. The fed- 
eration has previously declared for a $2,000- 
a-year minimum for teachers and this clause 
would establish a scale upward from that 
figure, according to training, preparation 
and qualifications in addition to the mini- 
mum. 

Sabbatical: leave for teachers, with ade- 
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' quate compensation to permit them to pro- 
cure additional learning and _ recreation 
necessary to increased efficiency. © Such 
leaves would be automatically operative in 
order of application. 

Academic freedom for teachers and pupils, 
especially in the social and natural sciences. 
This clause is aimed at interference from 
any source with “freedom in teaching” es- 
tablished facts and theories supported by 
existing conditions. 


Pay for Unavoidable Absence. 


Pay for teachers for absence due to ill- 
ness, quarantine or death in the immediate 
family. 

Abolition of the secret rating system for 
teachers and to substitute therefor “‘intelli- 
gent co-operative supervision from executive 
governing bodies.” 

Pensions for teachers after 30 years’ serv- 
ice, sufficient to maintain the teachers’ 
standard of living. The federation will at- 
tempt to establish three-fourths active pay 
as standard for pensions. 


Schools limited to 1,500 pupils and not 
more than 30 pupils to the class 


Erection of school houses that are com- 
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fortable, safe, sanitary and well equipped, 
and yet retain an air of friendliness and 
non-institutionalism, forcing the abandon- 
ment of the use of condemned buildings 
as school houses. 


Recognition of Councils. 
Recognition of teachers’ councils, con- 
trolled by the teachers, which would par- 
ticipate in the determination of educational 
policies. 
Teacher tenure. 


Trial and appeal boards, democratically 
constituted and consisting of three repre- 
sentatives of the board of education, three 
representatives of the teachers 
seventh member to be appointed by the six 
already designated. 


Application to American schools of the 
most modern methods developed in the field 
of experimental education. 

Elective boards of education possessing 
financial independence—acting as separate 
taxing bodies—and having teacher and labor 
representation. 


Equal educational opportunity for all per- 


sons, without discrimination on account of 


race, religion or social status. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS ARE ACTIVE. 


By International La bor News Service. 


Washington, D. C—Manufacturing plants 
throughout the United States will establish 
a new record for activity during 1925 unless 
production takes a sudden and unexpected 
drop during the closing months of the year, 
it is indicated by records of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


The department constructs each month an 
index number showing the output of 62 basic 
commodities for all principal plants of the 
country. The record contains a complete 
statistical picture of industrial activity for 
several years into the past. 


For the first six months of 1925, the index 
shows production as 56 per cent greater than 
the production of 1921. 
the five-year period, first half. It:will be 
recalled that manufacturing plants were un- 
usually active in 1923. But compared with 
1921, the year 1923 shows an increase of 
53 per cent or less of an increase than for 
the first six months of the present year. 


Manufacturing activity of the present de- 
gree means an absence of unemployment 
and is generally accompanied by record vol- 
ume of retail sales. 


MEXICAN ORGANIZED LABOR WILL NOT SANCTION UNJUSTIFIED 
DEMANDS OF UNIONS. 


By International La bor News Service. 


‘Mexico City.—The Mexican Federation of 
Labor and the Federation of Trade Unions 
of the Federal District (Central Labor Union 
of Mexico City) have issued a joint warn- 
ing to all affiliated organizations to the ef- 
fect that their demands upon employers for 
higher wages and the improvement of work- 
ing conditions must be within the limits of 
fairness and reason. 


No strike will be sanctioned by the parent 
organization if in the opinion of the execu- 
tive council the demands made are beyond 
reason. / 

To Begin Educational Campaign. 

In.explaining the newly adopted policy of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor, Alfredo 
Perez Medina, secretary general of the Mex- 
ico City Federation of Trade Unions, and 


one of the most prominent leaders in the 
Mexican organized labor movement, said: 


“In view of the repeated declaration of 
President Calles and of his minister of in- 
dustry, commerce and labor, Mr. Morones, 
to the effect that all the efforts of the gov- 
ernment will be concentrated upon the re- 
construction of the country, the Mexican 
Federation of Labor and the Mexico City 
Federation of Trade Unions will launch an 
intense campaign in order to impress upon 
their affiliated organizations the obligations 
and responsibilities resting upon them in this 
period of reconstruction, and special efforts 
will be made to inspire faith and trust 
amongst the business men and employers 
as to the policy of the Mexican trade union 
movement, for it is realized that the flow of 


Hels Rae: 


This is a record for ~ 


SS 
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capital into Mexico, to open up new indus- 
tries and new enterprises, is needed if Mex- 
ico is to enter upon an.era of progress 
and prosperity. 


False Impression Given. 

“The prejudiced opinion of business men 
and employers as to the Mexican trade union 
movement is due to the fact that ‘irrespon- 
sible groups of organized workers are ex- 
ceedingly intransigent in their demands, but 
we want to assert most emphatically that 
the time, is gone when any group, union 
or organization can command the support 
and sanction of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor regardless of the reasonableness of 


‘their demands. 


“From now on, before any set of demands 
upon an employer is sanctioned by the Mex- 
ican Federation of Labor, a careful study 
will be made of all the factors entering into 
the situation, especially as to the effect of 
the demands upon the industry involved, and 


the demands will only be sanctioned if the 
study reveals that the industry will not be 
adversely affected. In other words, if the 
industry in question can afford to grant the 
demands without seriously impairing its pro- 
ductivity, the demands will be sanctioned. 
An indication of the effectiveness of this 
policy is the fact that in the past year 
petitions, demands and strikes have de- 
creased 60 per cent in the last six months in 
the Federal district. 


Not esponsible for Reds. 


“We again want to state most emphati- 
cally that it is unfair and malicious to judge 
the policies and acts of the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliated organizations 
by the policies and acts of the few groups 
and organizations calling themselves Com- 
munists. We can not be held responsible 
for the acts of workers’ organizations not 
affiliated with the Mexican Federation of 
Labor.” 


SIX MONTHS’ TRUCE ARRANGED BY GOVERNMENT IN BIG STRIKE 


OF NOVA SCOTIA COAL MINERS. 


By International La bor News Service. 


Montreal.—The Nova Scotia government, 
by adopting the expedient of a subsidy to 


the coal industry, and inducing the miners 


to accept wage cuts of 6 to 8 per cent, has 
brought about a-six months’ agreement be- 
tween the British Empire Steel Corporation 
and District No. 26 of the United Mine 
Workers, where 12,000 men have been job- 
less since March because of a strike. 


The government -promises that the com- 
mission to be appointed to examine the 
whole situation in the coal fields will bring 
in a report before the present agreement 
expires, and that in the light of such report 
it will use its good offices to have a new 
agreement effected. 

In view of the company’s contention that 


* vantage. 


it could not produce coal at a profit with- 
out a 10 per cent general cut in wage rates 
prevailing last year, the government under- 
takes to rebate one-fifth of the royalties it 
receives as owner of the mines for the six 
months’ period. 


While the temporary arrangement is more 
favorable to the company, which produces 
about 87 per cent of the Nova Scotia coal 
output, than it is to their employes, the 
miners have probably gained one tactical ad- 
With the government subsidizing 
the industry, it will be difficult for the cor- 
poration to refuse, as it has done in the 
past, an independent examination of the cost 
sheets on which it makes its demand for 
low wages. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


The Birth Controllers are reaching out to 
influence the labor movement if possible. 
To this end they have issued several leaf- 
lets, one of which, entitled “Unemployment 
and Birth Control,” deserves consideration. 


Towards the start of this pamphlet, they 
say: “Society is not organized so as to 
assure even every willing worker enough 
wages, during the course of his working 
life, so that he can take care of the every- 
day'‘needs of himself and his family from 
the time when he begins to work until his 
death.” 


If this is true, and it is true, then the con- 
clusion is: Society should be reorganized. 
It should be reorganized so that every will- 
ing worker will as a matter of fact, get 
enough work and wages to live comfortably. 
The labor unions should .be supported in 
their efforts to organize society on this 
basis. 


The Birth Controllers do not say this. 


Their conclusion is not directed towards the 
reorganization of society.. Their conclusion 
is a strange one, and an entirely different 
one. 

“Bvery baby born,” they say, 
compete for a job some day. If you do not 
suffer from that competition, it is simply 
because you have died before that baby has 
grown to the working age, but your children 
and those who succeed you in your trade 
union are going to suffer from it even if 
you do not.” 


Your baby is your enemy unless you die 
before it grows up to compete with you. 
Anyway, your child will suffer when it 
zrows up because of someone else’s child, so 
say the Birth Controllers. 


And what advice is offered? ‘‘The next 
time the boss tells you there are ten men 
at the gate looking for your job, remember’”’ 
these Birth Controllers advise you, “that 
those ten men are sons of fellow-workers 


“is going to 
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who had more children than the labor mar- 


ket could absorb.” 

Better advice would be to remember that 
they and ‘you are fellow-workers and human 
beings, and that all ought to establish jus- 
tice and fairness in the United States. 

After beginning with a recognition that 
what is wrong is the way society is or- 
ganized, the leaflet closes with telling the 
working people to remember, when wage 
cuts are threatened, that the fathers of the 
workers are really responsible, that birth 
control would be the cure now had it been 
practiced a generation ago, and that it 
would be the cure a generation hence if it 
were practiced now. 

So the advice of the Birth Controllers is 
to practice birth control now, and cure un- 


employment and poverty a generation hence. 

But they have made the admission that 
the fundamental wrong is the way society 
is organized. 

Why not, then, spend the generation re- 
constructing society? Why not spend it in 
organizing the working people, ridding the 
country of unemployment, raising wages, re- 
ducing the cost of living and establishing 
industrial democracy? 

To fall back on birth control is to despair. 
It is to despair of the whole labor move- 
ment. It is to despair of unions, legisla- 
tion, education and co-operation. For this 
very reason, the birth control movement is 
a_knife in the back of the labor movement. 
Because if the labor movement despairs, 
TIS. LOST. 


50,000 WORKERS TO BE AT LABOR DAY CELEBRATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY UNIONS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The annual Labor Day 
celebration will be held Monday, September 
7, at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., the military au- 
thorities providing the grounds, which face 
the upper harbor, and also the entertain- 
ment. This will be the fourth year of the 
Labor Day festival there and the arrange- 
ments committee has prepared for a crowd 
of 50,000. It is probable that nowhere will 
labor’s hosts have a more beautiful setting 
to celebrate their day. 


Among the speakers invited are Governor 
Smith, Mayor Hylan, James P. Noonan, 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Admiral Charles P. 
Plunkett and General Summerall. 

There will be sham _ battles, infantry 
maneuvers, chemical warfare exhibition, 
airplane stunts and athletic games for the 
audience and prizes for boys and girls as 
well as the adults. Among the exhibitions 
will be a polo game between army teams. 


THE KINGDOM OF FORD! 


Henry Ford has bought an airplane fac- 
tory. He owns two automobile plants and 
controls indirectly two more. He owns a 
railroad, coal mines, forests, iron mines, 
glass factories and other things. Over these 
things he, or some regent, is absolute boss. 

If Henry Ford exercised politically the 
power he exercises industrially, he would be 
a king, or an emperor—some kind of an 
autocrat. He might be benevolent in his 
rulership, but he would have the power to 
be otherwise There would be great protest 
among free men against such a vast and 
unlimited power 

Henry Ford is a tremendous success as a 
producer of things in enormous quantities. 
He is a factor in the evolution of industry, 


perhaps beyond our present ability to un- 
derstand. He does not want merely to make 
big profits, but he kes them just the 
same. He does not want to be the arbiter 
of the destinies of millions of men and 
women, but he is pust the same. 

Sooner or later Americans have got to 
grapple intelligently with this great question 


. of industrial autocracy and find the way by 


This 
That 


which democracy may take its place. 
is no condemnation of what exists. 
came from definite causes. _ 

But unless men can carry democracy into 
industry there will shortly cease to be any 
democracy that means anything in the lives 
of the great masses of the people. We live 
in an industrial age. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE WORKERS KILLED AT COAL MINES 
DURING JUNE. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Accidents at coal 
mines in the United States in June resulted 
in 145 deaths among the employes, accord- 
ing to information received from state mine 
inspectors by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce. The fatality rate, 
based on the month’s production of 44,971,- 
000 tons of coal, was 3.22 per million tons, 
as compared with 4.16 deaths per million 
tons in June, 1924. Seventeen of the 145 
fatalities were due to a mine explosion at 


Sturgis, Ky., on June 8. In June last year 
14 lives were lost in an explosion at Wilkes-. 
Barre, Pa. 

Reports made to the Bureau of Mines 


covering bituminous mines throughout the 


country showed 95 fatal accidents in June. 
As the output of bituminous coal in June 
was 37,167,000 tons, the fatality rate was 
2.56 per million tons. The corresponding 
rate for June a year ago was 3.44, while 
the average rate for June over a 10-year 
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period, 1915-1924, was 3.58, thus indicating a 


marked improvement in June of the pres- 
ent year. 


The reports for anthracite mines in Penn- 
sylvania showed 50 fatalities in June, which, 
based on a production of 7,804,000 tons, rep- 
resents a per-million-ton fatality rate of 6.41, 
as compared with 7.14 for June last year 
and 7.23 for the month of June during the 
ten years 1915-1924. 


Accident records covering the first half 
of 1925 show a loss of 1,089 lives in the 
coal mining industry, which is 239 less than 
the number of deaths during the first six 
months of 1924. The fatality rate for Janu- 
ary-June, 1925, based on the half-year’s pro- 
duction of 279,949,000 tons of coal, was there- 
fore 3.89 per million tons, as compared with 
4.73 for the corresponding period last year 
—a reduction of about 18 per cent during 
the present year. 


SOCIAL SERVICE OF UNIONS. 


(An Editorial in The American Federationist for August.) 


Because the trade unions organize a most 
.elemental force in human life, the effects 
of its undertakings extend into practically 
all relations of life. The social service of 
the union is something that is most inade- 
quately appreciated and yet what the union 
has done in lifting social standards and in 
furthering an understanding of justice. be- 
tween men is of incalculable value to pro- 
gressive betterment. 


The first demands of unions, higher wages 
and a shorter work-day, are keys to human 
welfare. Wage increases mean infinitely 
more than mere equitable distribution of the 
proceeds of production. They mean more 
equitable participation in life opportunities 
-—hbetter homes, clothing, food, a lightening 
of anxiety of the heads of the family, bet- 
ter opportunities for the children; opportuni- 
ty for recreation that sustains creative abil- 
ity and in all that gives breadth and content 
to living. 


The shorter work-day means reasonable 
regulation of the work period, so as to con- 
serve physical and creative energy and to 
provide opportunity for the interests in life 
necessary to normal, intelligent humans. 


The demand of the union that workers be 
given protection against hazards of produc- 
tion has brought compensation legislation to 
assure his family the means to Carry on in 


an emergency. Workmen’s compensation has 
a tremendous stabilization effect in the lives 
of workers. 


By forcing wrongs upon public attention 
and demanding remedial legislation, labor 
has written into the ideals of our country 
higher standards of political and economic 
social justice. Labor-has steadily demanded 
equal suffrage for all citizens, factory in- 
spection and sanitation, labor bureaus for 
the gathering of data to make it possible to 
base policies upon facts instead of guess, 
the prohibition of child labor and the pro- 
tection of women workers. 


Second to no other achievement of unions, 
has been its effective insistence upon edu- 
cation opportunities. Its first demand was 


- for free public schools for children and com- 


pulsory education laws, which has been fol- 
lowed by a developing understanding that 
educational opportunities ought to parallel 
life and efforts to increase opportunities for 
adult education. 


The union, by keeping the road of oppor- 
tunity open, has helped to prevent the 
crystallization of class barriers which would 
have frustrated all democratic ideals and 
purposes. It has demonstrated its efficiency 
as an agency for social betterment. It has 
been an essential factor in raising national 
standards of living. ‘ 


KANSAS CITY CHURCHES. 


Christian Science Church. 


Congregational Church, 


Church. 


Catholic 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK OF ORGANIZED 
WOMEN IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Wages and hours of work of organized 
women in New York State are presented 
for the first time in industrial history in 
a survey made by the Bureau of Women 
in Industry and issued by Industrial Com- 
missioner James A. Hamilton of the New 
York State Department of Labor. The re- 
port (Bulletin No. 136) publishes the union 
scale of wages and hours of labor in ef- 
fect for 39,893 women members or trade 
unions in time work trades. Union rates 
are shown for eleven cities throughout the 
state and represent the garment, hat and 


cap, fur, leather, textile and upholstery in- — 


dustries, printing and publishing, hotel and 
restaurant and theatrical attendant work. 

A 40 hour week was found in one of the 
branches of the women’s garment indus- 
try. A 44 hour scale was quite consistent- 
ly shown in the garment, hat and cap, leath- 
er and fur, textile, upholstery and job 
printing industries. Newspaper printing 
showed a 48 and 45 hour week to be in 
force. An hour scale of 54 a week ap- 
peared in only one trade, hotel and res- 
taurant work. 


The report further shows that only 14 
per cent of the women working under union 
agreement in manufacturing industries 
were employed in a piece rate basis. Or- 
ganized women in time work trades, there- 
fore, form a very large proportion of all 
the organized women for whom a union 
scale is in effect. The upstate cities in- 
vestigated show a contrast to New York 
City in the matter of time and piece work, 
the upstate localities showing a far larger 
proportion of piece rate scales in effect 
than New York City. 


The highest wage rates reported were 
found in the printing trades and the cloth- 
ing trades—$60 per week for women print- 
ers and proof readers employed in news- 
paper offices in New York City, and $55 


per week for women Bonnaz ambidlderehe. 
also in New York City. The range in the 
printing trades was from $42 to $60 -for 
printers, $16 to $30 for press feeders, and 
$13 to $42 for bindery workers. Clothing 
trade rates ranged from $15. to $55 on. gar- 
ments; $27 to $50 for hat and cap makers; 
$17.50 to $35 for fur and leather workers, 
and $14 to $34 for pocketbook makers. 


Textile wage rates ranged from $16.56 
on knit goods to $39 per week on silk 
goods; upholstery workers, $32 to $36.75; 


waitresses $10 to $15 plus meals; and dress- 


ers in the theater, $16 to $54.50. 


Calling attention to these figures, in a 
news bulletin of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Miss’ Elizabeth Christ- 
man, secretary-treasurer of the league, com- 
ments upon the difference between the 
wages of these organized women and previ- 
ously reported wage rates of women in in- 
dustrial occupations in general, where the 
median wage rate is $12 and less per week 


in most of the states for which figures are — 


available; in other words, a majority of 
the women, where unorganized women are 
included in the figures, receive. $42, a week 
or less. 


The inauiry by the New York State Labor 
Department was undertaken in answer to a 
general interest in the question of wage 
and hour standards achieved’ by’ women 
trade unionists in that state. The report 
points out that in spite of well recognized 
difficulties in its path, trade unionism 
among women has attained considerable 
proportions in recent years. The scales re- 
ported are not only evidence of the wage 
and hour conditions representative of one 
important group of women workers but in 
addition constitute a basis of comparison 
for rate setting and adjusting in trades: in 
which women are unorganized. 


s 


CONVENTION CALL! 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July’ 25, 1925. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are. hereby notified that, in pur- 
suance of the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Forty-fifth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 


Labor will be held at Steeplechase Pier,. 
N. J., beginning 10 o’clock ~ 


Atlantic City, 
Monday morning, October 5, 1925, and will 


continue in session from day to day until 


the business of the convention shall have 
been completed. 


Representation. 
Representation in the convention will be 
om the following basis: From national or 
international unions, for less than 4,000 
members, one delegate; 4,000 or more, two 
delegates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 


\ 


16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or 
more, five delegates;. 64,000 or more, six 
delegates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, 
and so on; 
state federations, and from local trade 
unions not having a national or interna- 
tional union, and from. federal labor unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be. entitled’ to represen- 
tation must have obtaineda certificate of 
affiliation (charter), at. least’ one month 


prior to the convention; ‘and: no person will 


be recognized as a delegate who is not a 
member in good standing’ of the organiza- 
tion ke is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers; who: are 


not members of, or eligible to membership | 


in other trade unions are eligible as dele- 
cates from Federal Labor Unions. 
Delegates must be elected at least two 


and from central bodies © and > 
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weeks previous to the convention, and their 
names forwarded to the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor immediate- 
ly after their election. 


Delegates are not entitled to seats in the 
convention unless the tax of their organ- 
ization has been paid in full to August 31, 


1925. Me ey 


The principles which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor espouses and has always 


championed are just as sound, vital and 
constructive today as they were when they 
were formulated and originally proclaimed. 
They are the simple principles of justice, 
humanity, fairness and common honesty. It 
is our opinion that we can best serve the 
masses of the people and thus promote the 
general welfare of humankind through a 
redeclaration of labor’s aims, purposes and 
policies and through the giving of new life, 
lustre and vitality to the ideals to which 


KANSAS CITY THEATRES. 


Century. ; Mainstreet. Newman. 
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it aspires through a rededication of our 
movement to those fundamental verities 
upon which the American Federation of 
Labor so immovably rests. 


The convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which convenes at Atlantic 
City on October 5, 1925, presents a most 
excellent opportunity. for study, research 
and the formulation of future policies. The 
officers and delegates in attendance at the 
convention can make a searching analysis 
of existing economic conditions and they 
can plan for the future in a comprehensive 
and broad-visioned way. Through the adop- 
tion of a progressive and constructive pro- 
gram the organized workers everywhere 
will be inspired to put forth increased ef- 
forts in the work of organization and the 
unorganized workers will be attracted to 
our banner through the hope of the help 
and protection which we have to offer them. 


We earnestly hope that. each and every 
organization entitled to representation will 
be represented. Let every affiliated organ- 
ization be represented in the convention by 
the full and complete number of delegates 
to. which the organization is entitled. We 
urge this because of the educational bene- 
fit which will come to those who may be 
privileged to attend and because the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the organized 
labor movement needs the advice, assistance 
and the personal co-operation of the chosen 
representatives of all affiliated bodies. 


Therefore, the importance of our move- 
ment, the duty of the hour and for the fu- 
ture, demand that every organization en- 
titled to representation shall send its full 
quota of delegates to the Atlantic. City 
convention, October 5, 1925. 


Credentials. 
Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to 


SRS NESE iy 


SE NESS Ses SoS 
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affiliated unions. The original credential 
should be given to the delegate-elect and 
the duplicate forwarded to the American 
Federation of Labor office, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The committee on credentials will meet 
at the headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor six days previous to the 
opening of the convention, and will report 
immediately upon the opening thereof at 
Atlantic City, hence secretaries will observe 
the necessity of mailing the duplicate cre- 
dentials of their respective delegates at the 
earliest possible moment to Washington, 
Dic: 


Resolutions—Time Limit. 


Upder the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character 
or propositions to change any provision of 
the constitution cannot be introduced after 
the second day’s session without unanimous 
consent. 


Ghiswancent | 
Under the law no grievance can be con- 
sidered by the convention which has been 


decided by a previous convention, except 
upon the recommendation of the executive 


council, nor will any grievance be consid- - 


ered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and 
attempted to adjust the~ same. 


Headquarters. 


The headquarters of the executive coun- 
cil will be at the Strand Hotel. 


Railroad Rates. 


Upon our application for a reduction in 
railroad. rates for the benefit of the dele- 
gates and visitors to the convention, we 
are advised that the rate of fare and one- 
half for the round trip will be granted, pro- 
vided there are at least 250 delegates or 


see SE RS SES 


HOTEL ab netic anetaae KANSAS CIT Y, ; CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. 
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visitors holding certificates (not. receipts), 
which may be obtained at the railroad of- 
fices when the going tickets are purchased, 
and where the amount paid for the ticket is 
not less than 67 cents. These certificates 
should be turned in by delegates when pre- 
senting their credentials. An agent dele- 
gated by the railroads will validate the 
certificates, but no certificates will be val- 
idated by the agent until there are 250 cer- 
tificates in his possession. Only certificates 
showing the purchase of through tickets 
to Atlantic City will be validated. 

Under the certificate plan the regular 
one-way far is paid for the going ticket. 
The validated certificate presented to the 
‘ticket agent when purchasing the return 
ticket will entitle the holder of the cer- 
tificate to a reduction of one-half the reg- 
ular fare. _ 

The railroads will not allow more than 
seven selling dates for going tickets. We 
have designated as the selling dates for 
going tickets: September 26, 27, 30; Oc- 
tober 1, 2, 3, 4. September 26 and 27 will 
take care of the delegates from Pacific 
Coast cities to the department conventions. 
Delegates to the department conventions 
from interior cities, such as Denver, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and Chicago, should confer with the 
ticket agents in their localities to arrange 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY 
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for the purchase of tickets so that the 
certificates will bear the authorized dates. 
Certificates dated before September 26 or 
September 28 and 29 or later than October 
4 will not be validated. Delegates should 
determine if certificates may be secured at 
their starting point, if not, they should ar- 
range to purchase tickets from the nearest 
point at which certificates may be secured. 
Every delegate and visitor to the conven- 
tion should secure a certificate when pur- 
chasing through tickets to Atlantic City. 


Certificates will be validated October 3 
and 9 and will be honored for the purchase 
of return tickets up to and including Oc- 
tober 21. Ms 

If there be any further information re- 
garding the convention, or arrangements 
for convenience of the delegates, it will 
be communicated in a later circular or 
through the American Federationist. 

Fraternally yours, (Signed by the Execu- 
tive Council). Wm. Green, President; 
Frank Morrison, Secretary; James Duncan, 
First Vice-President; Frank Duffy, Second 
Vice-President; T. A. Rickert, Third Vice- 
President; Jacob Fischer, Fourth Vice- 
President; Matthew Woll, Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent; Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice-President; 
James Wilson, Seventh Vice-President; 
James P. Noonan, Bighth Vice-President; 
Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer. 


IN CANADIAN HOMES. 


By A. J. Haydon, 
Labor’s Canadian Correspondent. 


“Electrical energy, once a luxury, has, in Ontario, been so reduced in cost that it has 
become a common commodity for the service of all. 


“IT IS THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE MADE USABLE FOR THE PEOPLE BY 


THE PEOPLE.” 


The above declaration, made recently by 
Sir Adam Beck, chairman of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, is 
no idle dream, nor is it a pronouncement 
of a theorist. It is an actual accomplish- 
ment and can be verified upon inquiry to 
any of the 386 municipalities now operating 
hydro-electrical plants in the _ industrial 
province of Ontario. 


The basic conception of the whole munici- 
pally-owned electrical undertaking as admin- 
istered by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission is a partnership of municipalities 
formed to obtain power at cost, each mu- 
nicipality paying its proportion of the cost 
for the service received. The commission, 
acting as agent and trustee for the munici- 
palities, exercises both administrative and 
constructional functions, and by application 
of the principles adopted has evolved a well- 
defined and successful working policy for 


the development, transmission and distribu- 


tion of hydro-electrical power under munici- 
pal ownership. 
Marvelous Development. 

In 1910 the commission commenced the 
delivery of power with an initial load of 
less than 1,000 horsepower. This has stead- 
ily increased until now the commission is 


distributing 750,000 horsepower and the end 
is not yet. No less than 24 water powers, 
30 hydraulic generating plants, and over 60 
electrical distributing systems have been 
purchased. 

The commission now operates electrical 
power undertakings which, when fully de- 
veloped, will have a potentiality of over 
1,000,000 horsepower. The length of the 
high-tension transmission lines alone of the 
commission’s great transmission net work 
aggregates over 3,500 miles. The Queens- 
ton-Chippewa power development, utilizing 
a head of 350 feet on the Niagara River, is 
the largest individual hydro-electrical light 
plant in the world. The total investment 
in the hydro-electrical undertaking now ag- 
gregates over $250,000,000. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
hydro-electrical municipal undertaking is 
that no citizen of Ontario is or has been 
taxed in connection with it. 


Getting “Juice” at Cost. 


With the exception of provincial grants 
towards the construction of rural distribu- 
tion systems, every portion of the cost is 
fully met in the bills paid by consumers of 
the electrical energy—and by them alone. 
THOSE WHO RECEIVE THE SERVICE 
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ne A. P. Haydon, 


Canadian Correspondent of 
Labor. 


ARE THE ONLY ONES WHO PAY FOR IT, 
AND SUCH PAYMENTS ARE MADE IN 
CONFORMITY WITH A SYSTEM OF 
CHARGING THAT PERMITS AN ANNUAL 
ADJUSTMENT WITH CONSUMERS ON 
THE BASIS OF POWER AT COST. 


Perhaps the best method of illustrating 
what this great municipally-owned venture 
means to the average worker—and why he 
so strongly advocates it—is by showing its 
actual application in his household. 


For this purpose, let us take the writer’s 
household. He resides in a nine-room house 
at Ottawa and his family comprises his wife, 
six children and himself. Here is installed 
all modern electrical appliances, including a 
stove, toaster, hot water heater, washing ma- 
chine, irons, vacuum cleaner, heater, fan 
and curlers, in addition to lighting; yet the 
average electrical bill is less than $4 per 
month. 


Haydon Cites His Bill. 


A copy of the bill for the month of April, 
1925, the biggest during the present year, 
is herewith given: 


Total consumption, kilowatt hours.... . 470 
2,200 sq. ft. of floor area at 3c per 100. 
sq. ft. (or, in other words, service 
CHATS OS) sis cow eben ate Ree $0.66 
66 kilowatt hours at 2c per kw hr.. 1.32 
66 kilowatt hours at ic per kw. hr.. .66 
338 kilowatt hours at %c per kw. hr.. 1.69 
470 kilowatt hours—Gross bill......... $4.33 
Less..10% cash) discountige . boda. tlie. 43 
Net COUN He coh sda Rea CU ey ye $3.90 


ad 
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This equals a little more than 1.2¢c per 
kilowatt hour, or slightly higher than the 
average for the city of Ottawa, which is 
given at 1.1c per kilowatt hour in the 1924 
report of the Hydro-Hlectrical Power Com- 
mission. 


Small Consumer Safeguarded. -— 


Rates of other representative “hydro” 
municipalities are: Toronto, 1.93c; Hamil- 


ton, 1.73c; London, 1.67¢c; Windsor, 2.20c;, 
Brantford, 1.54c; Kitchener, 1.67c; Peter- 
boro, 2.59c; St. Catherines, 1.75c; Guelph, 


1.97c; Niagara Falls, 1.35c, and Galt, 1.56c. 


Floor space governs the rates and the 
family residing in the small house pays a 
correspondingly lesser amount than the one 
residing in the larger one. In other words, 
rates are determined on the principle of the 
ability to pay. 


An explanation of the above bill, perhaps, | 


will make it more easily understood. The 
charge of the floor area of 2,200 square feet 
is 66c per month, or 3c per every 100 square 
feet. The consumption rate is based upon 
this floor area and is chargeable as follows: 
For all consumption up to 3 kilwoatt hours 
per month for each 100 square feet of floor 
area, 2c per kilowatt hour (in this case, 66 
kilowatt hours at 2c per kilowatt hour, 


$1.82); for a further consumption up to 3. 


kilowatt hours per month for each 100 
square feet of floor area, lc per kilowatt 
hour (in this case, 66 kilowatt hours at lc 
per kilowatt hour, 66c); for all remaining 
consumption, 4c per kilowatt hour (in this 
case, 338 kilowatt hours at %c per kilowatt 
hour, $1.69). Gross Dill, $4.33. 


If paid within ten days a discount of 10% 
is allowed, making the net bill for the month 
of April, 1925, $3.90. One or two other fea- 
tures should be noted. 
rental and the minimum floor area is 1,000 
square feet and the minimum bill is 50c per 
month. 


How Business Men Benefit. 


Commercial and industrial rates are in 
like proportion, the average cost in Oftawa 
being $13.72 per horsepower for the year 
1924. 


Compare these rates with those prevailing 
in your locality and you will then know 
why the people of Ontario are so strongly 
in favor of public ownership—so much so 
that no political party has yet come out in 
the open and opposed it. 


However, despite this wonderful achieve- 
ment, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
has been the object of many and varied at- 
tacks, one of the most recent being by 
Samuel S. Weyer of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, details of which appeared in Labor at 
the time. 


Economists, so- Ganed: prove day after day, 


to their own satisfaction at least, and per- 
haps to that of their employers, that public 
ownership and operation of electrical power 
enterprises is a dismal failure. In the 
process of deducting this proof they never 
fail to bring Ontario’s hydro into the lime- 


There is no meter — 


—— | 
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light, because they admit it is the biggest 
thing of its kind on the continent. 


Sir Adam’s Unanswered Question. 
But Sir Adam Beck recently summed. it 
all up when he said: 
“Let every citizen of each ‘hydro’ munici- 
pality ask himself or herself: ‘Have the in- 
terests which are opposed to our hydro- 


electrical undertakings ever done anything 
which has been of benefit to our munici- 
palities?’ ” 

The answer unquestionably is in the nega- 
tive, for under the present system in Ontario 
THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE IS MADE 
USABLE FOR THE PEOPLE BY THE 
PEOPLE. 


ANTI-STRIKE LAWS UNCONSTITUTIONAL.. 
, By William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 


Ever so often we hear appeals from the 
anti-union people of our country that con- 
gress should pass some law that could pre- 
vent cessations of work by underpaid and 
overworked employes. 


Now comes the statement that congress 

will be asked in the next session to enact 
a law that will prevent strikes. It is strange 
that so many people, especially those in 
public life, know so little about the consti- 
tution of the United States or the supreme 
court decisions on matters pertaining to 
labor. <Any law that prohibits employes 
from quitting work singly or collectively 
would be a violation of the thirteenth 
amendment, which prohibits involuntary 
servitude. It would also be in conflict with 
the fourteenth amendment, which assures 
freedom of contract. 


| Nevertheless labor has found out that it 
must oppose any proposition that has for its 
purpose the restriction of the activities of 
the wage earners because of the danger of 
inserting some clause that would give to 
unfriendly courts the powers fhat they 
sometimes assume but do not hold under the 
constitution. 


It might be well to quote some of the 
decisions of the supreme court. June 11, 
1923, in declaring unconstitutional the 
Kansas court of industrial relations act, 


which provided for compulsory arbitration, — 


the United States supreme court unanimous- 
ly said: 

“It has never been supposed, since the 
adoption of the constitution, that the busi- 
ness of the butcher, or the baker, the tailor, 
the woodchopper, the mining operator or 
the miner was clothed with such a public 
interest that the price of his product or his 
wages could be fixed by state regulation. It 
is true that in the days of the early common 
law an omnipotent parliament did regulate 
prices and wages as it chose, and occasion- 
ally a colonial legislature sought to exercise 
the same power; but nowadays one does not 
devote one’s property or business to the pub- 
lic use or clothe it with a public interest 
merely because one makes commodities for, 
and sells to, the public in the common call- 
ings of which those above mentioned are 
instances. 


“Tf, as in effect, contended by counsel for 
the state, the common callings are clothed 
with a public interest by a mere legislative 
declaration, which necessarily authorized 


full and comprehensive regulation within 
legislative discretion, there must be a revo- 
lution in the relation of government to gen- 
eral business. This will be running the pub- 
lic interest argument into the ground, to 
use a phrase of Mr. Justice Bradley when 
characterizing a similarly extreme conten- 
tion. It will be impossible to reconcile such 
results with the freedom of contract and of 
labor secured by the fourteenth amend- 
ment.” 

The supreme court said that the Kansas 
court: of industrial relations act was de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground that 


.it “curtails the right of the employer on 


the one hand and of the employe on the 
other to contract about his affairs.” 


In a decision declaring the woman’s mini- 
mum wage law unconstitutional, the su- 
preme court held: 

“The statute now under consideration is 
attacked upon the ground that it authorized 
an unconstitutional interference with the 


SS 
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freedom of contract included within the 
guaranties of the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment. That the right to contract 
about one’s affairs is a part of the liberty 
of the individual protected by this clause is 
settled by the decisions of this court and is 
no longer open to question. Within this 
liberty are contracts of employment of labor. 
In making such contracts, generally speak- 
ing, the parties have an equal right to ob- 
tain from each other the best terms they 
can as the result of private bargaining.” 


Seventeen years ago the supreme court, 
in a decision on what was known as the 
Adair blacklist case, said: 


“The right of a person to sell his labor 
upon such terms as he deems proper is in 
its essence the same as the right of the 
purchaser of labor to prescribe the condi- 
tions upon which he will accept such labor 
from the persons offering to sell. . . In 
all such particulars the employer and em- 
ploye have equality of right, and any legisla- 
tion that disturbs that equality is an arbi- 
trary interference with the liberty of con- 
tract which no government can legally 
justify in a free land. 


“Included in the right of personal liberty 
and the right of private property—partaking 
of the nature of each—is the right to make 
contracts for the acquisition of property. 
Chief among such contracts is that of per- 
sonal employment, by which labor and other 
services are exchanged for money or other 
forms of property. If this right be struck 
down or arbitrarily interfered with, there is 
a substantial impairment of liberty in the 
long-established constitutional sense. The 
right is as essential to the laborer as to 
the capitalist, to the poor as to the rich; for 
the vast majority of persons have no other 
honest way to begin to acquire property 
save by working for money.” 

After quoting from certain laws that had 
been held constitutional, such as a state 
statute requiring miners’ wages should be 


paid before screening the coal, the redemp- 


tion in cash of store orders issued in pay- 


ment of wages, regulating the time within 
which wages shall be paid to employes in 
certain specified industries, and other cases 
of like import and effect, the supreme court 
said: 

“In none of the statutes thus sustained 
was the liberty of employer or employe to 
fix the amount of wages the one was willing 
to pay and the other willing to receive in- 
terfered with. Their tendency and purpose 
was to prevent unfair and perhaps fraudu- 
lent methods in the payment of wages and 
in no sense can they be said to be, or to 
furnish a precedent for, wage-fixing 
statutes.” 


The decisions very clearly emphasize 
that neither congress nor any state legisla- 
ture can pass legislation that would compel 
men and women to work against their will. 
Apparently the only answer is that it is 
being used for propaganda purposes because 
it cannot be believed that the president of 
the United States or his advisers are not 
aware of the decisions of the supreme court. 


Labor is as much opposed to strikes as 
the employers or what is Weeds termed 
the public. But it does not believe that it 
should be sacrificed on the altar of greed 
for the benefit of either the employers or 
the artificially-made public. 


The supreme court has thrown aside the 
screen behind which this mythical public 
hides when it says as quoted above: 

“.,. . But nowadays one does not devote 
one’s property or business to the public use 
or clothe it with a public interest merely 
because one makes commodities for, and 
sells to, the public.” 

It is hoped that the labor press will en- 
deavor to acquaint its readers with the fact 
that the talk of enacting compulsory arbi- 
tration and anti-strike laws is contrary to 
the constitution of the United States accord- 
ing to the supreme court. 


“{ DIDN’T KNOW.” 
By Kate Richards O’Hare. 


Into what luxury does America pour most 
of her sheckles? Movies, chewing gum, base- 
ball, cigarettes, lip-sticks, colleges, army or 
navy? Three guesses and you will miss it a 
mile. 


Wrong, it’s CRIME! 

It is not the movie star who weeps glyc- 
erine tears into our thrill hungry hearts, 
nor the flapper who flaps and chews gum, 
nor the jellybean who inhales, nor the college 
student who communes with Freud, nor the 
worshippers of Babe Ruth, nor the army 
that struts, nor the navy that swanks that 
consumes the nation’s wealth. It is the 
machinery of administering law that takes 
the largest slice of our national bank ac- 
count. 4 

Mr. William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company of New York is 


quoted as saying: “It is worth repeatifig that 
the great bulk of the moneys collected by 


means of taxation is not devoted, as popularly 


supposed, to the maintainance of armies and 
navies. The average annual expenditure in 
this single country devoted to the attempt 
to prevent crime and to the prosecution and 
punishment of lawbreakers would twice re- 
build all the fleets of the world and pay the 
current expenses of any three governments. 


The tired trade unionist gets so tired every 
time any one mentions taxes, or civic respon- 
sibility, or an intelligent interest in public 
affairs that he straightway buries his head 
in the sands of ignorance and indifference, 
and lies down to pleasant dreams in the 
midst of horrible: realities. The average 
trades unionist gets terribly excited over 
Babe Ruth’s batting averages and he will sit 
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With his ear glued to the radio for hours 
listening to drivel, but the government of his 
city, state and nation are as far from him as 
the planet Mars, and the methods used to 
spend the taxes he creates are deep, dark 
mysteries. Many a citizen who curses the 
high cost of living and groans and wails 
when he pays his taxes is blissfully ignorant 
of every. thing involved in the administra 
tion of the most expensive department of 
our democratic government, the administra- 
tion of law. 


Just what do you know about your police 
department? Have you ever been inside 
your jail, or even in smelling distance of it? 
Did you ever take a good look at the con- 
stables, bailiffs, turnkeys and jailers whose 
wages you help pay? Do you know what 
kind of men are judges in your lower courts? 
Do you know anything about the county 
work-house or the sheriff, of his deputies? 
Have you ever seen te inside of your state 
and wardens? Do you know anything about 
the kind of men who are guards, officials 
and wardens?,Do you know anything about 
the kind of work the prisoners do, or where 
the products are sold, or their effects on free 
labor, or who is getting the profits on the 
labor of your convicts? Do you have any idea 
what.all this costs, how much it adds to the 
cost of your living, and just how much real 
efficiency you are getting for all the good, 
hard earned money that the working class 
pays taxes? 


Oh! certainly, every one knows your posi- 
tion. Of course you are too busy to bother 
with such things. It keeps you humping to 
earn a living, and you don’t like being made 
uncomfortable by coming in contact with 
the sordid, ugly things of life. Realism is 
so much more interesting on the stage, and 
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the movies give you all the information you 
need about crime and justice and that sort 
of thing. And it is so much more interest- 
ing to keep clear of dirty politices. 


Certainly and the politicians and grafters 
who are making their millions by exploiting 
convict labor agree with you. They are 
perfectly safe and happy as long as your 
only interest is in the sport page of the news- 
paper and jurisdictional fights in the union. 
But the jails and work-houses are run by 
men whom you would not hire to run a 
peanut stand, nor trust to care for an alley- 
cat. The lower courts as a rule are manned 
by men whose mentality, efficiency and char- 
acter might possibly fit them for dog-catch- 
ers. Our prisons and penitentiaries are the 
composite of everything that is vile, inhu- 
man, vicious and utterly stupid. The whole 
machinery of law enforcement groans and 
creaks and breaks down in every real emer- 
gency; crime is increasing by jumps; and 
law enforcement and punishment eats up a 
bigger slice of our public revenues every 
year. But the tired workingman is not con- 
cerned by tiresome things, and his mind is 
quite unsoiled by sordid facts and his hands 
clean of dirty politics. 


And it is only in the United States where 
labor has more power than in any other coun- 
try, where suffrage is universal for men and 
women, and where tired citizens are too tired 
vict labor for private profit exists, and con- 
vict labor for private jrofit exists, and con- 
vict made goods are flaunted in the market 
place_and bought and used by members of 
organized labor. 


Henry Ford in an interview some years 
ago said that human beings as a rule are 
not bad, or vicious or corrupt; that we are 
simply careless and plain stupid, and that 
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more social crimes ean be laid at the door 
of the phrase “I didn’t think,” and he should 
have added “I didn’t know,” than to any 
other words in the human language. And 
he is right. There is no widespread dis- 
honesty, viciousness, corruption and lack of 
decent standards of behavior among the 
working classes. Human beings as a whole 
are “fair to middling” but we don’t think 
and we don’t know the most fundamental 
facts concerning the business of living, and 
they are led like sheep. to the shambles by 
the very few who do think and do know, but 
who are vicious, corrupt and unscrupulous. 


Of nothing in our modern life do we know 
and think so little as of our prisons. They 
are places of mystery, taboo to the average 
citizen, walled about by stone, barred by 
steel, overhung by a sinister mist of secrecy 
and sham. And shut behind the stone 
walls, where public opinion never ventures, 
are about two hundred thousand human 
beings, who because we believe that work is 
a fit punishment for wrong-doing, have labor 
power ripe for exploitation. And naturally 
Yankee ingenuity has found ways and means 
of making this labor not only piously pun- 
ishment providing, but profitable as well. 


Keeping pace with the modern industrial 
development the gentle art of extracting 
profits from prison labor has advanced from 
the old, crude, wasteful methods to scien- 
tifically managed mass production. Twenty- 
five years ago the mission of teaching bad 
people “habits of industry’? was a small part 
of the manufacturing industry of this coun- 
try. It was an insignificant, chaotic, dog-eat- 
dog, devil-take-the-hindmost scramble be- 
tween political contractors. Prison factories 
were badly equipped, worse managed and 
produced. only very low grade goods. 


But such conditions could not continue in 
our highly. specialized and scientifically man- 
aged industrial world. The same social 
forces that created the other great trusts 
also created the prison labor trust and 
launched it on the troubled sea of “political 
fixing.’ And while the average citizen has 
been busy trying to solve his individual 
problems the prison labor contractors, act- 
ing as a unit, have been just as busy cor- 
rupting legislatures and officials, getting its 
grip on all branches of government, extend- 
ing its spheres of influence, and riveting the 
ball and chain of excessive taxation on the 
producing classes. 


Today the prison labor trust is the most 
perfectly organized industry in the world. 
It wields tremendous power in what the late 
Woodrow Wilson called the “Invisible Gov- 
ernment,” controls elected officials, shapes 
the policies of political parties, oils the 


wheels of political machinery, and dominates » 


through its tremendous. advertising appro- 
priations the policies of many trade papers, 
and through the co-operation of the retail 
merchants practically every great newspaper 
in the country. It retains eminent lawyers 
on its staffs, floats stock issues, donates 
liberally to religious, social service and 
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charitable organizations, and controls and 


. finances most of the prison reform societies. 


It maintains highly skilled and extravagant- 
ly paid publicity bureaus and political lob- 


-bies—in. fact it does all of the things that 


other great trusts do—and in many instances 
does them better. 


. The prison labor trust continon) its activ- 
ities largely to the production of work cloth- 
ing. The Reliance Manufacturing Company, 
the king-pin of the trust, and its subsidiaries 


made more than 16,000,000 work shirts in 


the 17 prison factories it controls during 
123. David Oberman, Salant & Salant, 
Worthy Manufacturing Company, Sterling 


Manufacturing Company and other smaller 


units produced as many shirts, and in ad- 
dition millions: of overalls, workmen’s and 
boy’s trousers, underwear and women’s house 
dresses. 


Merchants ‘who do not think, and do not 


. Know distributed all. of these millions of 


prison made garments, blind to the fact that 
every one of them’ helped to demoralize a 
great industry and take the bread out of the 
mouths of decent, law abiding citizens, who 
were also their potential customers. Every 
merchant who helped to distribute ‘these 
prison made garments thought he was mak- 
ing money because he bought them a few 
cents cheaper, but every cent he gained in 


cut prices he lost in excessive taxes, while | 


he betrayed his own trade. Every one of 
these prison made garments were purchased 
and worn by workers, many of them organ- 
ized workers who betrayed the principles of 
trade unionisms, scabbed at the counter on 
fellow unionists, and by so doing supported 
the corrupt politician and the convict labor 
contractor. 


Does it pay to be one of the “I didn’t 


thinks”? 


DON’T BE A MULE. 


Two fool jack mules—say, get this dope— - 


Were tied together with a piece of rope. 

Said one to the other, “You come my way, 

While I take a nibble from this new-mown 
hay.” 

“T won't,” said the other. 
me, 

For I, too, have some hay, you see.’ 


“You come with 


So they got nowhere—just pawed up dirt, 

And, oh, by golly, that rope did hurt. 

Then they faced about, these stubborn 
mules, 

And said, ‘‘We are acting like human fools! 

Let’s pull together. I’ll go your way, 

Then you come with me, and we'll both eat 
hay. x9 


Well, they ate their hay), and they liked it, 
too, 

And swore to be comrades good.and true. 

As the sun went down they: were heard to 
bray: 

“Ah, this is the end of a perfect day!” 


Here’s an example for fraternity men; 
Now go ahead and do all you Gan. 


— 
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_GOVERNMENT BY COURT FIAT WORST KIND OF TYRANNY. 


sete a speech. by: Assemblyman Frederick L. Hackenburg of New. York in paises of a 
bill to’ prohibit injunctions in industrial disputes unless. authorized by a verdict of a jury 


after trial..of the facts in court. 


We are now moving on my Dill, which is 
a part of a long strenuous fight upon the 
part of labor to bring back the original 
status of the law which through judicial 
interpretation has been.changed so as to 
be prejudicial to the rights of many. It.is 
a fundamental principle of our law that 
when equal rights clash the law will not 
interfere... I feel that I.am stating rightly 
the principle when I say that the law shall 
not make it possible for someone to tran- 
sact business in the way he chooses by 
compelling his employes to do business in 
the. way they do not want to do it. I feel 
that government by judicial discretion which 
has been inaugurated in this country in the 
last thirty years is the worst type of tyr- 
anny. Discretion is always uncertain. — It 
is different in different men. It is con- 
trary to the principle that ours is a govern- 
ment of laws and not a government of men. 


For the first 100 ‘years after the founda- 
tion of our Republic no one ever heard of 
injunctions being used in. labor disputes. 
Under the theory of the Supreme Court de- 
cision growing out of railway strikes of the 
early nineties in the Lennon case, the court 
held that all persons who have actual notice 
of the issuance of an injunction are bound 
to. obey its terms, whether they were men- 
tioned by name or not; in other words, the 
courts had evolved the theory of blanket 
injunctions for the first time in the life of 
the Republic. 


Organized labor of the United States in 
every state of the Union, and in the United 
States Congress,: at that time took up the 
fight for the proper interpretation of what 
the law. means, and that fight has been 
going on for 30 years. A bill sponsored by 
the American Federation of Labor, provid- 
ing for jury trials in “indirect” contempt 


‘ 
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cases, passed the United States Senate in 
1896 only to be killed in the House. In 1900 
only eight votes were recorded in the House 
against the bill exempting labor union from 
the Sherman anti-trust act. This act failed 
of passage in the Senate. In 1902 an anti- 
injunction bill prepared by the American 
Federation of Labor passed the House of 
Representatives. Thereafter for a decade 
the controlling powers in Congress had their 
faces set against removal by law of the 
judicial interference in labor’s use of its 
economic. strength against employers. 


There’ are certain fundamental ideas 
which are the foundation of our form of 
government. The state is the repository of 
the social authority. There is a wave of 
unrest going over the country now. The 
millions who were once content to wait for 
their luxuries in the next world are de- 
termined, for greater security, to have them 
in this. I feel that the constitutional gov- 
ernment was established as a curb upon 
unbridled individualism. I feel. that politics 
is a struggle for power; that democracy 
must offer a new solution of this age-old 
problem if democracy is to survive. This 
new solution must take in the-spirit of the 
times. Parliamentarism must become a.- 
part of the social and economic. progress. 


Mr: Speaker, the great leader of the labor 
movement in this country, the late Samuel 
Gompers, summed up the situation in the’ 
words with which I am going to conclude: 
“The injunction, as used in industrial dis- 
putes, is a preposterous weapon of oppres- 
sion, used without authority of law or the 
constitution, and an instrument forged by 
cunning and usurpation for the benefit of 
the possessor of property to the detriment 
of humanity.” 


CAN EDUCATION SAVE. THE LABOR MOVEMENT? 


bares 5h By Julia O’Connor.: 


> tad 


“EMBO and éducation ought to be natural’ 


affinities, “It is almost a platitude to re- 
count the service which labor has rendered 
to, education, to free education—the first 
pub lic schools, free’ text books, academic 
fréedom for teachers, assistance in their re- 
lease from the traditional. slavery of low 
wages and insecurity of tenure. Labor has 
ever. had its finger on the pulse of educa- 
tion, has ever been zealous for the human- 


izing, the democratizing of the educational. 


system. 

Not only because of eset m ete) but by 
the’wvery nature. of things, labor ought to 
hayé'a’sense of proprietorship in education; 
life‘itselfis its text-book, and ‘its curriculum 
every object’ under. the sun.. No problem of 


goveérniivent,of economics;:of ‘finance, of edu-: 
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cation, is alien to the wage earner. His 
interests are woven into the fabric of our 
social order as of those of no other class. 
It is a commonplace of sociology that the 
burdens, mistakes aand inequalities of so- 
ciety fall first and fall heaviest on the work- 
ers in the world. No group so definitely. 
needs to be intelligent, to be informed, to 
be competent to understand and appraise 


the. industrial society of which it is so im- 


portant a part. And where can the worker. 
find this information, develop this intelli- 
gence, train this vision and perspective ex- 
cept in his union? 

He lives in a world committed to the en- 
terprise of profit, to the exploitation of the’ 
weak by the. strong, to the theory that prop- 
erty is sacred and life is cheap. All the in-- 
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® 
fluences which mould public thought—press, 
politics and pulpit—unite to confuse him, not 
necessarily from venal motives, but because 
no illiteracy is so widespread as economic 
illiteracy, sheer misinformation and igno- 
rance on the part of those who ought to 
know about such fundamental things as the 
right to organize, the right to strike, the 
abuse of injunctions, the need of a child la- 
bor amendment, and so on down through the 
whole category of the great economic issues 
which are so fearfully manhandled in every 
kind of public form. 


Only in the union is humanity stressed, 
are finer motives emphasized, are relative 
values at all adequately appraised. I speak 
outside a mere narrow partisanship to the 
labor movement. I am fully aware of its 
mistakes, its stupidities, its blunders, its 
crudities. I Know how swollen some unions 
are by materialism, and how emaciated and 
helpless others are by politics and faction- 
alism, and even by plundering. The force 
which moves the labor movement onward 
both underlies and transcends these things. 
It is the great human mission of the labor 
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movement, its crusade for justice, its nearly 
divine purpose to champion and defend the 
weak against the strong, and the worker 
who has sensed the labor movement in that 
light, who feels that call to the spirit, has 
taken all the degrees that the movement 
can confer, whether he is captain or pri- 
vate in the ranks. 


And since labor pours forth so much bene- 
ficience in the way of education, since labor 
has the conscious influence of the wage- 
earning world, has so valued education, has 
so enhanced and contributed to the worth 
of education, can labor call upon the educa- 
tional movement as such to serve the ends — 
of labor? Through all its history labor has 
preached the worth of the human Deing, his 
capacity for development, has stressed the 
eternal verity that there are no frontiers to | 
human capacity. All the libraries that mil- 
lionaires have built, all the universities that 
money has endowed, have not given the gen- 
uine impetus to education and to the culture 
development of the race that labor has con- 
tributed through the eight-hour day.— 
Workers’ Education News Service. 


BIG MAIL ORDER HOUSE CLOSES CONTRACTS FOR COAL IN 
CARLOAD LOTS. 


International Labor News Service. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—According to recent in- 
formation, Sears, Roebuck & Co. have con- 
tracted with Cosgrove & Co. and the Te- 
cumseh Coal Company for coal from Illinois 
and Indiana which will be sold by mail to 
the patrons of this huge mail order house. 
It is understood that negotiations are under 
way with a western Kentucky producer to 
supply Kentucky coal to those who wish it. 
The contracts are to run for five years, 


Sears, Roebuck not to guarantee any spe- 
cific tonnage. pee 


The price list issued by the mail order 
concern quotes prices as follows: Western 
Kentucky, June, $2.47 a ton; July, $2.62; 
August, $2.87; Indiana, June, $2.87; July, 
$2.97; August, $3.12; Illinois, June, $2.92; 
July, $3.07; August, $3.32. The prices are 
f. o. b. mine and for carload lots. ’ 


A. F. OF L. WORKING CECH AND VANZETTI, WRITES 
EN. 


Boston.—A personal letter, pledging fur- 
ther activity for Niccola Sacco and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti, Italian workers in the shadow 
of the electric chair, has been received by 
the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee from 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


“The American Federation of Labor has 
given its assistance to the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Defense Committee, and as directed by the 
last annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, the resolution, num- 
ber 42, of the El Paso Convention of the 
A. F. of L., together with the action of the 
convention thereon, and bespoke their ear- 
nest consideration. 


“Whatever the officers of the A. F. of L. 
may be able to do further in this matter you 
can rest assured will be done, but we must 
work in our own way and through the ave- 
nues which appeal to us as being the most 


effective way to secure the results desired.” 


Organized labor’s belief in the innocence 
of Sacco and Vanzetti from the charge of 
killing the South Braintree paymaster and 
guard has grown apace since the investiga- 
tion ordered by the Massachusetts. Federa- 
tion of Labor four years ago. In the course 
of the labor probe, John Van Vaerenewyck, 
vice-president of the state federation, cross 
examined Lola Andrews, star.eye witness 
for the prosecution, and obtained her con- 
fession that she lied when she told the trial 
jury that she had seen Sacco at the murder 
scene. Lola Andrews’ affidavit stated that 
she had testified falsely under pressure from 
the district attorney who had threatened to 
lay bare her past life. 


Two conventions of the A. F. of L. and | 
many state federations and international — 
unions have gone on record for a new trial 
for the two New England workers. The last 
big labor body to so express itself was the 
tri-district convention of the Pennsylvania 
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anthracite miners meeting in Scranton in 
late June. 

Address of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
Committee is P. O. Box 93, Hanover Street 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Picnic Success. 
Boston.—Over $500 was cleared by the 
Saccho-Vanzetti Defense Committee July 
fourth picnic in the Needham hills. A con- 
crete dance floor was put in by members of 
the committee as the picnic grounds are 


used throughout the year to help the two 
Italian workers imprisoned for crimes théy 
did not commit. One of the most sought-for 
prizes raffled off was a mahogany stained 
wooden cabinet, jewel box size, beautifully 
carved by Vanzetti in spare moments. 


A complete financial report is being pre- 
pared by the Defense Committee which will 
show total income and expenditures by this 
Committee during the long period in which 
the case has been fought in court. . 


International News 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN RATIFYING THE WASHINGTON CONVEN- 
TION ON THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


From Press Reports of the Int. Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam. 


FRANCE’S GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Che se ds U.) The Washington convention 
on the 8-hour day has now been ratified 
by 7 states; unconditionally by Greece, 


Rumania, India, Czecho-Slovakia and Bul-. 


garia, and by Austria and Italy, with the 
condition that some of the big industrial 
countries also ratify it. The recent passage 
by the French Chamber of Deputies of rat- 
ifying the Washington convention on the 
8-hour day is of the greatest importance, 
because France is the first big industrial 
country which has been unequivocally will- 
ing to ratify. It is setting a good example 
doing away with one of the time-honored 
excuses of the other industrial world- 
powers. 


In spite of the opposition of the socialist 
deputies, who pointed to the favorable de- 
velopment of the trade balance in France 
since the introduction of the 8-hour day, 
and in spite of the admissions of a employ- 
er deputy, who in the course of the debate 
honestly acknowledged that the 8-hour law 
was a “flick of the whip” for French em- 
ployers, “which would have the very happy 
effect of urging them on to improve the 
technical plant in their concerns and make 
them more efficient competitors.” Article 
2 of the proposal, which made ratification 
of the convention dependent upon its ratifi- 
cation by Germany, was adopted as it stood. 
In this connection the minister of labor re- 
marked: “By this reservation we wish to 
stimulate a movement in Germany in favor 
of ratification. We believe from a psycho- 
logical point of view that it is the best 
means to get them definitely to take up 
this position. The campaign of the Ger- 
man workers is much more likely to be 
successful if we draw Germany’s attention 
in this way to its responsibilities.” 


If,—as is always being asserted, over and 
over again, in the parliaments of the most 
important industrial countries—there is ab- 
solutely nothing standing in the way of 
ratification, since in nearly all the indus- 
tries the 8-hour day is applied, then why 


this caution? The spokesman of the labor 
commission of the French Chamber, who 
submitted the proposal, hit upon the true 
explanation, whic his that even the great 
powers hesitatee in proceeding from the 
adoption of an internal, i. e., national law 
to the recognition of an international law, 
because the latter is perpetually binding in 
the eves of the whole world. This is one 
of the great difficulties in the way of in- 
ternational ratification, but it is at the 
same time of course the whole point. 


That ratification will and must come in 
every country, there can be no doubt. The 
motive force will not, however, always be 
the good will of the governments, but rath- 
er the realization that equal obligations for 
all is the more acceptable alternative; that 
ratification is.in fact better than leaving 
oneself a free hand, and then possibly find- 
ing later on that even so it is impossible 
to make extensions to the 8 hour day, while 
a competitor state succeeds in doing so. 
This realization is gaining ground, and .so. 
thoroughly indeed that already there are 
voices from the capitalist world to be heard 
here and there, loudly declaiming that the 
Washington convention is too little water- 
tight. The “Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Cour- 
ant” (N. R. C.), in an article under the 
woeful heading “Even after ratification” de- 
plores the fact that, according to the Peace 
Treaty, members of the International Labor 
Organization are not obliged to proceed to 
adapt their national legislation to the con- 
vention until they have actually made the 
official ratification—which leaves them 
free to make all sorts of exceptions. This 
possibility which Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Greece, for instance, have made the most 
of, leaves the N. R. C. feeling “uneasy.” In 
the opinion of this paper, the national leg- 
islation should be amended before the con- 
vention is ratified; “otherwise the -ratifica-_ 
tion of the international agreements re- 
mains a mere caricature.” And in despair 
the N. R. C. complains: “It is evident that 
there are still in the sphere of international 


affairs countries whose governments do not 
in the least understand what obligations 
they are taking on themselves by the ratifi- 
cation of international conventions.” 


Exactly! Who is it that has been. de. 
ploring all their years that the Washington 
convention was so pedantic and allowed no 
seope? It was certainly not the workers; 
but rather. the capitalists and the capitalist 
press, who now suddenly want equal “obli- 
gations” for all, simply because they do not 
succeed, in the face of the opposition of 
the workers, in their efforts to do away 
with the 8-hour day, and to create for them- 
selves arbitrary “rights” in the settlement 
of hours of labor. 


As it has been everywhere proved that 
the 8-hour day has not in a single case done 
harm to any industry or any country, but 
on the contrary has in many cases brought 
advantages, which have even been admitted 
by ‘the capitalists themselves, the workers 
still stand today for the strict observance 
of the principle of the 8-hour day. They 
note with satisfaction the growing realiza- 
tion in capitalist circles—that this is the 
only possible way of bringing about reason- 
able conditions and equal possibilities of 


development. 
AUS See we 


FROM THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT. 


Antilles —(I. F. T. U.) The union of 
workers in the Gibara sugar industry. has 
been in communication with the I. F. T. U. 
on the subject of labor conditions in the 
Antilles, and in connection with a strike 
which has broken out at St. Lucie, warns 
all foreign comrades against any promises 
or offers made by the employers of this 
district. The immigrants there have been 
treated in the most shameful manner; hav- 
ing been inveigled by false pretenses to 
take the journey to the Antilles, they have 
been left to their fate without assistance 
or consideration of any kind. The work- 
ers’ movement in the’ Antilles, against 
which the employers are setting all their 
energies, is in a most difficult position. 
and is having much ado to keep its head 
above water. It is therefore important 
that it shall not be hindered in its: fight 
for existence by immigrant workers. 

Apart from the hostile attitude of the 
employers and authorities in the islands of 
the Carribean Sea, with their medieval 
ideology and methods, the labor movement 
‘in this part of the world is chiefly weak- 
ened by the disputes of the various orienta- 
tions and the extreme elements, which in 
these (on the whole) backward districts 
finds a very auspicious field of work. Just 
lately, however, there has been some slight 
improvement; and, to judge by news re- 
‘ceived from Cuba, it seems verly likely that 
this island at any rate will succeed in unify- 
ing the various movements. Such a de- 
velopment would indeed be very welcome, 
in that it would dispose of all the struggles 
about theories over which so much energy 
is uselessly spent, and they could set to 
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and do some practical work. ‘The’ building 
workers of the capital, Habana, ‘are at 
present making very special efforts in‘ the 
sphere of organization.: In spite -of the 
fact that it is only a local body, it keeps 
in contact with all the other trade groups 
and unions. Its discipline is so stringent 
that no worker can obtain employment. in 
the building material factories unlesshe is 
organized in a trade union. Thanks to, this 
unity, it-has been possible to maintain the 
advantages achieved in the last four years, 
e. g., the 44-hour week, with a free Satur- 
day ‘afternoon from 11 o’clock, and wages 
from 3 to 6 dollars a day. Side by side 


with this gratifying. development of this 


labor trade union, is recorded a rapid proc- 
ess of disintegration in the syndicalist or- 
ganization. 


THE AMSTERDAM PLATFORM 
ARGENTINE. 


Argentine.—(I. F. T. U.). A commission 
under the name of “Comite de Relaciones 
entre Sindicatos Autonomos” has _ been 
formed in Argentine, the aim of which is 
to form an organization affiliating the trade 
unions which have seceded from the an- 
archist Trade Union Federation. The com- 
mittee has addressed a letter to the I. F. 
T. U., from which we give the following 
extract: After 30 years of hard experience 
and innumerable changes of mind and re- 
organizations, the Argentine workers’, move- 
ment is again under the influence of an- 
archist tendencies. The trade unions which 
our committee represents have now taken 


IN THE 


seriously in hand the task of founding a 


new national center which shall work on 
the lines of the I. F. T. U,. .This step is 
all the more significant as the Argentine 
Trade Union movement is just now passing 
through a serious crisis—which is the re- 
sult of unfortunate internal disputes—and 
which affects chiefly the organizations not 
affiliated to us. In conclusion the commit- 
tee expresses its desire to enter into as 
close a connection with the I. F. T. U. as 
possible, in order to bring the Argentine 
Worknie class into contact with the rest of 
the workers of the world. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE OF THE METAL 
WORKERS. 


Belgium—(I. F. T. U.). According to 
program the strike of the Belgian Metal 


‘Workers became general‘on the 16th of this — 


month, and there are at the moment 70,000 
workers on strike. The spirit: throughout 
the country is excellent. Meetings are be- 
ing held everywhere, 


conflict. Especially effective was a dem- 
onstration in Nivelles, in which nearly 3,000 
women took part. The situation in Bel- 
gium came up for discussion at the meet- 
ing of the executive of the Metal..Workers 


International held in Wiesbaden, and im- — 
portant decisions were adopted with regard — 
AS 


to the question of international action. 


in order to keep: the 
workers informed of all the phases of the © 


. 
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is already known, half a~ million francs 
have been provisionally placed at the dis- 
posal of the Belgian strike center. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL 
/-COUNCIL FOR THE DIVISION OF 
LABOR. 


France.—(I. F. T. U.). The National 
Council for the Division of Labor has just 
held its first meeting, with the labor min- 


ister in the chair; the draft of a bill was 
approved, the object of which is to exer- 
cise more effective control over foreign 
workers in the first year of their domicile 
in France. Amongst other things, the law 
wotild ensure that the labor market is not 
complicated by useless unnecessary changes 
of employment, etc. The council also. as- 
sented to an arrangement to regulate the 
activities of the municipal and departmental 
employment exchanges. 


Co-Operation 


UNIONS LAUNCH BIGGEST APARTMENT CO-OP. 


By the All-American Co -Operation Commission. 


At last organized labor has taken the ag- 
gressive in providing its members with de- 
cent homes co-operatively. The Labor Home 
Building Corporation, backed by the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, the Fur Workers, the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers and the Pocket- 
book and Leather Goods Unions, announces 
that a loan of $950,000 has been obtained 
from a New York insurance company ‘to aid 
in financing a five-story apartment building, 
accommodating 242 families and covering an 
entire city block in the Bronx district. 


These co-operative homes will be modern 
in every respect. Large courts assure airy 
rooms. In addition, there will be a spacious 
court garden, recreation facilities, and a 
gymnasium for the tenants, with an audito- 
rium for community meetings. Stores will 
occupy the ground floor. The plot to be 
covered comprises 26 city lots. 


The cost of the project will be approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, the land representing 
$175,000 of this amount. Both interest and 
principal will be paid off and an ample mar- 
gin left for furnishing heat, janitor and ele- 
vator service and all other modern con- 
-veniences at a charge of about $14 per room 
a month. This is so much less than prof- 
iteering landlards are now charging for 
,wretched tenement apartments in New York 
“City that members of the four unions con- 
cerned are eagerly clamoring for the oppor- 


tunity to live in America’s biggest apart- 
ment co-op. 

During the construction the Labor Home 
Building Corporation will do all the financ- 
ing, but immediately upon completion the 
buildings will be turned over to the Union 
Workers Building Association, composed en- 
tirely of tenant-owners. This latter organi- 
zation will supervise the management of the 
building and administer all further funds. 
It will. be aided by the International Union 
Bank of New York City, the co-operative 
financial institution owned by the four 
unions behind the enterprise. 


For years there has been agitation in vir- 
tually all organized labor bodies to improve 
the housing conditions under which their 
membership lives. Intelligent union leaders 
have long seen the folly of merely battling 
to increase wages when the landlords and 
the food and clothing profiteers immediately 
raised rents and prices of necessities of life 
to absorb the workers increased pay. This, 
however, is the first direct blow from any of 
the unions at the slums, although other co- 
operative organizations both here and in Hu- 
rope have abundantly proved the success of 
the co-operative method in building homes 
and apartments. 

The total membership of the unions in- 
volved is 100,000. Ground will be broken 
late in August. The Prudential Insurance 
Company is advancing the loan. 


THE FAILURE OF THAT SO-CALLED “CO-OPERATIVE BANK.” 


The usual is happening. Receiverships 


are the same the world over. 


Two months ago, when the Producers & 
Consumers Bank of Philadelphia, supported 
‘by the labor unions of that city, was closed 
by order of the court, the receiver an- 
nounced that he believed the depositors 
would get back 100 cents on the dollar. 
The most recent clippings from the Quaker 
City report him now as saying he “is sure 
that depositors will get at least 25 cents on 
a dollar.” 


The Co-Operative League and leading la- 
bor and co-operative bankers of the country 
fought vigorously at the time this bank was 
organized, to get it properly protected; but 
the self-appointed trustees wanted neither 
democracy nor co-operation and refused to 
take advice. Unfortunately, the labor 
unions of the city thought as little of this 
advice as the officers of the bank. Today 
the condition of their bank testifies to their 
mistake. 


‘ 
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FARMERS SAVE MILLIONS ON CROP INSURANCE. 


The industrial worker, haunted as he is 
by the fear of unemployment and hard times, 
has faint conception of the hazards which 
face the farmer every day. Every dark 
cloud that creeps over the horizon bears 
the menace of disaster. It may send a tor- 
rential rain which beats his grain down to 
earth, or it may loosen a destruction of 
hail stones, ruining his crops and making 
valueless the weary toil of months. 


' Private insurance agencies profited hugely 
for years off these worries of the farmers, 
charging such exorbitant rates that many 
American farm states began the policy of in- 
suring crops. Co-operation, however, has 
showed the way toward effective crop in- 
surance without arousing the bitter enmity 
of reactionaries in politics who have thwart- 
ed such policies when conducted under state 
auspices. The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail 
Insurance Association has been particularly 
successful since its organization in 1912. In 
that period it has paid $11,500,000 for hail 
claims, and now has a reserve of $1,600,000. 


Not a cent of profit has ever been paid by 
Saskatchewan’s farmers for this splendid 
service. When the reserve reaches $3,000,- 
000, the rates will be reduced materially. 
More than 30,000 farmers avail themselves 
of this protection to the extent of $25,000,- 
000 yearly. 


“And how is this done?” EK. G. Hingley, 
secretary of the associaion, answers this 
question in the following words: 


“We eliminate the staffs of a dozen cen- 


tral agencies, we eliminate all the innumer- 


able local agents who receive commissions 
amounting to from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the premiums, and we maintain our own 
staff of inspectors at half the cost incurred 
by the companies. Hach farmer is his own 
agent and writes up his own insurance. Our 
own head office expenses have only in one 
year exceeded 5 per cent of the annual 
premium levied, so that we have the busi- 
ness run on a margin of 7% per cent of the 
premium as a cost charge.” 


CO-OPERATION BRINGS UNION COAL TO CHICAGOANS. 


Coal mined by union men in pits owned 
by the Illinois Mine Workers’ Union is be- 
ing distributed to organized consumers on 
farms and in the cities by the Farmer-Labor 
Exchange, 179 W. Washington street, Chi- 
cago. Lower prices for consumers and trade 
union conditions for producers are assured 
by this venture in direct marketing. 


Strangely enough, the war-scarred town 
of Herrin furnished the coal. The black 
diamonds come from that fateful strip mine 
where the efforts of a non-union operator 
to introduce low wage standards precipi- 
tated the riots of 1922. Finding it impos- 
sible to operate profitably with public senti- 
ment ranged against him, the operator sold 
out and the Illinois United Mine Workers 
are now directly in charge of the property. 


“There are 40,000 idle miners in Illinois 
who cannot get a day’s work of any kind 
simply because there is no market for their 
coal,” says President Frank Farrington of 


the Illinois Miners Union. “If the Farmer- 
Labore Exchange could bring about a condi- 
tion that will result in the farmers and or- 
ganized workers purchasing their coal from 
union fields that will certainly accomplish 
a great work so far as the United Mine 
Workers are concerned.” 

Union coal in carload lots is being sold 
to trade unions in Chicago and elsewhere, 
the co-operative stores, and to coal clubs of 
consumers who band together to get the 
benefit of carload prices from the Exchange. 
The Farm-Labor Union of America, with 
headquarters in Texarkana, Texas, is placing 
all its coal orders with the Exchange. “This 
is what I call real co-operation, union coal 
direct to union farmers,” writes their na- 
tional sales agent. , 

The Farmer-Labor Exchange also handles 
honey, fruit, potatoes and other vegetables, 
poultry and eggs from Minnesota, Michigan, 
Iowa, Idaho, Morida, Arkansas and other 
farming regions. 


GERMAN CO-OPERATORS BOYCOTT AMERICAN PACKERS. 
By The Co-Operative League. 


The resentment of the workers and farm- 
ers to the big meat packers of this coun- 
try is not confined to those of us who live 
in the United States. The following is ab- 
stracted from a letter written to The Co- 
Operative League by the secretary of the 
powerful Berlin Co-Operative Society: 


“Dear Co-operators: 


“With Swift Packing Company and Ar- 
mour, Chicago, we have had business deal- 
ings for several years past, and imported 
through their representatives American fats, 
chiefly lard. We remember having seen in 
the German press that both companies are 


enemies of the young American co-operative 


movement and avail themselves of every op- 


portunity to harm this movement. 


“We have today informed the representa- 
tive of Swift Packing Company, Mr. George 
Wiggers, that from now on, in view of the 
above mentioned information, we cannot 
and do not wish to receive any goods what- 
soever from this firm as long as they con- 
tinue to maintain this unfriendly attitude. 


“On the other hand, we have no definite 
information as to the attitude of the Ar-- 


mour company toward the American co-op- 


“ 
———— a 
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erative movement. We beg you, in view of 
our friendliness toward each other, to give 
us definite information about this company 
also. Should this firm also be hostile to 
the co-operative movement, we shall, of 
course, cut off relations with it. 


“With friendly greetings. 


Konsum-Genossenschaft Berlin & 
Umgegend.” 


The office of the League immediately sent 
out letters to several of the co-operative 
wholesales in this country asking for facts 
which could be transmitted to the German 
co-operators. Two or three of the managers 
replied that they were not in a position yet 
to deal directly with the big meat packers. 
The manager of the Nebraska Farmers 


‘Union Exchange writes: 


“Swift and Company have persistently re- 
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fused to sell us or recognize us as jobbers. 
Armour and Company have solicited our 
business and faithfully kept their agree- 
ments. The bulk of our business (2,600 tons 
of tankage since January list) is with this 
company. Naturally, we can expect no love 
for consumers’ co-operatives from adherents 
of big business, but our German friends have 
shown us the way to control the situation.” 


Meanwhiie the big packers of the United 
States own 87 per cent of all the large 
stockyards and 90 per cent of all refrigerator 
cars, and are most strategically located to 
smash every farmers’ live stock marketing 
association if they dare. Since the pack- 
ers are now trying to set aside the packers 
Consent Decree, forbidding them to go into 
unrelated lines of business, we may yet 
find these big interests controling the life 
of agricultural ‘America. 


IRISH LEADER GREETS AMERICAN CO-OPERATORS. 


Two hundred students at the American In- 
stitute of Co-operation held recently at the 
University of Pennsylvania, applauded rap- 
turously the cable of greeting sent across 
the Atlantic by Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
father of co-operation in Ireland. 


“Just one thing I would like to empha- 
size,” cabled Sir Horace. “The co-operative 
organization of the farmers’ business is by 
far the most important part of the whole 
(co-operative) program. Unless the primary 
producers are so organized that they and 


no other interest will derive advantages of 
improved husbandry, they will not avail 
themselves of the educational facilities so 
liberally provided in your country.” 


“Again, it is only when members of a 


_ rural community have learned to come to- 


gether in the business of their lives that 
they can be induced’ easily to co-operation 
for higher things—intellectual, and social 
advancement. Thus, better business is the 
foundation alike of better farming and bet- 
ter living.” 


Among Our Exchanges 


THE GOSPEL OF AMERICANISM. 


Commenting on the Streator speech of 


John H. Walker, president Illinois State 


Federation of Labor, the Independent Times, 


of Streator, Ill., in an editorial under the 


caption, ‘““The Gospel of Americanism,” says: 
“In this day of bigotry and intolerance of 


every kind, it is refreshing to breathe the at- 
mosphere of real Americanism, no matter 


how or where it comes to us. 


“The beautiful and gracious tribute paid 
to Rube Soderstrom by his fellow workers 
at the meeting Sunday, when they presented 
him with a tangible gift of appreciation and 
the invaluable and intangible gifts of fellow- 
ship and good will, created for a few brief 
hours just such an atmosphere of high- 
souled Americanism. 


“Bitterness and discord, no matter how 
much they form the undercurrent of much of 
our industrial and business strife, are not 
the forces which go to mould the solid 
Americanism on which this nation was built. 
And it is to the credit of the industrial lead- 
ers that they showed such restraint the other 
afternoon in their speeches and sounded the 


‘a rational and construetive 


note of sweet reasonableness and broad 
understanding. 


“The keynote struck throughout the after- 
noon’s discourses was the battles of trans- 
cendant worth could now be better fought 
and won by reason and fair tactics than by 
hatred and brute force; that the era of a 
rational and constructive industrial militancy 
is drawing to a close, and the era of 
industrialism 
taking its place; not so much because of any 
sentiment, but because men who call them- 
selves in the street vernacular “hard-boiled,” 
are coming to realize that battles won 
through reason and fair compromises on both 
sides stay won, whereas battles of brute force 
are never ended, but always brewing and 
stirring up the malevolent mess which under- 
mines the very foundations of stability. and 
order. 


“John Walker, the redoubtable fighter for 
labor’s interests, made the basis of his re- 
marks the principle of rational mediation of 
industrial problems, which, no matter how 
faulty it may operate at times, is always 
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fairer and more enduring than contests of 
physical force with their engendering hate 
and ‘prejudice. 

“He called it the gospel of Americanism; 
the gospel of fair play; of give and take; of 
live and let live; of loyalties so broad and 
deep they could include all the magnificent 
range of American life with its institutions 
reflecting their manifold activities and in- 
terests of these millions of people. 


honored its 


“It was a splendid meeting and in honor- ; 
ing one of its leaders its ‘chosen ‘represent- — 
ative to the legislative ‘halls-of the state, it 
own fairest traditions and 
pointed the way ‘toa still broader and more ~ 
inclusive sphere of ‘co-operative activities — 
which shall fight .with ideas: and: principles 
rather than with revolution and blood.— — 
Weekly News Letter, Ill. State Federation of 
Labor. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Does it sometimes seem to you that .the 
human race is a bunch of mutts who are not 
worth saving? 

Well, that is a near-sighted view of things. 
You do not feel that way except when you 
are disgusted with somebody’s littleness. Not 
unless you are a pessimist by nature. 


The difference between a pessimist and an 
optimist is a difference of length and breadth 
of view. 

A pessimist is a microscope. 
is a telescope. 

A pessimist can only see the little things 
that are near by. 

An optimist can see the great things that 
are far off. 

It is a matter of relative vision. 

Pessimism is a matter of relative vision. 

Pessimism is natural to a person who con- 
fines himself to looking at what now is. He 
sees that many men are selfish, ignorant, 
narrow-minded, prejudiced, intolerant, anti- 


An optimist 


social, and immoral. And he sirdientya ; 
leaps to the conclusion that the human race ~ 


is a fizzle, and that it is not worth while © 


to try to help it upward. 
This is the result of a microscopic vision. 
Optimism is equally natural to a person — 
who looks at the distant future—and past— — 
as well as the present. He sees that men 
have come a long way ‘upward in the past, 
and that this almost proves that they are to — 
make a vast upward climb in the future; and 
he finds it very much worth while to work 
and to sacrifice in order to help them ~ 
upward. j 
All truly great men have been onbimlete 
Pessimism is a blight. It is suicidal. It 
destroys hope. . Nothing worthy can be ac- 
complished without hope. 
An optimist has the buoyant hope that 
carries him over all obstacles and sustains 
him in every trial—Milwaukee Leader. 


THE SEX OF A RAILWAY ENGINE. 


Probably everybody has, at some time or 
another, been asked the old conundrum: Why 
is a ship always referred to as “‘she’? This 
important problem naturally suggests a sim- 
ilar query in regard to railway engines, 
which are also usually spoken of as apper- 
taining to the feminine gender. Some light 
is thrown on this perplexing matter by the 
following letter from a correspondent, signed 
“Japanese Lady,’ which appeared in. a re- 
cent issue of the San Francisco “Shipping 
Register”: 

“Some time ago you published in. your 
paper valuable articles on female shipping 
steamer. I have thought to write you about 
female engine on train. You know why? 
Yes, they call she for many becauses. 


“They wear jacket with yokas, pins, hang- 
ars, straps, shields, stays. They have apron, 
also lap. They have not only shoes, but have 
pumps. 
and freight) behind. They attract men with ~ 
puffs and mufflers, and when draft .too 
strong petticoat goes up. This also attract. 
Sometime they foam and refuse work when — 
at such time they should be switched. They 
need guiding—it always require man man- — 
ager. They require men to feed. them. 
When abuse are given, they quickly make 3 
scrap. 


“They are steadier when coupled up, nuts 
my cousin say they h of expense. Is 
not enough reason?”—Ex, , 


WHEN IS A DOLLAR $1. 


We are coming along. The value of the 
dollar is becoming better understood. News- 
papers are saying week by week something 
like this: “The purchasing power of the 
dollar amounted to 62.9 pre-war cents, 
against 62.7 cents the previous week.” 

In May, 1920, our dollar went down to 
40.5 cents in purchasing power. 

' In January, 1921, the dollar was worth 
58.8 cents. : 


On January 30, of this present year, the 
dollar was worth 60.8 cents, while on ted . 
1, it was worth 64.9 cents. 


The first week in this present Se. of ; 
July found the dollar worth two cents less 
than in May—the value being 62.9 cents. thd 


In fact, our dollar values fluctuate like 
gasoline prices, and with as many. fractions 


—The Dearborn Independent. 


Also hose and drag train (passenger ~ 
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INVENTORS MAKE BIG PROFIT. 
One Man Gets Rich With a Pencil Dispensing Machine! 


Inventors often find greater profit in mar- 
keting the product of their invention rather 
than in selling the patent or leasing it on a 
royalty basis. Abount a year ago, for ex- 
ample; Claude Parker filed an application for 
a patent on a machine which would drop out 
a lead pencil every time one put in a nickel. 
Without waiting for his patent to issue he 
began letting out territorial licenses and 
selling his machines for $25 each, and license 
promising to buy from the inventor all pen- 
cils used. In eleven months his assets have 
increased from nothing at all to $65,000. 

A more spectacular case is that of Elmer 


B. Jeffries. His invention was a machine 
for vending sandwiches, pie and pastry. His 
circumstances. were so straitened that he had 
the greatest difficulty in trying to raise the 
small fee necessary to file his patent applica- 
tion. Fortunately, however, Jeffries met 
some men in Los Angeles whom he interested 
in the invention. and who helped him form a 
company. to exploit it. This corporation is 


now.said to have nearly a half million dol- 


lars:to its credit, and automatic service sta- 
tions are springing. up like.an epidemic all 
over the Pacific Coast—The Scientific Amer- 
ican. 


Poetical Selections 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set. 
The things which our weak judgment here 
have spurned, 
The thing o’er which we grieved with 
lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deepest tints of 
blue, 
‘And we shall see how all God’s plans were 
right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and 
sigh, 
God’s plans go on.as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our 
; pry," 3 
Because His wisdom to the end could see; 
‘And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
-Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 


‘Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth 


good.. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s 
wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and 
shrink, 
Be.sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out this potion for our lips to drink; 
And if some friend. we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his 
face 
Oh! do a blame the loving Father so, 
But wear your sorrow with obedient 
- grace! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened 
breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His 
friend, 
‘And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can 
send. 


If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working 
see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not today. Then be content, poor heart! 


God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, 
unfold. 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves 
apart; 


Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the 
land 
Where tired feet, 
may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “God knew the 
best.” 


with. sandals loosed, 


IF | CAN LIVE. 


By Helen Hunt Jackson. 


If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter and to 
give 
A second luster to some tear-dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by; 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare, 
Perhaps, of much that seemeth dear and 
fair 
To us of earth, will not have been in vain. 


The purest joy 
Most near to Heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding cloud give way to sun and shine; 
And ’twill be well 
If on that day of days the angels ‘tell 
Of me, she did her best for one of Thine, 
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UNTIL IT IS SETTLED RIGHT. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


However the battle is ended, 
Though proudly the victor comes, 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags, 
And echoing roll of drums; 
Still truth proclaims this motto 
In letters of living light— 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust, 

And the voices of fame with one acclaim 
May call him great and just; 

Let those who applaud take warning, 
And keep this motto in sight— 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


Let those who have failed take courage; 
Tho, the enemy seems to have won, 
Tho’ his ranks’ are strong, if he be in the 
wrong 
The battle is not yet done; 
For, sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


O man bowed down with labor! 
O woman young, yet old! 
O heart oppressed in the toiler’s breast 
And crushed by the power of gold! 
Keep on with your weary battle 
Against triumphant might; 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home, 
Be it ever so homely, 
There’s no face like your own. 
Just bring it to the meetings, Brother, 
That’s the proper place— 
For no one will ask, 
“Oh, where did you get that face?” 


No one will ask, 
Where you got that crooked nose, 
Or why your feet don’t track, 
Should they turn in at the toes. 


No one will ask 
Why you can’t catch a shoat, 

They all know you got that way 
From riding the goat. 


Some may kid you 
About that hand you squeezed, 
But no one will ask . 
Why your pants bag at the knees. 


So come to the meetings, 
And don’t be Iate, 
If. you belong to our Brotherhood, | 
We know you're going straight. 
— Exchange. 
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END OF THE TRAIL. 


If I live a life that is clean and square 
And aid my fellow man 

By lending a hand to help him bear ~ 
His. burdens the best I can, ) 

I need not fear what its close may be, 
Nor how critics my life shall assail, 

Nor what the future holds out for me 
When I reach the end of the trail. 


If I speak a word of good cheer to one 
Whose sorrows have broken him down, 

And thus give him hope to struggle on 
With a smile instead of a frown, 

I shall not fear when the shadows fall 
And my earthly strength shall fail; 
I’ll trust in Him, who redeemed us aill, 
When I reach the end of the trail. 


If a part of my life I freely give 
To help those who faint by the way, 
Or even pure water, so thirsty ones live 
Not thinking what will be my pay, 


Whether I live in a house by the side of the © 


road, 
By mountain, by river, or vale, 
I’m willing to reap the seed that I’ve sowed, 
When I reach the end of the trail. 
—O. M. Axtell. 


THE VANGUARD. 


*Tis ours to haste through the desert waste 
where the hearts of the strong men 
fail: 

’Tis ours to blaze through hidden ways, 
when night has swallowed the trail; 


To charge the height in the first wild fight, — 


when lances meet in the fray; 
And count the cost by the leaders lost at 
the end of a losing day. 


We hark the cry of the souls that die, and 
we cheerfully spur to aid; 


We meet the scorn of the tyrant’s horn with ; 


‘a challenge as unafraid: 

And our flag is bright, as in God’s own 
light, with a white cause new from 
birth; 

Till we pass it on, with its luster gone, and 
bearing the seal of earth. 


Sometimes we hear from the distant rear 
the song of the ordered line; 

Where the campfire glows and wassail flows 
and the golden booty shines; 

And they jeer in scorn at the vanguard worn, 
with its scattered ranks and slow, 

And they march abreast with a shining 
crest, in a way that we bid them go. 


And the rest was sweet to our lonely feet in 


the world of the beaten track, 


And the fireside cheer sounds friendly clear — 


when comrades call us back; 
But we march to greet with the trumpet’s 


bleat and the sound of the signal 


drum 
The first pale streaks on the morning peaks 
in the land of the kingdom come. 


—Jessie Houghan. 
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Smiles 


MR. DOOLEY’S CASH REGISTER. 


Mr. Dooley had a new cash register and 
was anxious to begin using it. On its first 
day in action the first customer tendered a 
$5 bill in payment for a 35-cent purchase. 
Mr. Dooley rang up $5 at once and gave the 
customer his $4.65. The next customer 
handed over a ten-spot to pay Mr. Dooley 
$1.10. Dooley punched the $10 key and gave 
the customer $8.90. And so it went through 
the day. 

On checking up at night the machine 
showed that there ought to be $456 in the 
drawer. The actual amount was $56. 

“Terrence,” said Dooley to his clerk, 
“have yez taken any money out of the cash 
machine today?” 

“Sure,” replied Terrence. 
fare home as ye told me.” 

“And where are yez livin’ now; in Aus- 
tralia?” queried Dooley.— Ex. 


“TI took me car- 


ONE WAY. 


The Professor was trying to demonstrate 
a simple experiment in the generating of 


steam. “What have I in my hand?” he 
asked. “A tin can,” came the answer in 
concert. “Very true—is the can an animate 


or an inanimate object?” ‘“Inanimate.” Ex- 
actly. Now, can any boy or girl tell me 
how with this can it is possible to generate 
a surprising amount of speed and power al- 
most beyond control?” One little fellow 
raised his right hand. ‘Tie it to a dog’s 
tail.”—Ex. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


: The aviator’s wife was taking her first 
trip with her husband in his airship. ‘““Wait 
a minute, John,” she said, “I’m afraid we 
will have to go down again.”. 
“What’s wrong?’.asked John. 
“I dropped one of my pearls and I think 
I can see it glistening on the ground.” 
“Keep your seat, dear,” said the aviator, 
“that’s Lake Huron.’’—Science and Inven- 
tion. 
ALL OFF. 

He—‘‘Mary.” 

Voice—“‘Yes.” 

“This is Jack. May I call tonight?” 

“Sure. Where will we go?” 

“Well, I wish we could stay home for I’m 
- busted.” ' 

“You’ve got the wrong number. This isn’t 
‘Mary.’-—Penn Punch Bowl.—Ex. 


Narcissus—“‘Lookey here, black man, 
whut’s you all gwine gimme for my birthday 
present?” 

Black Man—‘“Close yo’ eyes, honey.” (She 
did as he said.) ‘‘Now whut yo’ see?” 

Narcissus—‘“‘Nuthin’!” 

Black Man—‘“Well, dat’s whut you all 
gwine get.”—Ex. 


AD’NOIDS. 


Mickey came home from school sniffing. 
“You’ve been licked,” said his mother. 

“T ain’t,” said Mickey. ‘There was a doc- 
tor at school this mornin’ examined us, and 
he said I had ad’noids.” 

“Phwat’s thim?”’ asked mother. 

“They're things in your head as has to 
be taken out,” answered Mickey. 

“It’s a dom lie,” angrily exploded Mother. 
“T’ve fine-combed yure head ivry Saturday 
night, and niver an ad’noid did I find.’’—Ex. 


THAT’S DIFFERENT. 


Little boy (on train)—“Mother, what was, 
that last station?” 

Mother—‘T don’t know.” 

Little boy—‘‘You don’t know the name?” 

Mother—“No, and what’s more, I want 
you to stop bothering ‘me. Be quiet for 


* fifteen minutes.” 


Little boy (after interval)—‘‘Mother, ask 
the porter. I dropped your purse out the 
window at that last stop.”—Ex. 


IT DEPENDS. 


“A man is never older than he feels,” 
declared the ancient beau, bravely. “Now I 
feel as fresh as a two-year-old.” 

“Horse or egg?” said the sweet young 
thing brightly.— Ex. 


FOREMAN WAS JEALOUS. 


“I say, Bob,” asked an acquaintance, ““Why 
did the foreman sack you yesterday?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “a foreman is one 
who stand around and watches his gang 
work,” 

pty know; but what’s that. got to do with 
107 5): 

“Why, he got jealous of me! People 
thought I was the foreman.’—Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


“There seems to be a strange affinity be- 
tween a darkey and a chicken. I wonder 
why?” said Jones. 

“Naturally enough,” replied Brown. “One 
is descended from Ham and the other from 
eggs.’’—Asheville Citizen. 


WHERE HE KEPT IT. 


A social worker with more enthusiasm 
than tact went to call on Terrence Shea, 
night-watchman, at his home. 

“T trust, Mr. Shea,” she said, “that you 
do not squander your money in liquor and 
riotous living. I’m trying to interest the 
people of the neighborhood in the new sav- 
ings bank that has just started. May I ask 
what you do with your wages?” 

“Id just as soon tell ye as not,’ replied 
Mr. Shea. “’Tis fifteen dollars a week I 
earn. When I’ve paid the rent, the pro- 
visions, and the grocery bill, and the milk- 
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man, and what’s needed for Maggie and me 
foive children, I deposit the rest of the 
money in barrels, ma’am. I use sugar bar- 
._rels mostly, ma’am, they’re big and handy.” 
—Hx. 


ENTERTAINING. 
“Horrors!” exclaimed the fond mother, 
“look at the baby, all wet and muddy! 
Willie, didn’t I tell you to watch your baby 
brother?” 
“Sure, ma,” agreed Willie, “an he sure kept 
me o-laughin’ most of, the time, too.’”’—Ex. 


His FOE: 

“My husband was complaining this morn- 
ing about there being’ so much unemploy- 
ment.” 

“But he’s got a job.” 

“That’s just it. It makes him feel bad to 
-think of so many men loafing while he’s got 
to work.”—New Haven Register. 


No recent visitor in New York has at- 
tracted as much attention as Michael Arlen. 


Among the celebrities he met was Miss Edna - 


Ferber, the novelist. Because he was wear- 
ing a carnation, Miss Ferber—who likes to 
“take down” visiting celebrities—remarked 
to him: “‘You look almost like a woman.” 

“So do you,’ came back the author of 
“These Charming People.”—Ex. 


Little Girl: ‘Mother says she found a fly 
in the cake you sold her.” 

‘Grocer: “I’m sorry. Tell her to send the 
fly back and I’ll give her a raisin in place 
of it.”—Ex. 


Lodge Notices 
Card Revoked—Lodge 588. 


At the regular meeting of Lodge No. 588, 
held: July 15th, 1925, the card of John B. 
Cordova, Reg. No. 419933, initiated in Lodge 
No. 101, Rawlins, Wyo., October 19th, 1920, 
was ordered revoked. 


Said card was found to be in the pos- 
session of one. John C. Cane, who by repre- 
senting himself as John B. Cordova, was 
re-instated: in Lodge No. 588, August 22d, 
1924. 


It was later developed this man Cane had 
in his possession service letters, showing 
him to have been employed as a _ boiler 
maker. by the Santa Fe railroad at Raton, 
New Mexico, on date card was issued to 
John B. Cordova, as a boilermaker helper, 
by. Lodge' No. 101, of Rawlins,. Wyo. 


The service letter also showing him to: 


have been. employed as a boiler maker at 
Raton, New Mexico, from October 8th, 1922 
to March 17, 1923; during the period of the 
strike, all of which he admitted was true, 
also’admitting that card presented by him 
belonged to a-relative. 


All secretaries are advised to. He on the 


lookout for this man, John C, Cane, as he 
claims to be anxious to get a boilermaker’s 
card, giving’ that as the reason he did not 
want to have a helper’s card issued in his 
name. Fraternally yours, Thos. J. Godfrey, 
C. S. and F. S., No. 588. 


Barnes—Lodge No. 96. 

Any secretary taking up the card of J. 
Barnes, Reg. No. 77480, will please hold 
same and notify the undersigned, as he ob- 
tained same by changing the date of his old 
card. R. N.“ Parmley, S.,7 Gy. oo: 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretary taking up clearance card of E& E. 
Reg. No. 51018, 
forward same to International President’s office. 


Lasander, 
issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly 
This brother 
accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. June Journal. . 


Parsons—Lodge 249. 

Frank Parsons, Reg. No. 102587, boilermaker, left Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., without his card, and is. now in bad standing 
with Local No, 249, and.an ex-member of Local 458. He owes 
a number of debts in this city as well as to some of ou 
members. Any one coming in contact with him, please 
communicate with the secretary of Local 249. J. R. MeNeill, 
Secretary. April Journal. 


Moster—Lodge 92. 

Any secretary taking up the clearance card of  Bernnie 

Moster, Reg. No. 80492, please hold and communicate with 
the undersigned. F. S. Dunn, §., L. 92. July Journal. 


Mickle—Lodge 92. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of S. W. 
Noa. 401920, boilermaker helper, who poses as a boilermaker 
most of the time, also is a switchman, and poones to the 
trainmen, will kindly notify the rapped yo F. §S. Dunn, 


Mickle, Reg. 


S., L, 92. July Journal. 
Tilton—Lodge Tent 
Harry Tilton, Reg. No. 5507, whose clearance card I 


sent in some time ago, 
I advanced him for underwear, 
to work. 
V. Luedtke, S., DL. 15,: 112 5, 
August Journal, 


left here owing the lodge money 
tobacco, etc., when he went 
Any one knowing his Bd ot kindly notify 

t Hes 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


King of Revolvers \ 
Has all improvements 
of finest Spanish & Am- 
erican guns,$35 value, left 
wheeler, removable plate. dou 
ble safety,hand ejector, guaran-2& 
teed never out of order 6-shot,32-20 or —} 
38cal. Send No Money Pay on delivery $9.75 
plus postage Satisfaction or money back. WL 


Federal Mail Order Corp.414 Broadway, NewYork,D, E 


When in Kansas City Make 


THE 


Centropolis Hotel 


Your: Headquarters 


roar outside rooms, hot and. cold 
water, shower and tub baths free. 


Rates 75c and Up Per Day. . 
5th and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Telephone. Delaware 7905. 
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FAMOUS “COAST TO COAST” MIRACO GUARANTEED 


ADIO sane 


Powerful, New Multl- 
tube Miraco gets ton 
distance on lou 
i Speaker. Set, ONLY 


All practical, personal training, Wo books or useless theory. 
You don’t need education or experience, Earn while you learn, 


Electrical Experts Earn $60 to $200 a Week 
Complete course in 3 [oc Send for Big FREE BOOK of 151 
electrical photos. Ask about 2 Big Special FREE Courses. | 

6 COYNE, Phe kde igre SCHOOL 
Dept. 6297 LOW. Harrison Street, Chicazo 


3 d Jesrz sted, . distanc N 
testimo of ce you, GETS EM 


Y Mone ae aed COAST % BIG AWARDS! 
Sy MIDWEST RADIO ‘ConsoRATION COAST Solve This Puzzle 


wens Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 2 Nl Y iL C A D L E 


The above letters when properly arranged form _the 


SEND ONLY name of a late President. Mail in the correct solution 
aN Y| at once and you will be awarded a beautiful .building 
NoMorRE Ys ! j ; lot, size 20 x 100 feet, FREE and clear of all encum- 
AE : ~ brances in a superb development at Whitings Terrace, 
é i ew Jersey. 
TO PAY ~ WZ to Re We will pay 


WeWWil send YouaFull ut, \\(Y \ 1 ui $1 5000.00 


Corodite Diamond EE) VN to any person sending in the correct answer to the 


. above puzzle who can verify that they have not been 
NO C.0.0.—NOTHING TO BUY OR SELL 3) awarded a lot, FREE and elear of all encumbrances. 

NO STRINGS ATTACHED TOTHIS OFFER A NB Solve puzzle and mail today with your name and ad- 

Wemials thie rere ee arya be wnat every Bae. Z he dress. This offer expires November 19th. Act now! 

of beautiful jewelry can have the o unity of com- 

PIsine 9 Gorodite Gem side Cys de with © Genulie N 299 BPE damask hh Aap dein cones New York 


jiamo peWe want dorgeo ee with your own eyes the fiery flashe 


ing beau oo orgeous Gen. CORODITE DIAM ONDS are 

double po Boked ave @ true diamond (32 facet)eut. So closely do lo they re- 

gemble th eae seth: Oiete coon B lifetime ex ets ate astonished. The hye me ay 

above 8) beautiful a CORODITE looks when mounted inaring 

your name and address and 10c in coin on stam (to help cover coat of of band 
ing) tous Today. Y Corodite will come F. id by return 


E! RICHWINE GO. boot 2-36 22W:ecksonte 
PATENTS seit ree, Wight Retoreser 


Send drawing or model for examina- 
tion and report as to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Pateat Lawyer 
044 @. Street Washington, B. C 


|WANTED — TEN EXPERT MEN 
AT ONCE 


“Hello! Is this Business Agent, McGruff? 

“Yes, McGruff, of the Boiler Makers.” 

“This is the Efficiency Boiler and Sheet Iron Works, and 
the Manager wishes you to send us ten Expert Men at 
once. Listen! We don’t want any roughing-in men, as 
we already have too many of this kind—but we want 
Men trained to Work from Plans, wha can measure wp 
their own work, Lay it out, Make it, and Put it up.” 

“Ves, madam, I will see what I can do for you,’ says 
McGruff. —.Extracts from a Telephone Conversation. 


How Do You Measure Up for This Position? 

Let us Train You to be a Technical Expert—to 
Design—to Layout—to Figure and Engineer all sorts 
of jobs—Boilers, Hoppers, Tanks, Stacks, Smoke 
Boxes, Breechings and a thousand other things to 
increase your services. 


Join the 1925-26 School Season and Be With Us! 

Where now you may feel limited—that insufficient 
feeling; we can dispel that in one to two years’ train- 
ing so you can be quite at home as a Master at either 
of these positions: 


Long Range i 
4 or 6 in, 
» Barrel 
6-Shot Finest 
Perfected Revolver wile 
Sells elsewhere at $15. Quick 
as a flash, safe, great penetrat- 
ing power and true marksman- 
ship. Blue steel or nickeled, 38, 32, 26 or 
22 caliber, all same price. Satisfaction r 
money back. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $6.43 © mt 
plus postage. Federal Maii Order Corp., 
414 Broadway New York City Hadi A-61 


1. Expert Layer Out. 5. Salesman of Boiler Appliances. . 
2. Boiler Inspector. 6. Set up a Distributing Agency. 

3. General Shop Foreman. 7. Establish Your Own Business. 

4. Plant Superintendent. 8. Chief Engineer in Manufacturing. 


That is what our Full Boiler Maker Course Trains you for. All we ask is your 
spare time, an hour or two evenings. We teach you in your own Home—Personal, 
Clear, Direct. 

Our School Directory Sent Free to Interested Parties. 


O BOILER MAKER LAYING OUT AND ENGINEERING. 
(1) BOILER INSPECTION STUDIES. 

[] SHEET IRON CONTRACTING AND ESTIMATING. 

[ij STEEL SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND LAYING OFF. 

1) MECHANICAL AND MACHINE DRAFTING. 


4543 Clayton Ave. ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE St. Louis, Mo. 
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CANADA’S RAILROAD PROBLEM AS VIEWED BY A LEADER 
OF RAILROAD LABOR. 


By J. A. P. Haydon 
Labor’s Canadian Correspondent. 


# 


Canada’s transportation problem is attract- 
ing a good deal of attention on both sides of 
the international boundary. 

It is conceivable that it may become a 
paramount issue in the next general election 
in the Dominion. 


It is important, therefore, that the people 
of Canada, particularly the railroad workers, 
get the essential facts clearly in mind. 


Perhaps no man in the Dominion is bet- 
ter qualified to make such a presentation 
than the Hon. G. D. Robertson, who, in addi- 
tion to being a vice-president of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, is one of the out- 
standing public men of the Dominion. He 
served with distinction as Minister of Labor, 
and is now a life member of the Canadian 
Senate. 

“There is no mystery about the present 
Canadian railroad situation,’ said Senator 
Robertson when I asked him to give me 
his views for the benefit of the readers of 
this magazine. 

“Our railways transport the commerce of 
the country. If traffic in sufficient quantity 
at reasonable rates offers, our railroads will 
pay their way and the taxpayer will be re- 
lieved of railway deficits. If the traffic 
offering is insufficient to enable the rail- 
ways to prosper, and decreases in volume 
occur, Canada’s railway problems become 
. increasingly serious and their solution in- 
creasingly difficult. 

“These simple, fundamental facts must 
be accepted by all seeking to clearly under- 
stand the question. 

“What are the facts in this connection? 

“Canada’s trade with all the world amount- 
ed to $2,429,321,000 for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1921. Our railroads transported 
the exports to and the imports from tide 
water. They rendered the same service dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, 
but in the latter year our total trade amount- 
ed only to $1,865,999,000, being a decrease 
of $563,322,000, or 23.1 per cent less than 
in 1921. 


“Our railways, depending solely upon the 
volume of commerce offered for their rev- 
enues, obviously could not prosper in the 
face of so serious a decline in foreign trade. 
Briefly stated, the following figures reveal 
the facts: 


Canada’s Foreign Trade. 


Fiscal year ending March 31; 1921. 
PMN DOLUG eso sa $1,240,158,000 


Hx ports eo oa. 1,189,163,000 
40508 a ag ce $2,429,321,000 $2,429,321,000 
Fiscal year ending March 31, 
1925. 
Imports ..... ~--$ 796,932,000 
HURDOLES ee wa winks 1,069,067,000 
TOCAE San voces che $1,865,999,000 


$1,865,999,000 


Total decrease in Foreign 
TAAL G: gui ite a tee Bhai io ca anal ee $ 
or 23.1 per cent 
Imports decreased 
Exports decreased 


563,322,000 


443,226,000 
Be ap tkalte etal te 120,096,000 
Total decrease $ 563,322,000 
The foregoing losses in total trade oc- 
curred chiefly in the following commodities, 
in millions: 


1921 1925 Decrease 

‘Agricultural and Vege- 

table products «..... 741 622 119 
Animals and animal 

Products criss oe i ecb sues 204 55 
Textiles and. textile 

DT OOUOES cutlets ae «oy 262 175 87 
Wood, wood products 

BNA DE DSR tessacrenw sevexs 362 292 70 
Iron and iron products 322 192 130 
Non - metallic minerals 

and. DTOGUCER, 04.065 « 246 158 94 


Chemicals and allied 


DIOGUCUS. ss eh « ato 58 41 17 
Miscellaneous 
commodities ....... 105 61 44 


$2,355 $1,739 
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These losses are further reflected in de- 
creased railway earnings. All together indi- 
cate our national predicament considered 
concurrently with our loss in population. 

“For the year ending January, 1925, our 
trade with the United States amounted to 
$1,032,000,000 and with all the rest of the 


Hon. G. D. Robertson. 


world to $906,000,000, indicating that the rail 
haul on most of our diminishing foreign 
trade is a short haul to and from the border. 
On a large proportion, if not the major part 
of our overseas exports (namely wheat) the 
rates our railways are permitted to charge 
is roughly 20 per cent less than parallel 
lines across the border receive for similar 
service. , 

“Combine the foregoing facts and the 
cause of our transportation difficulties are 
obvious. They are: 

(a) $563,322,000 decline in trade; 

(b) More than half total foreign trade 
short-hauled to and from the United 
States border; 

(c) Lower rates than other railways re- 
ceive on portion of overseas export 
business. 

“There are no accurate comparative fig- 

ures readily available to show the compara- 
tive results in railroad earnings for the pe- 
riod 1921-1925, for the reason that the Na- 
tional Railways were not consolidated under 
one audit system until 1923. Methods of ac- 
counting prior to that time varied on the 
different parts of the present National sys- 
tem. We have available, however, reliable 
information for the calendar years 1923 and 
1924, from which to draw conclusions. 


Earnings of Two Main Systems Decrease. 
“To ascertain just what effect the fluctua- 


tion in the nation’s trade has upon railways 
and railway revenues, we must consider the 
earnings and expenditures of both our great 
railways together, to get an accurate na- 
tional picture. The two great systems handle 
virtually all the nation’s trade, and it should 
be constantly borne in mind that the Cana- 
dian Pacific is self-sustaining and meets all 
its obligations. It has, however, seriously 
felt the decrease in business and in revenue, 
which, if long continued, will inevitably be 
disastrous. 


“The gross earnings of both the C. P. R. 
and the C. N. R. in 1924 were $418,090,338, a 
decrease of $30,981,000 below 1923. Three 
million of this loss occurred in passenger 
business, and twenty-eight million in freight. 


“There were 6,826,332 less tons of freight 
handled in 1924 as compared with 1923, a 
decline of 7.7 per cent. The average freight 
haul in 1924 was 388 miles, and about 1,500 
tons the average dead weight per train. 
The decline in freight traffic alone in a 
single year therefore represented 17,100 
trains hauled a distance of 100 miles. 


“The loss of $31,000,000 in revenues was 
largely offset by reduced operating expenses. 
These declined on the two railway systems 
by $28,044,000 during the same period. The 
Canadian National annual report shows that 
58.26 cents of every dollar spent in operating 
costs represents payroll. On this basis, the 
loss to railway employes in earnings in 1924 
as compared with 1923 was $16,338,000; while 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows 4 
reduction of 9,169 men employed on Cana- 
dian railways during the same period., 


“The freight tonnage handled by the two 
systems in 1923 was $88,101,332, while in 1924 
it amounted to 81,275,000. The decrease in 
tonnage on the C. P. R. was 2,083,608, and 
on the National system 4,742,724 tons, or on 
both 7.7 per cent. 


“Thus a 7.7 per cent decrease in freight 
tonnage caused a loss of 31 millions in reve- 
nue, a decrease of 28 millions in operating 
costs, a loss of nearly 17 millions in wages, 
and loss of employment to over nine thou- 
sand men. All this is merely a reflection of 
the contraction in the nation’s trade. 


Canada Ideal for Railroad Development. 


“In a young nation such as Canada, with 
vast natural resources still unexplored and 
undeveloped, there should be a gradual but 
constant expansion of trade and commerce, 
accompanied by a gradual but constant in- 
crease in traffic offered to and handled by 
our railroads. A 7 per cent expansion would 
have been regarded as normal. Had it oc- 
curred, the railways would have earned 62 
million dollars more, the employes would 
have received 34 millions more, and over 
18,000 more men would have been employed 
at the end of 1924 than was the case. Had 
this occurred, no one today would be 
alarmed about our railway problems. As 
the volume of traffic increased, the ratio of 
operating costs would decrease. All this is 
eloquent evidence of the fact that our rail- 
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ways’ prosperity or perplexity is the result 
of fluctuation in the nation’s trade. — 

“The combined operating costs of our two 
railroads last year was $363,618,845, a decline 
of $28,044,000 from 1923. The interest 
charges on the capital invested in Canadian 
railways last year was $113,560,107, which 
should, in addition to operating expenses, be 
met out of gross revenues. It will be readily 
observed that the operating expenses plus 
fixed and dividend charges, amounted to 
$477,178,952, while the gross earnings were 
$418,090,338, leaving a net deficit of $59,088,- 
614 to be otherwise provided for. 


“In addition to all of the foregoing, scores 
of millions have been expended each year on 
capital account for extensions and better- 
ments. The cumulative result has created 
much public concern, but few realize or 
admit the chief cause of the difficulty. Both 
roads are giving excellent service, both need 
only increased business to prosper. Without 
this, both will find their difficulties increas- 
ing and the taxpayer will find his burdens 
growing heavier. ‘ 


“Another obvious fact is that our popula- 
tion is insufficient to produce traffic enough 
for existing railway lines. We have, rough- 
ly, 40,000 miles of railway serving 8% mil- 
lion people, an average of 221 persons for 
each mile. Our neighbor to the south has 
456 inhabitants producing traffic for each 
mile of railway in that country. With more 
than double our population per mile, the 
tendency in the United States is to reduce 
mileage and abandon some existing lines. 


Analysis of Traffic Reduction. 


“The easy and first explanation offered by 
many is that of a small grain crop in west- 
ern Canada in 1924. Examinations of the 
facts do not verify this. The C. N. R. report 
for 1924 states that decrease in freight ton- 
nage occurred on that system as follows: 


tons 
WY IVOGU, ft ee So SREP 691,000 
GOB OE Osha. LY, 2,012,000 
Rome sis nee, 82. TL a 61,000 
Tron Ore OHO Be MOG ee 287,000 
Pig iron and ingots....:....... 222,000 
Castings, machinery and boilers 255,000 
PTT. SO a RE, 561,000 
General manufactured goods... 673,000 


“Excepting wheat and lumber, all of the 
other articles enumerated require large 
quantities of coal to be used in their produc- 
tion. A reduction of over two million tons 
of coal transported reflects the real contrac- 
tion in industry which is the main cause of 
the serious decline in railway traffic and 
earnings as proven by the official figures 
quoted. 


_ Capital Investment of Two Railway Systems. 


“The capital directly invested in Canadian 
railways amounts to the huge sum of $2,- 
323,503,000. The investment in C. N. R. lines 
amounts to $1,474,311,039, of which $560,000,- 
000 is direct Federal government loans; 
$914,000,000 is owned by the public, but $652.,- 
000,000 of this is guaranteed as to principal 
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and interest by either Federal or Provincial 
governments. The people of Canada have, 
therefore, a direct investment as creditors 
or guarantors amounting to $1,212,000,000 in 
the National Railways, a fact to be remem- 
bered when proposals are made to sell the 
system for a dollar as has been thoughtless- 
ly suggested. The total fixed interest and 
dividend charges for both lines is $113,500,- 
000, or less than 5 per cent, which cannot 
fairly be regarded as excessive, 


Are Railway Employes’ Wages Excessive? 

“Much -inaccurate information has been 
hurled abroad respecting railway employes’ 
wages in Canada. Many people actually be- 
lieve that war wage standards still prevail 
on Canadian railways. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Canadian railway employes suffer 
the handicaps of severe climatic conditions 
and the additional cost of living which that 
entails, they have practically the same stand- 
ard of working conditions and rates of pay 
as é¢émployes on U. S. A. roads. 

“In 1921 all railway employes (not includ- 
ing officials) had their wages substantially 
reduced. The general cut of that year re- 
duced the payroll costs by $32,000,000. Sub- 
sequent revisions in working rules and fur- 
ther reduction in wage rates in some classes 
in 1922 reduced payroll costs by more than 
$10,000,000 more annually. Since that time 
working conditions and wages rates have 
remained practically stationary. 

“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
tributed to the Canada Year Book a state- 
ment showing that out of nine classified 
labor groups, steam railway employes were 
the only class whose wage standards had 
just kept pace with the rise in cost of living, 
all other classes having advanced from eight 
to thirty per cent more. 

“Summarized briefly, our railway situation 
may be described: 


(a) Capital investment........ $2,323,503,000 
(b) Fixed charges and divi- 
dends} 19Z4 42 Oe an, 113,560,000 


(c) Operating costs (1924).... 363,618,000 


(d) Total liabilities (1924)....$ 477,178,000 


(e) Total gross earnings (1924) 418,090,000 

(f): Net defioit iwaeisidt.dioue $ 59,088,000 
tons 

Freight tonnage handled, 1923. 88,101,000 

Freight tonnage handled 1924. 81,275,000 

Decreased eal: aan elas 6,826,000 


‘With a loss of 23 per cent, equal to $563,- 
322,000 in our nation’s foreign trade in the 
last four years, it is idle to expect the rail- 
ways to improve their position in the face of 
declining traffic and reduced rates, as was 
forced upon them by the action of Parlia- 
ment. Railway employes have co-operated 
with the managements as never before to 
reduce operating costs to the minimum. 
More than 20,000 have lost their jobs in 
four years. Double that number have worked 
part time to enable the limited amount of 
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employment available to be spread over as 
many men as possible that all might exist 
till a better day dawned. 

“Undoubtedly there is insufficient traffic 
offering to support profitably our existing 
railways. An attempt at a consolidation of 
them is evidence of lack of confidence in 
our country’s future. If trade and commerce, 
population and wealth were growing yearly 
and operating costs on the National System 
reduced to a level with Canadian Pacific, 
there would be no necessity for consolida- 
tion as suggested by certain people. 


Consolidation of. Two Systems Unwise. 

“Both our great railways pay their em- 
ployes the same general standard of wages; 
their working rules are similar; both rail- 
ways purchase their materials in the open 
markets, presumably having equal opportuni- 
ties in all these regards. The record shows 
that out of.each dollar earned the C. P. R. 
pays 79 cents for cost of operation and 
maintenance, including taxes, while the Na- 
tional System spends 92 cents of each dol- 
lar for the same purpose. This is a differ- 
ence of 13 cents on each dollar earned. On 
1924, earnings, it amounts to a difference of 
over $30,500,000, which in itself would’ wipe 
out half the total deficit. 

“Neither a public or private monopoly of 
our railways is desirable in the public inter- 
est. Attempted consolidation of the two 
systems will destroy the harmonious rela- 
tions existing with and among employes be- 
cause of the serious loss and inconvenience 
many thousands of them would suffer by 
moving from place to place as the exercise 
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Government Owned Railroad and Salmon 
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of seniority and promotion rights would 
force them to do. Many would be forced to 
leave their homes or move their homes (in 
many cases owned by them). None of these 
sacrifices should be required of them except 
in the direst emergency. 

“Before considering any consolidation pro- 
posal, Canadians should strive earnestly to 
have national policies adopted that will best 
serve to expand trade and population and 
increase railway traffic. The Canadian Na- 
tional should operate on a more equal cost 
ratio with its efficient competitor. If these 
two fundamental things can be accomplished, 
the situation will be so vastly improved as 
to give small cause for worry. 


“Keep ever in mind the basic fact that as 
the nation’s trade expands, traffic will in- 
crease; that as the nation’s trade diminishes, 
railway traffic decreases in volume. The 
former means increased full time employ- 
ment and promotion. The latter means un- 
employment for many and only part time 
work for many more. 

“Let us carry the thought one step fur- 
ther into the wider field. It has been proven 
clearly that a 7.7 per cent loss in freight 
traffic last year as against a 7.7 per cent in- 
crease means a difference of over $60,000,- 
000 in railway revenues; of $34,000,000 in 
payroll, and of employment or unemploy- 
ment for over 18,000 men. That being the 
effect upon the thousands of factories and 
hundreds of thousands of workers engaged 
in producing that traffic. 

“If Canada prospers, 
share in that prosperity.” 


our railways will 


CORPORATE INTERESTS. 


Fisheries Threatened by Monopolists—A 


Fair Play. 


By Dan Sutherland 
Delegate from Alaska to U. S. Congress. 


What’s the Matter With Alaska? 


Secretary Seward bought it of Rus- 
sia in 1867 for $7,200,000. It has the 
greatest fisheries on earth, yielding 
over $40,000,000 last year. It has tim- 
ber, coal, copper, gold, a little oil, great 
seal herds and reindeer herds. It is 
big— more than twice the size of 
Texas, a hundred thousand square 


miles larger than Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway and Finland. These four 
Scandinavian countries, in the same 
latitude as Alaska, have more than 
12,000,000 white inhabitants. Alaska, 
with almost as great resources, has 
28,000 white population, which is de- 
clining in numbers. 

What’s the matter? Dan Sutherland, 
delegate from the big territory, gives 
his answer here. 


My attention has been called to the state- 
ment of Congressman A. M. Free of Cali- 


fornia concerning Alaskan problems, particu- 
larly the government railroad in that terri- 
tory. Mr. Free says that the government 
should abandon the road which it built at a 
cost of public money of about $60,000,000, 
pull up the rails, tear up the terminals, and 
either turn the right of way into a highway 
—whether for dog sledges or reindeer teams 
he neglects to state—or build another “high- 
way” of the same undescribed brand else- 
where in the territory. 


Mr. Free’s remarks are just an extreme 
expression of the antagonism to government 
ownership and management of railroads. 
That is the basis for his attack. Because 
the government is running a railroad which 
it has built, the whole anvil chorus is turned 
loose. A government loss of twice or ten ~ 
times as much in some other direction, self- 
diving submarines, for instance, would rouse 
no such outcry from Mr. Free, or from the 
gentlemen whose views he voices. : 


I may remark in passing that Mr. Free 
has not been quite fair, even in stating the 
terms of the case. He says that the rail- 
road serves at most 5,000 persons. I think I 
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am well within bounds in saying that it 
serves at least twice that many. Service by 
such a utility is not confined entirely to 
those who live within hearing of the whistle. 
He declares that the loss on operation is 
$2,000,000 per year with no prospect of re- 
duced outlay. There is every probability 
that the loss will be much less this year. 


Government Ownership of Railroad at Stake. 


That, however, does not touch the root 
of the matter. The real question at issue 


is the policy of the government in building . 


and maintaining this road. 


The Alaskan road was not built for profit. 
No one expected any dividends from it for a 
generation. It was built to aid in the de- 
velopment of the country, just as other 
roads have been built, and up to date only 
two ways have been found of getting this 
work done. One is for the government to 
pay a subsidy in land or cash or both in 
order to have private individuals build the 
road, and the other is for government to 
handle the construction job itself. 


In most of the western railroads of this 
country, the government really financed 
private managers with cash and land. On 
the Union Pacific, for example, the corpora- 
tion which nominally built the road got 
every alternate section of land for ten miles 
on each side of the road, or a solid strip 
as long as the railway and ten miles wide. 
In addition, there was a cash subsidy, rang- 
ing from $16,000 per mile on the plains to 
$48,000 per mile in the mountains. This 
was in the comparatively cheap days of 
1867 and 1868. 


If the same plan had been followed in 
Alaska, the government would have been 
obliged to pay a subsidy of at least $100,000 
per mile, to allow for the lower purchasing 
power of money and the enormously higher 
character of the Alaskan railway as com- 
pared to the first line of the old Union 
Pacific. In addition, the speculators who 
built the road would have received a strip 
of land ten miles wide for the entire length 
of the route. 


This would have come to about 5,000 
square miles—nearly half the size of the 
State of Maryland. After paying out all that 
sum and getting rid of all that land, the 
government would have had not a single 
asset to show for the same; all would have 
been in private hands. Whereas now, for a 
total cost of about the amount of the re- 
quired subsidy, the government has a first 
class railroad, running through territory 
that is bound to develop some day. 


The government antagonized powerful in- 
terests by this course. 
of all who want fat contracts, of all who 
like to get hold of a property for which the 
people pay, and of the still larger number of 
persons who love to speculate on the growth 
of a country. But I think that Uncle Sam 
saved money by handling things in the way 


It won the enmity © 
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he did. To talk of pulling up the rails is 


utter folly! , 


Monopoly of Fisheries Great Mistake. 


As for the “mistaken Alaskan policies” of 
which Mr. Free speaks so feelingly, I am 
afraid we differ. I have seen no evidence 


that the mining regulations keep out in- 


DAN SUTHERLAND 
Delegate from Alaska to the United States 
Congress, and champion of fair play 
in the “big territory.” 


vestors, though they do discourage specula- 
tion. The reorganization of the federal agen- 
cies of which so much is said would prob- 
ably save public money to some degree, but 
I see no reason to believe that it would aid 
in the development of the territory. Nor do 
I think that the forestry policy is checking 
progress. The paper industry, which would 
use most of Alaskan woods, simply hasn’t 
got that far to the northwest. There is 
only a very slight development of that sort 
in northern British Columbia. 


The real mistaken policy is in dealing with 
the basic industry of Alaska, the fisheries, 
and that mistake can be summed up in a 
single word—MONOPOLY. 


The salmon trust has grabbed the monopo- 
ly of Alaskan waters by installing perma- 
nent, automatic fish-catching machinery in 
the estuaries and inlets where the fish run. 
Mr. Free and others want to legalize that 
monopoly. They want to give the privilege 
of Alaskan fishing to a very small group of 
favored grantees who will exploit the riches 
of the sea to the limit, with no thought of 
developing the territory. As a result, the 
waters are being fished out; the whole sal- 
mon fishery will be ruined in a few more 
years at the present rate, and the biggest 
industry of Alaska which produced $40,289,- 
273 last year will contribute nothing to the 
settlement of the territory. 


If the monopoly were broken by prohibit- 
ing automatic machinery, permanently in- 
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stalled in a given place, and fishing with 
movable nets thus be thrown open to all 
comers, a big fishing population soon would 
grow up in Alaska. In British Columbia, 
where the permanent installations are not 
allowed, five men are employed in actual 
catching of fish to one in Alaska, if we 
reckon the number of fish taken in each 
country and the number of fisheries operat- 
ing. This may seem like a gain for American 
methods, but it isn’t. Canadian fish comes 
across the border, even after paying a 25 
per cent duty, and competes with the Alask- 
an product, thus proving that all the gains 
of the monopoly methods go to the monopo- 
lists, and none are left for the people. 


System of Sea Grants Ruinous. 


The United States is the only country of 
which I know anything that allows the use 
of such methods. All European countries 
hold that there must be equal opportunities 
for all men to seek the treasures of the sea. 
They insist on this, partly as a matter of 
fair play, but partly also because experience 
has shown that automatic machinery can 
use up any natural wealth faster than it is 
produced. In another generation, at the pres- 
ent rate, the fisheries of the Northwest, 
which excited the wondering admiration of 
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all old travelers, will be gone. Those of the 
Columbia River are terribly depleted al- 
ready, and those of Alaska are going the 
same pace. 5 


Mr. Free hopes, no doubt, to make regula- — 


tion of catch take the place of regulation 
of methods. There is nothing to show that 
such a scheme will work, and if it did work, 
it would not be fair. Men must have equal 


access to wild resources or the most basic ~ 


instincts of fair play are violated. Besides, 
there is the matter of building up the coun- 
try. If fishing methods used everywhere else 
in the world were enforced in Alaska we 
should get a strong immigration to that 
country of Norwegian fishermen, who make 
splendid citizens, and like the climate, so 
similar to that of their native land. The 
fishing population thus developed would 
serve as a local market for other industries, 
to be developed on the railroad and further 
inland. 


The land grant method was not successful 
in settling this country in the early days, 
whether tried by England, Holland or Spain. 
The sea grant scheme now being tried in 
Alaska will not succeed any better. The 


only thing that builds up a new country is 


fair play. 


~ 


EUROPEAN RAILWAY MEN DISCUSS IMPORTANT RAILROAD 
PROBLEMS. 


International Transportworkers’ Federation Wants Affiliation of American Unions. 


Bellinzona, Switzerland.—How does a rail- 
way men’s conference operate? Especially 
how is the language difficulty met? 


We are gathered in the legislative hall of 
the government of this canton (state) of 
Switzerland, an, amphitheater, divided into 
20 sections for the different nations’ unions. 
There is a dais for the officers, headed by 
Bob Williams, of the British Transportwork- 
ers, the retiring I. T. F. president, The 
British section is the largest, with Jack 
Bromley’s militant head prominent. He rep- 
resents the locomotive engineers. President 
Gill heads the British clerks’ delegation; 
President Dobbie the National Union of 
Railwaymen. 

Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Baltic 
sections make another block. Marcel Bide- 
garay heads the French section; the Bel- 
gians are alongside: H. Jochade of Berlin 
and J. Tomschick of Vienna and Bracci of 
the Swiss are prominent heads in the next 
block; farther on are the Dutch and Poles 
(the Greeks couldn’t come), the Balkan 
states, and the Dutch East Indies. Spaniards 
and Italians are also here, the latter headed 
by Sardelli, who wonders what Fascista 
clubs will be waiting for him for daring to 
speak to us. Stagnetti, the other Italian dele- 
gate, has a displaced nose and other facial 
marks; he has been clubbed three times by 
Fascisti. 


Language Interpreters Work Rapidly. 
Alongside the officers sit half a dozen 


workingmen who have conquered the tower 


of Babel—the interpreters. (Fimmen, the 
real leader of the I. T. F., himself speaks 
four languages and can “get along” in two 


or three others.) A delegate speaks, in Eng- — 


lish, or German, or Finnish, or Spanish. 
Immediately the interpreters station them- 
selves in front of their particular block of 
nationalities and quietly (and all at once) 
repeat the speech in the language most com- 
mon to that block, while simultaneously 
other linguists catch the words, near one 
of these larger blocks, and repeat them to 
their own little group, say the Finns or 
Spanish. 


It is surprisingly expeditious; no long 
waiting by the whole conference. Within a 
few minutes after each speech, practically 
everybody there has been told what was 
said. Before each delegate lies the 84-page 
mimeographed book of “Preliminary Re- 
ports’. sent to all before the conference 
opened. Efficient preparation and _ short, 
pointed speeches make the conference quick 
and businesslike. 


The purpose and work of the Transport- 


workers’ Federation is being brought out 


here by the railway men. It goes something 
like this: 


“Whichever country meets the crisis of 
any new railroading problem the first time, 
that country’s union will have an experi- 
ence and a body of facts which ought im-, 
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_American labor is to play host this 
fall to a number of European labor 
leaders who are coming to this country 
either as delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, or as investigators of economic 
‘and labor conditions in the United 
States. 


Our guests will include representa- 
tives from the labor movements of 
Great Britain, Holland and Germany. 
From Germany alone are coming 15 
representatives to study labor condi- 
tions with the co-operation of the A. F. 
of L. and the railway brotherhoods. 


It was hoped, too, that a number of 
delegates representing the Internation- 
al Transportworkers’ Federation would 
be welcomed at the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion, where they were to present the 
question of affiliation by interested 
American unions with the I. T. F. A 
hitch in the preparations has made 
this impossible. 


The Transportworkers recently held 
their annual conference in the little 
mountainous town of  Bellinzona, 
Switzerland. It was the largest con- 
ference of railway union representa- 
tives ever held. Sixty-six delegates 
from a score of nations throughout 
Europe, North and South America and 
Asia assembled to discuss railroad 
‘problems. 


The fruitful results of this confer- 
ence were to have been reported to 
American workers at the Atlantic City 
convention. Now, however, it is neces- 
sary to get this news in other ways. 
Readers of this magazine in particular 
are able to get a vivid picture of just 
what happened and just how a repre- 
sentative. group of railway men act 
when assembled at such a conference. 


Heber Blankenhorn, European cor- 
respondent for LABOR, was the only 
man present at the I. T. F. conference 
from the United States. In the accom- 
panying article he tells how the con- 
ference functioned, something of its 
personnel, and indicates how the 


proposition of affiliation by American 
railway workers would be broached. 


mediately to be put before the unions of 
every other country. The steady, quick ex- 
change of information is the first job of our 
fa ana Lh 

“Whichever country’s union, or an inter- 
national group of unions in co-operation, 
makes a successful fight for bettered condi- 
tions, deserves the immediate backing of 
every other country’s transport unions, so 
that the most advanced union is not beaten 
back. A friendly rivalry for the best, so 
that in every nation the railroaders will go 
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after the best mark set by a union in any 
one country, that is what the I. T. F. fos- 
ters. The basis of that must be the exchange 
of information. Beyond that we seek the 
goal of international joint action to make a 
new social world for all of labor.” 


The Federation is leading the way in this 
exchange of facts. The livest bulletins put 
forth by any trade international come from 
the I. T. F. Besides a press bulletin, a 
newsletter, which devotes itself a great deal 
more to facts than to theoretical controver- 
sies, comes once a month from the I. T. F. 
headquarters, 61 Vondelstraat, Amsterdam. 
Also there is a series of valuable I. T. F. 
pamphlets (published in English, German 
and French) the most recent being on “The 
Working Conditions of Railwaymen in Dif- 
ferent Countries.” Live American union men 
will find in the I. T. F. publications answers 
to many a question about hours, wages, 
forms of organization, benefits and dues, 
signal systems, automatic couplings, car- 
heating, shelters, electrification, strikes, 
road motor transport, international joint-ac- 
tion and the like. 


Rights of Organization. 


The conference discussed fully the prelimi- 
nary I. T. F. survey of the limitations placed 
on railway unions’ rights of organization and 
activity. The conference set its face against 
any forms of restriction, most of all against 
the device of “calling railway men to the 
colors” (putting them under military law) in 
case of strike threats. LABOR’S correspon- 
dent took the liberty of urging the I. T. F., 
in extending its survey, to include the Amer- 
ican railways and to report, on the one hand, 
the anti-organization schemes of some of our 
big companies, and, on the other, the co- 
operative shop-control (“B and O plan’) at 
work on more enlightened roads. 


Electrification. 


Bromley of the engineers presided over 
this discussion, which primarily affects loco- 
motive men. “Electric traction permits in- 
creased output with decreased cost; conse- 
quently it is rapidly going to affect every 
country.” It affects the coal industry, too, 
for instead of high-priced coal needed for 
firing steam locomotives, low grade coal can 
be used in power houses for electric locomo- 
tives. Bromley emphasized that railway men 
never stand in the way of progress, but too 
often, to the managements, “electrification 
means a way of cutting down the wages 
bill.” 


He cited that the electric locomotives’ 
greater tractive power permits longer 
trains; “the electric locomotive will average 
20 hours’ service a day; the steam locomo- 
tive only eight. There is no time lost in 
lighting and watering an electric locomotive, 
and it is always ready for use. The time of 
runs can be reduced. Steep gradients can be 
negotiated without difficulty, while on down 
grades the motors may be transformed into 
generators, and made to return to the con- 
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ducting cable 25 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the power consumed in the ascent. 


“Hlectric traction eliminates the danger 
and inconvenience of smoke and sparks, and 
the consequent damage to the countryside. 
It simplifies the layout of stations by abol- 
ishing installations for coaling, boiler, and 
the handling of cinders.” 


Bromley then introduced the detailed sur- 
vey of electrification in each country made 
by the I. T. F., observing: 


“A close watch must be kept to see that 
technical progress is not allowed to injure 
the staff, and that the economic advantage 
of such progress shall not be transformed 
into disadvantage for the workers. The de- 
ciding factor in this struggle is, as always, 
the relative power of labor and capital.” 


Motorbus Competition With Railways. 


The conference heard the report of the 
I. T. F. survey showing some injury to 
railroad business by road transport in Great 
Britain and Ireland, Scandinavia and Hol- 
land. On the whole, however, the cry of 
“railroad ruin” through this way was found 
to be grossly exaggerated. In France and 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, road transport 
has not affected even interurban railway 
business. In Switzerland the competing 
road busses are run by the Swiss Post 
Office Department and the drivers are 
under the Swiss eight-hour day law. 


Eight-Hour Day. 


The conference received the I. T. F.’s 
very interesting survey of European rail- 
way hours. This inquiry is to be greatly 
extended in the future as “the fight against 
the eight-hour day on the railways may 
easily take cunning forms” to undermine 
legislation, or to interpret it to lengthen 
the spread-over and to except certain 
grades for “special duties.” 


The tables for locomotive men show the 
eight-hour day the legal rule in Europe with 
two exceptions, Holland, where it is nine 
hours, and Germany (Dawes-planned) where 
it is nine to ten. This eight-hour day is 
not enforced in the same fashion every- 
where. In Britain it is eight per day, in 
Belgium it is “48 per week, reckoned over 
a period of three weeks.” In most coun- 
tries the rules’ specify ‘208 hours’ per 
month”; in Czechoslovakia it is 192 hours 
per four weeks; poor Germany has 234 to 
260 hours per month. 


The “maximum hours of service’ run 
from 10 in Czechoslovakia, 10-12 in Switzer- 
land, 12 in Britain and France up to 12-16 
and 14-16 in Germany and Austria. 


There is a great variation in locomen’s 
“holidays per year’; Spain has no holidays; 
Britain and Belgium only six days; Switzer- 
land seven days during the first seven 
years of service, and 21 days after reach- 
ing the age of 35 years; Sweden 25 days, 


and 35 after reaching the age of 40. Den- 
mark and Norway, 21 days; Austria 14 dur- 
ing the first five years of service, later up 
to 28 days; Germany, before the age of 30, 
17 days; up to the age of 40, 23 days; after, 
31 days. 


1. T. F. Would Welcome Affiliation by 
American Unions. 


These are the problems in which the 
Transport Workers would like to interest 
American labor. 
culties in the way of their arguments for 
affiliation. First, they are so far away 


from America that American union men 
know little about the I. T. F. Second, the 


co-operation of American transport unions, 
half outside and half inside the A. F. of L., 
has developed so little that it will be diffi- 
cult to collect the American unions as a 
unit for joining the I. T. F. Third, it must 
be proved to the practical union men of the 
U. S. A. that affiliation means something 
more than “fees paid to Europe” and “joy- 
rides for a few union chiefs.” 


The European unions believe they can 
prove conclusively how American unions 
will derive practical benefits’ from joining 
a world organization such as the I. T. F. 
They point to coal strikes in America, which 
are threatened by the importation of Euro- 
pean coal, which might be cut off if there 
were’ concerted action between the two 
continents through the I. T. F. They point 
to the power of the I. T. F. in blocking 
threatened wars, for the unions of. the I. 
T. F., especially in 1919-20 stopped European 
war scares by threatening to handle no 
munitions and transport no soldiers when 
governments were contemplating war. 


They point to the recent three months’ 


lockout of the workers of Denmark, partly 
won by the blockade of Danish commerce 
carried out by the transport “workers of 
other countries at the suggestion of the 
I. T. F. They point especially to the ad- 


vantages which all transport workers will 


have from being supplied weekly with full 
information to meet the bosses’ eternal cry 
of “cutting down costs’ (meaning wages) 
to meet ‘foreign competition.” 


Installment Plan Called Unhealthy. 


Atlantic City.—Cheap credits, if not prop- 
erly controlled, is likely to encourage un- 
healthy extravagance, according to officers 
of the national association of credit men. It 
was stated that the widespread use of the 
installment selling plan tends to develop ex- 
travagance. ‘ 


The credit men also called attention to the 
gigantic production machinery that has been 
developed in this country. \ 


“Our facilities for producing some com- 
modities beyond our consumption abilities 
have caused disarrangements,” it was stated. 


They recognize the diffi-: 


See 
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THE FOURTEENTH CONSOLIDATED CONVENTION MEETS AND 
ADJOURNS. 


We have held up this issue of the Journal so that we might give some information 
as to the work of the Convention, which remained in session for eleven days and 
adjourned Friday, the 25th. 


About 230 delegates were in attendance. Addresses of welcome were made by 
representatives of the Central Labor Union and Building Trades Council and the Mayors 
of the two Kansas Cities, President Green of the A. F. of L. and President Franklin 
at the opening of the Convention, and later addresses were made by President James 
O’Connell of the Metal Trades Department, President Woods of thee Missouri State 
Federation of Labor, Edward Keating, Manager of Labor, President Healey of the 
Oilers and Firemen, President Ryan of.the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen and Cap- 
tain Beyer, originator of the Railroad Co-operative Plan. Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
J. J. Davis, also addressed the Convention. 


One of the most important actions taken by the Convention was the adoption 
of a group insurance plan, whereby all members will be insured for $1,000, regardless 
of age and without physical examination, and the members will have the privilege of 
insuring the members of the family at a slightly increased charge. The insurance 
will be carried by the Service Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska. A detailed statement 
will be found in another part of this issue. The terms and benefits of this plan are 
very liberal and once the plan is put into effect our members will realize that such 
is the case. 


Several resolutions on amalgamation were introduced and the subject discussed 
at length, but it was overwhelmingly rejected by the Convention. The Convention 
voted to subscribe for ‘“‘Labor” for all members. 


Under the new constitution the former death and disability feature will be super- 
seded by the insurance plan and that fund will be discontinued, therefore a regrouping 
of the funds was made. Thirty per cent of all receipts will go to the defense fund 
58 per cent to the general fund, 7 per cent and receipts from advertising will go to 
the Journal Fund, 5 per cent to the convention and transportation fund. The building 
fund was indebted to some of the funds for various amounts, by action of the Con- 
vention, these were wiped out and the building stands free of indebtedness. 


The following officers were elected: International President, J. A. Franklin, re- 
elected; Assistant President, Wm. Atkinson, re-elected; International Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Joseph Flynn, re-elected; Editor-Manager of Journal, John Barry; International 
Vice-President Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Section, H. J. Norton, re-elected; 
International Vice-President, South Atlantic Section, J. N. Davis; International Vice- 
President, Missouri and Kansas Section, Charles McDonald, re-elected; International 
Vice-President, Ohio Valley and Territory Section, M. A. Maher, re-elected; Interna- 
tional Vice-President, Great Lakes and Territory Section, M. J. Glenn; International 
Vice-President, Eastern Seaboard Section, John J. Dowd, re-elected; International 
Vice-President, Western Canadian Section, R. C. McCutchan, re-elected; International 
Vice-President, Western Section, J. P. Ryan, re-elected; International Vice-President, 
Eastern Section, J. F. Schmitt, re-elected. Delegates to the A, F. of L. Convention, 
Charles F. Scott, Charles J. McGowan and John Dohney. The officers retiring at the 
end of this year will be Vice-President Sheehan, who is succeeded by Bro. M. J. Glenn 
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of Lodge 5; Vice-President Merrigan, who is succeeded by Bro. H. B. Foster, and the 
Editor-Manager of Journal, who is succeeded by Bro. John Berry of Lodge 22. 


The Convention was a very orderly and hardworking one and the delegates con- 
ducted themselves in a most commendable way. Many delegates were accompanied 
by their wives, and during the Convention a number of social features were given, 
with the generous co-operation and assistance of the Carmen’s Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE INEFFICIENCY OF MARINE BOILER 
INSPECTION. 


The explosion of a boiler on the steamer Mackinac recently, in Narragansett Bay 
cost the lives of forty-six persons, most of whom were roasted alive by the escaping 
steam, others, in order to end the maddening misery they were in from the effects 
of the live steam, jumped overboard and were drowned. The Mackinac was crowded 
with excursionists at the time, and if assistance had not come promptly to their 
rescue, no doubt many other lives would have been sacrificed. 


An inspection of the exploded boiler shows, we are told, that parts of it was 
corroded until they were not more than one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. No 
doubt this boiler had been duly inspected and tested and approved by the United 
States marine boiler inspectors, previous to the explosion, as the requirements of 
the law concerning, periodical inspections are pretty strict. 


However, the reason for the dangerous condition of the boiler not being found 
out is due to the inefficiency of the inspection service provided for by the present 
laws. These laws provide that only marine engineers with five years’ sea service are 
eligible for appointment as boiler inspectors. Most, if not all, of the marine engineers 
come from landsmen without trade, are started as seamen or firemen, then are gradu- 
ally promoted to water tenders, oilers and afterwards to engineers, at no time ‘have 
they had experience in building or repairing boilers, therefore, it is out of the bounds 
of reason to expect that they may be competent as expert boiler inspectors, or be 
able to determine the actual condition of the boilers they pass upon. They depend 
more upon the hydrostatic pressure applied to the boiler, than any hammer test on 
inspection they may give; and while a boiler may be absolutely tight and hold this 
test pressure, it may at the same time be in an absolutely unsafe condition. 


Years ago, when the writer was employed in a contract shop in a seaport, he was 
sent aboard a ‘“tug-boat” to place fenders around the boiler, which was of a “water 
leg” type; a casual examination showed that rust had eaten away most of the bottom 
edge of the side sheets; the bottom of the legs had been soft patched and most of the 
patches also rust eaten, with the Portland cement placed in the bottom of the leg 
showing every foot or two. The engineer was hard to convince that the boiler was 
not in safe condition, as he stated it had been inspected and tested by a federal in- 
spector only a short time before; however, when the real condition was disclosed 
to him he realized how near to eternity he had been and a general overhauling of the 
boiler was made immediately. 


No inspection service can be efficient unless men experienced in the particular 
line of work they are to inspect, are employed. There have been many explosions on 
steamers in the past and that there are not more is no doubt due to the scrutiny given 
by practical boilermakers, doing repair work on the boilers while in port. The federal 
laws governing the inspection of steam vessels should be changed and experienced 
boilermakers appointed boiler inspectors and practical shipbuilders appointed hull 


inspectors. 


JUSTICE DOYLE OF OKLAHOMA VINDICATES RIGHT OF PEACEFUL 
PICKETING. | | 


In the Henryetta, as well as other coal fields of Oklahoma, the operators have 
violated the agreement entered into between their Association at Jacksonville, Fla., 
last year, concerning wages and have been trying to destroy the miners’ union in 
these sections and operate their mines on a non-union basis. 


This, of course, forced the mine workers to strike; they have been conducting 
their strike in the Henryetta field in an orderly and peaceful way, however, notwith- 
standing this, Governor Trapp ordered troops there, and these forced the strikers to 
abandon their pickets. In order that the strikers might have an opportunity to appeal 
to the deulded strike-breakers taking their places, they arranged for holding meetings 
near the mines, which they called prayer meetings, and song services.. The Governor 
and military authorities issued a proclamation forbidding these meetings and arrested 
and put in prison three of the strike leaders. The matter was appealed to Justice 
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Doyle of the Criminal Court of Appeals, who granted writs of habeas corpus and or- 
dered that these men be immediately released. 


In passing upon the matter, Judge Doyle severely censured the Governor and 
military authorities for keeping troops in the mine district, and denounced the order 
forbidding peaceful picketing and the holding of the open air meetings as an invasion of 
constitutional rights. More power to Judge Doyle! May his kind multiply in the 
judicial ranks! The shameless manner in which many of the mine operators, as well 
as other employers, are violating their agreements, will react upon them in the end. 


BANKERS AND ATTORNEYS GET BIG FEES FOR REORGANIZING 
THE KATY. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad recently found it necessary to reorganize 
its finances again, after being in the hands of a receiver, and this work was turned 
over to Wall Street bankers and high pressure attorneys. Later on a bill for $2,364,- 
249.79 was submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval, as reor- 
ganizing fees. The Commission refused to approve the bill for this amount, and 
reduced it to $1,500,000. The bankers to get $900,000 and the attorneys $600,000. Even 
this award was so excessive that Commissioners Eastman, McManamy and Campbell 
refused to vote approval and filed a minority report. 


One of the attorneys was classed as a $500 a day man. Commissioner Eastman 
said: 

“Men receiving such compensation usually entertain a righteous convic- 
tion .that it corresponds with intrinsic worth, although they may be incensed 
that painters or carpenters should assume to demand and be able to exact 
$15.00 a day for their service.” 


Mr. Eastman also criticised the bills presented by the bankers and stated the 
actual risk and burden in connection with the underwriting was insignificant. 
He said that, theoretically, stockholders dictate the policy of corporations, but this 
only applied where the stockholders are few and consist of large financial interests; 
that it was practically impossible for many stockholders with few holdings to give 
careful attention to the corporation and that its management falls into the hands 
of self-perpetuating board of directors. Mr. Eastman is evidently informed on the 
usual operation of corporations. The excessive fees and bills of expense for reorgan- 
izing our railroad systems is responsible for a large part of the indebtedness of a 
majority of the systems of railroads, as they find it necessary to reorganize its finances 
or go into the hands of receivers ever so often. The banking interests and high 
priced attorneys in league with them are managing to get a large part of the earnings 
of all roads. 


ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS FORCED TO STRIKE. 


As forecasted in our last issue, 150,000 anthracite coal miners were forced out 
on strike because the operators refused to come to an agreement on renewal of 
contract. They sent a committee to meet the miners, with instructions to concede 
nothing and demand a reduction in wages. Under such circumstances, of course, no 
progress was made, and after weeks of fruitless efforts on the part of the mine 
workers representatives to reach an agreement, they withdrew. 


The operators, we are told, have accumulated a large reserve of coal pets 
ground, and of course, this will be disposed of at a greatly enhanced price before 
they will make much of a move to reach a settlement. In this way the coal consuming 
public will be mulched for a large sum and the miners will be forced to remain idle. 

The public is going to get tired of having the operators forcing these periodical 
suspensions in order to boost the price of coal and sentiment for public ownership 
will become overwhelming. 


CONVENTION OF DISTRICT LODGE NO. 26. 


The annual convention of District Lodge No. 26 of the Milwaukee Railroad System 
convened in Kansas City, Mo., on September 12, and heid their meetings previous to 
the opening of our National Convention and between sessions, finally winding up its 
affairs and closing its sessions on September 20th. The following delegates were 
present: Lodge No. 11, W. Nichols, N. Hrebal, L. J. Romain, C. Malek; Lodge No. 15, 
Frank Bewanger, V. L. Luedtke, E. Thompson; Lodge No. 53, Wm. Tehan; Lodge 
No. 244, Wm. Herter, Vern Smith; Lodge No. 302, Joseph Lofy, A. Kasten, B. Boncel; 
Lodge No. 391, A. W. Rickett, Theo. Grindel; Lodge No. 485, J. M. Slater; Lodge 520, 
James Griffin; Lodge No. 541, Jacob Fisher; Lodge No.' 588, Thomas Godfrey; Lodge 


ia 
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No. 606, Fred Shetzle; Lodge No. 650, M. J. Mayer; 727-528, Geo. Tenge; 730, Charles 
Flesher; 738-32, Fred Olsdorf. 

After organizing and appointing the necessary committees, the reports of the 
officers were received, which recorded their activities and work during the past year 
and were comprehensive and instructive. Changes in the by-laws of the district were 
presented and suitably acted upon. The Convention was somewhat overshadowed 
because of the fact that it was partly held during the National Convention. Time 
will not permit us to go into detail as to the subject matters acted upon, but evidently 
it was in every way a success. 


UNION MEN GAIN EQUAL RIGHTS BY ILLINOIS: ANTI-INJUNCTION 
LA 


The American Contractor, speaking for employers, says that under the Illinois anti- 
injunction law “it is evident that the unions in Illinois are in a position to do about as 
they please without danger of being called to account.” 

This is sheer nonsense. Unions cannot be called into court and punished by a judge 
who is prosecutor and jury as well as judge. But they are subject to all the laws that 
bind the rest of the citizenship and they may violate those laws only at their peril. 

The union men of Illinois have not gained any exemption. What they have gained 
is an equality with employers before the law in regard to the use of injunctions. They 
are now as free as employers—and no more so. 

Union men are now in a position. where they know what is the law. While the 
injunction was a lawful instrument no man knew what was the law until the judge told 
him, because the judge made the law and then ordered its enforcement. 

Judges in Illinois cannot now call union men before them and make for union men 
a kind of law that does not apply to others. The American Contractor ought to under- 
stand this, and very likely it does understand it. But it must continue the old pose. 
To do otherwise would be to admit that in the past it had been wrong—and that, of 
course, would never do. 

But what difference does it make, so long as union men have won this measure of 


equality before the law? 


What it is our duty to do we must do because it is right, not because any one can 
demand it of us.—Whewell, 


In learning anything, as little should be proposed to them at once as is possible; and 
that being understood and fully mastered, proceed to the next adjoining. Yet unknown, 
simple, unperplexed proposition belonging to the matter in hand, and tending to the 
clearing what is principally designed.—Locke. 


Pecuniary aid, by those who have the means, is the most easy form in which 
benevolence can.be gratified and that which often requires the least, if any, sacrifice 
of personal comfort or self-love. The same affection may be exercised in a degree much 
higher in itself, and often much more useful to others, by personal exertion and personal 
kindness. The former, compared with the means of the individual, may present a 
mere mockery of mercy; while the latter, even in the lowest walks of life, often ex- 
hibits the brightest of active usefulness that can adorn the human character. The 
high and pure benevolence not only is dispensed with willingness when occasions 
present themselves, but seeks out opportunity for itself, and feels want of its natural 
and healthy exercise when deprived of an object on which it may be bestowed.—Dr. 


Abercrombie. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billbere Boiler Works, Houston, TexaS. Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


(Strike on.) Mellvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- fair.) 

air.) McNamara _ Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Md. (Unfair.) 

Works, New Orleans, La. (Unfair.) Georgia. Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cc. C.. Elmer ed Boe Works, New (Unfair.) 

Orleans, La. nfair. A ; ; = 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt Bas pret irs ay ire Pathe 

Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Red Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler Des_ Moines Electric Power Plant, Des 

Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. 3 Pennsylvania, 
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INSURANCE PROBLEM ADOPTED AT OUR RECENT CONVENTION. 


Kansas City, Kansas, September 29, 1925. 

TO THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF ALL SUBORDINATE 

LODGES AND THE MEMBERSHIP EVERYWHERE. 
Greeting: 

During the Fourteenth Consolidated Convention, which convened at 
the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, Monday, September 14, 1925, 
the question of an adequate insurance plan was submitted to the conven- 
tion in a supplementary report of the Executive Council, for consideration 
of the delegates to the convention in lieu of our old death and disability law 
as set out in Article XII of the International Lodge Constitution. After 
two full days’ discussion of the plan in all of its details, the convention 
adopted the following plan providing for uniform insurance to cover all 
members in good standing in the International Brotherhood: 


Death Insurance. 


The International Brotherhood has provided for in this insurance, 
death benefits to all members in good standing between the ages of six- 
teen years and ninety years, inclusive, without medical examination of any 
sort regardless of present physical condition or occupation, and issues 
a death benefit coverage for a uniform amount of One Thousand Dollars 
$1,000.00) on each life, at a cost of One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.80) 
per member per month per thousand. 

If, however, death occurs as a result of an accident, at or away from 
occupation, this insurance carries a double indemnity feature, which pays 
the member double the amount, or the sum of Two Thousand Dollars 
($2,000.00) for accidental death. This provision shall not cover self- 
destruction, whether sane or insane; death resulting from participation 
in aeronautics, or submarine operation; death while the insured is entered, 
or engaged, in military or naval service in time of war, or caused directly 
or indirectly from such service, or from any work in connection with actual 
warfare, riot or insurrection, or any act incident thereto either on land 
or water; or from police duty: in any police organization; other than that 
occurring simultaneously with and in consequence of bodily injury. 


Partial Disability Insurance. 

In addition to the death benefit feature, this insurance provides for 
partial and total disability insurance on the following basis: 

In the event that a member, at or away from occupation, should lose 
an eye, or the complete loss of the use of a foot, as a result of accident or 
disease, the sum of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) will be paid to said 
member; and if a member, at or away from occupation, should lose the 
complete use of either hand as a result of accident or disease, the member 
will receive the sum of Eight Hundred Dollars ($800.00). 


Total and Permanent Disability Insurance. 


Should a member become totally and permanently disabled as the 
result of accident or disease, and cannot perform his daily occupation, 
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said member will be entitled to the full insurance of One Thousand Dol- 
lars ($1,000.00). Should a member lose the entire sight of both eyes, or 
the complete loss of the use of both hands, or both feet, or of one entire 
hand and one entire foot as a result of an accident, or disease, at or away 
from occupation, shall be considered totally and permanently disabled, 
and be entitled to the full amount of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00). 

The indemnity for partial disability is entirely independent of the 
life insurance under this insurance, and no deduction will be made from the 
sum payable at death because of any partial indemnity paid thereunder. 

The provision for total and permanent disability does not cover dis- 
ability resulting from military and naval service in the time of war, or 
caused directly or indirectly from such service, or in any work in connec- 
tion with actual warfare, or from any participation in aeronautics, or 
submarine operation on land. and water, or from any police duty in any 
police organization, unless the premiums provided to cover such additional 
risks are paid. 

Insurance Premiums—How Paid. 

All members of this Brotherhood are required to pay to the Secre- 
tary of their Subordinate Lodge, in addition to their regular monthly 
dues, One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) per month as insurance prem- 
ium for payment of the One Thousand Dollars $1,000.00) life insurance, 
plus the partial and total disability ; and said dues and insurance premiums 
are payable under the provisions of the new constitution, adopted at the 
recent convention within sixty (60) days period (two calender months): 
for example, November dues and insurance premium must be paid on or 
before midnight, December 31. 

Beginning with the month of November, 1925, all members will be 
furnished a proper receipt, showing payment of monthly dues and insur- 
ance premium. The month of November is used for the reason that the 
International Brotherhood has taken care of the premiums, out of its 
funds, for all members in good standing for the month of October, 1925, 
free of cost to the membership. 


Effective Date—Method of Payment. 

The above insurance became in full force and effect as of September 
26, 12 o’clock noon, central standard time, 1925, and covers every mem- 
ber of the International Brotherhood in good standing as shown by the 
International Secretary-Treasurer’s records on that date. 

Members who have withdrawn, and have retained their good standing 
for death benefit upon the payment of seventy-five cents (75c) per 
month, will now be required to pay One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per month for this insurance, which will not include the double indemnity 
feature and for which they will be issued a special receipt. 

Members who have been granted old age exemption will also be 
exempt from the insurance premium, which will be paid by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood. | 

Sick and disabled members, in extreme cases, who are granted free 
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monthly due receipts upon affidavit, will also be granted exemption from 
payment of insurance premiums for the months in which they are allowed 
free monthly due receipts. 


Members out of work and receiving out-of-work receipts, will be re- 
quired to pay the insurance premium before an out-of-work receipt will be 
issued for any month. 


Members initiated, reinstated, or depositing withdrawal card, will be 
covered by this insurance, and it will be in full force and effect upon receipt 
of the official duplicate receipt by the International Secretary-Treasurer, 
and they will be required to pay the insurance premium for the month 
initiated, reinstated, or depositing withdrawal card, in addition to their 
regular initiation, reinstatement or dues for the month, as required under 
the provisions of the constitution. 

Members holding withdrawal cards issued by Subordinate Lodges now 
lapsed, and depositing same in any Subordinate Lodge, shall pay in ad- 
dition to one month’s standard dues, One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) 
insurance premium, and the secretary of said Subordinate Lodge shall for- 
ward to the International Secretary-Treasurer both the monthly dues and 
the insurance premium, together with the withdrawal card. 


Additional Voluntary Insurance. 


Any member of the International Brotherhood, may, if he so desires, 
subscribe for additional insurance at the same rate per thousand: namely, 
One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) per member per month per thousand. 
This additional insurance may be carried up to Two Thousand Dollars 
($2,000.00) ; or if a member so desires he may carry less than Two Thou- 
sand Dollars ($2,000.00) at the same pro rata rate, that is, thirteen cents 
(18c) per One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) per member per month. 

There is no medical examination under this voluntary plan, but the 
member must sign an application, witnessed by his Local Secretary, in 
which he is only requested to certify he is in good health, and that he is 
not more than fifty-five (55) years of age. 

Under the voluntary insurance plan, the wives and children of mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood, who are between the ages of five 
(5) years and fifty-five (55) years, may subscribe for insurance not to 
exceed Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000.00) for each member of the fam- 
ily, at the same rate per thousand: namely, One Dollar and Thirty Cents 
($1.30) per member per month per thousand, under the same privileges and 
conditions, with all benefits extended to the members of the Brotherhood 
under the voluntary plan. 

The monthly premiums for wives and chiara of members of the 
Brotherhood, who desire to subscribe for this insurance, will be paid to 
the Secretary of the Subordinate Lodge, of which the husband, or father, 
is a member. 

General Explanation and Comment. 

In advising you of this insurance program, your Executive Council 

considers that is is only proper and in line with the wishes of the delegates 
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who attended the recent convention, that each member be informed of 
some of the facts relative to this insurance, which so strongly commended 
it for adoption to the convention, and which are as follows: 


etl meal oa oc oe a ee 
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20. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Because it is safe insurance for the insured. 
It protects the dependents. 

It preserves the home. 

It educates the children. 

It prevents child labor. — 

It fosters morality. 

It obviates public charity. 

It kills want and worry. 

It cancels debt. 

It gives courage in life struggles. 

It provides cash for emergencies. 

It protects old age. 

It eases the sick bed. 

It comforts the dying. 

It is collectable without expense. 

It is lawyer-proof. 

It is under thorough state supervision. 
It pays one hundred cents on the dollar. 
It prevents poverty to dependents. 

It encourages good habits. 

It is rooted in unselfishness. 

It is a badge of affection. 

It will have a stabilizing influence upon the membership. 


Considering the average age of our members, which at present is 
about forty-six years, this insurance is available at a much lower 
cost to all of our members than they can purchase same, or similar 
insurance, elsewhere. 

All of our members are covered by this insurance, regardless of their 
present physical condition. We know of many of our members who 
are now in the last stages of some fatal disease. 

By the application of this insurance every member is sufficiently 
protected, so that in case of death his funeral expenses will not be- 
come a public charge. 

His dependents will also be protected with sufficient funds that they 
will not become public charges, or need to rely upon the shop collec 
tions. : : 

That where it is so desired our members can secure the cheapest. pos- 
sible insurance for their wives and other immediate members of their 
family under the voluntary plan provided for in this program. 
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29. No person, and particularly no member of any labor organization, 
should die, leaving: their dependents unprotected. 


30. 


This insurance is absolutely safe and reliable; for while all the busi- 


ness relative to same as it concerns our members is transacted direct- 


ly between the members and the Subordinate Lodges, and then the 
Subordinate Lodges and the Interntaional Secretary-Treasurer, the 


whole liability for same is assumed, or re- insured by an old line legal 
reserve life insurance company. 


We are confident that each and every one of our officers and members 
will co-operate in making this program effective. 


With best wishes to all, we are 


Yours fraternally, 
By Order of the Executive Council. 
J. A. FRANKLIN, 
International President, 
JOH FLYNN, 
Int’! Secretary-Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF EDITOR-MANAGER OF JOURNAL 


MADE TO CONVENTION. 


Receipts for Maintenance of Journal from September 1, 1920, to August 


31, 1925. 
September 20, 1920—Balance on hand last report........... $ 506.59 
Amount appropriated by Convention for unpaid bills....... 2,967.37 
Amount 7% of receipts September 1 to December 31, 1920.. 17,772.91 
Amount 7% of receipts January 1 to December 31, 1921.... 47,339.67 
Amount 7% of receipts January 1 to December 31, 1922... 26,775.91 
Amount 7% of receipts January 1 to December 31, 1923... 18,064.23 
Amount 7% of receipts January 1 to December 31, 1924... 17,019.09 
Amount 7% of receipts January 1 to August 31, 1925...... P1139, 1 
$141,584.88 
Receipts from Advertising, Etc. 

From Advertising, September 1 to December 31, 1920........ $ 9,012.86 
From Subscription, September 1 to December 31, 1920....... 5.00 
From Rent of Desk, September 1 to December 31, 1920...... 15.00 
From Sale of Waste Paper, September 1 to December 31; 1920 15.79 
From Advertising, January 1 to December 31, 1921.......... 8,115.10 
From Subscriptions, January 1 to December 31, 1921........ 17.00 
From Rent of Desk, January 1 to December 31, 1921........ 50.00 
From Commission on Sale of Books, January 1 to December 

BU re... su enlace uel Get GE vg oy ake ka «oa a ate es 2.00 
From Sale of Waste Paper, January 1 to December 31, 1921.. 5.49 
From Advertising, January 1 to December 31, 1922......... 5,188.44 
From Subscriptions, January 1 to December 31, 1922........ 13.00 
From Rent of Desk, January 1 to December 31, 1922........ 15.00 
From Advertising, January 1 to December 31, 19238.......... 4,906.10 
From Subscriptions, January 1 to December 31, 1923........ 17.93 
From Sale of Waste Paper, January 1 to December 31, 1923.. 10.42 
From Sale of Metal Galleys, January 1 to December 31, 1923’ 100.00 
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From Advertising, January 1 to December 31, 1924...... a do, 004.49 
From Subscriptions, January 1 to December 31, 1924........ 13.00 
From Commission on Sale of Books, January 1 to December 
ST POP aii ss bel d oe aloe pe eC ey ere NG Aas ky ae ae 8.00 
From Advertising, January 1 to August 31, 1925............ 1,407.48 
From Subscriptions, January 1 to August LM LORD 5. Mit aaiveats 9.50 
From Commission on Sale of Books, January 1 to August 

SU.) 1026) RR SE Oe, A Soe 9.50 

$ 32,471.10 

Total Receipts | y 0. Jie. wpdarcLenmlt ans! Meise wysse-a so p hots sy iuarateneiaby« 5 ote SS $174,055.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expenditures from September 1 to December 31, 1920. 
Printing: 542,000 CJournals {eaves Wa ks 5k 5 o's we ee whee Be $24,980.11 
PoOstaeeis LOL eee ot Pe CAL oe TaN AR aa re ir 1, 1,190.74 
Salany ch Walton Manager tal woe metn os. 6s. coe ek ae 1,175.00 
Traveling Expenses Hditor-Managepeciy. cso... eee ca gene 107.22 
palary, Of ‘OMiGe MOres sis. «mcm Cmene ee Pie Wels 's, sdic wise Ko) duet 1,239.24 
La DOK BUG VOPAVase sack: onc op MI eee Ase. 9 85 aes des tees 7.25 
OPCe Rent so soe e Messin as uo tondle ao a eRNEatc yt a! Svice-ancts a, 50 200.00 
Electros; .inzra vines. ANG. POCO i dre tie eraeinls side sie one ete ohne ee 714.01 
Telephone ana’ T GlEZTADN . 0c sree eae ark ate © sunsai's. scakas oes ane 47.35 
Office, SUDDIEGR ee ce cas Ste RIO a sn! Pile ole les aa aaa 60.19 
TOMel ASCLTV IORI ER Ss 6c Hy) vite oie eyeing PARE Mea ME aieswlavend » sha a > ae 5.50 
News, Service) and Articles is je iige me see as ok is wd A be en eee 51.00 
Books and PUNSCEIDELIONS . 54.55 6 set lelneniis)s nies 04 x b+ olen a ee 8.92 
Ren biO0 Pe Oa Om ota taoss 3 ep 0 dae IRL ai Uia.vg eGov” sano" te, ake nn ilar 9.00 
Insurance ‘dnd Bond «for: Hd itor peek oes 4) 9b ois leroy Se 33.00 
Binding», FOUTIAS Hi 9 Wily cs ache ee ut eee hbo sav oe! do ae a 56.25 
Miscellaneous | Office, Expense. 27). sasieaions) ad. f. oii. 7.87 

$29,888.02 

Expenses for Year 1921. 

Printing (06,000) Journals; vat puGe aie fs NAb fooe’ > sicia S ui a $43,869.44 
POSstBee cee ae eh ok oe ak Ue Cone RE giclee Sie gale a ae 1,736.25 
Mditor's Salary. +n. cee etme ie eet ) 22% es alin ae 3,600.00 
Waditor’s: Traveling Mx pen ses vince ele eas coho wie: css cae lee aa dee 24.32 
SAIALY. OF (OLTLIBA UOT win oe ial Soeni meee ats te lia vis! 45/0, Konls am ee 2,798.40 
Drayaze (And 2a Ors wc) eis ty Gee rate Renee te wie ak ag omc dhle 0 ele pierce ane 188.35 
Office (Rent). Gee wns ke viene vere SE ce ake ite. seu hime 600.00 
Electros, .Eneravine, and, Photoshiet cee. tees eet al. £ eee 801.82 
Telephone, Telegraph’ and Express) .fa vileiies do) 2 eee 141.60 
Office’ ‘Supplies isa s.< 0 6 OR en aE No staws 6 PEE a ote 52.31 
TOWEL! "Servicer ye nies olan 2's ahs tea MMM Is: !07s "s Sa.'s ola 's ha tae ee 18.00 
News Service and Articles for Journal..................... 70.00 
Books’ and? Sapserlouions ..).0) cae eae one ss aa ave lave aoe Rieter Aas 20.00 
Rent got Pia es io il ooo ae ean meee salty ce us wale oh ee 15.00 
Cards and Stationery. Sahat i tea ROEDER tite ss aia alee ee! 55.25 
Insurance and »Bonding Of Wd toi ae eid os) cas, ecw cen ee * 21.75 
Binding JOULMAg bs Asis. > vc sae ode 5 cde ada eekil, ee ee 48.00 


Repairs to Typewriter and Adding Machine................. 28.68 
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Miscellancousy Office Expense; wiry fal, PaO OVO ee) 
GOMMISsone ou AAO Vertisine : faweumiey oles wee es 6 bids «mulheae 
Office Furniture and Equipment 


Ce | 


Expenditures for 1922, 


Prapiils Gov Gus OUINS IAS er is as.y,s)0,d.+.0se.0.e eee 
RICE i. at gimlMePeNeMh «5 o:.0°d cya ade MURR MUMNESD Probie Sp ba'ets \atale tesa eraheltar Me 
Balary OL liditomnlanager. |? serene eee ee eR 
Traveling expenses of Hditor-Manager.................. ies 
PAINS VUGL SOLLIOEU DOC. . <5 sas citeunmitons, b dik de thera oop ae obs 
Oitice rentyy owes... ee et ee uae 
PReCtTOS, ONSLSMINLS ANG. DNOLGS vets. wae « 0.0/6 cee aig lerccwle ways 
Telephone, telegraph and eCXpreSS............cc0ccvcccscees 
Ce Oe Pa ST a Cy SS. hae RM Nb eo 8.) a le 
CORE MODE BG) oy. 5 6 5 +. vicelallaei eee an eR LSI ath’ «no sialon « 
BUUSCTIVUONS Tad. DOORS iy. Biri Giese Rh alla wrente © samecant db alers 
POT U0e DMN S OK ds. 5) 55 «6 55d ROMER Reale cl Pic ts. cota de ow EUS 
eT G TIT y WTC ULES. J)... ule eee Rea iere On ju td io. .9.0 -ohalve, crete cefavoliondrs .d 
Peete CMEC INS. vio saleab arene cart ate news nivale eos eg ckeled Ble es 
Retiree SVU LEY chane o/s ipsate ene MPetNM eave lays li'n oa 's's cm. WA wis elite nls 
Repairs to typewriter ANG) MU UMA ACUITIO. ..,, sis ce « Age ah 
DAISCOUANEOUSIOITICE CXDCNBEs Peis in tale bis dis sc bee 6 oe cute b eye oie 

Li eee OTE CARER pL VOT CASI IR ie ote ta ie ace wicbs vil ase cceis od 5 egaleyeudete 
Office furniture and QOUWLDMS tee eh tte Hie kis elas wise vtece ere e 
Pe TCU EELITIOR , |,“ eee dc wena ately PMI wie Fb els bLdid wd woate’s aG)S' 0 6 


Pet e416, VOUS COUTIALS | Feros eit via bie tie sd eles od ahs a wine euataale's 
ere ee "a sw No 0 eee a a eS eee ala kwh eat at wow elves 
tray a eC COY= MANA OL hai eee tne wie diary es, o bacaKigedes Dele a0 id 
BOT Ny COLO OLiLe  LOTCO... Soo A OANA Cs De ie Cale a Lay bo ees 
ee RIERA LRSENTRTIOT” 5: 5). 0' asco, oI MOE GAL crate Ses oo swe tb he gee es 
POSTAVINES, CIOCLIOS ANG PUOLOR ce nak sis ecrje bush 0 bs ie pbe shoved 8 
Telephone, telegraph and express)... 2... 6 ce gl aes 
TREE ICOL SED DLICS » cre os oc nll Rane aes SPAT s oe « Mee eat ete. 
POW CIV BCEVICG Oe oo oh) os Core PARE ee acs vite ds ao Ot eR LADY 
INEWe SoLvice.at articles TOV OUrHal SSeS se ce ew ee 
Pee OSU DECY LPtlON By ower are le elas oid te sos aueiel aie este ene a 
ESEME OL SPORE IEEICE DOX (se peat e ue cate hae ataunees vce | tele e ss 
PLOTAREA OATS ° iy 5 bialv Gielen ataelete dg Moved’ d's vee UR tae date Ie. a 
PVIGULE Ce LIL RDON CINE CQ LLOL meer ies eins sere, 0 tidlul elouy mpieseicis 
RULED OUTIL ALS, sxe nse inp eb ly eho aie anak niaht dua a%% eh bw ie Seevmuain ae 
Repairs to typewriter ..... Se eR age Sf 
MiisGellancous yofice, CEXPCMAG cleo bcs a ein CNS wale ome see olh 
CamniissionsOn, ad VETLISING ads oo eterno cists oC dee hee MRM howls 
attorney fee recovering desksgy irae ale ea PG 


: 17.82 
: 9.91 
‘ 30.00 


$ 24,198.00 
1,559.92 
3,225.00 

38.26 
1,670.50 
500.00 


$ 14,852.31 
1,134.92 
3,045.00 
1,627.50 


$54,153.45 


$ 32,103.73 


$21,802.15 
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Expenditures for 1924. 


Printing 363,000; Journals ..... oc. Sa eeee es 6 kw So eee $12,124.30 
POSER RO. icc: ate dletetobelede clis.c 6 6. 6510 a eRe ana canes A ae, 998.88 
Salary:of Hditer-Manager ..oss cpu eee ts wel a vs 6 eaten 3,600.00 
Salary Of OLLCE TOTGe oie oss o Wie ee St Siam 0, se tele tee 1,626.50 
Drayase ‘and Wado es. 20 se ae oa asta Nine cies oo pe 74.75 
Engravings,‘electros and photos’ 2s oe fee. eis ke slots 97.60 
Telephone, telegraph and CXpresS .......c0cscescvcceccceene 183.39 
OfLICS | SUP PITES My Ae ss o.oo wees cole SURI ad oka, @ a ase 4 Mis operons 14.30 
TOWEL EBOLVICE wre atecis. <4 ies sino toe ore ete PEN iia ech a ye ole ocaie wie e 18.00 
News service and articles for Journal...... Byte uk te is i hellaice Cae 71.25 
Books }Abd CSU Hseriptions |). cemetery as cls ce + Wn iw copter 15.00 
Rent: of). Post: OReeea DOXk. ks. op RRR ee ee ee kw 16.00 
Cards: and stationery: pai cic ss Cc CRRe edie is 00k oe ob ee aE 28.66 
Insurance And, DONG oceicks is Sat cs eke e's na wee 50.22 
Repairs to ‘typewriter yt. Pee ae ee eae 3.04 
Miscellaneous office expense ..........c ccc eee eee ee PPA fe 17.15 
Otfice ‘furniture: ‘and equipment So mere... oes cd ree 16.45 
renee | | $18,955.49 


Expenditures, Jan. 1 to August 31, 1925. 


Printing 178, 000g OUTDAlS, o)./o0 5 ieee eI a te kc sd to eke ee $ 6,783.44 
POSTER Oi ose cteth Cues ble aie ONC iss OU ee eT REM eval on oy grie So Se et eae a 520.76 
Salary of Editor-Manager ...... Nena EAM SS FL) oes ai so Sealct e em 2,400.00 % 
Salary:(Of office rtorce 0 ie te Re tee el ota ake ee nee 1,102.75 
Office rent Nov., 1922, to March, 1925..... Hie ele ae 1,400.00 
EnZravinks: ANG DNOLOS hs 6. Noe eee Pk sc se as wee eee 89.89 
Telephone, telegraph and eXpreSsS ............ cece cceecees 124.79 
TOWEL SOTVICE Wr Pee «Sie iis Wk Ge Whee em eee ie ron la ha erent 12.00 
Office suppliesand* equipment fl. cc eases ok. oss teetigrteniy 46.50 
News ‘service and articies 3.0.25 care eee eee sak Sec Se ee 105.50 
Books and. Subscriptions ich, ae tere eens oo) o) 5 Sie esac eaveneteee 21.40 
Rent sof .POst, OTe BOX is tie ee acl er eae ere ik ie o's « 2 oe ele 8.00 
Cardse-and -atationery sich 62. eee he Be kaa hud Cla a ee 23.00 : 
Bindines VI OUP ee ac Ale ae Rec cite hie se ed eaten 20.50 
Bonding’ Editor-Manager' j.:...0PGRS. Amer Bet Aa oe 15.00 
Miscellaneous office @xDPensBeB’'s-.ta stake sek ee te eee ho le 4.94 

$12,678.47 
Total expenditures, September 1, 1920 to August 31, 1925................. $169,581.81 

RECAPITULATION. 

Amount on hand last report .......... EaAGN lela’ o «si0 be Goa! Sho osc ERA OAELORNE ID byecg Aaa $ © 06.59 
Amount credited from receipts Sept. 1, 1920 to Aug. 31, 1925.............. 141,078.29 
Amount received from advertisement, etC. ........... cee cece eee eee eee 32,471.10 
Total Tracoiptsig By es i oe POO IOI eee os v's Wie 5 a 00 CR ee $174,055.98 
Total “expenditprasws a 5 oo Cae Fo. Sa Od 3m SA ow RR Mee 169,581.31 
Balanceon hand -AUZUSt 31, 19200 een Gitias s+ + a-0 4 0.5 © aes Lee os) Ce $ 4,474.67 
Average annual receipts from 7% of per capita ..............00 4... 00- $ 28,215.66 
Average annual receipts from advertising, etc. ........... cece eee eee eee 6,494.22 
Average annual ‘cost Of Journals nie iiie ee eos sis os Sisal ciate \ipt el ata eae Ula whale 33,916.26 
Cost from Sept:*1, 1920 to: Sept. 1, LOZT ae cee vin ic eierate levee AER. SSR 72,440.70 
Cost from Sept: 1) 1924 to Sept..1, WOZo pos akin i. < sc cso. o o oetttahe AREER bls Sante 18,684.95 
Total number of Journals printed for past five years ..............- 2... 38,095,000 
Total amount of adyertising: received; 1s; years 0.05 620 Ob ies 20 ate $ 77,797.99 
Average annual amount received, 18 years ........eee eee ys: peatceccce’ Doe ao 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the period from August 15th to September 25th, 1925. 


Kansas City, Kansas. 
September 25, 1925. 

Upon the date of making my last report, 

the undersigned was in Jasper, B. C., work- 
ing his way east, on the way to Winnipeg, 
and then on to Kansas City to be in attend- 
ance at the Executive Council’s sessions 
and Grand Lodge Convention. 
At Jasper our four possible members are 
all members in good standing; the same is 
true of the.twelve possible members for 
the machinists’ union and that number for 
the Carmen’s union, while arrangements 
were made to have the two possible mem- 
bers for the blacksmiths’ union and the five 
possible-members for the electricians to be- 
come members of their respective wnions. 

At Edson, the next Division point east, 
and where the writer held a meeting with 
a number of active members of the Fed- 
erated Trades, it was found that all the 
forty-three shopmen, including three possi- 
ble members for our organization, were all 
members of their respective unions, with 
the exception of five possible members for 
the carmen’s union. 

One day was spent at Edmonton, where 
all of our thirty-three possible members, 
with only one exception, was found to be 
in the union, and of the approximate 500 
shopmen employed in the three shops and 
four roundhouses in that point all but about 
twenty-five are now members of their re- 
spective unions. The regular meeting of 
Local No. 279 was held the evening I was 
there, and during which “refreshments” 
were served and a very interesting meeting 
held. 

A few minutes were spent with our two 
members at Mirror, where I was informed 
that all of the fourteen shopmen at that 
point were members of their respective 


- unions. 


Two days were spent at Calgary, where 
our pcessible membership in the C. P. R. 
back shop is still in a very bad shape, due 
in the main to the extreme short time which 
has been prevalent in those shops for the 
past five years. Our roundhouse member- 
ship there remains about stationary. A 
meeting of the Federated Trades was ad- 
' dressed at this point, and a special meeting 
ot the lodges attended. 

At Drumhiller I found that the boiler 
maker was a member of our union, while 
the carmen’s staff, which varies from twenty 
_to forty members, were 100 per cent lined 
up in their union, while the macd@inists 
were not members. 

Due to a failure to make the proper train 
time, I only had a few minutes in Hanna, 
but where I found that the two boiler mak- 
ers were members in good standing, but 


was unable to secure much information in 
regard to the, other trades. 

At Kindersley, where a well attended 
meeting of the Federated Trades was held 
and addressed by the writer, I found that 
with but one exception all of the twelve 
shopmen at that point were members in 
good standing of their respective unions. 

A meeting of Local No. 600 was attended 
while in Saskatoon, and during which a 
very interesting discussion took place in 
connection with the various matters of con- 
cern to our organization. All of the twenty- 
one possible members of Local No. 600 who 
reside in Saskatoon and Sutherland are 
members in good standing. 

A meeting of Local No. 478 was attended 
in Moose Jaw, and where it was found that 
with five exceptions all the approximate 
forty-five possible members were in the 
union. During the meeting a delegate waa 
elected to the Grand Lodge Convention and 
other matters affecting our members dis- 
cussed. 

It was found that the membership of 
Local No. 532, Regina, were still maintain- 
ing a 100 per cent organization, and con- 
ducting their affairs in a business-like way. 

It was found that all of our members but 
three had been laid off by the Imperial Oil 
Refinery at Regina. However, from what 
I was able to learn, the members of Local 
No. 359 are determined to keep their lodge 
going. 

At my next stop, which was Kipling on 
the C. N. R., Iswas successful in corvineing 
the five carmen and the machinist and 
helper at that point that they should be- 
come members of their respective unions, 
thus making all of the shopmen at this 
point organized. 


~A special meeting of Local No. 321 was 
attended in Brandon and where all of the 
thirty resident members of that local were 
found to be members, with the exception of 
one man, and he agreed to pay up. 

Returning to my home in Winnipeg, on 
August 29, I remained there until Septem- 
ber 1, or three days, and during which time 
I met with a number of the active members 
of Local No. 126, and discussed with them 
the local situation and found that we had 
just about held our own, relative to our 
membership, and that the Co-Operative Pro- 
gram was just being introduced in the two 
C. N. R. shops at that place. 


Fourteenth Grand Lodge Convention. 
Leaving Winnipeg on September 1, I have 
since that date been on the way or here in 
Kansas City attending, first the sessions of 
the Executive Council up to September 14, 
and since then the Grand Lodge Convention, 
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which concluded its sessions here at noon 
today. I am pleased to report that each 
railroad local lodge in my district was rep- 
resented by the following brothers: 


Local No. 194, Vancouver, B. C.—J. Goad. 


Local No. 466, New Westminster, B. C.— 
J. F. Lower. 

Local No. 
McLean. 

Local No. 392, Calgary, Alta——J. A. Allen. 

Local No. 478—Moose Jaw, cask oy H. 
Wright. 


Local No. 532, Regina, Sask.—J.. McLean. 


279—Edmonton, Alta. —J. 


Local No. 600, Saskatoon, Sask.—W. 
Hinde. 

Local No. 321, Brandon, Man.—W. R. 
Webb. ; 


Local No. 126, Winnipeg, Man.—W. Luney. 


Local No. 505, Ft. William, Ont.—T. M. 
Gault. 


The two most important actions taken 
by the convention were to subscribe for the 
international weekly paper, “Labor,” printed 
at Washington, D. C., for our entire mem- 
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bership, and to adopt a very beneficial com- 
pulsory insurance plan. 

Therefore, just as soon as the arrange- 
ments can be made, the weekly labor paper, 
owned and controlled by the fifteen bona 
fide railroad labor unions, and called 
“Labor,” will be sent direct to the address 
of each of our members so that it is now 
more important than ever that each of you 
see that your local lodge secretary attends 
to having your proper address sent to our 
headquarters. ‘Labor’ is owned entirely by 
the railroad unions, and it is run without 
the financial aid of any advertisement, foot- 
ball competitions or anything else other 
than the subscription revenue, hence it is 
free to express the wishes of the worker 
and to publish the facts relative to matters 
affecting them. 

Elswhere in this issue of the Journal will 
be found a detailed report of our insurance 
plan, which, in the opinion of the writer, is 
of great direct value to each of our mem- 
bers, and which it is impossible to secure 
elsewhere, hence should receive the support 
of each and every one of our members. 
Fraternally yours, R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
Period of August 15th to September 15th, 1925, Inclusive. 


At the conclusion of my last report I was 
in Detroit, Mich., assisting Lodge 169, in an 
effort to build up the membership. I am 
pleased to report some progress has been 
made and several men have been brought 
into the organization during the past thirty 
days. 

On August 19th I left Detroit for Chicago, 
Ill, for the purpose of meeting a committee 
from the Sheet Metal Workers’ organiza- 
tion in conjunction with Vice-Presidents 
Ryan and Maher in an effort to adjust sev- 
eral jurisdictional disputes between the two 
organizations. After arriving in Chicago we 
found that the committee from the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ didn’t show up for the rea- 
son that the wire sent to President Hynes 
of the Sheet Metal; Workers was not re- 
ceived by him, due to telegraph company 
failing to deliver the message. It was 
agreed that the meeting be postponed until 
a later date. While in Chicago I had the 
pleasure of meeting with the members of 
Lodge 434 and am pleased to report that 
the active members of this local are men of 
years of experience in the labor movement 
and fully understand the value of organi- 
zation. 


After attending the meeting of Lodge 434 
I returned to Detroit and stayed there until 
I left fo rKansas City to attend meeting of 
Executive Council and Grand Lodge Con- 
vention. 


At this writing our Grand Lodge Conven- 
tion is in session with approximately 225 
delegates present. A number of important 
matters have been discussed and disposed 
of by the delegates in attendance. One of 
the most important matters coming before 


the convention was the adoption of an in- 
surance feature on every member of our 
organization. After a very thorough dis- 
cussion was had upon the matter it was 
decided by the convention to accept the 
Group Plan of insurance upon the Service 
Life Company, insuring each member in 
good standing regardless of age and without 


taking any kind of a physical examination 


for the amount of $1,000.00 (One Thousand 
Dollars) in case of death by natural cause 
and $2,000.00 (Two Thousand Dollars) in 
case of meeting death by accident either at 
or away from occupation. In addition to 
the benefits derived above any member 
losing the sight of an eye at or away from 
occupation or a foot he will be paid the 
sum of $500.00 (Five Hundred Dollars), and 
if a member at or away from occupation 
loses a hand as a result of accident or dis- 
ease, causing severance at or above the 
wrist, the member will receive the sum of 
$800.00 (Kight Hundred Dollars). 
ber becomes disabled as a result of accident 
or disease, and cannot perform his daily 
occupation, said member will be entitled to 
the full face value of the certificate of 
$1,000.00 (One Thousand Dollars). There 
are a number of other features in connection 
with the policy that each member is to re- 


If a mem- - 


ceive but I have tried to give you the im- — 


portant features. 
each member is $1.30 per month. Full in- 
formation in connection with our insurance 


The cost of the policy to | 


and other matters will be forwarded to the — 


membership as soon as possible after the 
close of the convention. 
time we have over 3,000 members of our 


organization that are over 50 years of age, — 


these men will be insured at the same cost 


At the present — 


;] 
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as a@ man much less younger and no physi- 
cal examination will be required. It is the 
opinion of the undersigned that our organi- 
zation made the greatest step forward that 
has ever taken place when the delegates 
adopted an insurance feature in our Brother- 
hood, as the insurance secured on the Group 
Plan is much cheaper than could be secured 
by the individual member and besides the 
older members of our organization who 
could not get.insurance at all will be insured 


¥ 
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and their legal heirs named on the policy 
will be the beneficiary. 

Trusting that the information contained 
in this report will prove interesting to the 
membership and that when our organization 
meets in convention three years hence we 
will have one of the best labor organiza- 
tions in this or any other country. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I 
remain, sincerely and fraternally yours, C. 
A. MeDonald, Int’l. Vice-Pres. 


REPORT OF BROTHER H. B. FOSTER, GRAND LODGE DELEGATE TO 
THE CANADIAN TRADES CONGRESS. 


To the Officers and Brothers of Our Or- 
ganization: 
Brothers Greetings: 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to be 
in a position to give you a brief report of 
the business conducted and dealt with in 
the 41st Annual Convention of the Cana- 
dian Trades Congress held in the city of 
Ottawa on August 3lst and remaining in 
‘session until Friday Sept. 4th. There were 
60 trades represented, there being 267 dele- 
gates present. Fraternal delegates were 
present in the personnel of Mr. J. Duncan, 
representing the A. F. of Labor; Miss Maud 
Van Vaerenwyck of the National Women’s 
Trades Union League, also Mr. A. G. Walk- 
den, fraternal delegate from Great Britain. 


The Congress opened with addresses of 
welcome by Mr. Hayden of the Allied Trades 
Association of Ottawa, Mayor J. P. Balhar- 
rie of Ottawa; Hon. Mackenzie King, pre- 
mier of Canada; Hon. James Murdock, Min- 
ister of Labor; also Hon. James Ballantyne, 
Deputy Minister of Labor for Ontario. 


The addresses of the fraternal delegates 
were well received and very much good 
must result from them, as they were most 
instructive and educational especially in 
connection with that of the British delegate, 
who received a tremendous ovation upon 
completing his address, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion of the delegates present 
that it was the best yet of any address de- 
livered at any Congress, and if the hand 
clapping, stamping of feet, and hurrahs was 
anything to go by the verdict must be ren- 
dered accordingly. 


The addresses of welcome and messages 
from fraternal delegates being completed, 
the Congress got down to business. Our 
Brothers in the U. S. A. employed in the 
mines was one of the first considerations, 
and a telegram was ordered to be sent to 
them assuring them of the best wishes and 
moral support of their Canadian Brothers. 

The usual annual Resolutions dealing with 
the eight hour day; unemployment, Amal- 
gamation and immigration were dealt with. 

A Resolution dealing with the making of 
clothing in the homes of the workers was 
dealt with, and the Congress was asked to 
press for legislation asking that this man- 
ner, of supplying clothes to the manufac- 


turer, or wholesaler be made illegal, as in 
a great many cases the work was not only 
done by sweated labor, but under unsanitary 
conditions. 


The most important Resolution in the 
whole convention affecting our craft was 
one relating to the testing and inspection of 
boilers. The resolution pointed out, that in 
the Province of Ontario stationary engineers 
were doing the inspecting work that was the 
duty of a qualified boiler inspector. The 
resolution not only mentioned boilers, but 
compressed air tanks, gas tanks, in fact any 
vessel that required to be either air tight, 
steam tight, or carried pressure. The Res- 
olution Committee moved non-concurrence 
in the resolution, and after I had taken the 
floor in support of the resolution, it was 
pointed out that it was a matter to be 
settled by the engineers and boiler makers, 
for seeing that both were affiliated to the 
Trades Congress, it might lead to a juris- 
dictional dispute. [I therefore instructed 
the delegate from North Bay to forward the 
resolution to Grand Lodge, so that it might 
be dealt with by our craft, and steps be 
taken to get this class of work, which I 
feel undoubtedly belongs to us. 


A Resolution as to the armed forces em- 
ployed by corporations in the event of a 
strike of their employes was introduced. 
It was asked of the Congress that it be 
made unlawful for any corporation to use 
arms against unarmed body of workers, and 
failing to get such legislation, that the 
strikers themselves procure arms. : This 
resolution was defeated, but the Congress 
went on record that they would endeavor 
to get legislation to make the use of arms 
by private corporations illegal in the event 
of a strike. 


The immigration question was taken up 
vigorously. Brother Simpson, Vice-President 
of the Trades Congress, told the convention 
that today there were in Great Britain 100,- 
000 fewer agricultural workers than in 1919, 
that the British Isles was not. being cul- 
tivated. He pointed out that while one of 
Montreal’s papers was advocating immigra- 
tion, its owner was daily feeding 1,000 work- 
ers who he acknowledged were men that 
wanted work, and were able to do it. It 
was also pointed out, that the British capi- 
talist and British investor were without pa- 
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triotism. Directors of British industries 
where they forced wages down and then 
compelled the British workers to compete 
with foreign production, were also sitting on 
boards of German and Indian industries. 

The question of workmen’s compensation 
was as usual brought forward, and the in- 
coming executives were instructed to go 
after legislation to make the present laws 
more efficient. 

Legislation was asked by the Civil Service 
employes in order that the present system 
of handling grievances may be replaced by 
a system that will give the Civil Service 
employes a squarer deal than they are able 
to get under the present system. 

Montreal policemen ask that the act of 
Parliament now on the statute books, rela- 
tive to strikes and lockouts, be amended so 
that no town or city can deny the right of 
citizens to join any union or association 
that they see fit to join. At this time every 
man applying for a position as policeman 
in the City of Montreal, has to sign.a docu- 
ment to the effect that he will not join the 
Policemen’s Union. 

A resolution in connection with injunc- 
tions in the event of strikes was brought 
forward. It is needless to quote the serious- 
ness of this objectionable weapon in the 
hands of the boss now being used very exten- 
sively to put the workers out of business, 
and it is the duty of the Congress to con- 
tinue to press for legislation to have the in- 
junction law in the event of strikes and 
lockouts wiped off the statute books. 

All Provincial Executives were instructed 
to go after the required legislation that all 
workers must have at least one day off 
each week. 


A very important resolution from Toronto 
Trades and Labor Council was introduced, 
relative to the factory act. This resolution 
dealt with the hours of labor, rates of pay, 
and working conditions. From the remarks 
of those responsible for the drafting of that 
resolution it is very evident that the act 
as now constituted is far from being satis- 
factory, and same is to be taken up by the 
Ontario Executive with the end in view of 
having the act at least put in shape that it 
may be workable. 


A resolution asking that the Dominion 
Government extend its credits to Russia in 
order that the workers of Canada may bene- 
fit by having orders for machinery, etc., that 
Russia is in sore need of. 


This resolution was defeated, and a substi- 
tute resolution passed the convention, asking 
that any orders coming from Russia that 
they be given to firms favorable to union 
labor. 


Resolutions asking for the nationalization 
of mines was passed by the Congress. 
Brother Hayes of the Miners’ Executive, 
speaking for the resolution. 


Resolutions dealing with Amalgamation of 
crafts where it was found there was dupli- 
cation was passed. Specific cases mentioned 
was that of the Railway and Steamship 
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Clerks, and the Canadian Railway Employes 
Brotherhood, also duel organizations in the 
Postal Service. 


Resolutions that ships for Canada shall be 
built in Canada, and manned by Canadian 
citizens was passed. The resolution also 
asked that the Canadian Merchant Marine 
be used more an an adjunct to the C. R. N. 
service. 


That a duty be placed on ships built one 
side of Canada and are being used exclu- 
sively in Canadian trade. 


The usual question of unemployment came 
up for discussion, and it was left to the 
different executives to take up with their 
respective provincial governments. 


In passing I wish to say that from year to 
year these same resolutions come up for 
discussion. There seems to be no solution 
in sight. Unemployment, immigration, old 
age pensions all get their usual share of 
debate, but that seems to be as far as we 
are able to get, in fact they seem to form a 
part of the convention, and are taken as a 
matter of course and I am looking for the 
day when something will turn up that we 
may at least make some move in the right 
direction. Concurring in resolutions year in 
and year out are getting us nowhere, that 
procedure seems to be the easiest way out. 


A resolution asking for the abolition of 
government employment’ bureaus.was de- 
feated. It was pointed out that in some in- 
stances they were being used to supply scab 
labor, and where union men had refused to 
work, owing to the conditions they were 
confronted with on the job, men from these 
bureaus were sent in. However. the con- 
sensus of opinion was that taken as a whole, 
they were working satisfactorily, and should 
be retained. Another resolution was intro- 
duced asking that the private employment 
office might be made illegal. In this re- 
spect it was very logically argued, that the 
government might rule, that any trade union 
that finds its membership re a 
would come under such a law. 


A resolution asking that a representative 
be placed on the Executive Committee of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The 
object being that the children of the work- 
ers be given a better opportunity of study- 
ing economics, public speaking, international 
finance, etc. This resolution to my mind is 
of utmost importance. All subjects are of 
tremendous value. 


While to be well versed in economics and 
in international finance is absolutely essen- 
tial, yet to have them in mind and unable to 
express them make them almost worthless, 
thus public speaking is what must count. 
I have often wondered why it is so many 
well educated men are such poor speakers, — 
and to give credit where credit is due, and 
speaking from a very wide experienee, I find 
that to find a really good speaker, we have 
to look to the working class who have 
studied the ‘subjects aforementioned. Yes, 
Brothers, let us get down to finance,’ eco- 
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nomics, and then get ready to tell the world 
something about them. 


- Union label resolutions were dealt with at 

length. They were discussed from every 
angle. One of our lady delegates insisted 
that our wives and daughters get their hair 
bobbed at a union barbers. The postman 
asked that their uniforms be made by union 
men, to insure getting better work and 
better material. One very regrettable fea- 
ture of the Congress in this respect was, 
that at the entrance to the convention hall 
were displayed for sale, a cigar that is made 
under most unfair conditions, and the dele- 
gates lost no time in bringing it to the 
notice of the convention. 


I know of no one single item in our labor 
movement that is as little thought of as the 
union label, and Brothers, to my mind, it 
is the very foundation of our success. It 
would almost solve the unemployment prob- 
lem among trade unionists. About the last 
thing that the average union man thinks of 
is the label. It was pointed out at our last 
Trades Congress held in London, Ont., that 
the very leaders of our organization were 
buying scab cigars, and asking no questions. 
This to me is a most deplorable state of 
affairs. Imagine Brothers the feelings of a 
_cigarmaker who is making union cigars in 
his spare time, instead of paying union dues, 
to stand by at a convention and see our 
leaders buying the cigar that has put him 
out of business. We must get this union 
label habit instilled in-our makeup if we 
are going to make any headway. I agree 
that at times it is impossible to get the 
label, but that is our fault, we don’t demand 
it. I venture to say, that if every industrial 
town or city had a campaign and raided cer- 
tain stores day in and day out for the 
label goods and refused a substitute, they 
would soon get busy. 


Unclassified resolutions included, inves- 
tigation into the banking business, having 
in mind the defunct Home Bank wherein 
the workers of Canada lost their life’s 
savings. ‘ 

The Bankruptcy Act, whereby in the event. 
of a firm becoming insolvent, that oftimes 
the worker finds himself done out *of His 
earnings. hy 


That the Criminal Code Section 364 be 
altered, for at present severe sentences are 
handed out for minor charges. 


A resolution was adopted that Canada join 
the A. F. of L: in an organization campaign. 
Carried. 


A resolution was passed by congress that 
a protest be presented to the Dominion 
Government against the disgraceful condi- 
tions that exist in China against the work- 
ers of that country. The convention de- 
plored the way in which the Chinese work- 
er was being exploited, in the way that 
mere children were being made slaves for 
the benefit of British and Japanese capital- 
ists. The workers must be free from the 
foreign bondage that is being imposed upon 
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them, and given a chance to rise to the 
position of human beings. 


A resolution against military training in 
schools was .adopted. 


A resolution asking that all committees 
of the Trades Congress of Canada in con- 
vention (with the exception of credential 
committee) be elected by the delegates in 
convention. This resolution was defeated 
owing to the fact that the present Consti- 
tution of the Congress provided that they be 
appointed prior to convention, in order that 
resolutions might be in readiness for the 
consideration of delegates. 


A resolution from the Carmen’s Organi- 
zation asking that the voting be on a per 
capita basis was defeated. The Carmen 
pointed out that they were in a position to 
flood the convention as it were with 150 
delegates but nevertheless the resolution 
did not pass the convention. 


A resolution from Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Executive asking that the Constitution 
be amended to provide that the executive 
of the Congress shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer and the Chairman 
of each Provincial Executive together with 
the President of the Alberta Federation of 
Labor. This resolution was defeated. 


A resolution requesting that the consti- 
tution be altered to read: All delegates rep- 
resenting a Trades Council or Federation of 
Labor must be members of a local union 
affiliated with the Trades and Labor Con- 


gress. Carried. 
Election of officers: 'Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent, Ottawa; P. M.~ Draper, Secretary- 


Treasurer, Ottawa; J. Simpson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Toronto; Bert Merson, Vice-President, 
Toronto; J. T. Foster, Vice-President, Mon- 
treal. 


Fraternal Delegates: Frank McKenna of 
the Railway Carmen of America, Canadian 
Delegate _to the Trades Union Congress, 
Great Britain. Donald Dead, Ottawa Fire 
Fighters, Delegate to the A. FE. of L. 


Ontario Provincial Delegates: H. S. Mit- 
chell, Hamilton; A. F. McLeod, Espanola; 
R. Plant, Ottawa; Mary McNabb, Toronto. 

Quebec:  G. R. Brunet, Montreal; O. 
Fleury, Quebec; J. Pelletier, Montreal; O. 
Herbert, Hull. ‘ 

Manitoba: G. W. Howard, Winnipeg, G.- 
H. Palmen, Dauphin; J. H. Roberts, Winni- 
peg. , 

Saskatchewan: 
Perry, Regina; 
Moosejaw. 

British Columbia: P. Bengaugh, Vancou- 
ver; R. Mun, Victoria; Fred Hoover and 
Walter Scribbin, Vancouver. 


Owing to the few delegates from the 
Maratime Provinces, executives will be 
elected in their respective Provinces. 

In closing my report, there are a few 
observations I wish to make. 

The local committee of Ottawa are to be 


G. Eddy, Saskatoon; E. 
C. F. Green and Baker, 


® 
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congratulated upon the remarkable success 
in which the entertainment arrangements 
were made. They have certainly made the 
pace for others to follow. Everything was 
done that was humanly possible to give the 
visitors a good time, and they certainly had 
it. There is one feature that must not be 
overlooked. Will these good times be the 
guide for future convention cities? Will 
it have the effect of depriving some smaller 
town or city of the privilege of entertaining 
the Congress delegates, owing to the fact 
that they are not in a position to handle the 
convention crowd, or financially placed to 
entertain them as royally as the larger 
town or city? Let us not lose sight of the 
fact, that we are out to do business, not for 
pleasure. There is danger there, let us be 
careful. 


To me the crowning feature of the con- 
vention was the address by Mr. Walkden, it 
was truly an inspiration. The delegates 
found him a good natured Englishman, full 
of the great working class movement, and 
as we listened to him, we looked for the 
day when we should be similarly placed. 
We realized, those of us that are active in 
the movement, that after all there is much 
to be done, there is many a hill to climb, the 
emancipation of the workers, is as yet afar 
off. 


Brother Duncan of the A. F. of L. gave a 
splendid heart to heart talk of old times. 
and of his experiences, of the old warriors 
in the movement some of which have gone 
to their reward. Gone anyway with the 
workers, Well Done. 


Our late and Honorable Chieftain was 
thought of, when the Congress stood for one 
minute with bowed heads in silence, respect- 
ing with all their hearts the late Brother 
Samuel Gompers. 
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Miss Maud Foley Van Vaerenwyek, fra- 
ternal delegate from the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America, was splen- 
did. She championed the cause of women, 
and did it to perfection. She pointed out 
how necessary it was for our women to get 
interested in our movement. I am glad that 
our fellow workers to the south of us have 
such a one in the ranks that is active in the 
interest of our women. 


Keen competition was the order for the 
next convention city. Montreal winning by 
one vote. 


At the eleventh hour of the convention a 
resolution dealing with the railway commis- 
sion’s action in connection with the freights 
in British Columbia was introduced. The 
Congress felt that there was so much in- 
volved in the subject matter of the resolu- 
tion, that we were not in a position to deal 
with it as it should be dealt with. Finally 
it was decided that the following resolu- 
tion be presented to the Government: Re- 
solved, That the convention vigorously op- 
pose the enforcement of minority decisions 
of the Railway Commission on matters which 
have a very far reaching effect and refer 
the consideration of the matter to the in- 
coming executive for fuller investigation and 
co-operation with the representatives of 
railroad organizations. 


While my report is rather brief, I have at 
least tried to give our Brothers a fair out- 
line of the work of the convention and trust 
that the points brought out in the conven- 
tion will be the means of some of our active 
members trying in their own way -to solve 
some of the yet unsolved problems, which 
unfortunately are many. Fraternally yours, 
H. B. Foster, President District 30, on be- 
half of Grand Lodge. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF AUGUST, 1925. 


Name. Lodge No. To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
Bre, Jo HY Kilporevrnes okie cere aes 235 Nannie Ella Kilgore, wife. ......)e.aeruee $300.00 
Bro. Michael. .MeHwe@hice. .ae . cdcicle thee 573 Mrs,, Madge McHugh, wife. «4... sseeneeeene 300.00 
Bro. RODeCrtE I OTe Re deere NL eens 542 Minnte Jonés, wite.o... o.oo ee. ee 300.00 
Bro.“ SONN | ROSAUE Pin tere e auk eee hos 363 Mary Rosater, mo thers... ke a eee 50.00 
Bro. emer) Gore eee. 6 wee hee eee 541 Roy, Gore; son inn War cts See eee 300.00 
Broo James Wu ee re Ge taais wae eae 134 Isabella Lauder Milne Will, wife. 300.00 
BO ehh GUSEL Cee ce be kyon Wee ee 317 Amelia Gust! wife, 752... 25... ons eee 300.00 
Brow Be vA sMidleeatvarcn,.c)tyo yo cuneate a5) Mrs. B. A. Millegan, Wales 2) Ua ae eee 300.00 
Bros, WB WiO GCs ee e/a aes 168 McAvoy, O’Hara Co., undertaker wins anee se 100.00 
Brow ut Porsythere ye ee. ee haters 548 Jessie Forsythe, wife”... .. a. 150.00 
Bro. tw na SEH ust Zee valeedee tie si west cae 626 M. Ziemann, sistér“inUlaw.. -) 2 ee 300.00 

Total, Death Claims. (Paid durin es eAeuetst 19258 evs ces a aeualeeeeebLs 07 an nl cee ee $2,700.00 


Correspondence 


East Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Lodge 585 under the skillful leadership of 
President John G. Jordan is making a good 


attempt to help re-establish the prestige of 
our organization in this vicinity. The mem- 
bers of Lodge 585 appreciate the encourage- 
ment given to them (in their efforts to 
bring back the recalcitrants into the fold 
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again) by the Grand Lodge and it is to be 
hoped that Int. President Franklin’s selec- 
tion of Brother Robert Henderson as a spe- 
cial organizer, will be fruitful of the good 
results that both of those brothers desire it 
to be; certainly thus far Brother Henderson 
has shown considerable courage in going 
into hostile camps and preaching (with the 
inspiration of our gallant standard bearers 
before him), the gospel of true unionism. 
Particularly has Brother Henderson in his 
preachings to new faces and to “old faces” 
who should never have strayed from the 
fold, laid stress on the fact that it is an 
essential factor in their material and intel- 
lectual development that the men working 
at this trade should belong to our organi- 
zation and the sooner they emerge from 
their lethargy and turn a deaf ear to the 
mad ravings of certain leading men in some 
of the big contract shops, one of whom, who 
was for about a year an International or- 
ganizer in Massachusetts, has stated in the 
exuberance of his conceit, that he shall 
never belong to an organization like ours 
while the present secretary of Lodge 585 
plots against him in company with Int. Vice- 
Pres. John J. Dowd. 


To those who have the inside in the hap- 
penings of the past few years, the plotting 
referred to was the exposure by Brother 
Dowd and the secretary of Lodge 585, of the 
attempt made to discredit the legal action 
taken by Lodge 585 on the occasion of the 
last’ strike vote taken by the lodge the bet- 
ter it will be for them. To those whose 
mental vision is not blinded by selfish, envy 
and insane jealousy, the integrity along the 
lines of mental and economic well being of 
the rank and file of John J. Dowd, soars 
as high above these detractors as Mt. 


Everest, the world’s highest peak, towers 


over the sand hills of Cape Cod. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. Yours fraternally, 
Daniels B. McInnes, C. S., L. 585. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in our next Journal, the 
- death of one of our most faithful members, 
who is very well known in the Southeastern 
section, Brother Dave Sheelar, who passed 
into the great unknown on August 31. 


He was buried in Richmond, Va., at the 
‘request of his sister and six members of 
Local No. 249 acted as pallbearers to his 
last resting place. 


The members of Local No. 249 deeply 
regret the loss of this faithful brother who 
was well liked by all who knew him. He 
was suffering from liver trouble for the past 
two months, but his death was unexpected 
at this time. Yours fraternally, J. R. Mc- 
Neill, S., L. 249. © 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An allwise and never erring Providence 
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has, in His divine wisdom, removed from 


our midst our beloved and highly esteemed 
Brother Clarence Hingerty, from the scene 
of his earthly labors and usefulness. Brother 
Clarence Hingerty has been a faithful, pains- 
taking, enthusiastic organization follower, 
and he has impressed all with whom he 
came in contact, as an upright manly and 
honest man, ever mindful of the rights of 
others, and he will be missed in the circles 
in which he moved. We, the officers and 
members of Shipfitters’ Local No. 43 of the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
extend to the sorrowing widow and seven 
children our sincere sympathy in this their 
time of grief, and we commend them to the 
fostering care of our Heavenly Father who 
will bind up their wounds and gather them 
together under the shadow of His great and 
tender love. Committee on Resolutions, 
James P. Devlin, John Maxwell, Thomas 
Conklin. 


Peru, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


At the last regular meeting of Local No. 
384 the following was adopted: 


It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
Divine wisdom to remove from our midst 
the infant child of our Brother David Har- 
mon and wife. We extend to the parents a 
heartfelt sympathy in their sad hour of 
bereavement and pray that the ,Almighty 
God who knows all things may comfort and 
console them in this their hour of sorrow, 
to bear with fortitude their cross. 


A copy of this to be spread on the min- 
utes, and a copy to be forwarded to the 
bereaved parents and a copy forwarded to 
our official Journal for publication. Yours 
fraternally, Geo. G. Road, Sec., 384. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Bro: 


It is with reret that we announce 
the death of Bro. Harry Morris, and as 
members of Jeffries Lodge No. 10, we ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy to his beloved 
ones and pray that Almighty God who 
knows all things best may console and com- 
fort them. Bro. Morris was a real union 
man, and could always be found in the 
hall on meeting night. He will be sadly 
missed by those he came in contact with. 
C. O. Mann, Carl Tezzman, J. M. Wilcox, 
Committee. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The father of Brothers William and R. F. 
Lewis, father-in-law of Brother John Phillips 
and grandfather of Brother Lloyd Damon 
passed away Tuesday, August 25th, 1925, 
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at the age of 89 years. 


Deceased was a 
member of the G. A. R. 


The Father of Bros. William and R. F. Lewis. 


The sons and family wish to thank the 
brother members of Local 276 most sincerely 
for their beautiful floral offering during our 
gad bereavement. Yours fraternally, Lloyd 
Damon, C. S., L. 276. 


Long Beach, Calif. 
THE GENERAL LABOR MOVEMENT. 


I am just jotting down a few of the things 
that the American Federation of Labor 
means to me and what I would like to con- 
vey to you, I know that I’m not competent 
to give full justice to it but if you will take 
the good intention as the basis of my ef- 
fort the rest is easy. 


We must first understand that the funda- 
mental principles of Organized Labor are 
the betterment of all the working peoples 
condition both as to wages and the condi- 
tion under which they work, the latter is as 
essential to our success aS wages are, and 
I am going to try and show you why. 
Through Labors efforts by legislative ac- 
tion, sanitary conditions have improved 
wonderfully in the last decade, and good 
sanitary conditions have always improved 
the morale wherever instituted. 


The bosses themselves are slowly recog- 
nizing this fact that a contented workman 
is a better workman, but their idea of a 
contented workman and ours differs con- 
siderably. 


Their Utopia is a shop full of workmen 
who are glad just to be living, working 
like mules and taking whatever they wish 
to give them just as the mules have to in 
the line of food, and unless they are or- 
ganized that is just what they get. 


Organized labor demands that labor shall 
have the right to insist that a decent wage 


not a mere living wage be paid to work- 
men, they insist that a man should be able 
to earn enough during a reasonable work- 
ing lifetime so that he could give his fam- 
ily a thorough education and have for him- 
self and wife a competence in their old 
age, this does not appear very much to 
ask, for men who have spent a whole life- 
time working hard. Yet the very men who 


favors and feel that it is but just and prop- 


er that our army, navy and civil service 
employes should be retired on good big 
pensions, would hold up their hands in holy 
horror and call the men disloyal dema- 
gogues who would dare ask the same privi- 
lege for old aged workmen who as loyal 
citizens worked as long as it was possible 
for them to do their bit. 


Labor sooner or later will demand and 
get this. condition for our aged workman 
and when it does come and put into ef- 
fect its very opponents will recognize the 
justice of it, but they will not concede a 
point until compelled by law. 


Years ago the manager of a big corpor- 
ation in San Francisco admitted to me 
in the heat of an argument that he knew 
the 8 hour day would yet be universal but 
he declared they were going to. stall its 
arrival just as long as possible, and you 
may take this as a sample of what you 
may expect unless you are organized 
strong enough to demand and get justice. 
It is not a question of them being fair with 
you, what we may consider justice they may 
look upon it as a mere entering wedge its 
the fear of your strength when you'll know 
it that scares them. 


If you-think that it is a mere question of 
wages that combines the Railroad coupon 
clippers Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Bankers, 
Chambers of Commerce, Etc., against Or- 
ganized Labor you’re wrong. The emptoyer 
does not pay the extra wage; the man who 
buys the product, the people who travel 
on trains and ships pays first, and event- 
ually the real buyer of whom the working 
people awe 90 per cent pays for all. 


So you can clearly see that the wage 
question to them is no source of worry, but 
do you also see that they fear that you 
will get strong enough and eventually wise 
enough ‘to use that strength by sending to 
congress men who will represent you (as 
they done years ago in England), and 
break up this money ruling class that con- 
trols in Washington today. 


This alone makes them fight Organized 
Labor with the bitterness that they do, the 
fear that Labor will get wise to its own 
strength and do some of the dictating be- 
ing done by plutocracy now, this is the 
ghost that frightens, this narrow minced 
minority who control our destiny’s at the 
present time, well they are forcing the is- 
sue and that very fear is stultifying their 
common sense and bringing nearer to them 
and us the awakening that must come. 


And come it will just as the 8 hour day. 
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did, nothing can keep progress back for 
long. Lincoln said it, when he said ‘you 
can fool some of the people some of. the 
time, Etc.” I have seen some great chang- 
es in my time and I am in hopes that I 
shall see this one but whether I live long 
enough, God alone knows, however I; feel 
sure it will arrive and that in itself is a 
consoling thought to any and all men who 
believe in the majority rule. 


But to bring this about it behooves every 
man and woman who have to earn their 
bread not only to join their craft union but 
to do their utmost at all times to promul- 
gate the principles of true trades union- 
ism, the one movement under which we 
can all work together to put into effect 
the proof that all men are born equal, and 
also make it understood that we shall in- 
sist that all men are treated equal and 
this solution of equality remains with us. 


DOMINIC KANE. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


To Officers and Members of Lodge No. 
249, I. B. of B. I. S. and H. of A. 


We your committee appointed to draft 
resolutions beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing. 

WHEREAS: For the past few months 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., has been contem- 
plating on making the race of United 
States Senator from, Wisconsin, to succeed 
his father, ‘Our Beloved Friend and Champ- 
ion of Workers everywhere”, Robert M. 
LaFollette Senior, (deceased) wish to ex- 
tend to him our moral and if necessary 
financial support in his campaign and if 
elected, during his term of office as United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. 


WHEREAS: It appears to be the dispo- 


sition of some men high in public office, to’ 
inter-. 


apparently forget to safeguard the 
ests of labor and we believe that he will 
carry on with as much enthusiasm as his 
father in protecting our interests! while 
filling his seat in the Senate Chamber of 
this Grand Old Republic of ours. 


WHEREAS: We as Trade Unionists feel 
the extreme need of such a man in high 
office, to aid us in furthering the cause 
which we espouse and realizing the fact 
that unless we support such men to the ut- 
most of our ability our efforts will have 
been in vain and the cause of labor will be 
weakened as the consequence. 


WHEREAS: We know strong forces are 
working constantly day and night to choke 
the voice of Labor until it cannot be heard 
and we believe that ‘Young Bob” like his 
father, will not be stopped so long as he 
believes our cause or any cause is right- 


eous and just and for the interest of the. 


common people as a whole. 


THEREFORE be it resolved that Hunt- 
ington Lodge No. 249, I. B. of B. I. S. and 
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H. of A., do extend to Robert M. LaFollette 
Jr., our best wishes for success in his com- 
ing campaign and a bright and happy fu- 
ture for him in all phases of life. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Hon. Robt. M. LaFollette Jr., one to Labor 
and one to our Official Journal, for publi- 
cation also entered on our records, Scott E. 
Wassom, Chairman of Committee; Edison 
Snider; Attest: W. J. Taylor. 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


On the morning of Wednesday, September 
16, 1925, there was called from this earth, 
to go home to heaven, a beautiful young 
life, Mrs. John Totterer. 


Almighty God, ruler of the universe, the 
maker and the taker of all, has seen fit to 
call home one of his children and to end 
the sufferings which exist on this earth, 
by giving rest and peace forever to our 
departed friend. 


Through the death of this mother and 
wife, who has labored and suffered, who 
has done many kind and loving deeds 
toward her many loving friends and rela- 
tives, and who has lived a Christian life 
to the best of her knowledge on this earth 
and who has now gone to receive that won- 
derful reward that is promised by our 
Savior and Lord, Jesus Christ, who went to 
prepare a place in heaven for all good 
Christians that they may live in happiness 
and roam among the angels forever and 
forever. 


We the members of Booster Lodge No. 
155 of the Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, do extend to our 
devoted Brother, John Totterer, our heart- 
felt sympathy in this his sad hour of be- 
reavement, by the death of his loving wife. 
and to the little son, who is now alone in 
this world without the guidance of his best 
friend, mother, our sympathy is also ex- 
tended. 


Both husband and son may find relief 
from their sadness through the reading and 
teaching of the Holy Bible, and we pray 
that through Our Lord, Jesus Christ, he will 
look down on each who mourns this loss 
and heal the broken hearts that have been 
made by the passing away of this loved 
one from this earth to heaven. 

BRO. HERBERT SANDSTROM, 

BRO. L. J. METZNER, 

BRO. WM. L. HART, 
Committee. 


BOONE, IOWA. 
Dear Sir & Brother: 
It is with deep regret that local No. 161, 
reports the recent deaths of, 
Mrs. Amanda Holmberg, wife of brother 
Gus Holmberg. 
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Mr. Wm. Davis, brother of brother Mack 
Davis. 


And the members take this means to ex- 
tend to our two brothers and the relatives 
of the deceased one, out heart felt sympathy 
in their recent bereavement. 


Brother Holmberg, a short time ago, had 
the misfortune of being forced to give up 
his work in the boiler department on ac- 
count of the failing of his eyes, but has 


been given a job as sweeper in the boiler 
shop. 

The brother having given up the boiler 
trade has taken out a withdrawal, but main- 
tains his death benefit as provided for in 
Article 15, Sec. 14, Sub. Lodge Constitu- 
tion. 

Trusting you will find space in the next 
issue of the Journal for these lines, with 
best wishes, I beg to remain, Yours frater- 
nally, C and F Sec’y, Hugo Samuelson. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been 
received with suitable resolution of sym- 
pathy: 

Members. . 

Brother Dave Sheelar, member of Lodge 
249. Huntington, W. Wa., died August 31, 
1925. 

Brother Joseph Duscher, member of 
Lodge 15, Dubuque, Iowa, died recently. 

Bro. Clarence Hingerty, member of 


Lodge 43, Brooklyn, N. Y., died Aug. 12, 
1925. 

Bro. Harry Morris, member of Lodge 10, 
Indianapolis, Ind., died recently. 


Relative of Members. 

Fathre of Bros. William and R. F¥. 
Lewis, father-in-law of Bro. John Phillips 
and grandfather of Bro. Lloyd Damon, died 
recently. 


Technical Articles 


STAYING OF FLAT SURFACES. 
. By O. W. Kothe. 


The strength of materials for boiler maker 
is a very important subject—it is a matter 
that should be treated at great length, and 
should be followed up into as many side 
lines of work as possible. It is one of the 
easiest and surest ways to edge oneself 
into positions of greater satisfaction, and 
is one of the first signs of personal ac- 
complishment. 


We are all aware, that it is easiest to 
stay with the work that comes easiest; 
that needs no special study, and that ex- 
ercises the bodily muscles. In the average 
common run of work—there is so much that 
is so closely allied to labor; that most any 
person can become more or less adept at 
it with some physical practice. 

Another reason why all boiler makers 
should be well versed in all sorts of laying 
out, design and calculation work—is that 
each journeyman is an instructor to a new 
crop of apprentices every four years or so. 
In these four years’ time, there are many 
things to teach a growing apprentice and 
to let him off with less trade instruction 
than you personally received—that is. not 
conductive to a very promising future for 
the craft. 


But the more the great masses of boiler 


makers who can be moved forward—just - 
that much will the trade progress, and every 
member will partake of its greater pos- 
sibilities. In fact the apprentice is entitled 
to a full instruction in his trade—that is 
what was promised him while serving— 
and that is what every journeyman felt he 
got, until after about 10 years. It then be- 
gins to dawn on most folks that there is a 
vast realm of things to know. But because 
the practical things that become easier than 
the technical things—these later important 
accomplishments are shelved year after 
year and pretty soon they are for the other 
fellow but never for you, who most needs 
them. 


Everything that goes into a boiler or 
power plant requires strength, and here it 
is important to know the strength of bars, 
of stays, of rivets, of flat surfaces, and all 
the like of these. Of great strength of char- 
acter and mental will power is the person 
who takes it upon himself to learn and 
apply the many, rules of calculation met 
with in Boiler work—but also of structural 
steel work, of Steam Engineering work and 
all such closely allied work to your own. 


About Rivets. 
The A. S. M. E. Boiler Code makes a dis- 
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tinction between boiler rivet steel bars and 
staybolt steel bars. The tensile tests of 
the rivet steel bars are given the following 
specifications: 

Tensile strength lb. per sq. 
55,000. 

Yield point min. lb. per sq. in—0.5 tensile 
stress. 

Elongation in 8 in min. per cent—41,500,000 
tensile stress. 

Most rivets are subject to sheering 
strength rather than tensile strength, the 
‘code mentions strength of rivets in shear 
thus: In computing the ultimate strength 
of rivets in shear, the following values in 
pounds per square inch of cross sectional 
area of the shank shall be used. 


in.—45,000- 


Iron rivets in single shear....... 38,000 
Iron rivets in double shear...... 76,000 
Steel rivets in single shear...... 44,000 
Steel rivets in double shear..... 88,000 
Here the thickness of cross-sectional 


area is used after driving, or the size of 
the drilled hole. So in all cases the size of 
the rivet hole governs the area of the rivet. 
If a 1%-inch rivet, which is approximately 
a square inch of area will stand a shearing 
of 44,000 lbs., then a ‘%-inch rivet hole 
whose area is .6013 sq. inches—the shearing 
strength would be: 


44,000 x .6013 = 26457.2 lbs. 


But if a factor of safety of 5 were re- 
quired; then the allowable shear load per 
7g-inch rivet would be 

26457.2 
== 5291.4 lbs. 
5 


Or again, if we had a two-inch rod that 
must be riveted to a plate by means of a 
four way lug, requiring four rivets, how 
large must the rivets be to equal the area 
‘and holding power of the rod? 


Looking up a circumference and area 
table, we see that a rod two inches in 
diameter contains 3.142 square inches, 
our lugs require four rivets, so 


3.142 
—— — .7854 sq. ins. per rivet. 
4 


Looking up our table again for such an 
area a 11-inch rivet is required. Hence we 
would use four rivets about #4 inch in 
diameter, so when the rivets are driven 
their diameters will be a full inch in di- 
ameter. In a problem of this kind the 
rivets would no doubt, be in tension rather 
than in shear, and if the steel in the rivets 
and rod is of similar quality, we will have 
an equal amount of metal in each portion. 


The matter of equalizing the area of 
metals helps solve many problems that 
otherwise might appear difficult of getting 
at. Hence, as long as metals are of similar 
qualities, and similar areas are maintained 
little difficulty is met with, and a person is 
quite liable to be on the safe side. 


About Staybolts. 
The specifications for solid or hollow 


Now | 


staybolts in tensile strength are required 
as follows: 
Tensile strength maximum lb. per 

sq. in. 
Yield point min. lb. per sq. in..... 
Hlongation in 8 ins., min. per cent.1,500,000 


Tensile stress 


In general staybolts are assigned an al- 
lowable load which they are to carry, rather 
than to be compelled in applying a factor 
of safety under each case. Hence the code 
assigns the following table, where: 

“The maximum allowable stress per sq. 
inch at point of last cross sectional area of 
stay bolts and stays or braces shall be given 
as in table P-7. In determining the net 
cross sectional area of drilled or hollow 
staybolts, the cross-sectional area of the 
hole shall be deducted. 

Maximum Allowable Stresses for Staybolts 


and Stays or Braces. 
Stresses in Ibs., per sq. in. 


For lengths For lengths 
between between 
supports supports 


Description of Staybolt not exceeding exceeding 
and Stays or Braces 120 diameters 120 diameters 


a. Unwelded or flexible 
staybolt less than 20 di- 
ameters long, screwed 
through plates with ends 
Piveted Gver Se dss see 

b. Hollow steel staybolts 
less than 20 diameters 
long, screwed through 
plates with ends riveted 
BOOTLE eee Me ee alah avec -ec eto’ 

c Unwelded stays or 
braces and unwelded 
portions of welded stays 


7,500 


8,000 


OPW BTACGR Oy is ba 6 ee owe 9,000 8,500 
d. Steel through stays or 

braces exceeding 1% it. 
TVET UEE ees Ae Oe Lane eae 10,400 9,000 
'e. Welded portions of stays 

Ge” TACKS oo ath ob cle cue Ste 6,000 6,000 


Diameters Taken at Body of Stay or Brace. 


From this table it is evident that the 
diameters of the staybolts are largely gov- 
erned by the distance between supports, as 
well as the pressure they are to be sub- 
jected to. Thus a 1-inch staybolt can be 
20 diameters long, or 20 inches. 

In our diagram, Fig. 62, we show a Stay- 


bolt, where the outside of the shank meas- 


ures 14 inch, while the outside of the 
threads measures 1; inch. But this latter 
measurement cannot be used, nor can the 
114%, inch diameter, since the tell-tale hole 
reduces the cross-sectional diameter by ;; 
inch in diameter. Looking up a circumfer- 
ence and area table, we see ; 

114%” diameter — .9940 sq. inches. 

3,” diameter — .0276 sq. inches, 


ee 


Total effective .9664 area of bolt in sq. ins. 
Now if one square inch of bolt is allowed 
60,000 lbs. tensile strength, then .9665 square 
inches will contain 
60,000 «x .9664 — 57,984 lbs. 
That is the ultimate strength at which. 
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1 SQ.IN. OF -4- oe 
STA Y BOLT= L109 

60,000 LBS. . 

TOOLS 

STRENGTH. 


ALLOWABLE LOAD ON NEW STAY BOLT = 06,0001 BS. 
f SCOR KODLD»:" "OF 2 ‘DIAM. SEE INSTRUCTION 


GIRDER STAYS. 
WAS” i bane 
Dao C= 11,000 

oy "8.5" P= 126 ibs. 


END VIEW OF GIRDER 
STAYING. 
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rupture would take place. Now if we de- 
sire to find the factor of safety required, 
we accept the allowable load of 8,000 Ibs. 
as in case—b—in the above table and 
divide. 

57984—7.4 as factor of safety. 


os 


8000 


Here we see that only about one-seventh 
and a half of the total strength of the stay 
is used—devoting the other six-sevenths for 
safety. 


Now and then it occurs that a staybolt 
-will corrode and wear away, because it is in 
a position. where the inspector does not 
visit. In such cases, it is sometimes met 
with that a staybolt is about all rusted away 
as the dotted lines of Fig. 62 indicate. Let 
us see what its efficiency will be using the 
7.4 as a factor of safety. 


The thinnest portion selected is 5% inches 
in diameter and as the corrosion does not 
effect the tell-tale hole, we shall ignore it 
in this case. 


52” diameter — .3068 square inches. 
60,000 ~« .8068 — 2487.55 lbs. 


7.4 


Here if we originally allowed 8000 lbs. 
to the staybolt, its efficiency has been low- 
ered almost a three-quarters of its strength 
by the corrosion of the bolt. 


In Fig. 63, we show an end and side view 
of a boiler firebox, where the firebox is 8 
ft. long and 6 ft. high. Our purpose will be 
to determine the number of staybolts in the 
wrapper sheet of firebox. Let us assume 
that this boiler is to carry 150 lbs. of steam 
by gauge and is made of % inch steel. 


Our first step is to find the girth of the 
wrapper sheet. If the segment girth meas- 
ures 6 ft. 6 inches, and as each depth of 
leg is 5 feet, the full girth is then 16.5 
feet by 8 feet long. If the pressure is 150) 
lbs., and we expect to use a 1-inch staybolt 
to 8,000 lbs. allowable load, we therefore 
have 


16.5 «% 12 = 198 inches for girth. 
8 x 12 = 96 inches for length. 
198 « 96 = 19008 sq. inches in wrapper 
sheet. 


If each square inch is to resist 150 Ibs. 
of working pressure, and as in the 8000 
allowable load of bolt a suitable factor of 
safety is already provided, we therefore 
have 


19008 ~% 150 = 2,851,200 lbs. pressure 
bearing against the entire surface of 19008 
of wrapper sheet. Dividing this by 8000 
will give us the number of staybolts re- 
quired. 

2,851,200 

——— = 344 bolts, 

8000 


that must be divided up into the surface of 
the wrapper sheet. Here Table P-6 of 
the code is of assistance at arriving at a 
suitable maximum pitch. 
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Table P-6. 
Maximum Allowable Pitch, in Pinches of 
Screwed Staybolts, End Riveted Over. 


Pressure Thickness of Plate, ins. 

' Ibs. per is 38 16 Wy t6 % té 
sq. in. Maximum Pitch of Staybolts, ins. 
a) BE ae BT oa le Re rr ee 
BI eS 5 6 7 Sat Ee Gy Pre Neae 
PEO eT. 43% 5% 6% 8 RPE eb PSE 
sy i 434 \¥ 55Qh 656) 7380 SRE 
S00 29 45% 5Y%' 6% T% ... uo 
PAO 44%, 5% 6% TRH 8% ... 
1507 Y 3 4% 5% 6 7% 8 PP 
AO0K beet 4% 5 5% 60% %%~. -. 
Oita ond 4 4% be 6% The 8% 
SONGS: dhs 4% 5 6% T% 8% 

LOD ons 456 536 6% TT, 1%... 
200. ...% 44% 5% 6% 7 7% 8% 
Bade wei 44 4% 5% 6% 7% 8 
BOO id a 4, 4% 5% 6% 6% 7% 
800.004. 4% 5 55g 61% 7 


From this table we see that for a pres- 
sure of 150 lbs., and a 1%-inch thick plate 
a maximum pitch of 74% inch is allowed for 
staybolt. From this we deduct that a half- 
inch plate wtih this pressure against it re- 
quires support every 74% inches in order 
to prevent the plate from bulging. 


Now assuming the roll of our flange is.a 
2-inch radius, and the rivet line of the 
length sets in 1% inch, so between rivet 
courses of the end plates there is a net 
length of 89% inches that must be stayed. 


Using the 7-inch pitch as a trial, we have 
89.5 
—— — 13 spaces for pitches. 


a 

Finding the correst space between 
pitches, we have 

89.5 

—— — 6.89 inches between pitches. 

13 


Now the girth is 198 inches around the 
wrapper sheet, so we again try with the 
7-inch pitch, thus: 

198 

— — 28 pitches around sheet. 


In determining the accurate pitch between 
spaces we have 

198 

— — 7.07 inches. 

28 

The averages then are quite close to the 
prescribed maximum pitches in the above 
table, and if we consider the rivet courses 
of the ends as one row of staybolts on each 
side, we will have only 11 rows of stays for 
the length around the wrapper sheet, and 
if we consider the rivet line around the bot- 
tom of the mud ring as one course—then 
there will only be 26 rows the reverse way. 
Consequently the numbers of staybolts are 
reduced, as 

26 x 11 = 286 staybolts required. 

But if it were not for the rivet courses 
mentioned we would require the amount of 

13 X 28 = 364 staybolts. 


Hence, we see our 286 are equivalent to 
the 364 since the rivet courses act as a 
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row of staybolts. With the average of the 
364, the factor of safety is increased still 
further, and the allowable load also de- 
creased, SO We are on the safe side. 


Now in determining the support for the 
back end heater plate as in Fig. 64, a num- 
ber of methods of reinforcement may be 
applied, but in general it is angle iron bars 
placed together as the various details in- 
dicate. Here is also a case of determining 
the area for the segment of the back, and 
also the segment for the front tube sheet 
that needs supporting. 


When the area is determined that a size 
of angle bar, or channel bar, or crow foot 
bar, or plate brackets; is selected to corre- 
spond with the thickness of plate, for their 
holding power—then it is a simple matter 
of determining the number of rivets to place 
in the segment. Here the rivets are in ten- 
sion and not shear, and so the allowance of 


allowable load for rivets would be used as 


for staybolts of a similar diameter. If the 
rivets are of a smaller diameter, then 
naturally more of them must be used to 
make up the difference. In this way the 
segments are divided up into sort of squares 
and each square has to be supported the 
same as we did for the wrapper sheet. The 
averaging up of spaces and positions is a 
matter of geometry supported by calcula- 
tion, 


Where girder staying is met with as in 
Fig. 65, then the boiler code are thus: 
Crown bars and girder stays for tops of 
combustion chambers and back connections, 
or wherever used, shall be proportioned to 
conform to the following formula: 


Cx d2zxt 


(W-D) x DI KW 
W=extreme distance between supports. 


P=maximum allowable working pressure, 
lbs., per sq. in. 


p=pitch of supporting bolts, ins. 


Di=distance between girders from center 
to center. 


d=depth of girder, ins. 
t=thickness of girder, ins. 


C=7,000 when girder is fitted with one sup- 
porting bolt. 


\ Ene: 


Educational Department 
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C=10,000 when girder is fitted with two or 
three supporting bolts. 

C=11,000 when girder is fitted with four or 
five supporting bolts. 

C=11,500 when girder is fitted with .six or 
seven supporting bolts. 

C=12,000 when girder is fitted with eight or 
more supporting bolts. 

Thus in our case of Fig. 65, we have 


W = 45 ins: p = 8" ins.) rs ear 
D=9 ins.; 4=2 ins.; 4 stays per girder, 
ee Lt G00: 


Substituting for the above formula, we 
have 
11,000X9x9x*2 1782000 
P= —H——_- = ————- = 12,5 91 Ibs. 
(45-8) X8.5*45 14152.5 


This is the maximum pressure that can 
be used on this type of boiler. Along this 
proceedure all such formulas must be fol- 
lowed out. Men doing such calculation 
work should have the A. S. M. E. Boiler 
Code for Power Boilers. That is the safest 
way to have the correct formula, and know 
that your work is official. 


In many boiler engineering books, the 
many formulas are not at all in agreement 
with each other, and it is the purpose of 
the code to standardize all formulas and 
boiler construction. This will make it 
easier for everybody and work for greater 
security in the boiler profession. 


We should say that every state has its 
own boiler code as adopted by the build- 
ing commissioners. In this way each city 
has adopted the code of the state, so that 


in most every city of any importance the 


rules on boiler construction may be had by 
application at the City Building Commis- 
sioner Department. In years past the boiler 
laws or rules as produced by Massachusetts 
and Ohio were considered the most official 
and many other states modeled their code 
after these. But in later years the in- 
tensified research work of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers of New 
York City have done a great deal to har- 
monize the dividing opinions and have suc- 
ceeded in building up a recognized code. 
This code is now adopted by most states 
in the Union, as well as cities of these 
states. Hence it is a thing every boiler 
maker should possess. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. 


By Lloyd M. Crosgrave. 
Special Representative, Workers Education Bureau of America. 


We have been considering the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe, (1750-1830). It had 
very definite causes; it embraced many in- 
teresting and sometimes shocking events; 


it had results that have touched every | 


phase of life since, 


We now turn to the Industrial Revolution 
in America. 

By the Industrial Revolution in America 
we mean of course the introduction of ma- 
chinery into America. This change in our 


own country began about the same time 


=~ 
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as it did in Europe, that is about 1750. In- 
deed the two movements were mutually 
helpful. The steam engine for instance was 
‘invented in England but it was soon in use 
in the United States. The steam boat, on 
the other hand, was invented in America 
but England has since become the leading 
steamboat operating country of the world. 

In many respects the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in America was similar to that in 
Europe. In both countries it meant the 
introduction of steam power; the substitu- 
tion of machinery for much hand labor 
especially in the industries; the setting up 
of large factories where there had been 
only small shops; an enormous increase in 
the output of industry; the creation, or 
rather the great enlargement, of the wage- 
earning class. 

In spite of the many similarities between 
the Industrial Revolution in America and 
in Europe, the differences are none the 
less striking. The chief difference is that 
when machinery was introduced into Hurope 
it found a fully settled country where indus- 
try had been carried on by hand for many 
centuries. When it came into America on 
the other hand, there were only a few mil- 
lion persons -on the continent and these 
were assembled in comparatively recently 
established settlements along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Machinery found America mostly 
uninhabited and unexplored. The work of 
building up a machine industry went on for 
over a hundred years at the same time as 
the work of exploring and settling the new 
country went on. When machinery was 
being introduced into Hurope, there was no 
free land for either employers or workers. 
When it was being introduced into Amer- 
ica there was much free land for any em- 
ployers or workers who cared to go west to 
where it was and to experience the rigors 
of a frontier life. 

This great difference between the Indus- 
trial Revolution in America and in Europe 
goes far to explain many of the differences 
that still exist between industrial conditions 
in the two lands. 

The United States is now almost entirely 
settled although the population per square 
mile is still much less than that of Europe. 
Many conditions in America however are 
the outgrowth of the fact that America has 
been only recently settled and that that 
settlement has been contemporaneous with 
the introduction of machinery into the 
country. We cannot shake off the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution; neither can 
we shake off immediately the effects of the 
peculiar conditions under which our Indus- 
trial Revolution was carried on. 

Let us take a simple and comparatively 
unimportant example: European railroads 
tend to be very crooked while American 
railroads tend to be straight. This differ- 
ence is not due to unfavorable geographical 
conditions in Hurope. It is because of the 
fact that for the most part American rail- 
roads, other than those near the Atlantic 
seaboard, were laid out and built before 
many cities and towns were established. 


The tendency was, in America, for the cities 
and towns to grow up along the railroad 
systems and important places did not as a 
rule develop unless they were served by 
railroads. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the important cities and towns were located 
centuries before railroads were thought of, 
the result being that the railroads, when 
they came, had to be built so as to reach 
the existing population centers; in order to 
do this they had to run in a very crooked 
manner. Broadly speaking, in Europe the 
cities and towns determined the location of 


the railroads; in America the railroads de- 


termined the location of the cities and 
towns. 

So it is with many other matters that 
are not the same in America as they are 
in Europe. Wages for instance, have as a 
rule been higher in America than abroad 
because in proportion to the demand for 
labor in this country the number of wage- 
earners has been smaller than in other 
countries; not only has the population of 
America been small, but there has until 
lately, been the additional fact that in- 
dividuals when they saw fit, could go west 
and take up new land, thus for the time 
being, removing themselves from the wage 
earning population entirely. The place of 
those that left was of course taken by new- 
ly arrived immigrants but the American 
employer had to pay more on the ayerage 
than his European rival, in order to get 
people to come to this country. The ex- 
istence of a large unsettled area in America 
caused even those workers who remained 
in Eastern cities to receive higher wages 
and better working conditions than they 
otherwise would, because if they became 
badly discontented they could go to the 
new districts. 

The new land has of course, now been 
almost wholly taken up and the American 
wage earner does not have this escape from 
bad working conditions. What effect this 
will eventually have upon American labor 
remains to be seen. The tradition of higher 
wages and better working conditions still 
remains in America and the comparatively 
small population does much to maintain it. 
It is due primarily to the fact that when 
the Industrial Revolution came to America 
it found the country unsettled while, when 
it came to Europe, it found the opposite to 
be the case. 

It is curious that the very fact that led 
to higher wages and better working con- 
ditions in America caused at the same time 


‘a most primitive and degenerate system of 


labor to develop here. I refer to the negro 
chattel slavery, which flourished in some 
regions until 1865. We have already seen 
that chattel slavery was the customary 
form of labor in the Ancient World and 
that during the middle ages it gradually 
softened into serfdom and that finally the 
wage-earner took the place of the serf. It 
is generally admitted that each of these 
systems of labor was an improvement over 
the preceding one, although none of them 
was ideal. At first sight it might seem 
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strange that America, the country that 
paid its wage earners better than any other 
country should be the country to go back to 
the labor system of the Ancient World. Yet 
it was a very natural development. Labor 
was scarce in America and it could easily 
go to new territory. This caused high 
wages to be paid where wages were paid at 
all. It also caused many negro slaves to 
be introduced. . That they were negroes 
made them very useful in the South; that 
they were slaves made it impossible for 
them to go to new lands if they became 
dissatisfied. Negro slavery came to Amer- 
ica and especially to the Southern states 
not because American employers were less 
humane than European employers, or be- 
cause Southern “captains of industry” were 
less humane than those in the north but 
because the circumstances surrounding in- 
dustry in the south, especially at the time 
of the Industrial Revolution, were very 
favorable to negro slavery. 


We Americans have little reason to be 
proud of the fact that wages in this country 
low as they are, are higher than they are 
elsewhere; neither have we reason to be 
ashamed of the fact that our country was 
one of the last to abolish chattel slavery. 
Both of these conditions came from the 
fact, over which we had no control, that 
the Industrial Revolution found America 
mostly unsettled. Our duty is clearly not to 
indulge in pride or in recrimination but to 
do what we can to understand conditions 
and to improve them. ' 

We might go on citing difference after 
difference between European and American 
industry, the cause of which could be 
traced back to the same source. Here are 
a few of them: 

1. America has eleven million colored per- 
sons, most of them wage-earners, and 
few of them organized. 

2. America has a wage-earning popula- 

tion made up of many different nation- 

alities. 

Organized labor is very small in this 

country compared with America’s 

wage-earning population. 

4. American labor participates in politics 
to a very small degree. 

5. The American wage-earner has a high- 
er standard of living than the wage- 
earner of most other countries. 

6. Employing companies in. America are 

in many cases very large. 

Industrial accidents in America .are 

very common. 

Industry in America is not as much 

regulated by law as it is in Europe. 

There is less public-ownership in In- 

dustry in America than there is in 

Europe. 

10. There is more labor saving machinery 
in America than there is elsewhere. 

The subsequent articles in this series will 
be devoted partly to pointing out the rea- 
sons for these and other differences be- 
tween European and American industrial 
conditions. Underlying all of them is the 
foundation fact already cited—the differ- 
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ence between the Industrial Revolution here 
and abroad. 

It is extremely important that we remem- 
ber the ways in which we differ from 
Europe industrially and the reason therefor. 
It keeps us from being unduly proud of our 
superiorities and of being unduly ashamed 
of our inferiorities. It helps us to under- 
stand how to improve those of our con- 
ditions that we do not like. 

There are very many ways however in 
which industrial life in America, during 
and since the Industrial Revolution, has 
been like that of Europe. We may very 
profitably note these similarities and the 
reasons for them, in order that we may 
better understand the problems of the in- 
dustrial world, here and abroad. This is 
especially true since, with the disappear- 
ance of free land in America it seems likely 
that Europe and America will grow more 
and more alike as time goes on. Part of 
the following papers will deal with this 
phase of the subject. 


There is appended a brief list of the best 
books dealing with American Industrial his- 
tory. Any of them are well worth reading, 
for the light they throw on present con- 
ditions and problems., The works of F. W. 
Turner may be particularly cited. 

While the books in this list are historical 
works they should not be real primarily be- 
cause of what they say about past events 
but because just by dealing with the things 
that have gone before they help to under- 
stand the present and to direct and im- 
prove the future. The past is the father 
of the present and the grandfather of the 
future. No age lives unto itself alone. 
These works should be read with the dif- 
ferences and the _ similarities between 
Europe and this country continually in 
view, and with an end in mind of molding 
a brighter future for the industrial world. 
Andrews, Charles M.—The Colonial Period. 
Beard, Charles A.—An Economic Interpre- 

tation of the Constitution of the United 

States. 

Beard, Charles A.—Economic Origins of 

Jeffersonian Democracy. 

Bogart, E. L.—Economic History of the 
United States. 
Callender, G. S.—Economic History of the 

United States. 

Coman, Katherine—The Industrial History 
of the United States. 
Farrand, Livingston—The Basis of American 

History. 

Garrison, George P.—Westward Extension. 
Green, Evarts B.—Provincial America. 
Hart, Albert B.—National Ideals Historically 

Traced. . ae 
MacDonald, William—Jacksonian Democ- 

racy. : 
Frederick J.—The 

American History. 

Turner, Frederick J.—The Rise of the New 

West. 

Weeden, William B.—Economie and Social 

History of New England. 

West, Willis M.—The Story of American 

Democracy, Political and Industrial. 
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News of General Interest 


THE PERIL OF THE POWER MONOPOLY 


AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


By Charles Edward Russell and Carl D. Tho mpson of the Public ee ue League of 
Ame rica. 


We are approaching the most serious 
crisis of the present generation. 

There is on foot a nation-wide, in fact a 
world-wide movement, to completely mon- 
opolize the power resources of the nation 
and the world. It is a movement that im- 
perils democracy and popular institutions. 
The control of electric power means the 
control of the entire industrial life of the 
people. For, with the rapid advance of elec- 
trical service, it will not be long until every 
industry, every public utility, every farm 
and every home will be absolutely depend- 
ent upon electric power. If power is mon- 
opolized, the nation is monopolized. 


The Greatest Trust in the History of the 
World. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
has warned us of the peril of this power 
monopoly. He says, ‘“‘nothing like this gi- 
gantic monopoly has ever appeared before 
in the history of the world.” 1 United States 
Senator George W. Norris has filled page 
after page of the Congressional Record with 
the facts about the ‘power trust saying “I 
have been dumbfounded and amazed, and 
the country will be dumbfounded and 
amazed when it learns that practically 
everything in the electrical world is con- 
' trolled either directly or indirectly by some 
part of this gigantic trust.” 2 Over 20,000,000: 
of the 55,000,000 horsepower of potential 
hydro electric resources of the country are 
already owned or have been applied for by 
the companies. Their literature loudly 
-boasts of the fact that over 850 municipally 
owned light and power plants have been 
abandoned, sold or turned over to them. 3 
They have twice defeated the people of the 
state of California in their efforts to con- 
serve their great hydro-electric resources 
through state ownership—and onve the peo- 
ple of South Dakota and Washington. 


Mergers and Combinations Multiply. 


Meanwhile, combinations, mergers and 
acquisitions by the power companies are 
going on with astounding rapidity. On July 
9, announcement was made in the press of 
a giant merger in Wisconsin that all but 


1 “Giant Power, ” Report of Survey Board of Penn- 
sylvania to General ahaha amc February, 1925, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


2 Congressional Record, January 2, 1925, pp. 1101- 
4114, also February 9, 1925, page 3382. 


3 “Political Ownership and the Electric Light and 
Power Industry,” 262 page pamphlet by National Elec- 
tric Light Association, 29 West 39th Ct., New York 
City, N. ¥. 1925. 


completed .the private monopoly of the 
power of that state. On July 25, 1925, it 
was announced that the Middle West Util- - 
ities Company had perfected mergers and 
consolidations that gave it control of the 
utility service in 1,269 cities, towns and 
villages in 18 different states. And these 
are but illustrations and incidents in the on- 
rush of these titanic powers. 


And, finally, as though to leave no room 
or reason to doubt the purpose and intent of 
the power companies, Guy E. Tripp, Chair- 
man of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, tells us frankly in 
his recent book that, as soon as possible 
there must be a single, nation-wide, super- 
power system and that it must be privately 
owned. 4 


Same in Other Lands. 


Meanwhile, the same process is going on 
in foreign countries. The so-called Dawes 
plan is, after all, a scheme by which the 
publicly owned railroads of Germany are 
being turned over to private exploitation. 
The real meaning of Mussolini in Italy is 
his turning over of the publicly owned util- 
ities of that country to private owners. He 
began on July 1st by surrendering the tele- 
phones of Northern Italy to a group of this 
combination. Other utilities are to follow. 
In France, the private interests have suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the government 
land, this same combination has defeated 
the nationalization of the railroads and is 
a part of the parcel post system. In Eng- 
land, this same combination has defeated 
the nationalization of the railroads and is 
working in many cities to overthrow the 
municipal ownership of street railroads. In 
every country of any importance this effort 
to break down and discredit public enter 
prise of every sort, and capture the field 
for the private interests, is under way. 


Intrenchments of the Trust. 


Thus we are face to face with the most 
powerful, most determined and the most- 
far-reaching and penetrating monopoly the 
world has ever seen. It has a powerful and 
effective publicity and propaganda organi- 
zations of its own with branch organizations 
in practically every state in the Union. 
It has back of it literally millions of money 
and hesitates at almost nothing in its ef- 


4 ‘Superpower As an Aid to Progress,” by Guy E. 
Tripp, G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 1925, pp. 13-22, 
etc, 
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forts to control and coerce public opinion. 5 
And, what is more, it seems to have at its 
command the greater portion of the press, 
the platform and the radio. It counts as its 
friends and supporters those high up in the 
administration of affairs at Washington, the 
majority of both houses of Congress, most 
if not all of the state legislators and no one 
knows how many city officials and munici- 
pal councils. 


What to Do. 
How are we to meet this crisis? 


First of all, we have to get the facts to 
the people. The general public is quite un- 
aware of the existence and operations of 
the power trust. Nor do they see the 
menace of its possibilities. And so far as 
public ownership is concerned, the general 
public has. been so poisoned by the propa- 
ganda of the power interests that it is quite 
generally believed that there is nowhere on 
earth any real example of successful public 
ownership and that, therefore, of course, 
there is nothing to do but to let the private 
monopolies have the country. 


So, first of all, the people must get the 
facts. Then, too, there must be a concrete, 
constructive program to meet the situation. 
And, finally, there must be a uniting and 
co-ordinating of forces sufficient to put the 
program through. 


The Public Ownership League. 


These are precisely the things the Public 
Ownership League is doing. It gathers the 
facts on every phase of these great prob- 
lems and publishes them in leaflets, bulle- 
tins and books. It also publishes a maga- 
zine and conducts state, national and in- 
ternational conferences. 


It also has a concrete, constructive pro- 
gram. It has prepared and had introduced 
in Congress the Norris-Keller bill providing 
for a general, nation-wide public power sys- 
tem. It co-operates with the progressive 
forces in Congress in the effort to save 
Muscle Shoals and make it the first unit 
of the public power system. It works with 


COST OF LIVING 


The U. 8S. Department of Labor, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, has com- 
pleted the compilations showing changes in 
the retail cost of food in 23 of the 51 cities 
included in the Bureau’s report. 

During the month from July 15 to August 
15, 1925, 17 of the 23 cities showed increases 
as follows: Portland, Me., 3 per cent; 
Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, S. C., Manches- 
ter, New York, and Scranton, 2 per cent; 
Bridgeport, Denver Fall River, Memphis, 
New Haven, Norfolk, Richmond, Rochester, 
and Salt Lake City, 1 per cent; and Atlanta 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. Six 
cities decreased: Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Kansas City, 1 per cent; and Indianapolis, 
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the city of Los Angeles and the people of 
the Southwest for the public development 
of the hydro-electric power of the Colorado 
River; with Seattle, Tacoma and the North- 
west, for a similar development of the Co- 
lumbia River. It has had in its membership 
from the beginning, Sir Adam Beck, and the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario, and co-operates with them and other 
similar forces for public power in the North- 
east. It co-operates with te local, state, 
national and international organizations of 
labor and with the organized farmers. Lo- 
cally it has already co-operated with liter- 
ally hundreds of cities in helping them to 
acquire or build or to hold and extend elec- 
tric light and power plants. It is steadily 
extending this service with the purpose of 
ultimately enlisting all of the 2,581 cities 
that already won their plants and hundreds 
of others that are moving in that direction. 


. Repert for Duty. 


Here, then, is the organization and align- 
ment of forces to meet this crisis. Join 
hands with us. We are making a fight 
against this gigantic power. Great as it is, 
it is not yet sovereign in this world. It 
can be beaten and will be beaten if progres- 
sive and forward looking elements will unite 
for this battle. 


Are you going to surrender? Will you 
stand idly by and let this threatened disas- 
ter come upon you, your home, state, nation? 
It not, take hold with us. Give us your help. 
No combination in this world can stand 
against the plain people if the plain people 
will stand together. The Public Ownership 
League of America, 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


(Write for further details, tesa literature, a 
sample copies, application blanks, etc.) 


5 For the amazing story of the use of money to cor- 
rupt a community, see ““How the Water and Power Act 
of California Was Defeated,’? by Rudolph Spreckels in 
“Public Ownership,’’ for August, 1924, by Public Own- 
ership League, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
See also Annual Report of the Lighting Department, 
City of Seattle, 1924, pages 7, 32. 


STILL CLIMBING. 


Mobile, and St. Louis less than five-tenthe 
of 1 per cent. 


~ 


For the year period, August 15, 1924 to 
August 15, 1925, all of the 23 cities showed 
increases as follows: Buffalo and Memphis 
15 per cent; Atlanta, Norfolk, Salt Lake 
City, and Scranton, 14 per cent; Kansas — 
City, Rochester, and St. Louis, 13 per cent; — 
Bridgeport, Charleston, S. C., Mobile and 
Richmond, 12 per cent; Boston, Cleveland, 
Denver, Indianapolis, New Haven and New 
York, 11 per cent; and Columbus, Fall River, 
Manchester and Portland, Me., 10 per cent. 


SO eT oe 


As compared with the average cost in the 
year 1913, the retail cost of food on August 
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15, 1925 was 69 per cent higher in Rich- 
mond; 67 per cent in Buffalo; 66 per cent in 
Scranton; 65 per cent in Boston; 64 per 
cent in Charleston, S. C.; 63 per cent in 
New York and St. Louis; 62 per cent in 
Atlanta; 61 per cent in Cleveland, 58 per 
cent in Manchester and New Haven; 57 
per cent in Fall River; 56 per cent in In- 


TRIBUTE TO LATE SAMUEL 


Friends and associates of Samuel Gomp- 
ers gathered at his grave in Sleepy Hollow 
_ Cemetery Labor Sunday, September 6, 1925. 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, paid the following 
tribute to the late president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 


“In most reverent spirit and with a deep 
appreciation of the great loss labor sus- 
tained through the death of its fallen chief- 
tain, Samuel Gompers, we gather at his 
grave today. We make this pilgrimage 
hither so that we may, with our heart and 
hand, pay tribute to his great work and 
honor his memory. It is fitting and appro- 
priate that we do this on this occasion. 
Labor Sunday, dedicated to the cause of 
labor, the Sunday just preceding Labor Day, 
is a most propitious and appropriate time 
for us to gather with bowed heads and 
solemn hearts at the grave of America’s 
greatest labor leader. 


“We are reminded on this occasion how 
fleeting is time. It seems but yesterday 
that his voice was heard and he was with 
us. Certainly one year ago, on Labor Day, 
he spoke to the world the message of labor. 
This is the first time since Labor Day was 
set apart by legal statute that the voice of 
Samuel Gompers has not been heard or 
will not be heard upon the platforms of our 
country and at some Labor Day celebration, 
and now, when the men and women of 
labor are celebrating their great annivers- 
ary, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
their hearts and minds instinctively turn to 
this sacred spot where lie the remains of 


MASS EDUCATION 


Second Annual Conference of Teachers in 
Workers’ Education. Edited by a commit- 
tee of Local 189, American Federation of 
Teachers (Brookwood Labor College, Ka- 
tonah, N. Y., 1925); paper; 93 pages; 50 
cents postpaid. 


The cordial reception given to the pub- 
lished proceedings of the first annual con- 
ference of Teachers in Workers’ Education 
indicated that there is an active demand 
for practical knowledge of method in this 
field and led the publication committee to 
hasten the appearance of the record of this 
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dianapolis; 55 per cent in Kansas City; 54 
per cent in Memphis; 46 per cent in Den- 
ver; and 42 per cent in Salt Lake City. 
Prices were not obtained from Bridgeport, 
Columbus, Mobile, Norfolk, Portland, Me., 
and Rochester in 1918, hence no comparison 
for the twelve-year period can be given for 
these cities. 


GOMPERS AT HIS GRAVE. 


the man who led them for more than half 
a century. 


“I think we are fortunate, indeed, that 
we are permitted, on this occasion, to 
gather here upon sacred soil, with our 
tears and our deep feelings and our affec- 
tion for the man, for his character and for 
his worth, to pay our tribute of respect 
and do honor to his memory. He was in- 
deed a great man. Even now, as we stand 
here, there comes rushing into our hearts 
the memory of many incidents in his life, 
times when he stood fearlessly and ag- 
gressively for the principles he advocated. 


“Defender of Labor, Apostle of Democ- 
racy, Preacher of Righteousness, Philoso- 
pher among Philosophers, the Advocate of 
Human Rights and the Champion of Hu- 
man Liberty. What can I say more than 
that! We, here, the representatives of the 
great cause which he espoused. May we 
gather inspiration from this meeting. May 
we go from here with a strengthened pur- 
pose and with renewed determination to 
carry on the great fight in which he was 
engaged and the principles for which he 
stood. Those principles are as everlasting 
as the hills and as indestructible as time 
itself. May our ideals be set as hiigh as he 
set his. May we gaze through the eyes of 
faith to the sublime heights which he in his 
imagination frequently reached. As he - 
dreamed of better days let us dream also 
and let us never cease in our efforts and 
our labors until we make men free and 
bring into the homes of the workers that 
joy and happiness to which he looked for- 
ward and to which he aspired. 


FOR WORKERS. 


year’s gathering, which is now being circu- 
lated, 


The conference was launched with refer- 
ence to the problem of reaching the work- 
ers in large groups as contrasted with class 
sessions, but the discussion broadened out 
into a consideration of how to make work- 
ers’ education spread widely so as to reach 
the masses rather than an alert few. The 
topics on which the discussion was based 
included Physical Recreation, The Youth 
Movement, The Library, Labor Chautauquas, 
The Travelling Teacher, Women’s Auxil- 
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iaries, The Psychology of Mass Education, 
Literature in Mass Education, Ritual in 
Mass Education. 


As the topic was of somewhat more pop- 
ular nature than in the previous year, stu- 


dents of Brookwood were admitted to cer- 
tain sessions, and on one occasion partici- 
pated in the discussion. The report as 
printed includes, also, certain relevant pa- 


pers not presented at the conference. The 
booklet will be of interest to anyone con- 
cerned about workers’ education, whereas 
last year’s pamphlet was of more special 
interest to teachers in their professional 
work. Incidentally the new volume pre- 
sents a much more attractive appearance 
than did the first edition of the publication 
of last year. It is larger, is side-sewed, and 
bears an attractive cover. 


A. F. OF L. OFFICIALS GREET GERMAN UNION LEADERS. HERE TO 
STUDY LABOR MOVEMENT. 


By International Lnational Labor News Service. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The largest delegation of 
labor leaders from any European country to 
reach this country was welcomed by repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor when 15 German trade union officials 
were greeted at the Brooklyn ‘dock of the 
North German Lloyd as the liner Columbus 
was made fast. They include members of 
the Reichstag and the heads of the big Ger- 
man industrial unions representing nearly 
7,000,000 men and women. They are here 
to study the American labor movement, eco- 
nomic conditions and the furtherance of 
fraternal relations between the workers of 
both nations. 


Some will attend sessions of the Interpar- 
liamientary Union, others will be present 
at the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Atlantic City, and some will 
go directly to the headquarters of the par- 
ticular unions here they are interested in 
studying. They were welcomed by Hugh 
Frayne, general organizer of the A. F. of L.; 
John P. Coughlin and John Sullivan, Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, and a dele- 
gation of local union officials. 


It was learned that owing to the still im- 
poverished condition of the German labor 
organizations the delegates were allowed but 
$300 for their expenses including transporta- 
tion. This hardly takes into account the 
cost of travel in this country which the 
German delegates must meet if they are to 
cover much ground. 


Among the officials in the party are 
President Brockert, Beverage Workers’ 
Union; President Munter, Municipal and 
State Employes; President Flettel, Clothing 
Workers’ Federation; Secretary Kurt Hei- 
nig of the Master Mechanics’ Federation; 
Dr. Benno Meier, director German Labor 
Bank; President Frederick Huseman, Musi- 
cians’ Federation; Dr. George Berger, econ- 
omist; President Fritz Tarnow and Secre- 
tary Wendel of the Carpenters’ Union; Os- 
wald Schurman, German Transport ‘Work- 
ers’ Union; Dr. Iserland; Frederick Schef- 
fel, president, Railroad Workers’ Union; A. 
Jachadi, International Railroad Workers’ 
Federation; Theodore Leipart and Secre- 
tary Eggart, Federation of German Trade 
Unions. 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM TURNS TO LEF T, DOOMING AMSTERDAM 
TO VIRTUAL EXTINCTION. 


By Chester M. Wright. 


Little that the British Trade Union Con- 
gress did compared in importance with the 
action, dooming the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions to virtual extinction. 


It is perhaps not yet generally under- 
stood that the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, by unanimous vote, decided to sup- 
port the formation of a new trade union in- 
ternational which is to admit the Soviet so- 
called unions unconditionally. 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, with headquarters at Amsterdam, 
has held out against the Soviet organiza- 
tions, demanding that they at least pledge 
abandonment of “boring from within” and 
similar disruptive propaganda work and 
that they come in as trade unions and not 
as political propaganda organizations. 


This position on the part of Amsterdam, 


at best none too strong, has served at least 
up to this time to keep the Soviet organiza- 
tions out. The British, in the Amsterdam 
international, have been the friends of 
Soviet admission, along with a portion of 
the Dutch movement. 


The British movement is the strongest 
movement in the Amsterdam international. 
With its declared intention to secede the 
end of the Amsterdam international as a 
power apparently is in sight. 


The British declaration evidently will 
either bring about the formation of a new 
international or it will result in so reshap- 
ing the policies of the Amsterdam interna- 
tional as to make it a revolutionary body, 
in close alliance with Moscow and no 
longer a trade union institution in any 
sense of the word. Such true trade union 
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character as it has possessed is due for ie 
burial ground. 


The American Federation of Labor has 


never affiliated with the Amsterdam inter- 
national, even though an A. F. of L. delega- 
tion, headed by Samuel Gompers; assisted 
in its formation. The A. F. of L. has ob- 
jected to joining the Amsterdam organiza- 
tion because of fundamental differences of 
opinion as to policy. Amsterdam has been 
too revolutionary for American, but it is 
not sufficiently revolutionary for the British 
trade unionists’ who have been in many re- 
spects swamped by the reds in their annual 
congress. 
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The path of British trade unionism ap- 
pears to be turning rapidly toward the left. 
To what extent this red flare will carry 
European trade unionism along with the 
new British policy remains to be seen, but 
it is clear that the American Federation of 
Labor is the one remaining powerful labor 
organization in world affairs that remains 
true to democratic principles and true to 
real trade unionism. The great ally of the 
A. F. of L. in this respect is the Mexican 
Federation of Labor. North American trade 
unionism remains true to its historic mis- 
sion while much of the rest. of the world 
goes crazy! 


N. Y. LABOR RENEWS FIGHT TO EXTEND COMPENSATION LAWS 
COVERING OCCUPATION DISEASES. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Albany, N. Y.—A renewal campaign for 
the passage of five amendments to extend 
the scope of the workmen’s compensation 
law to cover occupational disease resulting 
from poisonous gases, paint and dust has 
been begun by the New York State Feder- 
ation of Labor and Building Trades Coun- 
-cils. 

The occupational disease amendments 
passed the Senate but were killed in the 
Assembly last session. The bills cover the 
disease and death caused by the _ tetra- 
ethyl gas, benzol and coal tar _ poisons, 
rock dust tuberculosis, skin irritations, 
naptha, benzine and gasoline poisoning. 

How widespread is the menace of these 
ailments of workers is evident from the 
recent Industrial Commission report show- 
ing a young woman employed in a Syra- 
cuse cement works had died of anaemia 


FACTORIES RUN AT CAPACITY; 


caused by chronic benzol poisoning. The 
material she handled contained benzene, 
rosin and rubber. Her death was found to 
be covered by the compensation law so 
that the five children, ranging from two 
to eleven years of age, she supported will 


receive $1,000 a year from the State,. or 
$200 per child. 
The Wrokers’ Health Bureau, which has 


been doing splendid work for unions point- 
ing out the hazards of industry, has made 
a recent survey of garages. It was found 
that 65 per cent of garage workers suffer 
from gassing, traces of carbon monoxide 
being found in their blood. They are being 
slowly asphyxiated, for as low as one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of carbon monoxide will kill 
a man in time, it is found. Lack of med- 
ical examination, failure to inspect garages 
and poor ventilation are the chief causes. 


MEANS GLUT IN COMMODITIES, 


SECRETARY OF LABOR DECLARES. 


By Staff Correspondent, 


Rochester, N. Y.—Industrial facilities 
now in existence in the United States can 
not run 300 days a year at full time and 
capacity without glutting the country with 
commodities, declares James J. Davis, 
United States Secretary of Labor. . This 
recognition of an_ industrial anomoly 
which throws persons out of work if they 
work too hard was made in a message 
from Secretary Davis and read at the an- 
nual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services, re- 
cently held in Rochester. Secretary Davis 
spoke a good word for the trusts, saying 
that they are bringing efficiency into pro- 
duction and stabilizing output. 


Unemployment insurance was_ predicted 
as coming within a relatively short time. 
This prediction was by President Charles 


International Labor News Service. 


J. Boyd, general superintendent of the 
Illinois Free Hmployment Offices of Chi- 
cago. Such insurance, he said, would in- 
fluence the management of industry to ar- 
range its business to provide for the em- 
ployment of workers throughout the entire 
year. 


Discuss Unemployment. 


James A. Hamilton, industrial commis- 
sioner of the State Department of Labor 
of New York, in an address spoke of three 
kinds of remedies for unemployment, re- 
ducing fluctuations in employment, reduc- 
ing for the individual the difficulty of find- 
ing employment and providing financial re- 
lief during unemployment. 


The problem of placing the boy and girl 
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just leaving school had an important. part 
in the discussions of the delegates. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Many addresses bearing upon the prob- 
lem of unemployment were made during 
the conference, and the sentiments of the 
meeting were embodied in a series of reso- 
lutions adopted just before the close of the 
meeting. These did not include unemploy- 
ment insurance. They did propose |the 
enactment of legislation providing for the 
proper licensing and inspection by the 
State Departments of Labor of the _ fee- 
charging employment agencies; the mak- 
ing of juvenile placement work an activity 
of public employment services; greater 
cooperation between industry and ‘such 
services, and the appointment of a commit- 
tee, with the director general of the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service as _ presi- 
dent and the president and secretary of 


the association aS members, to survey and 
act upon proposed legislation bearing upon 
unemployment. 


Officers Elected. 


Officers elected were: President, R. A. 
Rigg, director, Employment Service otf 
Canada; past president, Charles J. Boyd; 
first vice president, A. L. Urick, commis- 
sioner of labor of Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
ond vice president, Francis R. Jones, di- 
rector general, U. S. Employment Service; 
third vice president, Joseph Ainey, gen- 
eral superintendent, Quebec Free Employ- 


ment Bureau; secretary-treasurer, R. A. 
Flinn, chief of division of employment, 
State Department of Labor, New Yoerk 
City; executive committee, Mrs. M. L. 


West of Ricmond, Va.; Thomas M. Malloy 
of Regina, Sask.; Otto W. Brach, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Lila Walter, Chicago, and 
Emanuel Koveleski, Rochester, N. Y. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS STATIC; MINING AND BUILDING 
INDUSTRY GAINING. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Chicago.—The general industrial  situa- 
tion in Illinois during the last 30 days has 
changed very slightly. While a few of the 
factories have increased the number of 
their workers, a number have continued in 
the downward course which has been in 
progress for some time. One _ thousand 
one hundred and forty manufacturers re- 
ported to the Illinois Department of Labor 
that they had on the pay roll of the middle 
of August 273,337 workers, which was a 
change of less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent the identical employers had 30 days 
earlier. While machinery concerns have 
been adding to the number of their work- 
ers, the iron and steel firms have been 
laying off help, and the car-building indus- 
try is at a low point. 


The outstanding instances of betterment 
A considerable’: 


in August were the mines. 
number of them have resumed operations 
in southern Illinois and steady work has 
been provided in not a few cases. Mean- 
while, building mechanics have been stead- 
ily employed throughout the State. Con- 
tinued prosperity is forcast for them by 
the tremendous volume . of building 
authorized. The labor market shows evi- 
dence of improvement, with the ratio of 
“applicants to jobs dropping from 153 per 
100 to 139 per 100. The placement record 
also shows an improved condition’ during 
August—the combined offices of the State 
placing 138,315 workers, and 3,496 more 
than in August, 1924. 

Employment in Chicago factories  in- 
creased slightly during August. Reports 
to the Illinois Department of Labor from 
692 factories show that during the 30-day 
period, from July 15 to August 15, the em- 
ployment increased to eight-tenths of 1 
per cent. 


Operations expanded moderately among 
machinery, electrical and packing com- 


panies and was sustained at a high level 
in the automobile plants. The number of 
workers fell slightly at the steel mills, 
however, and when the end of the season 
came employment was down in the cloth- 
ing factories. 

Building permits taken out by the end 
of the month of August amounted to the 
huge sum of $31,000,000—$2,500,000 ahead 
of July and nearly 50 per cent larger than 
a year ago. 
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REDS PLOT TO MAKE AMERICAN NEGRO SPEARHEAD OF WORLD 
REVOLT OF BLACKS AGAINST WHITES. 


Official Reports Reveal Primary Aim of ‘‘Congress” Called by Communist Agents. 
By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—A world war against 
the white race in which the Negroes in 
America will lead is the objective the Rus- 
sian Communists have in organizing the so- 
called American Negro Labor Congress to 
be held in Chicago next month, according 
to official advices from Vienna. 

It is admitted that the American Com- 
munist party has not yet much of a foot- 
hold among the American Negroes, but they 
are hopeful of gulling the black man into 
a program of armed insurrection for the 
alleged liberty which Communism is sup- 
posed to bring the working class. . 

The avowed plan is evident from th 
most recent issue of the Communists’ ‘In- 
ternational Press Correspondence” just re- 
ceived in this country, excerpts of which 
are quoted here. The American Federation 
of Labor has already issued a warning to 
the Negro workers of the true purpose of 
the Communists to stir up race hatred and 
to make them the shock troops in a race 
as well as a class war, world-wide in scope. 


Sinister Object Admitted. 


Among the braggart and sinister objects 
of the Communist conspirators according 
to their own statements’ are the following: 

“The American Communist Party has not 
yet gained a foothold in the Southern 
provinces (sic) of North America, and 
through the creation of local committees 
for the American Negro Labor Congress in 
the Southern provinces, we see the begin- 
ning of the extension of the Communist 
Party into those parts. In many of these 
provinces the Negroes are in a majority 
over the whites, and it is in the South that 
the Negro is most oppressed. Thus, it will 
mean that in this part of America the over- 
whelming majority in the Communist Party 
will be members of the black race. 

“Tt is the aim of the National Committee 
that out of the Congress to be held in Oc- 
tober, plans shall develop for a permanent 
organization among the Negro workers and 
peasants, and that this organization each 


year thereafter shall be responsible for call- 
ing the American Negro Labor Congress. 


For a World Warfare. 


“Further, we feel it is of the uttermost 
importance that on this occasion efforts 
should be made to rally the Negro races of 
the world, Africa, America and the West 
Indies, for a ‘struggle against world im- 
perialism, and the National Committee call- 
ing the American Negro Labor Congress 
will endeavor to get passed at the Congress 
a manifesto calling a World Congress of the 
African races to be held somewhere in HKu- 
rope next year. 


“The black race feels the weight of world 
imperialism probably more than any other 
radical (!) group in the world. The Amer- 
ican Negro Labor Congress promises to 
have the greatest revolutionary, significance 
for the Negro peoples, whether in America, 
the West Indies or Africa. The call has 
awakened a widespread response, and the 
National Committee is daily receiving com- 
munications from Negro communities, both 
in Africa and the West Indies. 


Role for American Negroes. 


“The American Negro worker, by reason 
of his historical experience in such a coun- 
try as America, where capitalism has 
reached its highest stage of development, 
seems well fitted to take the leadership of 
the Negro race of the world in its strug- 
gle against world imperialism, and the 
American Negro Labor Congress aims at be- 
ing the agency through which this leader- 
ship shall find its medium of expression.” 

The Communist agents are drumming up 
a number of Negroes through various mis- 
representations and are expected to have 
them present at the Chicago gathering as 
“delegates” of organizations of agricultural 
workers and the unorganized industries. 
Their plan of action is to put over their 
ideas of class terrorism wrapped in resolu- 
tions proclaiming the just grievances of the 
Negro workers in backward communities. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 


By Dr. D. A. Thom. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


2. Good Habits May Be Taught. 


Tendencies toward thinking and acting 
in certain ways, which are called habits, are 
the outgrowth of training and experience. 
They are not inherited. We begin to form 
habits at birth and go on through life, form- 
ing them quickly and easily in youth and 
more slowly and with difficulty as the years 
advance. The oftener the act is repeated 


or the thought is indulged in the more last- 
ing the habit becomes. Since habit forma- 
tion begins early and is more or less con- 
stant throughout life it is of great impor- 
tance that emphasis be placed upon estab- 
lishment of desirable habits. 

A young child has certain characteristics 
that make the acquiring of new habits easy. 
For one thing, he is suggestible, that is, he 
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accepts without reasoning about it anything 
which comes from a person he looks up to. 
“My father said so” or “my mother did it” 
makes a thing absolutely right for a little 
child. Again, a child naturally tends to im- 
itate the words, actions, and attitude of 
the people around him, and this makes it of 
the greatest importance that older people 
furnish him the kind of models they want 
to have copied. Furthermore, a child wants 
to please those he loves and wants to have 
them say so. At first it is only father or 
mother or some one in the immediate fam- 
ily whose good opinion he wants. ‘Then it is 
the kindergarten or school teacher. Finally 
at 9 or 10, the praise or blame of his play- 
mates or of the gang leader concerns him 
more than anything else. When this stage 
is reached parents should not be disheart- 
ened and think that their boy is developing 


FRENCH LABOR LEADER SETS 
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into a black sheep. It is a perfectly nat- 
ural stage which children pass through and 
which calls only for greater care in the 
selection of wholesome companions. 


This attitude of concern regarding what 
other people think is a force that parents 
may use in developing right conduct. Rarely 
is a child found who does not care for the 
approval of some one, and training should 
make a child realize that it is to his ad- 
vantage to win approbation for desirable 
acts. Praise for unselfishness, kindness, 
and general consideration for others tends 
to perpetuate that type of conduct. 


*This article is part of Publication No. 
' 148 of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 


Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
The entire bulletin may be secured ay by 
writing to the bureau. 


LEAGUE OF NATION’S TASK. 


Premier Painleve, in Opening Sixth Assembly at Geneva, Seconds Workers’ Call to Re- 
move Causes of War by Rectify ing World Economic Relations. 


By George E. Hooker. 


Special Correspondence by Mail, 


Geneva.—The most important feature of 
the speech of M. Painleve, Premier of 
France, in opening the Sixth Assembly of 
the League of Nations today, was un- 
doubtedly his indorsement, for action, of 
a notable suggestion made in the League’s 
Disarmament Commission a year ago by 
M. Leon Jouhaux, Secretary of the General 
Federation of Labor in France. M. Jou- 
haux’s suggestion was that in seeking 
stable peace the League must seek to rec- 
tify the underlying economic relations of 
the world. 

Here are some of Mr. Jouhaux’s words, 
translated by the interpreter: “It is by 
economic questions that the conditions of 
peace and its. stability are determined. 
There can be no real peace in the scheme 
of political relations if economic relations 
are governed by principles of hostility.” 


Quotes Third of 14 Points. 

He quoted the third of Mr. Wilson’s 14 
points, which called for ‘‘'The removal, so 
far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating them- 
selves for its maintenance.’ He cited the 
provision in the covenant for “freedom of 
communications and of transit, and equita- 
ble treatment for the commerce” of all 
member states in the League. 

He referred to “unfair competition and 
dumping” between nations, and suggested 
that “the whole customs policy of the va- 
rious states” and the question of ‘“com- 
mercial agreements between them. should 
be examined.” Such agreements, he said, 
should be registered with the League, as 
are all political treaties of member states 
now. ° 

Urges Naming of Commission. 


He instanced the commission established 
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last year on “International Intellectual Co- 
operation,” and insisted that there was 
equal need for one on “Kconomic Collabo- 
ration.” Such a commission of inquiry he 
regarded as the “starting point for the In- 
ternational Hconomic Council” which had 
been ‘“‘conceived by the working classes 
and would no doubt, one day prove neces- 
sary for the definitive organization of 
peaceful economic relations between the 
nations.”’ 


Disarmament, he held, because of its ur- 
gency, should have the first right to con- 


sideration in order of time, but even if 
the protocol should be adopted, there would 
be no certainty of peace in the world, and 
the examination of economic injustice and 
friction would continue to be necessary. 


Socialists Ask League to Act. 


These utterances were widely discussed 
by European labor during the past year, 
and the recent Labor and Socialist Con- 
gress at Marseilles—‘moderate” inattitude 
—passed a resolution calling upon the 
League to institute a committee for in- 
quiry in this fiel€. This background adds 
significance not only to M. Painleve’s ex- 
plicit reference to M. Jouhaux’s sentiments, 
but especially to his definite suggestion 
for corresponding League action. 

Here is a part of what the Prime Min- 
ister .said: 

“There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem of security to which M. Jouhaux, sec- 
retary of the General Confederation of La- 
bor, and the representative of -the work- 
ing classes at your gatherings, drew at- 
tention last year. It is a noble work to 
remove the deep-seated causes of war, and 
it is the only work which will make the 
prevention of warfare an enduring reality. 
If we permit economic forces to break loose 
in all their brutality, and do not check 
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them by prudent measures based on the 
international spirit which prevails here, 
such violent upheavals may some day oc- 
cur that all conventions will collapse, and 
the spectre of war will suddenly appear. 
* * * ‘It will be a fine and courageous 
effort on the part of your technical com- 
missions to begin without delay the ar- 
duous task of wisely and usefully regulat- 
ing international economic life.’ 


Realizes Task Is Not Easy. 


That the task thus proposed can prove 
neither simple nor easy is of couse fully 
realized by M. Painleve. He has, howev- 


O. S. BEYER—LABOR’S 


er, brought it authoritatively before the 
League for consideration and adoption. 


I understand that a similar proposal was 
made to the League at its first session, 
but it has been consistently left in abey- 
ance thus far, at least in its broad as- 
pects. The prospective temporary retire- 
ment, at this session, of the peace problem 
in its accustomed form may effectively 
clear the road for special consideration of 
the economic factors which make for war. 
The League’s reaction to this opportunity 
will interest thoughtful minds in the labor 
world. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


By Gilbert E. Hyatt 


No recent suggestion looking to the so- 
lution of the ever-present problem of in- 
dustrial relations has created as much com- 
ment as has the cooperative plan of the 
railroad shop crafts commonly known as 
the “B. & O, Plan.” 

The names of certain labor leaders and 
railroad officials have been prominently 
associated with this experiment and its 
rapidly demonstrated success and growth. 
Among ‘these are William H. Johnston, 
President of the International Association 
of Machinists; B. M. Jewell, President of 
the Railway Employes’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor; Daniel Wil- 
lard of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and Sir Henry Thornton of the Canadian 
National Lines. 

But no discussion of the “plan” can be 
carried on without mention of Captain O. 
S. Beyer, jr., Consulting Engineer of the 
Railway Employes’ Department, who was 
active in creating the plan and who has 
been conspicuous as its field representa- 
tive and technical expert since its adop- 
tion. 

Before we take a “close-up” of this very 
interesting young man, suppose we very 
briefly examine the plan itself. 

The cooperative plan was inauguated in 
the Glenwood shops of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in February, 1923. 


Glenwood in Bad Shape. 


At that time it affected 300 men in a 
shop admittedly the eye-sore of the entire 
system. President Jewell has said: ‘There 
was undoubtedly less production and high- 
er labor costs in this shop than in any 
other shop on the B. & O. and probably on 
any other railroad in the United States.” 

Another statement is to the effect that, 
in a curtailment of shop operations, ‘“‘Glen- 
wood was always the first to be shut down 
and the last to be opened.” 

From this inauspicious beginning, the 
plan has been extended to the 45 shops of 
the B. & O., and has been adopted by the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Chega- 
peake and Ohio, and on the greatest rail- 
road system in the world operated under 


CAPTAIN O. S. BEYER, JR. 
Labor’s Consulting Engineer, 


one management, the publicly owned Cana- 
dian National. It is being favorably con- 
sidered by the shop craft federations and 
managements of a number of other rail- 
roads. 


From 300 men in a disorganized shop, 
the number working under its provisions 
has grown to 72,000 in a little over two 
years. 


It might be argued that a plan, which 
attacked so fundamental and vexatious a 
problem as the relationship between em- 
ployer and employe and which had secured 
such immediate approval, must contain 
some startingly mew approach to _ this 
much-disputed question. 


Yet, a careful analysis fails to disclose 
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a single practice which had not been tried 
out before, often with disastrous results. 


A Policy, Not A Plan. 


So simple is it that the B. & O. employes 
and management refuse to call it a plan. 
They say it is a policy. 

In the last analysis it provides that rep- 
resentatives of the employes and of the 
management shall meet at frequent inter- 
vals to discuss improvements in operation 
proposed by both. 


This simplicity of operation can be seen 
in the letter of instruction sent out by the 
B. & O. shop crafts to their members. 


“Specifically,” says this letter, “the plan 
is to have the shop committees meet with 
a like number of the local officers of the 
management for frank discussion of ques- 
tions relating to the planning and carrying 
on of work, and at which suggestions and 
ideas will be given the fullest considera- 
tion, having in mind that the specific pur- 
pose of these meetings is mutual helpful- 
ness and not one of criticism and fault- 
finding.” 

Scheme Is Union-Made. 


At first blush the reader will say: ‘‘That 
is simply the old ‘company union, employe’ 
representation, bunk in a new dress. No 
problems were ever solved by these ‘Yes, 
Sir’ gabfests and nothing but added discon- 
tent ever came out of them.” 


Granted. This is not a company union 
scheme. The B. and O. plan has this fun- 
damental distinction: It originated with 
the unions; it is based on their recognition 
as the legitimate agencies of the employes; 
its representitives are elected through the 
unions, and its success is almost wholly 
due to the support received from union 
channels. 

William H. Johnston, President of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
sets this fact in his summary of the plan, 
as follows: 

“The principles of railroad shop union- 
management cooperation are these: 

“1. Full and cordial recognition of the 
shopmen’s bonafide unions as the _ prop- 
erly accredited agents of the employes. 

“2. Accordance to our unions and their 
representatives of constructive as well as 
protective functions in industry. 

“3. Agreement between our unions and 
management to cooperate for improved ser- 
vice to the public. 

“4, Agreement to share fairly the con- 
sequent benefits of steadier employment, 
better working conditions and larger year- 
ly wage incomes. 

“5. Perfection of definite joint wunion- 
management administrative machinery to 
accomplish these purposes.” 


Differs in Spirit. 


It will thus be seen that the plan differs, 
not so much in its form, as in its origin 
and in its spirit from other plans with al- 
leged similar objects. It is union, not an- 


ti-union, in principle. And it diverts the 
energy formerly wasted in mistrust and 
hostility into constructive channels. 


It removes that attitude spoken of by 
President Johnston when he said: 


“As long as unions are aggressively 
fought they will fight back. When it is 
finally realized that they have come v0 
stay they will be tolerated as a necessary 
evil. The emphasis is still on friction and 
hostility.” 

It puts into actual operation the position 
of the enlightened and progressive employ- 
er for whom Sir Henry Thornton, President 
of the Canadian National Railways, spoke 
in the following declaration: 


“Trade unions are here to stay. They 
cannot be gotten rid of. It si much better 
to work with them than to fight them. I 
have had considerable experience with the 
laboring men on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, especially in England, and I have nevy- 
er found a trade union to play in any 
other way than was fair.” 


How It Started. 


Contrary to the common supposition, this 

plan was not an outgrowth of the shop- 
men’s strike. It found its origin long be- 
fore that in the examples of increased ef- 
ficiency and morale resulting from the cor- 
dial recognition of, and cooperation with, 
the unions under Federal control of rail- 
roads and in Government establishments 
during the war. 


The lessons learned were so unmistake- 
able that the then Director-General of. Rail- 
roads consulted frequently with Presidents 
Johnston and Jewell as to the possibilities 
of formulating a permanent plan. Authori- 
ties on railroad operation were so _ thor- 
oughly convinced as to lend their hearty 
support. 


Notable among these was Mark Potter, 
then of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and since then one of the receivers of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road. 


Its adoption had practically been decided 
upon by President Willard of the B. and 
O. when the shopmen’s strike loomed up. 
As soon as the strike on the B. and O. 
was. settled President Johnston and Cap- 
tain O. S. Beyer, jr., entered into negotia- 
tions with President Willard, with the re- 
sult that the plan was placed in operation 
at Glenwood. 


Enter Captain aivee 


Since that time Captain Beyer has been 
at the forefront wherever the plan has 
been installed. 


The Captain is a mechanical engineer of 
wide experience, a graduate of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, and with special 
training in the engineering and mechani- 
cal problems of railroads. During the war 
he was in charge of training railroad and 
heavy artillery personnel. He is member 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, the American Society of Mechanical 


1. 
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Engineers, and the American Railway As- 
sociation. 

At the cessation of hostilities the em- 
ployes of the Government arsenals and 
Navy yards found themselves confronted 
with the prospect of a drastic curtailment 
of employment. As a solution of this prob- 
lem they sought to establish a policy of 
manufacturing Government supplies’ in 
Government establishments, thus. saving 
the contractors’ profits. 


They found a warm supporter in Cap- 
tain Beyer who assisted them in securing 
the creation of an “Arsenal Orders 
Branch” in the War Department. The Sec- 
retary of War placed him in charge of 
this important experiment which 'proved 
beneficial to the Government as well as to 
the employes. 


Would Take Profit Out of War. 


He was later employed by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists to con- 
duct a survey of Government departments 
for the purpose of determining the amount 
of work available for the Navy yards and 
arsenals. His report on this subject was 
later used in efforts to secure legislation 
in Congress. In this connection he tes- 
tified before congressional committees in 
support of the Hull bill, the object of 
which was to take the profit out of war by 
the manufacture of war materials entirely 
by the Government. 


Out of this series of valuable services to 
the unions grew his retention by the shop 
crafts as consulting engineer in both the 
technical and human phases of the cooper- 
ative plan. 


In this capacity his estimate of its re- 
sults has particular weight. 


When seen at his office in the Machin- 
ists’ Building in Washington shortly after 
his return from Canada, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Proof of the Pudding 


“One of the best proofs of the success of 
our project is that from the beginning of 
March, 1924, to the end of June, 1925, a 
total of 1,609 meetings had been held be- 
tween officials of the B. and O. and the 
representatives of the shop craft unions. 
A total of 11,478 subjects were brought up 
for discussion, and 9,090 were adopted and 
put into practice. Less than 8 per cent 
were dropped as being impractical and the 
remainder are still under consideration or 
have been postponed on the score of ex- 
pense. 


“That over 79 per cent of the sugges- 
tions made by union representatives should 
have been found to be in the interest of 
better operation is evidence of the im- 
mense_ reservoir of practical knowledge 
among the workers released by the spirit 
in which the management has_ received 
them. 


“Among the 16 different classifications 


% 


of subjects is the highly interesting one 
of ‘Getting Business for the Road.’ 


Some Impressive Savings. 


“In the Glenwood shop the monthly cost 
of mechanics’ supplies has been reduced 
from $14.08 to $7.43 per employe, the aver- 
age time of a locomotive undergoing re- 
pairs has been decreased from 60 to 21 
days, the number of cases in which time on 
repairs has run over the schedule has been 
reduced 63 per cent, and the time spent 
in producing certain standard parts has 
been decreased from 1.66 to 1.13 hours. 


“Since the cooperative plan was inaug- 
urated, the B. and O. has made notable 
improvement in the volume of its business 
and in its efficiency of operation. 


“Its operating income was below the av- 
erage of its competitors in 1922. Since 
then, taking 1921 for comparison, it has 
increased this income 89.87 per cent as 
compared with 80.25 for the general av- 
erage in the eastern district. 


“Some portion, at the least, must be cred- 
ited to the very marked improvement in 
the morale of the employes and to the mass 
of suggestions advanced by them in the in- 
terest of economy. 


Continuity of Employment. 


“From the standpoint of the men _ the 
great benefit has been marked increase in 
steadiness of employment. This is un- 
doubtedly due, in great part, to the fact 
that it has been found increasingly profit- 
able to do more and more ‘B. and O. work 
in B. and O. shops.’ The prospects for the 
present year are that the average period of 
employment will be over a month longer 
than previously. 


“Questionnaires sent out to the men re- 
veal that the plan has not restricted union 
activity but, on the contrary, has improved 
the relationship between the men and the 
officials and facilitated the settlement of 
grievances. The installation of needed 
tools and materials and the lessened worry 
and friction has made added production 
possible with less fatigue. 


“Evidence of the increasing enthusiasm 
of the employes toward the plan is found 
in the resolution of endorsement passed by 
the B. and O. Shop Crafts Federation in 
its conventions.” 


Opposition to the plan comes principally 
from “reds” and communists, who have no 
place in standard union organizations, us 
well as from the “company union” advo- 


‘cates among railroad officials. 


Doesn’t Please “Die-Hards” 


Following the shopmen’s strike, 62 rail- 
roads forced these ‘‘company unions” on 
their. employes. Naturally, corporations 
pursuing this policy view President Wil- 
lard’s agreement with extreme disfavor. 
This attitude, on the part of many of them, 
is not decreased by the fact that the result- 
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ing success has disclosed the folly of their 
own “hard-boiled” position. 

In a speech made at Garrett, Ind., on Oc- 
tober 30, 1924, President Willard said: 

“T believe that it has been fully demon- 
strated that the cooperative plan which the 
Baltimore and Ohio has put into effect in 


cooperation with its shop employes, ana 
with the support of their respective unions, 
is no longer an experiment. It is now a 
part of the definitely adopted policy of the 
B. and O., and I have a feeling that we 
have not yet begun to realize the potential 
possibilities of the plan.” 


CATHOLIC EDUCATOR URGES STUDY OF MINIMUM WAGES. 


Father Haas Tells Charity Conference $1,600 to $1,800 a Year 


Is Needed to Supply 


Family of Four,With Elementary Decencies of Life. 


4 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C..—To supply a family 
of man, wife, and three children with 
wages enough to subsist on, plus “the 
elementary decencies of life,’ $1,800 a year 
is needed in cities of 100,000 or over, and 
$1,600 a year in cities of less than 25,000, 
according to the Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Ph. D., professor in Marquette University 
and St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 


Father Haas made this statement in an 
address delivered at the annual meeting 
held in Washington of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities in which he 
urged scientific study of the minimum 
quantities of commodities needed by a 
family and the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage below which no family should 
be forced to fall. 


Evils of Low Wages. 


“The wages of the very low wage groups 
are what they are,’ Father Haas said, “‘be- 
cause of the operation of the forces of 
supply and demand. As results of this 
materialistic conception of industry which 
leaves its impress on the home, morality, 
education, and recreation, we have the 
conditions that are familiar to the social 
worker. Illness and chronic sub-normal 
health are most prevalent among low-wage 
families. Infant mortality rates increase as 
wages of fathers decrease. The death rate 
of adults and minors clearly rises as the 
incomes of wage earners fall. The only 
immediate corrective for these evils is the 
universal payment of a given amount of 
wages that will definitely buy the com- 
modities necessary for a father, mother 
and three dependent children.” 

A minimum family budget. expressed in 
the quantities of food, clothes, room space, 
and sundries must first be ascertained, 


Father Haas said. Such a budget has been 
prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and it is the same in its 
essentials as other budgets issued nation- 
ally and locally. 


Must Ascertain Prices. 


To determine the cost of such a budget 
in any city, Father Haas said, it is neces- 
sary only to find the prices of the var- 
ious foods, clothing, furniture, housing, 
etc., that are enumerated in the quantity 
budget. The prices should be secured in 
the neighborhood stores of the families 
whose budgets are being considered. 


The minimum family wage and _ the 
scientific determination of how much it 
costs to supply a family with its minimum 
budget are necessary, Father Haas said, 
because there is “a vast army of produc- 
tive manual laborers who are living defin- 
itely below the living wage level.” «It is 
all the more necessary, he continued, be- 
cause “thousands of skilled workers are 
being drawn into the ranks of the un- 
skilled every year through the continuous 
perfection of automatic machinery.” 


Would Have Wages Advance. 


“IT do not mean that wages should be 
held at the plane of the cost of living,” 
Father Haas said in closing. “This would 
prevent any possible advance in living 
standards for wage earners. Professor Day 
of Harvard states that in the period of 
1899-1920 the total production of the coun- 
try increased about twice as rapidly as our 
population. It can not be reasonably de- 
nied that wage earners have a right to 
share in this increased product in the 
form of a progressively higher standard of 
living.” 


HARDY IS COMMUNIST! AGENI, SAY ACQUAINTANCES, DERIDING 
DENIALS OF 1. L. N. S. EXPOSE. 


By International Labor ~News Service. 


Chicago,—Exposure by International La- 
bor News Service of the career of George 
Hardy, alleged Communist leader of the 
outlaw strike of British seamen in Great 
Britain, Australia, South Africa and India, 
has brought cabled denials from Hardy’s 
friends, who say Hardy has been or is an 


-organizer of the American Federation of 


Labor. 

While it is true that Hardy was at one 
time a volunteer organizer for the A. F. of 
L., his commission was revoked during the 
time of the “one big union” agitation in the 
Canadian western provinces. Hardy was 
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active in the “one big union” 
trade union executives say. 


Green Makes Statement. 

In connection with his assertion that he 
is an A. F. of L. organizer, President Wil- 
liam, Green of the A. F. of L. gave the fol- 
lowing statement to International Labor 
News Service in Washington, D. C.: 


“Mr. Hardy is not now and never has 
been in the employ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as an organizer or otherwise. 
He served as a volunteer organizer for a 
year five years ago. His commission was 
revoked March 24, 1920, and he has never 
been recognized or reappointed since tnat 
time.” 

Federal Secret Service agents, the Brit- 
ish Consul General’s office and old acquain- 
tances of Hardy ridicule his denials. 


campaign, 


Bares Hardy’s “Red” Activities. 


Jacob Spolanski, special agent of the 
United States Department of Justice from 
July, 1919, to March, 1924, assigned exclu- 
sively to investigations of Communist revo- 
lutionary activities in the Chicago district, 
has made a signed statement for Interna- 
tional Labor News Service in which he 
says: 

“Having followed his movements for the 
last six years. I can state postively that 
George Hardy, now active in the outlaw 
strike of seamen in Great Britian, is the 
same Hardy who resided in Chicago, was 
convicted in the Federal court here of vio- 
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lation of the espionage act in August, 1918, 
served time in Leavenworth prison and lat- 
er visited Russia. 


“Following his release from prison, Har- 
dy became general secretary-treasurer of 
the I. W. W. He visited Russia at a later 
date and attended the sessions of the Red 
International at Moscow, claiming to repre- 
sent the American I. W. W. 


Hardy Sent to Berlin. 


“He resided at the Hotel Paris while in 
Moscow and was in constant touch with the 
American delegation. Upon his return to 
the United States Hardy became active in 
pursuading I. W. W. members to join the 
Communist Party. He met with such suc- 
cess in this work that he received orders 
from the Third International to proceed to 
Berlin, Germany, where he became secre- 
tary of the seaman’s department of the Red 
International, with headquarters in the 
German capital. He was later sent from 
Germany to England to carry on the work 
of destruction he is now engaged in.” 


‘Saw Hardy in Moscow. 


Morris Gordin, a Chicago man who re- 
turned home several months ago after a 
four years’ residence in Russia, where he 
held several important posts under the So- 
viet government, says that he saw Hardy 
many times in Moscow and is positive that 
he is the same man who is now endeavor- 
ing to destroy the Sailors and Firemen’s 
union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


INDUSTRIAL FIVE-DAY WEEK MAKES GAINS IN NEW YORK, SAYS 
: STATE BUREAU REPORT. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Albany, N. Y.—The movement for the 
working week of five days is making great 
progress in New York State, says the State 
Bureau of Women in Industry, which re- 
ports that factories are following the lead 
of department stores in establishing the 


five-day week in summer. The bureau 
says: 
“Almost without exception the larger 


New York City department stores close all 
day Saturday during the months of July 
and August. Each year the small stores 
are adopting this same policy in increasing- 
ly larger numbers. Faith, Madison and 
Park Avenues look as deserted on Saturday 
morning, as they do on Sunday. Where 
a store used to advertise ‘we close all day 
Saturday during July and August,’ now 
that the Saturday closing movement has 
made such headway it is necessary for a 
store to advertise that it is open on Sat- 
urday. 
Results are Beneficial. 


“The opinion of the managers is almost 
unanimous as to the beneficial effect it has 
had on the morale of the working force. 
They also agree that with all day Saturday 
closing so universal, but little shopping is 


done on that day, with a corresponding 
minimum loss in weekly sales. 

“In the smaller communities closing all 
day Saturday or even half a day for the 
stores is next to impossible, because Satur- 
day is the one day in the week the farmer 
stops work early and comes to town to do 
his shopping. Stores in these communities, 
therefore, close one afternoon during the 
week, usually Wednesday or Thursday. 

“This all day and half day closing in 
mercantile establishments throughout the 
State is limited, however, to the summer 
months. In the fall, winter and spring the 
stores are open, almost without exception, 
six full days. 


9 


Factories Following Suit. 


“This custom of closing on Saturdays is 
rapidly spreading also to factories through- 
out the State. In a study made by the Bur- 
eau of Women in Industry on ‘Vacation 
Policies in Manufacturing Industries,’ it 
was brought out by a number of manufac- 
turers that they did not give vacations with 
pay to their’ production workers but did 
close all day Saturday during July and 
August with full pay. 

“While ‘Saturday off’? for factory work- 
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ers, however, was originally adopted as a 
summer policy, it is being gradually ex- 
tended to a year-round measure in indus- 
try after industry in one community after 
another. Nor is the Saturday closing lim- 
ited to the large factory; it is quite as com- 
mon in small factories in small communi- 
ties as in large factories in the larger in- 
dustrial centers. In one of the smaller cit- 
ies, with a total of five factories, every 
one closed all day Saturday. In a second- 
class city of this State, nine of the largest 
factories closed all day Saturday. Natur- 
ally when the wages remain the same the 
workers are delighted with a five-day week 
instead of a six. Some employers automa- 
tically reduce ages from 10 to 15 per cent 
when the factory goes on a five-day basis. 
Even in these factories many of the work- 
ers prefer it, although there is, of course 
opposition, some of the workers preferring 
the six-day week and the higher wage. 
The important thing to consider in such 
opposition is the reason for ty rather than 
the opposition itself. 


Two-Day Respite Valuable. 


“Many employers have placed their clos- 
ing policy on a production basis; that. is, 
they say ‘if the weekly production can be 
reached by Friday night the factory will 
close all day Saturday.’ 


“The benefits of two days holiday both to 
management and men alike are recognized. 
The two day’s respite is physically and so- 
cially valuable. In some shops the workers 
themselves have voted to put all the work 
into five days, preferring long working per- 
iods for five days a week to shorter work- 
ing periods for six days. 


Movement Gaining Fast. 


“But even with the difference of opinion 
among employers as to the economic effect 
of a five-day week, the fact remains that in 
the past ten years the movement in New 
York State has taken on great momentum 
and is still traveling on high speed.” 


Shall We Reduce Wages? 


The progressive path that industry will 
take is clearly marked, but not all of in- 
dustry is within it. That part which 
clings to the old formula is headed in the 
opposite direction; it is on the way out. 
Not even denunciation need be wasted on 
it; its doom is certain. It may be identi- 


- month, 


fied at the present moment by its move- 
ment to reduce wages. 

Financial and industrial influences which 
favor reduction of wages as first aid to 
business are _ stupidly unconscious’ that 
thereby they deal business its first stagger- 
ing blow. They are curtailing business at 
its source, the source being buying ability 
on the part of the people. . 

When the public go on a buyers’ strike; 
when workmen go on a production strike 
when employers go on a wage strike, pre- 
cisely the same thing occurs in all cases. 
Wage Reduction is the same as Work Re- 
duction, and both result inevitably in a 
Buying Reduction. 

The helplessness of any business is prov- 
ed the moment its managers agree that 
nothing can be done except reduce the pay 
envelope. No concern is: entitled to the 
description of “leader in industry,” no man- 
ager should be called ‘‘a captain of indus- 
try’ who resorts to such contemptible meth- 
ods of financing themselves out of the 
wages of their employes, forcibly taken. 


Yet it is being proposed all over this 
country that buying power be reduced by 
the reduction of wages, and this proposal is 
seriously made with the purpose of helping 
business! 

It is not only being proposed, it is. also 
being defended by ‘financial writers.” <A 
10 per cent cut occuring in the woolen in- 
dustry is justified on the ground that “next 
spring’ woollens are to be reduced 22 per 
cent, and that the woollen company has al- 
ready reduced its employes’ house rents 25 
per cent. 

These figures are used to make it appear 
that they balance the 10 per cent wage cut, 
since ‘22” and “25” look so much bigger 
than “10.” But analyze it. Suppose the 
weekly wage to be $40. A 10 per cent cut 
amounts to $4. Suppose, under the pater- 
nalistic system) of the factor, the rent to 
be $10. A 25 per cent reduction in rent 
would only be $2.50. If the rent is $30 a 
in four weeks the wage reduction 
would be $16.00 as against a rent reduction 
of $7.50. Consider further that this 10 
per cent represents one of several, reduc- 
tions during the year, and then consider 
what would happen to the woollen indus- 
try if all other industries followed suit. 

The system represents such a stupid and 
self-destructive fallacy that it is astonish- 
ing to meet it still operative in this en- 
lightened age.—The Dearborn Independent: 


Co-Operation 


TWO MORE STATES SANCTION CREDIT UNIONS. 


All American Cooperative Commission 


Half the states in the Union now enjoy 
credit union laws, with the passage of bills 
this summer by the [Illinois and Georgia 


legislatures. John Walker, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Labor, was a prime 
mover in obtaining the people’s bank leg- 
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islation from the Springfield legislators. 
The scores of miners’ unions in southern 
Illinois are expected to avail themselves of 


NORTHERN CO-OP. 


The most thorough training school in 
practical cooperative management in Amer- 
ica will swing open its doors for its 
third season October 5th in Minneapolis 
under the auspices of the Northern States 
Cooperative League. Lectures and discus- 
sion will continue for eight weeks, the 
first two being devoted to preparatory sub- 
jects which may be taken by correspona- 
ence courses. 

The six weeks of the main session con- 
sists of 40 class sessions in the following 
subjects. 

History of cooperation. 

Theory and methods of cooperation. 

History and development of commerce 


the possibility of cheap credit now open 
to them under their own control vere 
the new law. 


COLLEGE OPENS. 


and industrial organizations. 

Principles of cooperative management. 

Organization and administration of coop- 
erative associations. 

Management of cooperative stores. 

Ten scholarships have been offered by 
the Franklin Cooperative Creamery Asso- 


ciation, Minneapolis’ largest dairy, five of 


$100 each for employes and five of $50 
each for stockholders and patrons. The 
lucky five employes will be chosen by in- 
telligence tests from a group of 25 recom- 
mended by the manager, and will receive 
three-fourths of their regular pay in addi- 
tion to the scholarship while attending the 
institute. 


CO-OP. MAGIC SENDS APPLES ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


New York’s six million might partly sat- 
isfy their craving for fruits by command- 
ing the produce of the beautiful orchards 
which line the shores of Lake Erie. Long 
miles there are of apple, plum, cherry and 
pear trees and more miles of heavily laden 
grape vines swooning to the earth in their 
purple glory. 


But it’s not to these orchards, near at 
hand, that the hurrying millions of Man- 
hattan turn when they crave luscious rosy 
apples. The Indian name of a famous val- 
ley in Central Washington, the Wenatchee, 
or Hood River, in Oregon, come to their 
lips: when picking out their favorite be- 
tween-meal fruit. Cooperation is at the 
bottom of this 20th century marvel, which 
drives New Yorkers to purchase apples pro- 
duced 2,500 miles away in preference to 


those raised in their own back yards. 


Apples growing in the west seemed doom- 
ed several weeks ago to a quiet future, with 
only the coast cities as a market. Then 
one day an exceptionally intelligent grow- 
er, hearing of the success of cooperation 
in other farm lines, broached the idea of 
an apple growers’ co-op. “Skookum”, “Jim 
Hill” and “Hood River” cooperative apples 
are now the fruit of his idea and preferred 
in all the big eastern cities, while the or- 
chards of the Pacific Northwest constantly 
creep further up the valleys and the hill- 
sides, seeking to satisfy the voracious ap- 
petites of easterners reached by cooperat- 
ive marketing. Meanwhile the individual- 


_istic farmer two thousand miles nearer the 


big, consuming center complains that he 
cannot get a fair price for his product. 


SASKATCHEWAN SAVES $13,000,000. 


Cooperation was worth $13,000,000 to the 
50,000 members of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool last year. The last payment of 11 
cents a bushel has just been made by the 
pool, bringing the total to $1.66 a bushel 
realized by the heady Canadian wheat 
growers on No. 1 Northern. Without the 
Pool, they would have received about $1.45, 
and instead of making $100,000,000 out of 
last year’s crops, they would have received 
but $87,000,000. The gamblers in Winnipeg 
and Minneapolis would have taken the 
rest. 

That the Canadians saved 20 cents a 
bushel is easily verified by comparison of 
their receipts with the prices paid farmers 
across the line in non-cooperative North 
Dakota. John Baer, former congressman 
from that state and one of the leading farm 
authorities in this country, estimated on 


the strength of a poll of his farmer friends 
that they were lucky to have averaged 
$1.44 a bushel by their competitive and in- 
dividual marketing of grain. 

The most remarkable aspect of the’ Sas- 
katchewan success has been its lightning- 
like rise to effectiveness. Only two years 
ago the agitation was. begun for the pool 
idea, and today nearly every farmer in the 
great prairie province is a member. For 
the 1925 pool 55,000 farmers have been 
signed up, agreeing that the marketing of 
their crop is to be done through a central 
selling agency big enough to tell the grain 
speculators where to get off at. 

Well may the Western Producer of Sas- 
katchewan conclude its triumphant Pool 
editorial with this significant sentence: 


“The farmers of the west have won a vic- 


- 
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tory, the beneficial results of which will 
descend to generations yet to come.” 
Far-sighted farm cooperators are now 
suggesting that a small percentage of the 
wheat pool refund be devoted to the main- 
tenance of a professorship in cooperative 


LABOR BANK TIED WITH 


Foreign recognition of the importance of 
American labor banks has been evinced 
through the appointment of the Federation 
Bank of New York as official correspondent 
in. the world’s financial capital for the new- 
ly organized Banco de Mexico. This bank, 
opened September ist with a capital of 
60,000,000 pesos, 51 per cent of which was 
supplied by the Mexican government, will 
serve the Latin republic much as our Fed- 
eral Reserve system functions here. It 
has exclusive control of the issue of. paper 


currency, discounting of commercial paper 
and the acceptance of private accounts. 


“The Banco de Mexico”, according to the 
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marketing economics at the university of 
Saskatchewan. University classes, short 
‘courses and correspondence courses would 
be held in cooperative merchandising un- 
der the plan, and further encouragement 
given the cooperative method. 


i. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL BANK. _ - 


New York representative, “is part of the 
system of financial rehabilitation of which 
President Calles is sponsor. It has been 
pledged the support of the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor. Its connection with our 
bank, which is the largest financial insti- 
tution controlled by unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is certain to in- 
crease the bonds of friendship between the 
workers of the two great republics of the 
North American continent.” 

The Federation Bank, with deposits of 
$9,000,000, ranks next to the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland as the largest la- 
bor bank in this country. 


Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


UNIONS LEAD ALL MOVEMENTS AS WORKERS’ DEFENSE. 


Houston, Texas.—‘‘Wage scales set by or- 
ganized labor have become recognized as 
standards by which all labor is paid,” says 
the Houston Chronicle, in a leading editorial 
on the value of trade unions. The editor de- 
clares that “much may be said” on “the 
work and worth of the unions ‘without any 
meaningless flattery or succumbing to rhet- 
orical intoxication.” 


“Organized labor has contributed more to 
the establishing of a high standard of liv- 
ing in America, and the maintainance of 
that standard, than all the federal tariff 
laws in existence,” says the Chronicle. 


“Organized labor has done more to take 
the children of the nation from toil, and 
place them in schools, than all other agen- 
cies combined. 


“Organized labor has done more to bring 
about tolerable living conditions in crowded 
industrial areas than any number of com- 
missions and social service bodies. 


“Organized labor has done more to enforce 
safety rules and the installation of safety 
devices; more to preserve the limbs and 
lives of human beings than all the self-called 
fraternal and brotherly love societies in the 
nation. 


“Organized labor has done more to im- 
prove the environment of the women and 
children of the toiling classes, whether in 
the slums of the city or on the tenant farms 


of the backwoods, than all the altruism of > 
the self-righteous. 


“It has worked for selfish ends,’ shout its 
enemies. Perhaps. But from the viewpoint 
of the public it has worked for the rights 
of human beings, for the betterment of life 
for the vast majority of people. The strug- 
gle of under-privileged classes for justice 
and a ‘place in the sun’ of life, may be 
largely a struggle for justice and right. And 
organized labor, whether it would have it or 
not, has carried forward the battle in behalf 
of all working classes. 


“Even to the unorganized workmen on the 
farms organized labor has given its aid and 
sympathy. Every move for the farmer’s 
benefit, every attempt to carry to him some 
of the advantages of the city-world that he 
feeds and clothes, has been given the un- 
wavering support of organized labor. And 
this in spite of the incessant propaganda 
that seeks to breed suspicion and hatred be- 
tween the two classes of producers. 

“Organized labor’s accomplishments could 
not have been affected, of course, if they 
had been based on unsound economics. ° It 
has succeeded in bringing fairly decent 
wages to the great body of workers, not only 
because it fought valiantly to that end, but 
because a well-paid body of producers is 
fundamental to the continued prosperity of 
an industrial age. 

“From any single employer’s viewpoint, of 
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course, it is desirable to obtain labor as 
cheaply as possible; but from the general 
viewpoint of national production and con- 
sumption it is evident that the great body 
of citizens who make up the working classes 
must have a purchasing power if factories 
are to flourish and sell their products. 

“The more the people can buy the more 
factories there will be, and the greater the 
profit. The thing moves .in an _ endless 
circle. 
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“Organized labor offers no panacea for 
human ills. It has no method of creating 
the millennium. It is willing to go along 
slowly with the rest of American citizens, 
peacefully working out the best plan of liv- 
ing we know how, faithful to the nation’s 
political democracy,.loyal to the nation’s 
political institutions and contributing might- 
ily to maintaining the idealism on which the 
nation was founded.” 


TEXTILE LABOR CONDITIONS BAD UNDER “GRAND LARCENY” 
TARIFF. 


New York.—While the American woolen 
company, a beneficiary of high tariff, is re- 
ducing wages, it doubled its capitalization 
by stock dividend issues alone the past few 
years, says Thomas F.. McMahon, president 
of the United Textile Workers. 


These stock dividends represent additional 
profits that were ploughed back into the 
business, and stock to an equal amount is- 
sued to stockholders, the trade unionists 
said. 


The Manville-Jenckes company of Rhode 
Island and North Carolina also made large 
additions to their capital stock by the stock 
dividend route. More than this, $20,000,000 
capitalization was added when the two cor- 
porations recently amalgamated. To pay in- 
terest on these inflations, the woolen trust’s 
' policy of wage reductions was adopted. 


The consuming public would buy two 
yards where they now buy one if proper 
adjustments were made in the grand larceny 
tariff now in existence,” said President Mc- 
Mahon. 


“The textile workers have been fooled 
long enough. Their condition is worse than 
ever before, even though the tariff on tex- 
tiles is the highest in the history of our 
country. We are told about the large im- 


ports of textiles during the past year, but 
this was less than 5 per cent and we could 
not manufacture over. one-half of this 
amount, even if we had the orders. The 
hand work textiles from Hurope and Asia 
total $10,000,000. : 


“The present plan of woolen and cotton 
cloth employers is very suggestive of an at- 
tempt to secure a higher tariff. It has all 
the earmarks of a well-devised plot to fool 
the public and the workers. These employ- 
ers say they can not operate their mills be- 
cause of foreign importations. The depart- 
ment of commerce says we import approxi- 
mately but 5 per cent of what we can 
produce. 


“We manufacture about 6,000,000,000 yards 
of cottons annually and import less than 
300,000,000 yards, or about 5 per cent. The 
per capita production has been increased 
nearly 100 per cent. We are without an 
equal, or nigh to it, in the matter of produc- 
tion and yet the unfair employer cuts wages 
and at the same time demands further 
government subsidy in the shape of a tariff. 

“The textile employes are the only large- 
scale workers who are being sacrificed to 
the greed of unfair employers with the con- 
nivance of high-tariff politicians-and some 
persons in government positions.” 


MEXICAN WORKERS MAKE PROGRESS; NEW YORK FINANCIER IS 
ASTONISHED. 


New York.—Writing in the New York 
Times, George Foster Peabody, banker and 
capitalist, expressed regret that the people 
of the United States can not understand “the 
extraordinary advance in the condition of 
the working people of Mexico during the 
past 20 years, since the revolution under 
Madero got well under way.” 

Mr. Peabody addeded a dinner to Luis N. 
Morones, secretary of commerce, industry 
and labor of the Mexican republic, and 
former president of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor. There were no speeches, but for 
more than two hours the guests questioned 
the Mexican cabinet member. 

“Tl wish particularly to convey to your 
readers,” says Mr. Peabody, “the high in- 
telligence, the wide knowledge of conditions, 


past and present, especially with reference 
to the downtrodden status of the laboring 
and peon classes of Mexico, which Senor 
Morones made manifest to his hearers. The 
complete frankness and fearless dealing 
with the various aspects of the present con- 
ditions brought to view by the keen ques- 
tions which were put to him were really 
refreshing. 


“There is surely no record of any work in 
the world of so radical and deep-seated 
changes within a period many times as long. 
It was evident that much of the righting of 
the wrongs of labor was necessarily at the 
expense of the employers, yet, on the other 
hand, the sound principles of economic law 
had already manifested themselves in the 
mutual regard which follows the more 
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righteous relations between capital and 
labor, which is endeavoring to be assured to 
the people of Mexico by the present admin- 
istration, which is thus endeavoring to live 


up to the principles and purposes of the 
constitution. 


“It is encouraging to all who are inter- 
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ested in the progress of democratic govern- 
ment to have knowledge of an administra- 
tion which is devoted with such high in- 
telligence to an earnest effort to know and 
to seek the truth and to put in practice 
principles around which millions of men 
have gathered, and to which they have con- 
secrated their lives.” 


SOCIAL VIEWPOINTS EFFECT NGS CONSTITUTION IGNORED IN 
RULINGS. 


Judges are like the rest of us. They use 
reasons as ways of arriving where for other 
reasons they wish to go. What are called 
fundamental constitutional principles are 
often merely the shifting composites of the 
leanings of the judges who sit on the bench. 
The law leads the judges, but the judges 
also lead the law. 


This is no new truth. As long ago as 
March 31, 1717, Bishop Hoadley declared 
that “whoever hath an absolute authority to 
interpret any written or spoken laws, it is 
he who is truly the lawgiver, to all intents 
and purposes, and not the person who first 
wrote or spoke them.” 


The latitude of interpretation is so wide 
as to leave large play for the individual 
leanings of justices. Marshall leaned in one 
direction and Taney in another. These 
leanings were not determined by the consti- 


tution. The constitution was determined by 
them. So it is today. The constitution that 
counts is determined by judicial leanings 
which are more the fruit of the general 
social outlook, of the judges than the fruit 
of any legal expertness. 

Hence it is that appointments to the su- 


preme court should be dictated not by con- 
siderations of politics and not predominatly 
for expert lawyership. We need statesmen 
for supreme court justices. We need men © 
who understand the conditions and the 

needs of their time. We need men who 

have insight into the genius of the chang- — 
ing society of which they should be min- 

isters rather than masters, men who ap- © 
preciate that they are lawmakers and not | 
merely lawfinders, and who seek to acquire © 
the equipment of lawmakers and to be — 
conscious of their responsibility—New — 
York /World. 


PICTURE WILL TELL LABOR’S STORY IN NATION-WIDE ORGANI®4ZING . 


PLAN. 


Chicago.—Officials of the A. F. of L. and 
the union label trades department viewed 
the motion picture that will be featured in 
the organizing and educational campaign. 
The picture was approved by the trade union 
officials, and it will be publicly screened for 
the first time at the annual convention of 
the A. F. of L. 


The campaign will be launched November 
1. Five units will start organized labor’s 
greatest educational campaign in various 
sections of the country at that time. Dates 
will be arranged by state federations of 
labor, through the central bodies. The de- 
mand for dates indicates the nation-wide 
interest in this movement, which promises 
to break new paths in the trade union pro- 
gram of education and organization. 

Many state federations of labor will con- 
tribute lecturers, and several national and 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR 


Washington—At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor it was agreed to plan for an 
organizing campaign in Central and South 
America. " 

The executive committee’s sessions were 
presided over by William Green, chairman 


international unions have offered to assign 
their best orators for this purpose. The 
campaign is being directed by the A. F. of 
L. union label trades department. 

“The prospects were never brighter,” said 
John J. Manning, secretary-treasurer of the 
department. ‘The oldest member of our 
movement can not recall such earnestness 
determination and intelligence on the part 
of organized labor to carry the story of 
unionism and its gains to the uninférmed. 


“The interesting feature of this movement 
is the activity of the membership as a whole 
They are not depending on a few officials. 
Many sentral bodies in various sections of 
the country have started the campaign. 
They have not waited for the moving picture — 
unit. This is fine preliminary work, and © 
will prove doubly effective when the picture © 
is shown in these communities.” 


a 


AWAKE TO UNIONISM. 


of the Pan-American. This meeting followed 
conferences on immigration between repre-_ 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Mexican Federation of Labor. 

Calls for organizing assistance have come 
from several nations, and the Pan-American, 
it was stated, is willing to respond as far as” 
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possible in aiding workers of Colombia, San 
Salvador, Nicaraugua, Guatemala, Venezuela, 
Santo Domingo and other countries. 


The Pan-American executive committee 
favored prevention of excessive immigration 
into the Panama canal zone of unorganized, 
low-wage workers from the Barbadoes and 
Jamaica islands. | 

The committee also favored a pardon for 


Jose Rangel and five others, imprisoned in 
Texas for efforts to transport munitions 
into Mexico for use against Porfirio Diaz, 
who was president of Mexico at the time. 


Dominican trade unionists were assured — 
assistance “in their justifiable effort to se- 
cure a full measure of self-government and 
the right of workers to better their condi- 
tions.” 


GREED OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


By Thomas F. McMahon 
President United Textile Workers 


The splendid stand taken by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor through its mouth- 
piece, President Green, in defence of the 
rights of textile workers and in condemna- 
tion of the textile barons who recently cut 
the wages of their workers 10 per cent, is 
indeed very gratifying to the organized 
workers in the industry, and must also 
bring sunshine and hope into the hearts of 
those who are outside of the fold of the 
great American labor movement. 


The two letters addressed by President 
Green during the present month to the 
employers were convincing in their logic 
and clear in their reasoning of the events 
that have taken place in our industry dur- 
ing the past six years. The facts presented 
and the figures submitted prove beyond 
the question of doubt that the action of 
the employers who reduced wages was un- 
justified and un-American. 


The Ameican Woolen Company doubled 
its capitalization from stock dividends 
alone during the last few years. The Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co. of Rhode Island and 
North Carolina not only made large addi- 
tions to its capital stock by the stock div- 
idend route, but within the past two years 
when the two corporations decided to amal- 
gamate, the neat sum of approximately 
$20,000,000 was added to their already 
large capitalization. It is such corpora- 
tions as these that cut wages when they 
found that the opportunity was theirs. 


The strike at the American Thread Com- 
pany’s mills in Willimantic is going along 
smoothly in so far as the workers are con- 
cerned, but not on the company’s part, if 
reports reaching me are correct. As Presi- 
dent Green well said, this corporation com- 
mitted a crime against its employes when 
in the face of splendid profits it reduced 
its workers’ earnings. It is a foreign cor- 
poration doing a thread business in this 
country and in the recent tariff was pro- 
tected out of all reason and justice. The 
cotton and woolen cloth manufacturers are 
in the same boat as the thread corporations 
and the American people should see to it 
that this form of robbery of the general 
consuming public is corrected. 


The United Textile Workers of America 
favor a fair and equitable tariff. We real- 


ize that there are some parts of the pres- 
ent tariff on textiles that could be divided 
by two and other parts that need a severe 
lowering in rates to make them fair to the 
consumer and worker alike. The consum- 
ing public would buy two yards where they 
now buy but one if proper adjustments 
were made in the highway larceny tariff 
now in existence. The workers have been 
fooled long enough. They know that with 
the highest protective tariff on textiles now 
existing that their condition is worse than 
ever before. We are told about the large 
imports of textiles during the past year, 
as a matter of fact the entire imports of 
textiles into the country were less than 
five per cent and over one-half of this 
amount we could not manufacture if we 
had the orders. The hand work textiles 
imported from Europe and Asia amounts 
to tens of millions of dollars. 


The present plan of the woolen and cot- 
ton cloth employers is very suggestive of 
an attempt to secure an increase in the 
tariff; it has all the earmarks of a well- 
devised plan to fool the public as well as 
workers. The employers say we cannot 
run our mills because of foreign importa- 
tions and the Department of Commerce 
says we only imported approximately five 
per cent of what we are capable of produc- 
ing in the United States. 


We manufacture about six billions of 
yards annually of cottons and import less 
than three hundred millions, or about five 
per cent. The per capita production has 
been increased nearly 100 per cent. We 
are without an equal or nigh to it in the 
matter of production, and yet the unfair 
employer cuts wages and at the same time 
demands further government subsidy in 
the shape of tariff. The textile workers 
are the only workers on a large scale that 
are being sacrificed to the greed and avar- 
ice of unfair employers with the conniv- 
ance of high tariff politicians and some 
people now holding government positions. 


Assails Foreign “Rights” in China. 


New York.—The extrateritoritality sys- 
tem, now enforced on China by the world’s 
great powers, degrades a great people, de- 


clared Dr. W. W. Willoughby, of John Hop- 
kins university, and former official advisor 
to the Chinese government. 

Under this system foreign nations estab- 
lish themselves in China, set aside the laws 
of that country and consider only their own 
laws. 

This system tends to create a powerful 
anti-foreign feeling in China, the educator 
said. It necessitates the appreciation of di- 
verse laws. Thus, if several persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities are engaged in the same 
transaction, not only must each of them be 
proceeded against in different courts, but 
their respective legal rights and responsi- 
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bilities different 
laws. 

“The Chinese injured by the criminal acts 
of nationals of the other powers have no 
way of Knowing whether the sentences im- 
posed are actually carried out,” Dr. Wil- 
loughby said. ‘‘In many cases the incon- 
venience of taking the offender before -the 
nearest consular court, as required by the 


must be determined by 


‘treaties, and of then producing the neces- 


sary witnesses or other evidence, makes it 
practically impossible for the Chinese who 
have been injured by the acts of foreigners 
to take any action whatever in order to ob- 
tain redress.” 


Poetical Selections 


THAT’S WHAT 1! CALL A FRIEND.. 


One whose grip is a little tighter, 

One whose smile is a little brighter, 

One whose deeds are a little whiter, 
That’s what I call a friend. 


One who’ll lend as quick as he’ll borrow, 

One who’s the same today as tomorrow, 

One who will share your joy—and sorrow, 
That’s what I call a friend. 


One whose thoughts are a ‘little cleaner, 
One whose mind is a little keener, 
One who avoids those things that are 
meaner, 
That’s what I call a friend. 


One when you're gone who'll miss you sadly, 


One who’ll welcome you back again gladly, 
One who though angered will not speak 
madly, 
That’s what I call a friend. 


One who is always willing to aid you, ~ 

One whose advice has always paid you, 

One whose defended when others flayed you, 
That’s what I call a friend. 


One who’s been fine when life seemed rot- 
ten, 


One whose ideals you have not forgotten, 


One who has given you more than he’s 
gotten, 


That’s what I call a friend. 
—Burroughs. 


Smiles 


SHE CHANGED HER MIND. 


Among the jurors summoned was a 
woman, who wished to be excused. 

“Well, madam, why don’t you want to 
serve on this jury?” asked the judge. — 

“T’m opposed to capital punishment.” 

“But this is merely a case in which a 
wife is suing her husband for an account- 
ing. It seems she gave him a thousand dol- 
lars to pay down on a handsome fur coat 
and he is alleged to have lost the money 
at pocker.”’ 

“T’ll serve. Maybe Pm wrong about cap- 
ital punishment.’—Exchange. 


EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 


“Pap,” said the colored youth, ‘‘A’d like 
yo’ to expatiate on de way da telephone 
works.” 

“Dat’s easy ‘nuff, Rastus,” said the old 
man. “Hit am like this: Ef dere was a 
dawg big ’nuff so his head could be put in 


Bosting, an’ his tail in New York, den if 
yo’ tramp on his tail in New York he’d bark 
in Bosting. Understand, Rastus?” 

“Yes, pap! But how am de wireless tele- 
graph?” 

For a moment the old man was stumped. 
Then he answered easily: ‘Jes prezactly 
de same way, Rastus, wid de exception dat 
de dawg am ’maginary.”—Exchange. 


A SURER CURE! 


Hanna—’Pears to me yo’ husban’ 
forin’ lately. Am he gittin’ religion? 

Mandy—Lordy, no. He done hab de rheu- 
mat’sm!—Ex. 


is re- 


COSTLY TO GROW TALL. 


“Sorry, but I can’t insure you—you’re too 
tall,” said the agent to the man who wanted 
to take out an accident policy. x 

“Too tall? What’s the matter with that?” 
protested the applicant. And anyway I’m 
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not as tall as my father was and he had 
-no trouble getting insured.” 

“But your father,” the agent explained, 
“was insured long ago when there was no 
danger of a fellow having his head knocked 
off by a skidding airplane.”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


TREATING THEM GENTLE. 


‘She was in Alaska looking over a fox 
farm. After admiring a beautiful silver 
specimen, she asked her guide, “Just how 
many times can the fox be skinned for his 
fur?” 

“Three times, madam,’ said the guide 
gravely. “Any more than that would spoil 
his temper.’—The Continent. 


SHOOTING WOODPECKERS 


Does this put you in mind of the assist- 


ance rendered by some of your brother 
members? ‘ 


The lecturer had fervently and earnestly 
expounded on the subject of deforestation, 
and then dramatically paused. ‘‘What,’’ he 
asked, “have any of you done to save our 
timber?” And a man in the last row proud- 
ly testified: ‘I shot a woodpecker once.’”— 
Ex. 


YOU KNOW THE KIND. 


“So Bliggins spoke at the banquet last 
night. What sort of a speaker is he?” 

“Bliggins is one of those fellows who start 
by saying they didn’t expect to be called on 
and then proceed to demonstrate that they 
can’t be called off.”—Exchange. 


VERY SIMPLE! 
Little Girl (to Grandfather)—“Grandpa, 
why don’t you grow hair on your head?” 
Grandpa—‘‘Well, why doesn’t grass grow 
on a busy street?” 
Little Girl—‘Oh, I see; it can’t get up 
through the concrete.”—Contributed. 


Lodge Notices 


Setlement Made—Tilton. 

Harry Tilton, Reg. No. 5507 has made set- 
‘tlement of the claims of Lodge No. 115 and 
is entitled to all rights and benefits of mem- 
bership. V. Luedtke, S., L. 15. 


Settlement Made—Moster. 


Bernie Moster, Reg. No. 80492 has made 
settlement of the indebtedness for which he 
was advertised and is entitled to all rights 
and benefits of membership. F. S. Dunn, 
Be Lane 92, 


Fotheringill—His Wife. 
Any one knowing the whereabouts of 


John Fotheringill, Reg. No. 45334, who left 
home May 23rd and has not been heard 
from since kindly notify his wife. He has 
dark hair and eyes and is 5 ft. and 11% in. 
tall and his nose is turned to the left, hav- 
ing been broken. Mrs. John Fotheringill, 
Box 3238, Trinidad, Colo. 


Card Revoked—Lodge 588 


At the regular meeting of Lodge No. 588, held July 15th, 
1925, the card of John B. Cordova, Reg. No. 419933, initiated 
in Lodge .No. 101, Rawlins, Wyo,, October 19th, 1920, was 
ordered reycked. : 

Said card was found to be in the possession of one John C. 
Cane, who by representing himself as John B. Cordova, was 
reinstated in Lodge No. 588, August 22nd, 1924. T. J. Goa- 
frey, Sec. L. 588. September Journal. 


Barnes—Lodge No. 96. 


Any secretary taking up the card of J. Barnes, Reg. No. 
77480, will please hold same and notify the undersigned, as 
he obtained same by changing the date of his old eard, 
R. N. Parmley, §8., L. 96. September Journal. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 


Any secretiry taking up clearance card of KE, E. Lasander, 
Reg. No. 5118, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly 
forwird same to International President’s office. ‘This brother 
accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at: Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. June Journal. 


Parsons—Lodge 249. 


Franx Farsons, Reg. No. 102587, boiler maker, left Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., without his card, and is now in bad standing 
With Local No, 249, and an ex-member of Local 458. He owes 
a number of debts in this city as well as to some of our 
members. Any one coming in contact with him, please 
communicate with the secretary of Local 249. J. R. McNeill, 
Secretary. April Journal, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of The Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship Builders’ Jour- 
nal, published monthly at Kansas City, Mo., for 
October, 1925. 


State of Kansas, County of Wyandotte — ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. B. 
Casey, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law deposes and says that he is the editor and 
manager of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship Build- 
ers’ Journal and. that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownerhip, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 
the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, International Brotherhood 
of ‘Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America, Kansas City, Kas.; Editor, J. B. Casey, 
Kansas City, Kas.; Managing Editor, none; Busi- 
ness Manager, J. B. Casey, Kansas City, Kas. 


2. That the owner is ‘(If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, or 
if owned by more than one individual the name 
and addresses of each, should be given below; if 
the publication is owned by a corporation ‘the 
name of the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.) J. A. Franklin, International 
President, Kansas City, Kas.; Joe Flynn, Interna- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, Kansas City, Kas. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
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gages or other securities are: [If there are none, 
so state.) None, ‘ 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above 
is. (This information is required from daily pub- 


lications only.) 
J. B. CASEY, 
Editor, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1925. 
(Seal). H. E. BRIDGENS, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 18, 1928.) 


engraved case, guaranteed 25 years, 
Railroad Model with Leonard Regu- 
lator, is adjusted for absolute necuracy, 


Gnarsntee 
SENDNa MONEY Sion 
backed by & million dollar factory. 
Pay Postman on arrival, only $2.87 
EAGLE WATCH CO.,Desk A-22 
EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me, Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as a carpen- 
ter. There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 10M Mar- 
cellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better cut 
out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least 
stop the misery of rupture and the worry and 
danger of an operation. 


RHEUMATISM 


While in France with 
the American Army I 
obtained a French pre- 
scription for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism 
and Neuritis. I have 
given this to thousands 
with wonderful results. 
The prescription costs 
me nothing. I ask noth- 
I will mail it if you will send me 


WATDEMAR 
CHAIN, KNIFE 

with Two Blades and 
Sparkling GEM RING 


= 


ing for it. 
pour address. A postal will bring it. Write 
oday. : 

PAUL CASE, Dept 1492, Brockton, Mass. 
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GETTING 

UP NIGHTS 

MAKES YOU OLD 
BEFORE YOUR TIME 


Dangerous Prostate Trouble Saps Vigor 


and Vitality—Often Mistaken 
for Kidney Ailment. 


New Treatment Stops Symptoms Often 
in 24 Hours. 


$1.00 PACKAGE FREE 


According to statistics, 65% of all men sooner or 
later are started on the road to premature age by 
prostate and bladder trouble, 

One of the commonest symptoms of this danger- 
ous, but little understood, ailment is the necessity 
of getting up nights. Other indications are, burn- 
ing sensation of organs, dull ache at the base of 
the spine and in the small of the back, pains in 
the groin and legs, These, symptoms are often at- 
tributed to kidney ailments, and it is obvious that 
the wrong kind of treatment or neglect is almost 
certain to lead to a dangerous and delicate condi- 
tion, which may eventually necessitate a surgical 
operation. 

But now, thanks to a new scientific specific, the 
Symptoms, pains and troubles of prostate disorders 
can frequently be checked within a few hours. 

This remarkable new treatment, which seemingly 
banishes prostate and: bladder Symptoms in the 
most stubborn and advanced cases, is‘ known as 
Walker’s Prostate Specific. It has now been used 
by over 150,000 men in all parts of America, and 
remarkable statements as to quick results, elimi- 
nation of symptoms, increasing of *pep, vigor and 
vitality and health are daily being received. 

In fact, I am so confident that Walker’s Pros- 
tate Specific will succeed where all other treat- 
ments have failed, that I will gladly send any 
reader of this paper a complete $1.00 treatment 
absolutely free, prepaid and under plain wrapper. 
If it cures you, you can repay the favor by telling 
your friends and other sufferers. That is all I ask. 
You are not under the slightest obligation, and this 
treatment never costs you anything, now or at any 
other time, 

To take advantage of this special introductory 
offer and stop the ravages of prostate and bladder 
trouble, simply put your name and address on the 
coupon below and send to me by the first mail— 
or your name and address on a postal card will 
do. Write me today—every hour you delay simply 
means running unnecessary dangers. 


; TI. B. WALKER, 
THE WALKER INSTITUTE 
3699 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE TREATMENT COUPON 


I. B. WALKER, Walker Institute, 
3699 Gateway Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me the $1.00 treatment of Walker’s 


Prostate Specifie under plain wrapper by return 
mail. It is not to cost me anything now or at 


any other time. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN AND OTHERS DISCUSS CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT. 


Friday afternoon, October 9, was set aside by 
the American Federation of Labor to consider 
the amendment to the constitution providing for 
the protection of child labor. All the speakers 
urged that the labor press assist in every way to 
educate the people to a realization of the bene- 
fits to be secured by the ratification of the 
amendment. We are therefore sending a short 
statement of a number of the speakers and the 
full address of President Green which outlines 
the position in which the amendment now is and 
what should be done to secure its ratification.— 
American oN hel gh Nor Labor Official Publicity 

ervice, 


Exploiters of our nation’s children and 
paid propagandists for child labor found 
small comfort in child labor day of the 
American Federation of Labor convention. 
President Green in an impassioned address 
declared: 


“So far as I am able to influence this great 
labor movement the fight will go on as long 
as we live and through the succeeding gen- 
erations until the children of the nation are 
saved.” 


The largest attendance yet in session at 
the convention listened to President Green’s 
address and those of the other delegates, 
One and all condemned those who would 
exploit child labor. 


James Duncan, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, advocated a 
law requiring that it would be necessary for 
seven of the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court to declare a law passed by Congress 
unconstitutional, or that a two thirds vote 
of both houses of Congress could overcome 
a Supreme Court decision inimical to the 
interests of the people of our nation. He 
called attention to the fact that the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court had once been 
president of the United States and that when 
he endeavored to be re-elected he was re- 
pudiated by the people. As the chief justice 
he had been one of the five out of nine who 
declared the child labor amendment uncon- 
stitutional. 

T. V. McCullough of the International Ty- 
pographical Union said that the clouds that 
had been raised to create a haze in the 


minds of the wage earners regarding the 
child labor amendment should be swept 
aside so that they can see the truth. He 
called attention to the fact that 6,800,000 
illiterates in the United States were found 
during the selective draft in the late war 
and that more than a million and a third of 
these were native white Americans. “They 
had been born and raised,” he said, “in the 
shadows of the little red school house.” 
Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, thought it 
was possible to secure a law to prohibit the 
transportation of products of child labor 
from one state into another... He said that 
trade unions had successfully barred the em- 
ployment of children in union shops. 


Max Hayes of the International Typo- 
graphical Union said that there were 6,000,- 
000 out of work every day in the United 
States, while millions of little children were 
exploited. He could not understand why it 
was necessary to employ children when their 
fathers were out of employment. He said 
that in all the literature sent in to his office 
from propagandists in favor of child labor 
and of all the broadcasting by radio he had 
never yet found a logical argument for this 
great crime against civilization. 


Mrs. Sara Conboy of the United Textile 
Workers declared that no other industry in 
the United States had as many children em- 
ployed as the textile industry. She said the 
Supreme Court judges should be selected for 
their loyalty to the people and not for their 
loyalty to the corporations. 


President Green’s address which aroused 
the delegates to the highest pitch of enthus- 
iasm is as follows: 


“It might be well just in the beginning for 
the chair to refer to some phases of this 
subject of child labor that lay upon our 
hearts and minds. We all know of the ex- 
perience in the different states and with the 
different state legislatures in our endeavors 
to persuade them to ratify the constitutional] 
child labor amendment, which was practi- 
cally unanimously adopted by the Congress 
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of the United States, and you, coming from 
the different states represented here, know 
the opposition you met. So it is well for us 
to take an invoice, to take stock of the situ- 
ation, to reshape our lines if that is neces- 
sary, and close up our ranks, to find out the 
way we can best succeed and follow it 
through until victory crowns our efforts. 


“We were all disappointed with the re- 
sponse that came from the different state 
legislatures during the past year. Instead 
of finding sympathetically inclined members 
of the different state legislatures, we found 
that as a result of the circulation of vicious 
propoganda and the indefensible falsehoods, 
members of the state legislatures were op- 
posed to the adoption of child labor legisla- 
tion. In some instances even members of 
state legislatures who had been elected upon 
a written pledge to support the amendment 
violated the pledge and refused to keep their 
word. In some states the political parties 
incorporated in their platforms planks and 
sections pledging themselves if elected and 
placed in power, to support the constitu- 
tional child labor amendment. 


“What caused this change in public opin- 
ion? It was only a short time since Con- 
gress responded to what seemed to be an 
almost universal sentiment in favor of the 
adoption of a child labor amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. Labor 
rejoiced. The friends of the children were 
happy because we thought our victory was 
won. We thought our work was accom- 
plished, we believed that having succeeded 
in prevailing upon Congress to adopt the 
child labor amendment it would be an easy 
matter to prevail upon a sufficient number 
of states to ratify the constitutional amend- 
ment so that it would become a part of the 
organic law of the nation. 4 


“This opposition to which I have referred 
was due to vicious propaganda circulated by 
the enemies of this constitutional amend- 
ment, by so-called manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, by chambers of commerce, by hostile 
employers in the textile industries of the 
nation, by those who profited from the ex- 
ploitation of the child labor of the land. It 
had its effect among the farmers. It influ- 
enced many well meaning people. Inasmuch 
as many state legislatures reflect most keen- 
ly the sentiment of the agricultural districts, 
it was most difficult for the representatives 
of labor to persuade the farmers that they 
had been misled and misinformed. 


“So that as a result of it some legislatures 
voted against the ratification of the child 
labor amendment. Some were indifferent 
and did not vote at all. In some sections 
our labor men, for strategic reasons, decided 
not to press the question until public senti- 
ment had changed. 


“There are two or three things in connec- 
tion with this matter to which I want to 
refer briefly, and one is this: Inquiries have 
been made as to the present status of this 
child labor amendment. Some have asked 
this question: Can a state legislature which 


has already approved the child labor amend- 
ment change its vote? I am legally informed 
that a legislature that voted in the affirma- 
tive cannot change, so that the few states 
that have ratified this amendment by action 
of their legislators will stand as approving 
the child labor amendment. 


“The other question is, can a state which 
voted against the child labor amendment 
change its vote and vote in the affirmative? 
The answer to that is, yes. State legisla- 
tures which have passed upon this amend- 
ment and will meet again next winter or the 
following winter may, if they see fit, reverse 
their position and ratify the child labor- 
amendment. 


“Another inquiry: Is there a time limit 
in which the constitutional amendment must 
be approved or rejected? Our information 
is that there is no time limit; that we have 
the future in which to work; that we can 
carry on this campaign indefinitely until we 
hope enough states will ratify this consti- 
tutional amendment so that it will be effec- 
tive. 


“Now, what is the opposition of the far- 
mers—and it is that opposition we must 
meet and overcome. The farmers have been 
told that if this constitutional amendment is 
adopted the farmer’s son or the farmer’s 
daughter under eighteen years of age will 
not be permitted to work on the farm or 
around the house, but instead will be com- 
pelled to remain idle until the age of eigh- 
teen years is reached. This is vicious propa- 
ganda. It is far from the truth because after 
all the child labor amendment in no way 
whatsoever limits or prescribes the age at 
which children may be employed in the 
mills, mines and factories of our nation. It 
is an enabling act, merely conferring upon 
Congress the power to pass a child labor 
law that will compare favorably, if you 
please, with the child labor legislation al- 
ready enacted by the advanced and pro- 
gressive states. It gives Congress the power. 
It confers upon Congress the authority. In 
itself it is not legislation. It is an enabling 
process, an enabling act. And Congress must 
necessarily respond to the requirements of 
this act by passing a statute providing for 
the employment of children in industry be- 
fore child labor is regulated. 


“The income tax amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States merely con- 
ferred upon Congress the power to pass an 
income tax measure. Congress has the 
power to pass such legislation because the 
federal constitution was amended conferring 
upon Congress that power. But because the 
bill forced upon Congress the power to pass 
such legislation it did not necessarily mean 
that Congress in the exercise of that power 
would pass an unreasonable income tax 
measure. 


“Is there any difference between confer- 
ring upon Congress the power to pass an 
income tax law and the power to pass child 
labor legislation? If you vest Congress with 
the power to levy taxes, then can’t you 
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confer upon Congress the power to protect 
children and child life? If the Congress of 
the United States does not pass an act 
levying an income tax which may be re- 
garded as unreasonable haven’t we the right 
to believe that Congress, exercising its 
power under this constitutional amendment, 
will, under no circumstances, pass a child 
labor law that is unreasonable? The situa- 
tion is the same. It is a matter of power— 
power to pass an income tax law, power to 
pass a child labor statute. 


“Congress, exercising its authority and its 
power, must respond to the reasonable re- 
quirements of the American people. Other- 
wise the people have it in their power to 
turn Congress out and put a new one in. 
So that argument will not stand analysis. 
It cannot, it should not appeal to the intelli- 
gence of reasonable people. 


“It is that drive, that vicious propaganda 
that has been circulated that must be 
cleared up by the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor. Why is 
there a necessity of a national child labor 
law? The argument is put forth that it is 
too much power to vest in the federal gov- 
ernment, that it belongs to the states, that 
the people are jealous of home rule, that 
thev do not wish to lodge in the federal 
government the power to regulate the em- 
ployment of children. Some have even gone 
so far as to say that if this constitutional 
amendment is adopted it will give Congress 
the power to come into the home and regu- 
late the homes and the lives of people. All 
of which is vicious, indefensible propaganda. 


“Can Congress exercise any more power 
under the authority conferred upon it by 
other constitutional amendments than a 
power that is reasonable and just and fair? 
If it cannot in other instances, certainly it 
cannot in this instance. Why should it be 
pointed out that it is in this instance that 
Congress will abuse its power? Why do the 
opponents of child labor emphasize that Con- 
gress is not fit to deal upon this subject but 
that it is fit to deal upon all other questions 
affecting human happiness and human wel- 
fare? 


“As a nation of people we have found that, 
with the development in industry and in- 
dustrial processes the indistinct and almost 
indefinable state lines have been wiped out 
in this day of rapid transportation, of won- 
derful industrial development. We find that 
we hardly know where the state line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jersey begins 
and ends. People are crossing and recross- 
ing, working here and there, and the goods 
manufactured in one state are being sold in 
other states. We know of many states that 
produce commodities which market practi- 
cally all of those commodities outside of the 
states in which they are produced, and if 
we are a nation with this change in our 
modern way of living having taken place, 
even in our generation, then is it not but 
proper and right that we should meet, 
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through uniform legislation, these rapid 
changes which have taken place? 


“Here is one of the best answers, I think, 
to the inquiry: Why is a national law 
needed? Because this is the only way in 
which the child labor problem in the United 
States can be effectively handled. As an 
example of how the state laws are abused, 
manufacturers in New York send work 
across the Hudson River to Jersey City and 
Newark, where children in tenements are 
employed. This is a violation of the laws 
of both New York and New Jersey, but the 
New Jersey authorities cannot prosecute 
these manufacturers because they are in 
New York, and the New York authorities 
are powerless because the work is actually 
done outside the boundaries of the state. 
Is there any better illustration of why a 
federal child labor law should be passed 
than this? Can you conceive of any better 
reason—children coming across the Hudson 
River to work in New Jersey, and children 
in New Jersey coming across to work in New 
York, and the New Jersey authorities unable 
to prosecute the manufacturers in New York 
because they reside in New York, and vice 
versa? 


“Carloads of children are taken from 
states where they are not permitted to work 
into other states where they may do various 
kinds of work. These are not isolated cases, 
but everyday occurrences. Child labor is not 
a problem of each separate state, isolated 
from its neighbor, but it has become one in 
which two or more states are involved. 
Therefore, it is not a state question, but a 
national one and as such it must be dealt 
with by the federal government. 


“The states today are willing to accept 
federal aid in building their roads, in health, 
pure food measures and various other prob- 
lems. If this is so, why are the states so 
loathe to accept federal aid in dealing with 
their most far-reaching problem—that of 
child labor 


‘We have prepared this primer on child 
labor. It contains many unanswerable facts. 
I wish that you might read it and study it 
and take it home with you and be prepared 
to answer the opponents of this humane 
legislation. I am not going to take up any 
more of your time. There were these two 
or three things I wished to refer to right in 
the beginning. One was that a state which 
has approved the child labor amendment 
cannot change and disapprove it. A state 
which has not voted for the child labor 
amendment can change its vote, even though 
it voted adversely, and vote affirmatively. 


“We need a national child labor law for 


the reasons I have set forth here and for 


other reasons. These are two or three 
thoughts I wish to leave with you. There 
are over 500,000 children of tender age em- 
ployed in the mills and mines and factories 
of our nation, children that ought to be in 
school, children that ought to be permitted 
to live their young lives in happiness, chil- 
dren that ought to be given a chance to 
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develop and become sturdy American citi- 
zens. Does the prosperity of America de- 
pend upon the exploitation of our children, 
and are we so inhuman as to stand by and 
see this exploitation go on? 

“Ag I stated the other day, other groups 
of people, sympathetic or unsympathetic, 
may be hostile or indifferent, they. may lose 
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faith in the fight, they may become war- 
weary, they may say in despair, it is no 
use, but let them say it as they will, so far 
as | am able to influence this great labor 
movement the fight will go on as long as 
we live and through the succeeding genera- 
tions until the children of the nation are 
saved.” 


ANTHRACITE, THE PEOPLE’S FUEL; WHAT’S WHAT IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY. 


By Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


“Every man, woman and child is the 
beneficiary of coal. Guided by facts, 
rather than rumor, by information 
rather than prejudice, the people will 
be able to exercise wisely the powers 
of government over this type of priv- 
ate business.”— United States Coal 
Commission. 


Anthracite is peculiarly the people’s fuel. 
Not only is the largest portion of it used in 
homes, but the domestic sizes and qualities 
bear the burden of the loss entailed by the 


so-called steam or industrial grades. Thus 
any increase in price or curtailment of sup- 
ply brings immediate hardship and suffering 
into the home. ~ 

The price has risen so sharply that Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, which could be bought 
for $7.46 per short ton of 2,000 pounds in 
1913, is now selling in excess of $15 per ton. 
During this period suspensions of operation 
have produced shortages so severe as to 
create national emergencies and to call forth 
the intervention of the national government. 


What is wrong, and who is to blame? 

Anthracite mining is confined almost en- 
tirely to an area of about 500: square miles 
in 10 counties of Pennsylvania. This natural 
restriction of output, coupled with the de- 
mand, is a made to order monopoly situa- 
tion. 
That this opportunity has been seized is 
shown by the fact that 70 per cent of the 
production is in the hands of eight com- 
panies. Because of their close affiliation 
with the railroads of the territory, these are 
known as “railroad companies.” 


The close control of anthracite mining has 
been a matter of public concern for nearly 
a century. The Pennsylvania senate in 1833 
- Charged that a few interests were able to 
-“Jock up at pleasure the resources of the 
whole valley or community.” 


Coal Mine Monopolies Defy Legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission in a re- 
cently issued “‘Analysis of Premium Prices 
of Anthracite,” cites three different national 
laws under which attempts have been made 
to break up this combination of both pro- 
duction and transportation. 


These were—the Act of 1887, forbidding 


railroad pools and providing that rates 
should be reasonable and not discriminatory, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, and the 
Hepburn Act of 1906, which prohibited rail- 
roads from transporting in interstate com- 


- merce the commodities they owned or pro- 


duced. 


In spite of these long continued efforts, 
the Trade Commission, in a statement pub- 
lished as recently as July 6, 1925, said: 


“A long period of monopolistic combina- 
tion in the anthracite industry (now largely 
abated by recent judicial decrees) has re- 
sulted in concentration in the ownership of 
coal lands, and, in times of temporary or 
apparent shortage, in high premium prices 
at the mine which have encouraged and 
facilitated the taking of excessive profits 
both by wholesalers and retailers.” 


The Coal Commission charged that: 


“The fundamental evil in the anthracite 
industry is that of monopoly—the treatment 
of limited natural resources as if they were. 
like other private property. Reliance on 
competition without supervision has resulted 
in a persistence of a permanent level of high 
prices above which extortionate increases 
were made whenever a suspension of mining 
or other disturbances give rise to. the phe- 
nomenon of premium coal. In the anthracite 
industry, we have secured stability—which 
is desirable—but it has been at high cost to 
the consumer and has made anthracite a 
luxury fuel.” 


The payment of royalties to landholding 
estates constitutes one of the heaviest bur- 
dens. These are sometimes as high as $2.25 
per ton and in the case of the immense 
Girard estate, average $1.27. The evil is 
aggravated by the fact that the payment is 
often on a percentage basis, so that each 
raise in price results in what the Coal Com- 
mission calls a “vicious circle in that ‘pre- 
mium’ prices for coal caused an increase in 
royalties which in turn was made the occa- 
sion for further demands on the consumer, 
eee only limit being what the traffic would 

ear.” 


The profits growing out of this ownership 
of a natural resource are immense. The 
properties of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company, portions of which have been 
mined for 100 years and some of which were 
secured for an annual rental of “one ear of 
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THE MINER. 


This photograph, secured at great expense and difficulty, is one of the 
most remarkable pictures ever taken of a miner at work. 


Copyright by Lewis W. 


Hine 


corn,” are held at a value, counting depre- 
ciation, of $16,442,000 on an original cost of 
$1,412,000. 


Industry Subject to Many Forms of 
Exploitation. 


Another charge on the industry is that of 
discriminatory freight rates. These have 
always been arbitrarily and exorbitantly 
high, as compared with soft coal, and remain 
so in spite of investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which is on record 
as saying that “anthracite coal is a low 
grade commodity which is transported in 
trains of maximum tonnage” under condi- 
tions ‘which tend toward low operating ex- 
pense.” 

The tight grip on the industry results in 
curtailing output to a level so near the con- 
sumption point as to create a shortage and 
a “panic demand” on even a hint of stoppage. 
Upon any such hint, “snowbirds” in the 
form of independent mines and speculative 
dealers of many grades immediately inflate 
the market. 


The resulting exploitation starts at the 
mouth of the mine and is pyramided through 
every process of distribution right to the 
coal bin of the consumer. 


The Federal Trade Commission found that 
even the short suspension of September, 
1923, was seized upon as an excuse for 
profiteering which netted the independent 
mines a gross profit of $1.42, and the rail- 
road companies $1.94 per ton for the last 
three months of that year. This was esti- 
mated to be 195 and 173 per cent higher 
than usual. 


Middlemen Carve Out Their Shares. 
After the coal leaves the hands of the 


mine operators, the wholesaler gets his turn. 
The Federal Trade Commission estimates 
that 25 cents per ton is an adequate profit 
“when it is realized that the anthracite 
wholesaler purchases and sells in carload 
lots without physically handling the coal.” 
In the winter of 1922-23, the Coal Commis- 
sion traced 800 cars from Massachusetts’ 
retailers and found that over one-third had 
passed through the hands of from two to 
four wholesalers, whose gross profits ran 
as high as $4.75 per ton, and averaged $1.24. 


Next comes the retailer whose toll was as 
high as $3.50 and averaged by the Coal 
Commission’s figures, $2.41 per ton. 


An analysis of the consumer’s dollar in a 
net ton costing $15.68 in Boston is 45 cents 
at the mine, 23 cents freight charges and 
32 cents to the dealers. It is stated, in 
figures quoted by ‘tthe Federal Council of 
Churches, that the mine charge is now $8.50 
to $8.75. Add to this the wholesaler’s mar- 
gin of $1.24, a freight charge of $4.16, (to 
Boston) a retailer’s share of $2.41, and the 
retail price of $16 to $17 per ton, which the 
Federal Council states is now being charged, 
is accounted for. 


What does the miner get out of this? 


Miner’s Living Costs Greatly Inflated. 


The present labor cost is about $4.50 per 
long ton. The Geological Survey found that 
in 1924 the average wage for men working 
full time was $2,082. 


The miner is the victim of the same profi- 
teering characteristic of the entire industry. 
Food prices were found by the Bureau of 
Labor statistics, to be much higher in min- 
ing communities than even in adjacent cities. 


The same condition prevails in regard to 
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other necessities, notably men’s clothing, a 
heavy item with the miner. 


Even with the low standards found in 
mining communities, the minimum wage on 
which an average family can subsist is esti- 
mated by competent authorities to be $2,100. 
The highest average wage is therefore below 
the cost of a bare living, and must be supple- 
mented in some way, often by taking in 
boarders. 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, in an investigation covering 80,- 
000 dwellings in the coal mining regions, 
found only three per cent with so funda- 
mental a necessity as bath tubs or showers. 
Frequently there was not a sufficient supply 
of running water. 


So appalling were the disclosures made by 
the Bureau, that representatives of the Na- 
tional Coal Association objected to their 
publication on the ground that they would 
“stir up class feeling.” 


The public has become accustomed to the 
occurence of ghastly disasters in mines. 
The fatalities per 1,000 employes are 4.08 in 
the United States as contrasted with 1.22 
in France, and 1.13 in Great Britain. Ship- 
ping is found to be the only industry to 
exceed in hazard the anthracite mining in 
Pennsylvania. The Coal Commission was 
moderate when it stated that “the accident 
rate in the United States does not make a 
favorable showing for this country.” 


Along with the bitter fights for wages and 
hours which the United Mine Workers have 
been forced to carry on, have gone equally 
bitter battles to force safety appliances and 
methods into the mines. The United States 
Bureau of Mines has been working in the 
same direction, and at present is fighting 
for the rock dusting of mines to prevent 


explosion. Rock dusting is now compulsory 
in Great Britain. 


What these struggles have cost is shown 
by the Geological Survey in a statistical 
study of the time lost in strikes. “Coal in 
1922,” published by this bureau, shows that 
from 1899 to 1922 not a single year has 
passed without a conflict, and that the an- 
thracite fields were at peace in only four. 
The total loss of time amounts to 209,538,799 
days. 

One needs only to recall such names as 
Ludlow or Logan to realize something of the 
price in suffering and death. : 


Check-off a Time Honored Demand. 


The miners demand the ‘“check-off” as 
part of the proposed agreement. This is 
represented as a unique and autocratic de- 
mand on their part. On the contrary, the 
check-off is practiced by the mine companies 
in respect to 29 different items. It is a fea- 
ture of many other industries beside that of 
mining as railroad workers, who are checked 
off for beneficiary associations, hospital 
funds, etc., will testify. A reference to “com- 
pany union” dues is pertinent in this con- 
nection. 


The United Mine Workers have been 
charged with a heavy responsibility by the 
Coal Commission to preserve industrial 
peace and to observe the agreements of the 
membership. This responsibility implies au- 
thority, and this is what they are asking in 
the check-off. 


The Coal Commission has recommended 
publicity of accounts as one requisite to a 
proper regulation of the industry, while the 
Federal Trade Commission gives “the lack 
of adequate current information” as the 
“greatest obstacle to intelligent action on 
the part of the government in handling the 
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frequently recurring emergencies in the coal 
trade.” 

In 1919 the Federal Trade Commission, 
under the chairmanship of Victor Murdock, 
suggested that the remedy for the high cost 
of living might be in an investigation of 
basic industries as to costs, prices and 
profits. Congress gave the Commission 
$150,000 for this work, and it immediately 
started on the coal industry. 


Facts Must Be Made Public. 


“The Commission was very close to the 
facts,” said Commissioner Huston Thomp- 
son, “when the National Coal Association 
brought injunction proceedings, through the 
Maynard Coal Company, to stop the Com- 
mission on the ground that the mining of 
coal was not a matter of interstate com- 
merce and thus beyond the jurisdiction of a 
federal agency. Since then the commission 
has been under the restraint of this injunc- 
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tion which is still pending before the Su- 
preme Court. 
“The Coal Association thus performed 


‘yeoman’s service for itself and all other 


industries which might wish to avoid pos- 
sible embarrassing disclosures concerning 
their operations. 


“Under the present conditions, the re- 
tailer may blame the wholesaler, the whole- 
saler the producer, and he again some one 
else for high prices or other unsocial prac- 
tices. Reliable information would prevent 
any such ‘ring around the rosy’ tactics, and 
enable the public to take sides intelligently 
in any labor or other controversy that might 
arise.” 


When the operators insist that the miners 
shall submit their demands to arbitration by 
an outside tribunal, while obstructing even 
a governmental agency from securing facts 
as to their own operations, they are subject 
at least to the charge of inconsistency. 


HALLS OF GLASGOW; CLYDESIDE 
WAR ON SLUMS. 


Blankenhorn. 


(Labor’s European Correspondent.) 


Glasgow, Scotland: What makes the 
Clydeside “red?” It doesn’t look it; it looks 
black, like Pittsburgh. Smoke of steel mills 
and shipyards; smoke of ocean liners hangs 
heavy over this city—blackening its wealthy 
public buildings—and over the long-drawn- 
out “iron towns” beside the muddy Clyde. 
This is the section known as Clydesbank, 
which has sent to the British Parliament 
Maxton, Wheatley, Kirkwood, Johnston, Bu- 
chanan, Stephens, and a score more daily 
accused of being Labor’s “revolutionary 
reds.” 


Here is the Parkhead steel works where 
Kirkwood was a shop steward during the 
war when Lloyd George deported him and 
other leaders; the prisons where they put 
for “sedition” and war resistance many labor 
leaders now in parliament or in the Glasgow 
city government; George’s Square where 
during the general strike in the ‘40 hours” 
agitation a revolutionary situation developed, 
fetching troops into the city. 

It doesn’t take much inspection to find 
one cause of Clyde “redness.” The most of 
this area’s million workers live in stone 
buildings which are divided into “houses.” 
(We’d call them flats.) Most of these 
“houses” average a room and kitchen, or 
two rooms and a kitchen, and there are 
thousands of one-room “houses” where fam- 
ilies of five work, eat and sleep in one con- 
glomerate mass. To “live” they go out doors. 

The unbelievable overcrowding makes 
these’ slums worse than the steel slum 
towns around Pittsburgh, and the dilapida- 
tion of the older houses fetches them down 
nearly to the level of the barbarism you 
find in the older wooden tenement areas of 
Pittsburgh itself and South Chicago. 


Who Wouldn’t be “Red?” 


In this cold, bitter overcrowding, coupled 
with the unemployment of the depressed 
shipyards and the wagecuts in the steel 
mills, you have the undisputed reason why 
the Clyde will stay “red” as long as its 
workers have red blood of resistance in 
them. Glasgow is plainly the kind of prob- 
lem which modern industrialism helplessly 
creates. Glasgow has to be fundamentally 
changed to be made liveable. Tinkering 
won’t do; neither will dynamite. Thousands 
of these “houses” have been condemned for 
demolition but nothing can be done until the 
city builds new houses to move people into. 
The Labor party alone is out for funda- 
mental social changes. 


Judging by what Labor’s correspondent 
observed at the City Chambers, (City Hall, 
we’d call it) Glasgow labor’s methods are a 
combination of construction and riot. The 
City Chambers are an imposing pile, the 
same sort of monument which hardfisted 
Scotch Presbyterian capitalism has erected 
in Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh’s City Hall is 
nowhere so rich as Glasgow’s, with its mar- 
ble corridors, reception rooms of costly 
woods, gilded banqueting hall, and all the 
other contraptions which a labor adminis- 
tration would hardly deem the first necessi- 
ties of good government. 


In the opulent Council Chambers (with a 
lost public gallery about the size of the let- 
ter-drop in a post box) you will find 41 Labor 
Councillors, a third of the total number. 
Some of these are also Bailies (magistrates) 
who have to wear a gold chain of office, 
with a gold seal almost as big and bright 
as the brass dangles which American brew- 
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ery horses used to wear. When on their 
magistrates’ bench, they have to wear also 
a furry robe of office, when judging cases, 
say, of vagrants so ill-clad as to violate the 
Scotch sense of decency. 

Labor Members of City Council on the Job. 

This Glasgow government is famous for 
the public services it owns; its municipal 
transit system where the workers can ride 
for miles for fares as low as two cents; its 
municipal gas and electricity, noted for low 
rates, and its water supply. The labor coun- 
cillors share in the administration of no 
mean government job. It was they who put 
up the winning fight recently to bar out the 
United States Steel Corporation’s “dumped” 
street car rails, because they had been 
manufactured under non-union conditions. 
They have developed able administrators 
who get promoted to Parliament. 

Recently they have been planning a fight 
on the “riot” side of their activities. The 
city magistrates, outvoting the labor bailies, 
have forbidden meetings of various labor 
organizations. Last year they tried forbid- 
ding the labor Sunday meetings as contra- 


vening the “Scotch” Sabbath. The labor 
members “protested” sufficiently well to 
stop that. Now the magistrates are out to 


stop unemployment meetings and other dem- 
onstrations as too “red.” 

So the labor Councillors are calmly plan- 
ning the necessary “protest.” It takes the 
form of one after another refusing to sit 
down at the order of the Mayor (or Lord 
Provost, as his title is). Whereupon the 
Mayor is expected to call in the police and 
throw out the labor member, gold chain and 
all. They calculate the expulsions will go 
out the doors at the rate of one every three 
minutes, until the Mayor gives up and ad- 
journs the sitting. 


The expulsion threats are sometimes the 
other way. “If there’s ony mair o’ thot 
from ye, ye gao oot the windy,” cried a labor 
member not so long ago. The Mayor hastily 
adjourned the session. 


Homes For Workers Must Replace Slums. 
For the constructive side I went to Bailie 
George Archibald who was the youngest man 
ever elected a Councillor, in his early twen- 
ties (most of one year having been spent in 
prison for fighting against the “Great” War). 
Recently he had convened a section of the 
laborites to do research work and lay down 
a sound program for all. They went right 
to the bones of such things as milk, bread, 
coal, taxes. . 

They discovered that for years Glasgow’s 
occupiers (or renters) have paid a bigger 
rate of taxation than its owners. They will 
go into the coming municipal elections on 
that as one issue. They are bringing in 
measures for a municipal milk supply—milk 
production as well as distribution, thus 
tackling one of the worst failures which 
private business inflicts on most British 
cities. Municipalized bread and city dis- 
tributed coal are being planned. 

“Tf we had a labor majority,” these con- 
structors explained, “the first thing we’d 
go after would be housing. Hardly 5,000 
houses have been built by the city govern- 
ment since 1919, and we should be building 
at least 5,000 a year. We would do this by 
direct labor, cutting out contractor’s profits 
and engaging workmen say on a five-year 
program.” : 

Comfortable, clean, cosy homes for, the 
workers, equitable tax rates, cooperative, 
municipal production and distribution of 
food staples—and the Clydeside will no 
longer be a breeding place for the dread 
“red” germs. 


INCREASED CONDUCTIVITY OF COPPER MAY BRING ABOUT BIG 
INDUSTRIAL SAVING. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City.—An enormous tonnage of 
copper now used in electrical transmission 
may be released for other fields of industry 
following the discovery that this metal is 
a super-conductor, according to L. A. Haw- 
kins, research expert of Schenectady, N. Y., 
in a statement of scientific progress in this 
sphere issued by the Engineering Founda- 
tion of New York. 


Laboratory experiments carried out by Dr. 
W. P. Davey of the General Electric Com- 
pany prove that the conductivity of copper 
.can be greatly increased. Commercial util- 
ity, however, has not yet been attained, and 
Dr. Davey’s work-is regarded by science as 
a “tantalizing laboratory triumph,” which 
promises to lead to industrial economy. 


“A small increase in the conductivity of 
commercial copper would have great value,” 
says the Foundation’s statement. “An in- 
crease of even 10 per cent would release 
for other fields an enormous tonnage of 


copper now used for transmitting power. 
“The economic radius of all existing trans- 
mission systems would be increased 10 per 
cent, increasing 21 per cent the area served; 
or, the underground cable subways of cities, 
so many of which are taxed to capacity with 
their loads of today, could, without enlarge- 
ment, carry additional loads of 10 per cent.” 


Possibilities of great scientific interest 
have been disclosed by Dr. Davey’s experi- 
ments, according to the; Foundation. Dr. 
Davey found by calculations, based on the 
arrangement of the copper atoms which the 
X-rays revealed, that copper composed of a 
single crystal should have a conductivity 14 
per cent greater than ordinary copper, 
greater even than that of silver. 


The only known material with higher con- 
ductivity than copper is silver, a metal too 
costly for use in line wires. To check his 
calculations, Dr. Davey devised apparatus 
for producing large single crystals of copper. 
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THE NEW PLAN OF INSURANCE SHOULD PROVE OF 
GREAT BENEFIT. 


While no doubt there are many problems to be solved in putting the new plan of 
insurance into effect, but once these are ironed out and the members get used to the 
change, they will realize more fully the benefits of same. It is the duty of everyone 
having others dependent upon them for support, to make provision for their continued 
welfare, should they be taken away by natural death or accident, and few are able 
to lay aside enough of their wages for such a purpose, and their only alternative is to 
take out life insurance. Therefore, it should be a source of satisfaction to have an in- 
surance available at a rate much less than it could be secured if taken individually. 


As all members will be required to take at least one thousand dollars worth, this 
will insure proper burial and leave something for those left behind. Furthermore, all 
members not over 55 years of age may take out an amount up to $2,000.00 additional 
insurance on himself, and may also insure the members of his family whose ages range 
from five to 55 years of age; therefore, members may not only provide for the care of 
those they leave behind should they die, but they may also guard themselves against 
the financial burden entailed by death, should one of their loved ones be taken away. 


No deubt many of our members, through sickness or accident, are not physically 
able to undergo the strict medical examination prescribed by most, if not all, insurance 
companies or societies. Under this plan all members, regardless of age or physical 
condition are insured for $1,000.00 without any examination, and those up to 55 years 
of age may take an additional two thousand, without physical examination. 


This insurance is now in effect and several claims, -we believe, have already ma- 
tured, one of which was for double indemnity, a member in San Francisco being killed 
by a fall. The old death benefit system has now ceased to exist; this did a wonderful 
lot of good during the years it was operating; however, the amount of death benefit 
was not sufficient to defray the funeral expenses under the present charges of under- 
takers, much less leave anything for those left behind. However, it served its purpose 
well while in operation and thousands of the families of our departed members will re- 
member it with appreciation. 


The plan as adopted in 1912 was on a sound basis until 1920 Gdn santo at that 
time there was a surplus of $193,844.01 and the delegates thought it would continue to 
increase too rapidly, so they changed the percentage of receipts for its support from ~ 
§ to 5 per cent, and increased the maximum of benefits from $250 to $300. This prac- 
tically cut its revenue half in two and as a consequence there was a considerable ex- 
cess of expenditures over receipts since that time. At any rate now that a more ade- 
quate insurance is in operation, all members will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
should they be killed by accident their family will get double indemnity, and should 
they die of natural causes there will be something left to aid them after they have 
departed. s 


A NEW POSITION CREATED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 
In making a hasty report on the results of the Convention in the last issue we failed 


to include the action of the Convention in reference to Vice-President Nolan, we in- 
tended treating this in a separate article but it slipped our memory. Owing to Vice- 
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President Nolan’s advanced age and long service as a vice-president the delegates de- 
cided he should be relieved of the duties ordinarily falling to the lot of a vice-president 
which calls for much traveling, in the adjustment of grievances, etc., and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved, That our Fourteenth Consolidated Convention create the posi- 
tion of Special Representative, that $150.00 per month compensation be pro- 
vided, and that he be under the direct supervision of the International Presi- 
dent to be assigned to such duties from time to time as the International Pres- 
ident may direct, same to be effective as of January 1st, 1926, at the close of 
his present term as International Vice-President from the Gulf and South At- 
lantic Section, with the proviso that when assigned to minor matters by the In- 
ternational President he shall receive the customary per diem, railroad and 
Pullman fare involved as heretofore and to the end that our venerable brother 
may enjoy his remaining years with his family after a long and commendable 
career as an officer and a member of this International Brotherhood.” 


Therefore, only light duties will be assigned Brother Nolan, and he will be en- 
abled to enjoy his declining years free of care and worry. We desire to wish Brother 
Nolan many years of health and happiness. 


This-is a very commendable act upon the part of the delegates; however, it is but 
an act of justice after all; when a person grows old in the service of an individual, firm, 
company or organization, they should make some provision for their declining years; 
but it is more often the exception than the rule. As a rule men who have spent their 
lives in the service of a corporation, and through age or ill health, are no longer able 
to do a day’s work, they are thrown on the scrap heap, like worn-out machinery. It is 
well for organized labor to set a proper example with their employes, for corporations 
to follow. 


PRESIDENT GREEN AN ABLE REPRESENTATIVE OF LABOR. 


About a year ago the ranks of labor were dismayed and saddened by the death of 
Samuel Gompers, who had so long and ably presided over the affairs of the American 
Federation of Labor. After the last sad rites were held and his mortal remains placed 
away, labor began to look for a new leader. The one chosen must necessarily be _ 
handicapped to commence with because of the long and able leadership of his predeces- 
sor; to the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. fell the duty of selecting a leader to 
serve until the next convention at least, their choice proved to be a happy and wise 
one in selecting William Green, one of their number. 

President Green has held office about one year now; during this time he has had 
many opportunities to prove his fitness and ability; and it is the general consensus of 
opinion of the rank and file that he has demonstrated the fact that he is fully able to 
measure up to all requirements; he is young, aggressive, tactful and eloquent. During 
the past year he has appeared before the public on various occasions and eloquently 
presented labor’s cause. He has succeeded in settling a number of jurisdictional quar- 
rels between various trade unions, some of which seriously effected the peace and wel- 
fare of the labor movement, and recently presided over the Convention of the A. F. of L. 
and was unanimously re-elected president by that body. We have no doubt the A. F. 
of L. will continue to grow and prosper under his leadership, and that it will reach 
newer heights of achievement. 


GERMAN RAILWAY UNION OFFICERS VISIT HEADQUARTERS. 


A delegation of German Union Labor officials are touring the principal American 
cities, and two of these, Messrs. Franz Scheffel, President of the United Railroaders 
Union of Germany, and Herman Jochade, Secretary of the same organization, paid our 
headquarters a pleasant call recently, accompanied by President Jewell of the Railway 
Employes Department. Exchanges of experiences and methods of organization were 
made. It seems the railway employes of Germany are organized into one general union, 
which recognizes the various groups according to trades. 

The delegation spent a week at the Convention of the A. F. of L. at Atlantic City, 
N. J., and their tour commenced at Philadelphia; stops were made at Cumberland, Md., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City. After completing 
their visit here they left for Cedar Rapids, Iowa, "Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and New York City. 

They expressed a desire to receive the Journal, and their names have been placed 
on our mailing list and a bound copy was presented to them as a souvenir of their visit. 


A SHORTER WORK DAY WOULD STABILIZE INDUSTRY. 


Periods of industrial stagnation, with large numbers thrown out of employment as 
a consequence, is one of the greatest evils effecting the welfare of the people of today. 
There are possibly many causes which help to bring these about; however, the main 
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cause seemingly is over production. With the ever increasing use of automatic, labor- 
Saving machinery, the capacity for output of commodities has increased at such a rate 
that it far exceeds the demand. With industry running at capacity, a surplus soon ac- 
cumulates, and a partial or total suspension results until this surplus is disposed of. 


This evil has grown to large proportions since the world war; during the war we 
were feeding, clothing and equipping a large part of the armies of Europe, as well as 
the millions of soldiers and sailors in our own armies, man power was scarce and every 
labor-savying device was used to supply the needs of industry, and these are still being 
used, thus greatly augmenting the output per man employed. Large numbers of new 
plants were built during this period, and these compete with the older establishments 
for business. 


Even in farming, during the war labor was hard to secure, farm laborers soon 
found they could go into war industries and make far more than on the farm; thus the 
farmers were forced to purchase labor-saving machinery which, with one man, would do 
the work of several, and farming has undergone a radical change, less labor is now 
needed; large surplus crops have resulted, prices were low and tens of thousands of 
farmers forced to abandon their farms and flock to industry for employment, thus 
aggravating the unemployment evil. 


With this condition existing, the only remedy apparent is to reduce the hours of 
labor for all, so that larger numbers may be given a chance to earn a living. This 
remedy is rapidly growing in favor, even the ‘‘Wall Street Journal’ in a recent issue 
stated that “if production is kept within bounds of consumption there will be no divi- 
dend cuts and wage cuts.” While Wall Street may view the matter from the stand- 
point of dividends, labor is more vitally interested from the standpoint of wages, 
and seemingly the matter of applying the shorter working day remedy will be left to 
labor. The shorter work day must come before industry will be permanently stabilized. 


THE CONVENTION AUTHORIZES EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO 
INAUGURATE AN EXTENSIVE ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN. 


During the recent Convention, the question of piece work in the oil industry was 
referred to a special committee and when the question came before the Convention it 
was discussed at length, including organizing the unorganized, and finally the follow- 
ing substitute motion was adopted: “That this Convention authorize the Executive 
Council to immediately launch an extensive organizing campaign and that all restric- 
tions be removed in order that the thousands of men, delinquent and unorganized, 
eligible members employed in the various branches of our industry may be organized 
under the banner of this Brotherhood.” 


Under this action, the Council is given authority to put in force a comprehensive 
campaign for the reorganizing the delinquent members and organizing the unorganized. 
The question of organizing is a very important one for there is a good sized army of 
men working at one or another branch of our trades at the present time who are not 
organized. Under such conditions they are at the mercy of their employers and must 
accept wages and working conditions as they may choose to give whether they are good 
or bad—and without organization they are usually the latter. 


These standards among the unorganized, sooner or later effect the wages and con- 
ditions of the organized, therefore it is to the interest of our members to have all those 
who are eligible and working at our trades to come in under the protection of .our or- 
ganization; and no doubt they will aid in this organizing work to the extent of their 
ability and opportunity. This, too, is a propitious time as the A. F. of L. is inaugurat- 
ing a general campaign of agitation and organization. 


CONTRACTORS WOULD ABOLISH DAYS WORK ON GOVERNMENT 
WORK. 


The Associated General Contractors of America met in Dallas, Texas, last month, 
and announced their intention of making war on the day labor method of doing public 
work in general, and the United States government in particular, which they charac- 
terized as “the largest contractor in the world.” 


They claim the taxpayers are losing a half billion dollars a year through the day 
labor method instead of the competitive bidding; and incidentally they mentioned the 
fact that it.“is driving private enterprise out of business.” The fact that the tax- 
payers “are losing money” does not bother the contractors near so much as the fact 
that they are not getting a good slice of the money spent. 

The experiences of the past, in city, state and national governments, has demon- 
strated that where public work is done by contract it is generally either excessive in 
cost, the work skempt, or inferior material used; while on the other hand when done 
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by day labor, it does not cost any more, if as much, better wages and conditions are 
given to labor and a better job is obtained. In the matter of building war ships for the 
Navy it has been conclusively shown in the past that the Navy Yards can build ships 
cheaper than the contractors, or at least they have done so, and when completed the 
ships built in Navy Yards are in a better shape than contract built ships and need 
much less repairs for a long time after being put in commission. 


Therefore, it would seem the contractors would have to advance some other reason 
for contracting public work other than that of economy. 


YOUNG BOB LAFOLLETTE VICTORIOUS AT THE POLLS. 


The special election held in Wisconsin to choose a successor to the late lamented 
Senator LaFollette, resulted in an overwhelming victory for Young Bob, and he was 
elected by a plurality of more than 150,000. The reactionaries and standpatters fought 
desperately but futilely to encompass his defeat. In this they were joined by the ad- 
ministration, but without effect. Therefore Robert LaFollette, Jr., succeeds his father 
as United States Senator. He will not be a stranger there as he served for a long time 
as secretary to his father and is no doubt fully informed as to the duties before him. 
It is also quite sure that the policies pursued by his father will be continued by his son, 
and he will be-a thorn in the hide of special interests. 


WINS A VALUABLE PRIZE IN A GUESSING CONTEST. 


Brother Nick Otto, Secretary of Lodge 81, Springfield, Ill., was the fortunate win- 
ner of a new Jewett sedan auto valued at $1,000.00, which he won in a guessing con-: 
test. It seems the Carhartt Overall Company inaugurated a guessing contest some 
time ago, based on the number of votes cast for the successful candidate for President 
last fall, and Brother Otto won second prize. 


Mr. Hamilton Carhartt, President of the Carhartt Overall Co., appeared by invita- 
tion before the recent Convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, which met in Detroit, and made an address reciting the liberal policy and 
treatment of their employes. This Company, we believe, has always been fair in its 
treatment of employes and friendly to organized labor. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS REACH AN AGREEMENT OF PEACE 
AND CONCORD. 


Representatives of all of the nations of Hurope, except Russia, held a meeting at 
Locarno, Switzerland, recently, and amicably reached agreements which should secure 
the peace and welfare of the people of Hurope for a long period of time. All differences 
hereafter arising are to be settled by arbitration and peaceable means. This will result 
later in France, England and Belgium withdrawing their armed forces from Germany, 
and we hope inspire a spirit of peace and concord among these former waring nations, 
so that their people may rebuild their shattered homes and fortunes, and raise civili- 
zation there to even a higher plane than before the world’s greatest tragedy—the 
world war. 

Russia did not join in this settlement, those in control of the government there 
seemingly were not willing to reach an understanding and help to secure the peace of 
the world on the present status of things; nothing short of a revolution overthrowing 
governments and society as they exist, and the establishment of “dictatorships of the 
proletariat” would meet their views. The dictators of the past have been the scourges 
and oppressors of humanity; and dictators that might be set up under any guise or 
auspices, to hold despotic sway over a nation of people would mean slavery, ruin, de- 
cay and suffering. 

Let us hope that the treaties of concord recently arranged will be ratified by all 
the signatory powers and that peace, happiness and prosperity will come to all the 
people of Europe, as well as the rest of the entire world. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS STRIKE STILL IN EFFECT, | 


Notwithstanding the fact that more than 150,000 miners have been on strike since 
the first of September, which resulted in closing practically all of the anthracite coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, which furnishes fuel to the Atlantic and New England states, 
very little, if any, mention is made of this fact by the daily papers. 

Winter is fast approaching in the territory.depending on the coal furnished by these 
mines for fuel, if the supply is cut off millions of people must suffer; other substitutes 
will have to be resorted to and no doubt a greater expense incurred, all because the 
mine operators refused to renew an agreement with the miners. They have shown an 
indifference all along both as to the miners and consumers welfare; having a monopoly 
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and hundreds of millions of accumulated wealth, they think both have to be content 
with what they desire to give on the one hand and the price they wish to charge on 
the other. 

These barons have sufficient influence to muzzle the daily press, and inaugurated 
a campaign of silence, evidently with the hope of starving the miners into submission 
to their will, but so far the miners are showing an unbroken front, and if this is their 
purpose, apparently they will have a long wait coming. In the meantime public needs 
and sentiment will likely force the operators to change their attitude. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The maxim that “honesty is the best policy,” is one which, perhaps, no one ever 
habitually guided by in practice. An honest man is always before it, and a knave 
is generally behind it—Whately. 


Time of general calamity and confusion have ever been productive of the greatest 
minds. The purest ore is produced from the hottest furnace, and the brightest thunder- 
bolt is elicited from the darkest storm.—Colton. 


Earnestness is the cause of patience; it gives endurance, overcomes pain, strength- 
ens weakness, braves danger, sustains hope, makes light of difficulties, and lessens 
the sense of weariness in overcoming them.—Bovee. 


It is not so much the being exempt from faults as the having overcome them that 
is an advantage to us; it being with the follies of the mind as with weeds of a field, 
which, if destroyed and consumed upon the place where they grow, enrich and improve 
it more than if none had ever sprung there.—Swift. 


Equality is deemed by many a mere speculative chimera, which can never be re- 
duced to practice, but if the abuse is inevitable, does it follow that we ought not to try 
at least to mitigate it? It is precisely because the force of things tends always to de- 
stroy equality that the force of the legislature must always tend to maintain it.—Rous- 
seau. 


Every man has two educations—that which is given him, and the other, that which 
he gives himself. Of the two kinds, the latter is by far the most valuable. Indeed, 
all that is most worthy in a man, he must work out and conquer for himself. It is that 
that constitutes our real and best nourishment. What we are merely taught seldom 
nourishes the mind like that which we teach ourselves.—Richter. 


The principle of deduction is that things which agree with the same thing agrees 
with one another. The principle of induction is, that in the same circumstances and 
in the same substances, from the same causes the same effects will follow. The mathe- 
matical and metaphysical sciences are founded on deduction; the physical sciences 
rest on induction.—Fleming. 


That all these distances, motions and quantities of matter should be so accurately 
and harmoniously adjusted in this great variety of our system, is above the fortuitous 
hits of blind material causes, and must certainly flow from that eternal fountain of 
wisdom.—Bentley. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston Texas. Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 


(Strike on.) Melivain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- fair.) ; , 
fair.)) GE wh tre Peg peer nya gas. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 
rac fo) ‘ i 
pase cee tga creas gee La. (Untair.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
c. Cc. Elmer_ Tank _& Boiler Works, New (Unfair.) | 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) _ 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) ; Red_Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.)_ Moines, Ia. _(Unfair.) 
WwW. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry & Boiler Des_ Moines. Electric Power Plant, Des 
Works, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. — 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER MAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS 
AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. 


Death and Disability Benefit Department 
504 Brotherhood Building 
Kansas City, Kansas, October 19, 1925 


TO THE MEMBERS OF ALL SUBORDINATE LODGES AND THE MEMBERSHIP 
EVERYWHERE, AND ALSO THE WIVES AND CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES OF MEMBERS 

GREETING: 

During the Fourteenth Consolidated Convention, which convened at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, Monday, September 14, 1925, the question of an adequate 
Death Benefit plan was submitted to the convention in a supplementary report of the 
Executive Council, for consideration of the delegates to the convention in lieu of our 
old death and disability law as set out in Article XII of the International Lodge Con- 
stitution. After two full days discussion of the plan in all of its details, the convention 
adopted the following plan providing for uniform insurance to cover all members in 
good standing in the International Brotherhood. 


Following Is the Plan of Death Benefit Reinsurance. 


The International Brotherhood provided for death benefits to all members in good 
standing between the ages of sixteen years and ninety years, inclusive, without medical 
examination of any sort regardless of present physical condition or occupation, and 
issued a death benefit coverage for a uniform amount of One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000.00) on each life, at a cost of One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) per member 
per month per thousand. 

If, however, death occurred as a result of an accident, at or away from occupation, 
this insurance carried a double indemnity feature, which paid the member double the 
amount, or the sum of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) for accidental death. 


Death Benefit Premiums—How Paid. 


All members of this Brotherohod are required to pay to the Secretary of their Sub- 
ordinate Lodge, in addition to their regular monthly dues, One Dollar and Thirty Cents 
($1.30) per month as insurance premium for payment of the One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000.00) life insurance. As the insurance premiums must always be paid by the 
International Brotherhood to the Reinsurance Company in advance, it is important that 
all insurance premiums which fall due November ist, should be paid on or before No- 
vember 30th, 1925, but must be paid not later than December 31, 1925. 

Beginning with the first day of November, 1925, all members will be furnished a 
proper receipt, showing payment of insurance premium. The month of November is 
mentioned for. the reason that the International Brotherhood has taken care of the 
premium out of its funds, for all members in good standing for the month of October, 
1925, free of cost to the membership. 


Effective Date—Method of Payment. 


The above death, accidental indemnity, total and permanent disability benefits and 
double indemnity feature reinsurance went into full force and effect as of September 
26, 1925, 12:00 o’clock noon, central standard time, and covered every member of the 
International Brotherhood in good standing as shown by the International Secretary- 
Treasurer’s records on that date. 


NOW, BROTHERS, HERH’S WHAT HAPPENED. 


1. Brother John O’Neal, Card No. 36598, Local 199, City of Horton, State of Kansas, 
died at 11:00 p. m. September 26, 1925, and he died on the same day that the benefits 
went into effect and he was suffering with general paralysis for a priod of two and 
one-half years. His mother received a check from the Insurance Company of One Thou- 
sand ($1,000.00) Dollars, five minutes after the Proof of Death Claim had been received 
and approved at the office of the International Secretary-Treasurer at the headquarters 
of the International Brotherhood. It cost the International Brotherhood just exactly 
the sum of One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) to protect Brother O’Neil’s mother for 
the sum of One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dollars. 

THEN, ON SEPTEMBER 28TH, EXACTLY TWO DAYS LATER, WE HAVE AN- 
OTHER CASE. 

2. Brother Timothy Trahey, Card No. 102534, Local No. 6, City of San Francisco, 
State of California, whose age was sixty years, died of an accident in which he fell 
down an elevator shaft and punctured his lungs. Because he died of an accident, his 
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The above shows checks paid to families of members who have died since insur- 
ance went into effect, one for double indemnity for accidental death. Three other 
claims have since been paid but for want of space and lateness in getting copy, 
checks could not be reproduced. 
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daughter received from the Insurance Company, the sum of Two Thousand ($2,000.00) 
Dollars, or Double Indemnity, five minutes after the claim was presented. It cost the 
International Brotherhood just exactly One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) to protect 
the daughter of Brother Trahey and provide the sum of Two Thousand ($2,000.00) 


Dollars. 
THEN, ON OCTOBER 2, 1925, WE HAVE ANOTHER CASE. 


3. Brother William Layman, Local No. 505, Card No. 10858, City of Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada, died of cerebral hemorrhage. His age was fifty-five years, and it cost 
the International Brotherhood just exactly One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) to pro- 
vide the sum of One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dollars for Brother Layman’s widow. 


THEN, HERE IS ANOTHER CASE. 


4, On October 5th, 1925, Brother H. Robidoux, Card No. 29208, Local No. 134, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, whose age was thirty-four years, died of acute pneumonia, and 
it cost the International Brotherhood just exactly One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) 
to provide the sum of One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dollars for Brother Robidoux’ widow. 


THEN, HERE IS ANOTHER CASE. 


5. On October 8th, 1925, Brother J. D. Hildebrandt, Card No. 149667, Local No. 
213, Logansport, Ind., whose age was fifty-two years, died of chronic nephritis, and it 
cost the International Brotherhood just exactly One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) to 
provide the sum of One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dollars for Brother Hildebrandt’s son. 


THEN, HERE IS ANOTHER CASE. 


6. On October 12th, 1925, Brother Claud H. Proctor, Card No. 200591, Local No. 
99, City of Newark, State of Ohio, whose age was fifty years, died of acute phosphorous 
poisoning, and it cost the International Brotherhood just exactly One Dollar and Thirty 
Cents ($1.30) to provide the sum of One Thousand ($1,000.00) Dollars for Brother Proc- 
tor’s widow. 

We are printing in this circular copies of checks issued by the International Broth- 
erhood in payment of these claims which are self explanatory. We are bringing all 
these facts to the attention of every one of our members in the United States and 
Canada and to their wives and mothers and dependents so that the member and his 
enire family will understand just what this form of death benefit means to them. Our 
International Officers and our entire Executive Council spent many months. working 
out this plan and the prompt payment of the claims and the low cost of the benefits 
speak for themselves. You will notice that all benefits are paid immediately. There 
is no waiting period of any sort. The benefits are not graded over a period of months 
or years. There is no red tape. There is no medical examination of any sort. The 
plan itself is absolutely sound. Our contract is with a legal reserve life reinsurance 
company under the strict supervision of the insurance department in the state in which 
it is incorporated. 'Fhis is not an assessment proposition. Neither is it a fraternal 
proposition. Neither will the member be asked by the International Brotherhood to 
at any future time pay more than the $1.30 per month for the death benefit of $1,000.00. 


IF THE WIFE OF EVERY MEMBER KNEW WHAT THE WIDOW KNOWS, NOT 
A SINGLE HOME WOULD BE WITHOUT THIS PROTECTION. 


We all know that death is certain. Here is what this protection means. It pro- 
vides a decent burial for the member. It prevents the separation of the mother and 
the children in the event of the death of the bread winner. In many cases, it keeps a 
child out of a public institution and the money left to the widow helps to educate the 
children and to properly provide for the widow until such a time as the children grow 
up to an age where they-can learn a trade and take care of themselves. The proceeds 
of death benefit insurance in any community in the civilized world has a tendency at all 
times to help your loved ones and dependents and tide them over their grief and mis- 
fortune. 


That is why our International Officers and our Executive Council are urging every 
one of our members and the officers of all subordinate lodges to enroll the entire mem- 
bership One Hundred Per Cent on the uniform plan, and to see that every member’s 
insurance premium amounting to the sum of One Dollar and Thirty Cents ($1.30) per 
month for all these benefits as enumerated in this circular is promptly paid on the first 
of November, 1925, and on the first day of every month thereafter, so that we can 
promptly pay our premiums for these benefits direct to the Reinsurance Company as 
they fall due from month to month. 


In addition to the Uniform Plan of Death Benefits, the International Brotherhood 
has adopted a Voluntary Plan of Death Benefits for the member and his wife and 
children, by which the member can enroll himself and family for additional benefits 
from a minimum of One Hundred ($100.00) Dollars to a maximum of Two Thousand 
($2,000.00) Dollars on each life at a cost to the member of One Dollar and Fifty-six 
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Cents ($1.56) per year, payable quarterly, semi-annually, or annually in advance for — 
every One Hundred ($100.00) Dollars of Death Benefit desired. 


Applications for the member and his family have been forwarded in sufficient 
quantities to all Local Secretaries and a member can receive from the Local Secretary 
separate applications for himself, and his family, as many as he needs, and after he 
fills out this application, and signs same, and mentions the amount of benefit he wants, 
and the application is witnessed by the Local Secretary, the member must pay the 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual premium in advance and forward same with the ap- 
plication direct to the headquarters of the International Brotherhood, 504 Brotherhood 
Building, Kansas City, Kansas, to Joe Flynn, International Secretary-Treasurer, and 
after his application properly filled out and witnessed, is received, accompanied by the 
quarterly, semiannual or annual premium in advance by the International Secretary- 
Treasurer, a proper receipt will immediately be forwarded, accompanied by a registra- 
tion card showing the full name of the member, the amount of benefit the member has 
enrolled for, the name, number and location of his local and full name of his beneficiary. 


In order to avoid any misunderstandings, we are notifying the member and his 
family who may enroll that any application received at International Headquarters 
after the first day of any month, will not be in benefit until the 15th day of that month. 
And any application received after the fifteenth day of the month at International 
Headquarters will not be in benefit until the first day of the following month. This 
procedure is necessary to prevent the International Secretary-Treasurer from being 
swamped and to avoid confusion and to give the Brotherhood a chance and the Com- 
pany a chance to properly register every application received. 


We have, on the Voluntary Plan, many appiications coming in from all over the 
country and the response from our membership is very encouraging. We are quoting 
the cost for these benefits on the Voluntary Plan: 

The cost of such benefit will be as follows, payable quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually in advance: - 


10 for $ 100.00 


Age to 55, death benefit a sum of $ 1.56 per year 
Age 10: to 55, for 200.00 death benefit a sum of 3.12 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for 300.00 death benefit a sum of 4.68 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for 400.00 death benefit a sum of 6.24 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for - 500.00 death benefit a sum of 7.80 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for 600.00 death benefit a sum of 9.36 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for 700.00 death benefit a sum of 10.92 per year é 
Age 10 to 55, for 800.00 death benefit a sum of 12.48 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for $00.00 death benefit a sum of 14.04 per year 
Age 10 to 55, for 1,000.00 death benefit a sum of 16.60 per year 


No member whose age at the time of enrollment exceeds fifty-five (55) years is 
eligible for an additional death benefit. 


This entire article will be reproduced and published in the next issue of our Journal, 
and we are requesting every one of our members to fully discuss the plan at every 
meeting. We are confident that every one of our members and every one of our of- 
ficers will cooperate fully at all times and assist in every way possible to make our 
Death and Disability Benefit Department a tremendous success. 

If a Secretary or a member should desire any further information or applications 
for himself and family on the Voluntary Plan, please commuincate at once with Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer, Joe Flynn, 504 Brotherhood Building, Kansas City, Kansas, 
and all information will be cheerfully furnished. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. A. FRANKLIN, 
International President. — 
JOE FLYNN, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Portsmouth, Va., October, 1925. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

A brief. report for our Official Journal, 
on industrial conditions at Portsmouth and 
Norfolk, Va., as also the shipyard city 
(Newport News), located near Hampton 
Roads, the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, 


where freight and passenger steamers come 
and go to southern and eastern ports, also 
in close touch by rail to all.principal cities 
south, east and west; in fact, Hampton 
Roads and Norfolk, Va., is the gateway of 
commerce to Europe, including Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Savannah, Ga.; Washington, D. 
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C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York and Bos- 
ton. 

Portsmouth, Norfolk and Newport News 
have trades and labor councils, also local 
metal trades. councils, but not as active as 
they should be in the interest of the labor 
movement in this section. Nevertheless, 
there is a greater activity by organized la- 
bor in an effort to increase the membership 
of the various locals affiliated so as to re- 
gain their one time prestige the labor 
movement had before the World War, and 
look forward with absolute confidence that 
from now on that organized labor will take 
its proper course and proper place as the 
prime factor~in the industrial life of the na- 
tion, as the workers must surely realize, and 
from recent bitter experience that without 
organization they are helpless in dealing 
with a well oiled combination whose object 
is to control the men and women workers 
of our country on the industrial and political 
field, can they continue their slavish work 
and vicious propaganda to destroy organ- 
ized labor? Not if the workers meet the 
issue as real Americans should by a trades 
union business organization whose object is 
protection of their homes and families in a 
land that the best blood of America was 
shed at home and abroad to make possible, 
and permit me to warn the men and women 
of our country who toil for a daily wage 
that from now on let us organize, educate 
along trades union lines, and when we do 
so the so-called company unions will vanish 
into the scrapheap of oblivion where every 
such slavish institution rightfully belongs, 
as no real tried and true American can ever 
tolerate company unions or be a party to 
them, as freedom of action and ‘association 
is the one great fundamental of constitu- 
tional and industrial government and must 
not perish in Uncle Sam’s dominions, and 
cannot when we organize and educate, for 
education means power either from an in- 
dustrial or political viewpoint. It is also 
a sound business proposition, as it rights 
wrongs and makes justice possible, as well 
as the only safe remedy to correct rank 
abuses now in many sections of our coun- 
try. 

Richmond, Va., has a fairly active labor 
movement and affiliated with its trades and 
labor council are a number of local organ- 
izations, which take an active interest not 
only in the labor movement of their city, 
but the general movement of the state and 
nation. It also has a splendid labor temple 
situated in the very heart of the city and 
elose to Union Station and hotels. Brother 
Carlisle, late delegate to the fourteenth 
consolidated convention of the International 
Brotherhood, represented Lodge 170 of 
Richmond, Va., and has been a member of 
it for many years. 


Lodge 55 of Newport News, Va., in the 
years gone by was a very prominent lodge 
of the Brotherhood and had a large mem- 
bership, but something occurred in that 
lodge some years ago and it hasn’t yet fully 
recovered from the effects of it. However, 
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Lodge 55 had a delegate at our late con- 
vention and expects a successful drive for 
an increased membership of Lodge 55 in 
the near future, as the shipyard seems to 
be pretty busy and a large force of Boiler 
Makers and Ship Builders is employed as 
well as mechanics of all crafts. 


The Norfolk Navy Yard is working a pret- 
ty good gang of Boiler Makers and Ship- 
fitters on the Battle Ship Texas, and later 
on will make general repairs on the Battle 
Ship New York, and will require quite some 
time to finish the needed repairs on both 
mentioned battle ships, as well as necessary 
repairs to several torpedo destroyers. How- 
ever, regardless of all the repairs at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Boiler Makers have 
been discharged and furloughed, due, we 
are told, to the lack of sufficient funds to 
keep the force required steadily employed. 
Nevertheless, we hope that in the near fu- 
ture that the necessary ‘funds will be avail- 
able for even a much larger force of Boiler 
Makers and Ship Builders than now em- 
ployed, as the continued high cost of living 
to employes having families depending on 
them puts them up against a rather stiff 
proposition, even when steadily at work. 


Many of the active members of Lodge 57 
have advocated aU. S. Naval District of 
Boiler Makers and Helpers employed in 
government navy yards and are strongly in 
favor of a delegate meeting in the near fu- 
ture at Washington, D. C., or Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the purpose of organizing such 
a district, as the members of Lodge 57 at 
this time regard an organization as an ab- 
solute necessity to cope with a situation 
that all Boiler Makers and Helpers em- 
ployed in government navy yards are up 
against, due to the policy of our government 
relative to rigid economy, not on overhead 
charges that could be eliminated at a con- 
siderable saving of the operating expense 
of repairing war ships, and further Lodge 
57 would like to hear from other navy 
yards lodges on the matter of organizing a 
naval district, and trust the various lodges 
of the International Brotherhood in govy- 
ernment navy yards will promptly act in 
accordance with the request of Lodge 57; 
either by communication to the secretary 
or the columns of our official Journal. 


In concluding this report I desire to ex- 
press my opinion relative to the late Inter- 
national Consolidated Convention, held at 
Kansas City, Mo., at the Baltimore Hotel, 
with two hundred and thirty-two delegates 
in attendance, and I must say the writer 
has attended many conventions of our 
Brotherhood, but the Fourteenth Consoli- 
dated Convention was the most construc- 
tive in legislation that has ever occurred. in 
our organization’s history, as well as almost 
absolute unity on the part of the delegates 
in handling the many difficult problems 
that came before the convention to adjust 
in the interest of the membership they rep- 
resented, and lest I forget, I can say and 
with considerable pride that the delegates 
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to our late convention, most of them were 
able debaters on the several complicated 
and very important industrial propositions 


that came before the late convention, that 


were solved by the delegates who came to 
the convention for one purpose only, name- 
ly, to build up and make as nearly perfect 
as possible the International Brotherhood 
and the constitution thereof, and further, I 
am almost confident that the legislation 
enacted will,-with the approval of our en- 
tire membership of the International Broth- 
erhood, mark an advanced step to final suc- 
cess, as the group insurance and other nec- 
essary legislation that was adopted by the 
delegates in convention was a move in the 
right direction. Therefore, the late conven- 
tion was a successful one and I have no 
hesitation whatever in believing that our 
entire membership will deal intelligently 
with the legislation enacted, so as to pro- 
tect our future as an organization and 
place behind us another milestone, known 
and recognized as the guide to success in 
the path of organized labor’s struggle for 
human rights and industrial liberty. 


For our economic condition presents to 
us many new and complex problems now 
in evidence and new ones opening up be- 
fore the men and women toilers of our coun- 
try that requires the keenest efforts on the 
part of the members of the International 
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Brotherhood, and upon ourselves by unity 
of thought and action lies the future safety 
and recognition of our organization, so we 
may be in a position to stand four-square 
for the protection of our manhood, our 
homes and those depending on us from all 
forms of injustice, by and through their 
trade union efforts in combating the as- 
sociated interests of unfair employers. Nev- 
ertheless, we have no cause for alarm, pro- 
viding we are wise to the real situation, 
for workers in this day and time as indi- 
viduals is like a ship without a rudder and 
at the mercy of the sea in a storm, and for 
that reason and without fear of successful ° 
contradiction and in the face of slanderous 
charges and dirty insinuations by the 
enemies of our legitimate movement, that 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America will go on and on, increasing in 
power and prestige and doing business 
when our enemies are gone and forgotten 
in the great beyond, known as _ oblivion, 
from whence no traveler ever returns. 

With best wishes for future success, as 
well as kindest and fraternal regards to 
the membership of the International Broth- 
erhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 


Yours truly and fraternally, Thos. Nolan, 
ToVeB3 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
(Period of September 15th, 1925, to October 15th, 1925, inclusive.) 


At the conclusion of my last report, which 
was on September 15, 1925, our International 
Grand Lodge Convention was being held at 

Kansas City, Mo. 

' There were many matters of importance 
to the future welfare of our organization 
brought before the convention by the dif- 
ferent delegates, and while there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to what was the best 
solution for them, they were aired out by 
the delegates and -a conclusion arrived at 
that, in my opinion, will mean much to the 
future success of our Brotherhood. 


The most important matter that received 
the consideration of the delegates was that 
of adopting a new set of insurance laws, 
which was done after a lengthy discussion 
lasting for two days. I will not attempt 
here to dwell upon the insurance laws as 
adopted as full and complete information 
has been given* to our membership through 
the columns of our monthly Journal and in 
a circular issued by President Franklin and 
International Secretary-Treasurer Brother 
Joe Flynn which gives to the membership 
all the details in connection with our new 
insurance laws. It is my honest opinion 
that the action taken by our convention 
relative to the insurance was the most pro- 
gressive step taken by our Brotherhood dur- 
ing the twenty-one years that I have been a 
member, and with no age limit or physical 
examination required, I feel sure that many 


of our members who have fell away from 
the organization will again become affili- 
ated in order to secure the benefits of our 
insurance as well as the betterment of their 
wages and working conditions. 

Another important matter that was passed 
upon by the delegates was that of subscribing 
for our weekly newspaper called “Labor,” 
published at Washington, D. C., on our en- 
tire membership. In accordance with the 
action taken by the delegates, “Labor” will 
go into the homes of every member and the 
Grand Lodge will pay 75 cents per year on 
each member in good standing in order that 
they will get this paper. If our members 
will read “Labor” and get the facts there is 
no question in my mind that they will be 
in a position to vote right on election day. 
Our members should turn their address in 
to their local secretary in order that the 
secretary can in turn forward same to the 
Grand Lodge so your names will be placed 
on the mailing list. If you do not receive 
your Journal and ‘“‘Labor” it is because your 
name is not on the mailing list at Grand . 
Lodge Headquarters. 


There are a number of other changes in 
our Laws that will appear in the new Con- 
stitution, which is now in the hands of the 
printer and will be distributed as soon as 
possible. Each member will receive a copy 
of the new Constitution and it is his duty 
to familiarize himself with same in order 
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that he will be in a position to know what 
is expected of him as a member of the 
Brotherhood. : 

After the adjournment of our convention 


the International Executive Council went ~ 


into session to handle a number of matters 
that were referred to them by the convention 
and I remained in Kansas City at Headquar- 
ters until October 7th. 


On the evening of October 7th I left 
Kansas City for Peru, Ill., to investigate a 
complaint President Franklin had received 
from one of our members in regard to the 
Structural Iron Workers erecting two stacks 
for the Peru City Light and Power Com- 
pany. 

I arrived in Peru on the morning of 
October 8th and made an immediate investi- 
gation of the complaint and found that the 
Tron Workers had started to erect the stacks 
and were doing work on stokers that be- 
longed to our organization in accordance 
with the agreement that has been in effect 
between the two organizations since 1910. 


I had a conference with the business agent 
of the Iron Workers and pointed out to him 
that the agreement gives the members of our 
organization all stack work in and around 
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power plants having no connection with 
office buildings and hotels. In the face of 
the agreement being very clear as to who 
the work belonged to, the Iron Workers de- 
clined to come off of the job and comply 
with the agreement. There being no local 
of our Brotherhood in Peru, I wired Presi- 
dent Franklin all the facts in this case and 
was advised that he had taken the matter 
up with the president of the Iron Workers’ 
organization. 

Under date of October 13th I received a 
telegram from International Headquarters 
to go to Davenport, la., and endeavor to 
adjust a dispute that had arisen there be- 
tween the contract shop owners. I have just 
arrived in, Davenport and will cover matters 
in connection with controversy here in my 
next month’s report to the Journal. 

In conclusion will say that being elected 
one of your Vice-Presidents at our recent 
Gonvention, it will be my purpose to do 
everything in my power to assist our mem-. 
bers wherever I am at in building up our 
organization. 

With best wishes and kindest regards to 
all, I remain, sincerely and _ fraternally 
yours, C. A. McDonald, International Vice- 
President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NORTON. 


Butte, Montana, Oct, 15, 1925. 
September 26th to October 15th, inclusive. 


September 26th to October 8rd, was at 
headquarters attending a meeting of the 
Executive Council.’ Then left for Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, to visit my home local, 
Lodge No. 136—and to make my report as 
their delegate to the Fourteenth Consoli- 


dated Convention of our International Broth-. 


erhood. 

October 6th, left for Denver where upon 
request of the secretary of Lodge No. 179, 
an audit of their books for the third quarter 
of 1925 was made, and found correct and in 
good shape. While in Denver, I had the 
pleasure of meeting with the members of 
Lodge No. 179, also visited some of the con- 


tract shops in company with Business Agent 
Brother H. C. Klein and we secured one re- 
instatement fee. Conditions of employment 
in this district is very slack-at present and 
traveling members visiting Denver should 
get in touch with Brother Klein, address 1619 


‘South Grant Street, phone South 8122M. 


October 10th, I left Denver for Butte, Mon- 
tana, where I am at the present time, as- 
sisting the officers and members of Lodge 
No. 130 with matters in connection with 


-the affairs of their local Lodge. 


Trusting this brief report will be of inter- 
est to the members, I am with very best 
wishes, ; 

Yours fraternally, 
H. J. NORTON, z 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT AND 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTIONS. 


To the Officers and Members of 
all Subordinate Lodges: 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


We, your representatives to the Metal 
‘Trades Department and American Federa- 
tion of Labor Conventions, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 


We regret to state that our International 
President J. A. Franklin, was unable to 
attend the convention on account of the 
many important matters that had to be 
acted upon at the adjournment of our own 
convention. We also regret to state that 


our other delegate Brother Dohney, immedi- 
ately upon the adjournment of our own con- 
vention, was compelled to go to a hospital in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and glad to report at 
this time that he is improving rapidly. 
We arrived in Atlantic City on Tuesday 
evening, September 29th. Convention opened 
on Wednesday morning. President O’Con- 
nell submitted his report for the past year, 
and it has proven beyond a doubt that with- 
out an organization such as the Metal 
Trades Department, thousands of men in 
the metal trades industry would have no 
representation before many boards in Wash- 
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ington to which our membership has many 
times to appeal. It is remarkable how large 
and enthusiastic the convention was, when 
we consider what the metal trades organi- 
zations have gone through. There were 
hundreds of thousands of our men put out 
of employment soon after the World War, 
and then came along the railroad strike of 
July ist, 1922, when practically 98 per cent 
of our membership was involved in that 
strike. 


It is considered now by the entire labor 
movement that the fight by the railroad 
strikers has saved the entire labor move- 
ment of this country. This is the unanimous 
opinion of every international organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. ; . 


We presented three resolutions before the 
Metal Trades Department as instructed by 
our ‘convention and by our Executive Coun- 
cil. Resolution No. 1 onthe controversy 
between our organization and the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers. When this reso- 
lution was considered by the Resolution 
Committee, International President Morrin 
of the Iron Workers stated to your repre- 
sentatives and to the committee that if the 
resolution was withdrawn that he would 
meet with our International Officers within 
a period of thirty days for the purpose of 
straightening out all matters in dispute. It 
is the wish of your representatives that this 
conference will work for the interest of 
both organizations, as we fully realize there 
is no time for two organizations to be fight- 
ing each other. It is the policy of the labor 
movement that all organizations should 
fight together to get better conditions for 
the men and women that we represent. The 
President of the Metal Trades Department 
will call the above conference. 


-We also introduced and had adopted our 
resolution protesting against the repeal of 
section 466 of the tariff act of 1922, which 
means that all American ships repaired in 
foreign ports shall not be compelled to pay 
any tariff to our government. If our Ameri- 
can ship owners are successful in the repeal 
of this section it,means that all American 
ships hereafter will be repaired in foreign 
ports. We, therefore, request every local 
of our International Brotherhood to com- 
municate with their senators and congress- 
men, asking them to oppose the repeal of 
this section. 


We also introduced and had adopted a 
resolution dealing with the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, where members of unions affiliated 
with the Metal Trades Department act in 
conjunction on committees with other men 
who are not members of any organization. 

All the present officers of the Metal 
Trades Department were again reelected. 

_ On Monday morning, October 5th, the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
opened at Atlantic City, N. J. Convention 
was addressed that morning by a represen- 


tative of the mayor of Atlantic City, and by 
State Senator Mr. Emerson L. Richards, and 
by the representatives of the local labor | 
movement. There were 389 delegates repre- 
senting national, state and federal unions. 
It was the most successful convention ‘that 
has ever been held by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


We had fraternal delegates from Ger- 
many, the British Trades Union Congress, 
the Mexican Federation of Labor, Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, Porto Rico and 
the Irish Trades Union Congress. 


One of the representatives of the British 
Trades Union Congress, Mr. A. A. Purcell, 
who is a member of the British Parliament, 
addressed our convention and asked for the 
support of the American Federation of Labor 
for Soviet Russia. Upon the completion of 
all addresses of fraternal delegates, Presi- 
dent Wm. Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, addressed the convention, and in 
the opinion of your representatives spoke 
the sentiment of every trades-unionist in 
America, and we feel at this time that a 
part of his address should be made a part 
of our report: 


“T want to be frank and kindly in all I 
say, but we in America know something 
about the teachings of communism. anid the 
control the Communist Party exercises over 
the so-called Russian Internationale. We 
know that here in America that influence 
emanating from Moscow is seeking, as it 
has always sought, not to cooperate with us 
but to capture, and control us. They are 
frank in their declaration, they call the 
officers and the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor ‘fakers, 
crooks and scabs.’ They declare frankly 
that they do not believe in collective bar- 
gaining; they call collective bargaining class 
collaboration. They do not see in any strike 
an opportunity to increase wages, to shorten 
hours, to improve the conditions of employ- 
ment of the workers, but they see in every 
strike an opportunity to promote revolution. 
They assert that revolution is the only way 
the dictatorship of the proletariat can be 
established and our. republic overthrown. 


“Well, the working people of America are 
very hard-headed, experienced people; they 
are not easily led by these strange utter- 
ances; they demand something substantial, 
and the American labor movement cannot 
satisfy the workers in America by telling 
them that they must wait for the enjoyment 
of economic rights, for the enjoyment of a ~* 
high standard of life until a revolution 
occurs and this government is overthrown. 


“There is no revolution in sight, and if the 
working men here were compelled to wait 
until a revolution occurred in America we 
would starve to death and be buried so deep 
they would never know we had lived. 


“The Trade Union Educational League here 
in America, which is the creature of the 
Communist Party, controlled and directed by 
a man who at one time was active in the 
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trades union movement, frankly announces 
that its policy is to bore within the labor 
movement, to destroy it and substitute for 
our philosophy the philosophy of Commun- 
ism. We are not ready to accept that, and 
we wish that our friend who has so kindly 
advised us and has offered us such frank 
suggestion might take back to the Russian 
Red Internationale this message, that the 
American Labor Movement will not affiliate 
with an organization that preaches that doc- 
trine or stands for that philosophy.” 


There were many resolutions introduced, 
many of an educational nature, and almost 
all of them for the. benefit of the labor 
movement. However, there were some reso- 
lutions introduced by those who desire to 
destroy the labor movement: namely, for 
the creation of the One Big Union, and also 
for the recognition of Soviet Russia, We, 
your delegates, believe that the Russian peo- 
ple have a perfect right to any form of 
government that they desire; but we do 
protest and deny their right to put upon 
the trade-unionists of our country the same 
form of government that they now have in 
Russia. 


In the report of the fraternal delegate 


from Mexico, he had much to say upon the 
Russian situation, and stated that the repre- 
sentatives of Russia were proud of the fact 
that they had trade relations with Mexico, 
and one of their chief representatives had 
made the statement, that they—the Rus- 
sians—would be able to use Mexico as a 
base for their operation against the United 
States, to the end that a war would be 
brought about by those two republics. He 
strongly emphasized the fact that the emis- 
saries of Russia, or any other country, 
would never be able to use Mexico as a 
base to destroy any part. of this United 
States. 


There were many jurisdictional disputes 
between international organizations, which 
appeared for a time to occupy.a large por- 
tion of the convention’s time, but through 
the ability of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, almost every dispute 
was settled off the floor of the convention, 
and too much credit cannot be given to 
President Green for bringing to an end that 
controversy between the bricklayers and the 
plasterers, which has gone on for almost a 
year, and has tied up fifty million dollars 
worth of building construction. Those two 
organizations have shaken hands and agreed 
to go along with the plan as outlined by 
_ President Green. 


The controversy that has existed between 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America, the 
International Association of Machinists, the 
International Brotherhood of* Blacksmiths 
and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, all of those controversies were ad- 
justed by each organization signing an 
agreement which was approved of by the 
convention. 


On Monday afternoon, October 12th, the 
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entire session was devoted to the memorial 
exercises of the father of the labor movye- 
ment of America, Samuel Gompers. It 
would be the wish of your representatives if 
space would permit, to present to you every- 
thing that was said upon that occasion. It 
is conceded today by all of those in the labor 
movement and those on the outside that 
Samuel Gompers did more for the toiling 
masses of the world than any other man of 
his time. Mr. M. Zaritsky, representing the 
lady garment workers, the International Fur 
Workers and the Cloth, Hat, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers, presented to the convention 
a marble bust of the late Samuel Gompers. 
It was the most beautiful work that the 
delegates to the convention had ever seen, 
and we will take the liberty to quote just 
a small part of his address. 


“My recollection of Samuel Gompers does 
not date further back than fifteen years ago, 
but it took me less time than that to learn 
to love and admire Samuel Gompers. When 
I was a boy about ten years of age, a school 
boy back in Russia, I knew nothing of the 
great American labor movement or, for that 
matter, any other movement, but then I 
did know of Samuel Gompers. He was con- 
sidered even by the Russian lads as the 
personification of the great ideal of the 
working class.” 

There was one other thing which came to 
the attention of your representatives: a 
statement made by Delegate Walker of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor. He stated 
that quite recently the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association has sent forth the word 
to all their industries that they must not 
operate their factories on full time, for the 
reason that the over production would be 
so great that it would bring about a panic 
in this country. It is the consensus of 
opinion by almost every delegate that the 
labor movement must advocate and put into 
effect a shorter workday, and also for a 
higher wage, in order to maintain the stand- 
ard of living that is necessary to support an 
American family. 

The question of the children working in 
the mills and factories instead of play- 
grounds was discussed at some length, and 
every delegate was asked to work to the 
end that an amendment might be brought 
about to our federal constitution prohibit- 
ing the employment of children in our mills 
and factories. So it behooves each and 
every member of our International Brother- 
hood to do everything within his power that 
each state will ratify that amendment. 


Thursday afternoon, October 15th, was set 
aside for the election of officers for the 
ensuing term. Your representatives are 
proud of the fact that President William 
Green was re-elected as President of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is our 
opinion that there is no more able man in 
the labor movement today. He is absolutely 
honest, sincere and received the greatest 
ovation from every delegate that any man 
ever received from the labor movement, and 
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with your permission we will just quote one 
paragraph of his address to the delegates: 


“And so I accept your commission today, 
happily accept it, and with it and in return 
for the commission which you have trans- 
mitted to me I pledge to you all that I am. 
Here is my life, my body, my brain, my 
mind and my service in your cause.” 

All of the present officers of the American 
Federation of Labor were re-elected. 


In conclusion we feel we would not be 
doing our full duty unless we made mention 
of the strike of the anthracite coal miners. 


Mr. John Lewis, the international presi- 
dent of that organization, addressed the con- 
vention and stated that the 158,000 mine 
workers who went on strike presented seven 
demands to the anthracite coal mine oper- 
ators, to which they absolutely refused to 
discuss or consider, with the result that 
158,000 members of that organization are on 
strike today. He strongly emphasized the 
fact that they were going to remain on 
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strike until the coal barons of this country 
were willing to sit down and discuss with 
him the conditions under which they have 


~to work and the wage they are to receive. 


Many of the people of this country today 
ask the question, “Why didn’t the coal 
miners accept arbitration?’ That same 
question might be asked, “Why didn’t John 
D. Rockefeller accept arbitration in the 
great Colorado fuel strike?’ And also ask, 
“Why that Mr. Gary of the United Steel 
Corporation refused arbitration at the re- 
quest of President Woodrow Wilson?” We 
might ask this question of ourselves, ‘““Would 
the coal barons of our country accept RDI: 
tration to set the price of coal?” 


We again want to thank every member of 
our International Brotherhood who has 
given us the opportunity to be your repre- 
sentative at this convention. Thanking you 
for the many favors you have bestowed upon 
us, we beg to remain, Yours fraternally, M. 
J. McGuire, Chas. F. Scott. 


EXPENDITURES FROM DEATH AND DISABILITY FUND FOR MONTH 
OF SEPTEMBER. 


Name Lodge No. To whom benefit was paid Amount 

BO OUASSEAALIOW 5. ttt. os snabensishems ie sees le Osie ZarleyseW ileir.. csc oe <a hee aera pe OU G 
SrOveLOMe DOWNY «...< aw old ole ne cae oe denen 657 Mrs. Stella _ Brown;. Wifes .o ee 225.00 
SL Ot Greece DONC Ys x ortceterg evevetee Be hehehe 92 Blanee Donley, Mother... ...2..)2%.-.-.4.% 50.00 
BPO ko, OSLELM Cae iroc ees e Wiis Wie alerene 302 Mrs: Anna, Ostermick: Wifes oo... osteo 300.00 
PSV ONNEES TOW Bio acs oicjehes oceyere © oto 5G 4 tele 27 Mrs.:.J. .BrownioWitGeer sc oe Coe 300.00 
Brow TONYVRDAtOM I es 6 a ayels 0 ss ahs B telawen 38 Josie: Datomi,< Wile .o. sek os Societe ee 300.00 
STOP Tse EROGCITO so co 2858 auevscltey leah titer oenehey oat 302 Mrs: Mary Roche, Wife. s: iclaiacinte ce ee 225.00 
Broo ee Mic MLC AGGeN i Se. cl < ee ee oe 165 Margaret Emmons, Guardian ........... 300.00 
Bro. GOs. JONES tales oly fs wlabat egal ene aleue 50 Hattior Jones se ywiter. con ee eerione eee 300.00 
WTO ON SOMLITVAT”, «aie o cts shakel ace « er vber ence 434 Mrs. Nellie Daley, Daughter............. 300.00 
Brow De SneCler™..... ss as. + sae ven ne te 249 J. R. MeNeill, Sec’y: lus Nos 249.50 Pe eee 300.00 
Bros © eCastieberry. Mie Cire aan we 113 Mrs. M. M. KuyKendall, Mother.......... 300.00 
Bro OnIW 2 DOOIGY: ose 6. ee. seis Bene 302 Agness Dooley. Wife. oe eee 300.00 
Ou Goel Paley. 7 aes We, 2's Je tne, o) ota 249 Lora (Lillian? Rraley Wife a. aon. ee 50.00 
BS COMELATLY ONLOLVIS cies te ese tbs oleae 10 MrsessCarl Holman (Sister ce ica one 300.00 
InroO, Glavence EIneerty: Gece oly. en ele 43 Mrs. Idawbline ertyse VW ile ee ee 50.00 
ROCA DCA EMEC 1A THUS Ae. tebe cr. hate ee see MMT soe vie oe owl aienals opelale. Beste cla shake walt Hemtlenocdde $3,650.00 

DISABILITY CLAIMS: je 

[BLOW Ey Gree IPONS! ioe a che aati to oe teeceene 332 Loss“of- eye Ae cee te Sea Sa eee eee ae $200.00 
SLOWER OSS WW CSSOits ee oa) oe Deas Seldon ee 104 LOSS (Of CY.Co recs) <0 slat paki tee 200.00 
EVO aN le SILC so coasieles bi hte eucteie octiate ate 649 TUOSS: Of CY Cre ee oe ee 200.00 
BVO ssG CO AS OCI cp cciierel ties pti s otele) pias erates 7 Oss offhand iue.mees. sak a gt Aoeee De the Mea neene 400.00 
BOs OUM EVs DSLECIIS 6 sro.ccu, clviele ceneaeoee 743 TotahiDisabiityuss.. ois 8 ele ok ee ee 800.00 
attoey lh IDM eptitinin AOI EW EGAN gyn mired ts cp Gignac <5 Seana aR eerie ec Ricn-ire y c ar ein mPa LULU ee $1,800.00 
fLotalmwedthaGlaims baids During Monthwotesept. 1925. ..4 055 Th cain Beil a eitalsteete atuins omicai cee $3,650.00 
otal Misapility, Claims Paid During Monthyot Sept. 1925 ics ono an. oeaboeie upd cl stam ampere aleeee 1,800.00 
ELOLA ee OLAS” aca eae Seen Re Nae NMR SO, 5 ics cabs (atk, ae Men eR ten <p late See os fet oye el ae ce $5,450.00 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir and Brother: Portsmouth, Va. 

The convention is over, and the wonderful 
work it-did along legislative lines was great, 
and something the entire membership should 
be proud of, and the only defective thing 
that we see down this way is the defeat of 
our present Editor of the Journal at the 
convention. 

Brother Casey, I cannot see for the life of 


me, how it came about, as I was and the rest 
of the members of our Brotherhood that I 
came in contact with from time to time, 
were of the opinion that you had done won- 
ders in the way of building up the Journal, 
and were making steady improvements from 
time to time, and I am told that your report 
to the convention was the best ever made 
and met the approval of the delegates. Soa 
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I am at loss for words to express myself, 
how I feel. And how a convention that did 
such grand legislative work for the upbuild- 
ing of our Brotherhood could throw a man 
down that has done such good work in the 
past for the upbuilding of the membership. 


But Brother Casey, no doubt you will feel 
a little setback by the action of the conven- 
tion, but your past efforts will not be in 
vain, and I know that this disappointment 
will make you go after things stronger, in 
the future, for bigger things, and you will 
win. 

So in conclusion Brother Casey, I hope 


you the very best of success in your future 


undertaking, whatever it may be. 


I remain yours most fraternally, Harry E. 
Phelps, Secretary Portsmouth Lodge 57. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you please insert an article in the 
next issue of the Journal covering the death 
of Brother Joseph Duscher. This lad died 
the latter part of September. He was an 
apprentice at this point, about 23 years of 
age. I might add he had been in bed for 
the past five or six months previous to his 
death. Fraternally, V. Luedtke. 


Aftermath of Convention. 
Long Beach, Calif. 

The convention was a splendid gathering 
of trades unionists and a credit to any or- 
ganization while some of the things that 
were done did not come up to my ideal of 
what selected leading trades unionists ought 
to do at a convention. Yet I cannot blame 
one more than another—the exchanges were 
so numerous that it was rather hard to de- 


termine who started the small town politics, 
although I could make a good guess from 


past experiences. “But what’s the use.” 


What confronts us now is to forget sore 
spots and explain the good things that were 
done and accepted by the delegates after 
fair and often prolonged debate. Then we 
will have acted. according to our obligation 
in abiding by the will of the majority. The 
insurance plan as brought out by the innum- 
erable questions of the delegates convinced 
me of the solvency of the insurance com- 
pany with which we are dealing. The whole 
subject matter, the need of it and the bene- 
fit to be derived from it, the arguments pro 
and con as to the advisability of it at this 
_particular time, every angle was debated 
with more fairness to both sides than any 
other subject that I have ever heard in any 
convention. Hach delegate appeared to 
understand the gravity of the situation. 
Everyone was looking to the outcome with 
all seriousness. Not a word was lost or a 
delegate leaving his seat despite the unusual 
heat as if they knew that they might be 
called to account at home, and when the 
final vote was called for I felt that every 
man in that convention had voted with a 
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clear understanding of the whole subject 
matter. 

I take this opportunity of congratulating 
President Franklin, for his wonderful tact 
and fairness to all and in the heat of argu- 
ment when some delegate would wander 
afield, as we are all prone to do in combat, 
he patiently and tactfully brought them ~ 
back to earth without taking any advantage 
of their predicament. In fact his whole 
attitude during the convention was that of 
a clear and cool-headed leader whose object 
was to help the delegates along, whether 
opposed to his ideas or not, so that their 
point could be more clearly understood by 
the convention. Some of his friends were 
inclined to think that he was too generous 
along this line, but he gained friends by it. 

The insurance in my opinion is a step in 
the right direction and while it will in many 
cases be hard to keep up, let us take into 
consideration the advantage of this cheap 
group insurance, $1.30 per thousand, without 
medical examination; your whole family in- 
sured if you so desire, as your delegate will 
explain. And when you grasp the advan- 
tages to be derived from it you will man- 
age somehow to keep it up as,you do fra- 
ternal or line insurance for the protection 
of your families, and this appears to me the 
best that I have heard of anywhere, or I 
would not advocate its adoption. Fraternally 
yours, Domminic Kane. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


Please publish in our next Journal the 
death of one of our young members, G. H. 
Fraley, who passed away into the great, be- 
yond last week. 


The members of Local 249 sincerely regret 
the loss of our member, who was well 
thought of by all who knew him. He died 
from typhoid fever at the age of 25. May 
he rest in peace. 


With best wishes, I remain fraternally 
yours, J. R. McNeill, Secretary 249. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


To Officers and Members of Our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood, Greetings: 


Well, brothers, the big 1925 convention is 
a thing of the past. And while it didn’t 
go maybe to suit all of us, there is only one 
thing to do, buckle down and start to work 
to make it a better and better Brotherhood. 


~ Iam sorry for one thing. That is that I 
didn’t get to see all of the delegates. A man 
working nights hasn’t any too much time to 
visit. So some of them I didn’t meet. There 
were several here from places that I have 
worked in the past and I wanted especially 
to talk to them. 


As to the changes that the delegates made 
in the Constitution, I know they are all for 
the better. Especially the insurance pro- 
gram. I don’t believe that there is any per- 
son that has thought about the insurance - 
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question that is in a better position than I 
am to judge if the program adopted by the 
convention is all right, and I am sure that 
there will not be one member stop if he will 
study the thing for a few minutes. 

Sure hope that none of the convention dele- 
gates have any hard feelings at Greater 
Kansas City and the members of the Brother- 
hood here. While some of them might have 
had chips on their shoulders leaving home, 
they kept them in their pockets here. 

Kansas City is a good town and it’s a great 
town, too. All of you brothers have heard 
the story about a fellow losing a bass drum. 
I know if any of the brothers lost anything 
it’s still in Kansas City. The hotel I mean. 

Saloon keepers aren’t bad fellows. In the 
past I have known some of them who were 
human. One of the brothers at the conven- 
tion wanted to see Kansas City. After 
spending for a hot dog and a lemon pop he 
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went back to the hotel saying that Kansas 
City was a great city. 

I was pleased to see the delegates visit 
the Brotherhood Headquarters and I am sure 
that all of them will be able to explain 
many things to their fellow members that 
they didn’t understand before their visit to 
Headquarters. 


Not as many of the delegates visited the 
Brotherhood Bank as I thought would. 
Those that did saw one grand bank. 


Certainly hope that all the members’ of 
our Brotherhood will place their shoulders 
to the wheel and start on the way for a 
bigger and better Brotherhood. 


Trusting that these words are received in 
the spirit in which they are written, I 
remain, with best wishes and _ kindest 
regards, yours fraternally, M. Dwyer, Secre- 
tary Local No. 32. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of members 
and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy: 


4 Members. 
Bro. G. H. Fraley, member of Lodge No. 


249, Huntington, W. Va., died recently. 


Relative of Members. 
Mother of Bro. George W. Rentchler, mem- 
ber of Lodge 81, Springfield, Ill., died re- 
cently. 


Technical Arial: 


XI—CIRCUMFERENCE AND AREA TABLE AND ELEMENTS OF MAT- 
| TER, HEAT AND COAL. 


By O. W. 


At this time and place, we are adding a 
table on the circumferences and areas of 
circles, which many boiler makers will no 
doubt, feel the need of. In our present sub- 
ject of study, this hardly enters in any way; 
but since our other material does. not re- 
quire any drawing or tables in plate form, 
we are therefore filling in a specially pre- 
pared table on circumferences and areas. 


At the left hand column, you will always 
find the diameter of the circle, and the 
second column contains the circumferences, 
while the third column contains the areas 
of the circles. Hence if you desire the cir- 
cumference for a 20-inch pipe, simply look 
up the diameter 20, and glance across to the 
second column, and you have 62.83 as the 
correct circumference. This is net, or butt 
joint, any laps must be allowed extra. All 
these circumferences are determined by the 
formula of 

Diameter X 3.1416 = circumference. 


The area of any circule is in the third col- 


/ 


Kothe. 


umn, and across from the diameter number. 
Thus an 18-inch circle contains 254.5 sq. 
inches of area. All the areas are computed 
by the formula of 

Radius squared X 38.1416 = area. 

Workers should reserve this table and use 
it when occasion requires, since only those 
who must use one know the mental effort 
they save. 

About Matter. 

There is a certain division of knowledge 
that in a general way is appliable to numer- 
ous specialized crafts. Thus Matter, Heat, 
Water, Fuel, Properties of Steam, and a few 
other subjects are of equal interest to the 
boiler maker inspector, for the heating and 
ventilating engineer, the steam engineer, 
mechanical engineer, and possibly numerous 
other folks. Then too each of these subjects 
can be subdivided into the special study 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Chemistry, is the science of separating 
the different kinds of matter. 
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2. Physics, is the science of Matter and 
Energy. 


3. Matter, is 
space. 


4. Energy, is the ability to do work. 


5. Work, is the overcoming of resistance. 

It is this latter subdivision of knowledge 
that is what we are mainly interested in, al- 
though all the divisions are quite necessary 
for a full understanding of the subject. The 
boiler maker who follows this subject close- 
ly, and possibly explores into further 
avenues of this subject, will understand that 
there is a great deal of things to learn out- 
side of the mere handling of cold hard metal. 
It will also be evident, why insurance com- 
panies prefer engineers to boiler makers 
without special training. 


The generally accepted form of “matter” 
is that all physical things are made up of 
“molecules.” A molecule is the smallest 
quantity of an element or compound which 
can exist separately. This is the physics 
unit of operation. Now molecules are made 
up of much smaller particles colled “atoms.” 
An atom is the last indevisable particle of 
matter. This belongs to the chemists’ unit 
of application; he separates the water into 
hydrogen and oxygen, etc. And finally the 
atom is supposed to be kept in motion by the 
“electron,’’ which is made up of positive and 
negative forms of electricity. This is the 
scientists’ unit of operation, and is supposed 
to be the mainspring of all physical life. 


anything that occupies 


“Matter” is the technical name for every- 
thing tangent, and “matter,” is anything ex- 
cept aether, and aether is that which oc- 
cupies space. Anything which has weight 
and dimensions is matter. In general, the 
existence of matter may be detected by the 
senses—by seeing, feeling, tasting and smel- 
ling. Some kinds of matter are invisible, as 
pure air, illuminating gas and oxygen—but 
since they occupy space and have weight 
they are matter. 


Thus it is thought to change the atoms of 
a certain substance, it changes the entire 
structure of that matter. Only about 80 dif- 
ferent kinds of atoms have been discovered, 
but experimental evidence tends to indicate 
that there are just 92 different kinds of 
atoms—no more, no less. Thus, a molecule 
of water consists of 2 atoms of hydrogen and 
1 atom of oxygen. A molecule of common 
salt consists of an atom of-sodium, a metal, 
and an atom of chlorine, a gas. Odors, 
scents and smells are due to some sort of 
action by the molecules on the nerves in 
our nostrils. It is evident that these mole- 
cules must be very small since they cannot 
be seen either with the naked eye or with 
a microscope. 


An electron is a very minute, but very 
active, particle or corpuscle of negative elec- 
tricity—so diminutive that it is very difficult 
to appreciate how infinitesimally small one 
really is. It is, possibly, the smallest object 
known to science. The two things most im- 


portant to remember about electrons are: 
(1) they are almost inconceivably small; (2) 
they tend to exert powerful repelling forces 
on one another. 


Possibly the best way to appreciate a_ratio 
of proportion between the molecule, atom 
and electron, is as follows: If a drop of 
water were magnified to 100,000 times the 
size of the earth, its molecules would be 
about 100 times the size of the earth; its 
atoms would be about the size of the earth 
and its electrons would be about the size of 
baseballs. 


And while science makes a great deal over 
this structure of matter, and every now and 
then certain engineers claim to detect mov- 
ing electrons in various machines, including 
the ratiophone—still in view of the fact that 
even a molecule is not to be detected even 
with the most sensitive microscope, to say 
nothing of the much smaller atom and 
electron. In view of these things, that while 
this theory of matter offers a more suitable 
way of describing matter and its action, 
still any man who: is not hypnotized to the 
theory must conclude it a rather speculative 
hypothesis. At this day and time, we do not 
know absolutely that science is reasoning 
correctly, and if not; the assumed specula- 
tive argument will eventually be proved 
wrong. There are those enthusiasts who 
would have us accept their philosophy on 
this theory of matter in a religious way— 
that it is the fundamental essence of life— 
that it is the electron which holds the uni- 
verse intact and causes it to function—that 
it is all ignorant and foolish people who 
worship a Supreme Being, which in reality 
is the electron. 


Well, it is a good thing there will always 
remain a lot of simple folks like you and I 
who regards the spiritual life of Almighty 
God as something far more refined, noble 
and holy than any physical distortion of a 
fellow human’s mind whose spiritual foun- 
tain has never started to flow, or has been 
dried up by side issues that will go into 
oblivion just like all physical and earthly 
things. 


About Heat. 


Now it is this structure of matter that is 
thought to govern all physical things. Its 
actions on the elements as heat and cold 
are pronounced by the expansion or con- 
traction of the molecule. Take heat for in- 
stance, it is the source of all artificial 
energy. A steel bar heated; it is said the 
molecules come into greater.action; the 
hotter the bar, the greater the activity and 
consequently the greater the expansion. 
Thus a cake of ice, or of steel, or any other 
physical thing goes through three stages (1) 
the solid, as ice; (2) the liquid, as water or 
molten iron; (3) the gaseous or vaporized 
liquid. 

The accepted theory of heat that it is a 
motion of the molecules of a body. Physical 
experiments indicate this to be a fact. The 
intensity of the heat, or the temperature is 
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supposed to depend upon the velocity and 
amplitude of these vibrations. The phe- 
nomena of heat is then a form of motion. 
The velocity of the vibrations of the mole- 
cules of a body determines the intensity of 
the heat, and this intensity is measured by 
the temperature. If the molecules of a body 
move slowly it is at a low temperature; if 
they move rapidly it is at a high tempera- 
ture. 

Temperature is sometimes defined as the 
“thermal” state of a body considered with 
reference to its ability to transmit heat to 
other bodies. So that wherever the word 
“thermal” is met with, we must think of the 
thing as heated, being warm, or its ability to 
give off heat to other bodies. Since the 
word thermal means heat, warm; we there- 
fore have the word thermometer, and a host 
of such other instruments having to do with 
the registering; the regulation, and manage- 
ment of the control of heating devices. 


Of course, we all know what the ther- 
mometer is, some of the things it is used 
for, and how to read it. 


To many boiler makers it is quite impor- 
tant, especially the Fahrenheit scale, com- 
monly used in this country—that is in study- 
ing heat conditions for manufacturing boil- 
ers used for heating purposes. Others may 
have use for the centigrade scale, and still 
others*may have need to interchange read- 
ings between the Fahrenheit scale and the 
Centigrade scale. 


The difference between these two scales 
‘is that, in the Fahrenheit scale, the various 
graduations are obtained by noting the po- 
sition of the mercury column when the bulb 
of the thermometer is placed in melting ice, 
and again when it is placed in boiling water 


under an atmospheric pressure correspond- © 


ing to sea level barometer. The distance be- 
tween these two points is divided into 180 
equal parts or degrees. Here the freezing 
point is arbitrarily taken at 32 degrees above 
zero of the scale, thus making.the boiling 
point to equal 


32 plus 180 = 212 degrees above zero. 


On the Centrigrade scale the distance of 
the freezing point and the boiling point is 
divided into 100 equal parts or degrees, and 
the freezing point on the scale is marked at 
zero. The boiling point is then at 100 de- 
grees. 


Since in the Fahrenheit scale there are 
180 divisions between the freezing and boil- 
ing points, and on the Centrigrade scale 
there are 100 divisions it is therefore evi- 
dent that 


100 
1 deg. F. = — or 5/9 deg. C. and that 
180 
180 
1 deg. C. =—— = 9/5 deg. F. 
100 


However, since the freezing point is taken 
on the F. scale at 32, and on the C. scale at 
zero, it is necessary to take account of this 
difference when converting from one scale 


to another. The formula then is changed 
to—where F. is the temperature Fahrenheit, 
and C. is the temperature Centigrade—thus, 


Fix 9/550 nerd 

C. = 5/9 (F — 32) 
So that if we have 85 deg. Centigrade, and 
we wish to transform it into Fahrenheit, we 
simply say: 

9/5 X 85 + 82 = 187 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Observe here we determine 9/5 of 85 and 
add the 32 on last. 


Or again, if we should want to transfer 
125 degrees Fahrenheit into Centigrade 
scale, we simply say se 

5/9 X (125 — 32) = 91.2/3 deg. Centigrade. 


Here, notice, we first subtract the 32 from 
the Fahrenheit reading, and multiply the re- 
mainder by 5/9, and the result is in terms of 
Centigrade. 


Now the ordinary form of mercury ther- 
mometer is used for temperatures ranging 
from —40 F. to 500 F. For measuring temp- 
eratures below —40, thermometers filled 
with alcohol are used. For temperatures 
above 500 degrees, some at 800 degress F. 
some form of “pyrometer” is used. This 
consists of two metals having different rates 
of expansion, such as iron and brass; at- 
tached to each other at one end and with 
the other ends free. By a system of levers, 
much the same as a steam gage mechanism 
the expansion of the metals is made to move 
a hand over a dial graduated in degrees. 
This should not be used for temperatures 
over 1500 degrees F. There are also other 
electrical apparatus for registering tempera- 
tures up to 2500 F., while for still higher 
temperatures, the optical pyrometer is used. 
This is based on the fact that all different 
temperatures have a definate and fixed 
color. 


Absolute zero, is the point where, if the 
temperature is lowered to 491.6 degrees be- 
low 32 degrees F. This is the point where 
all movements of molecules is supposed to 
be at rest, where they are inactive. Hence 
a perfect gas contracts 1/491.6 of its volume 
at 32 degrees F. for each degree that it is re- 
duced in temperature. The lowest point so 
far actually reached by experiment is about 
488.9 degrees F. 


There are three means of heating or 
warming objects, and that is, by convection, 
by conduction and by radiation. 


Now convection is that method where one 
body rubs over a warmer body, and so takes 
part of the heat along. Take water flowing 
over heated steel plates, the water rubs off 
part of the heat. It is the same with water 
in a boiler, where the water circulates, and 
in this action the heat from the warmer 
particles of water is given up to the relative- 
ly cooler particles. We can fix this picture 
clearer in mind if we think of a steam 
radiator, the steam heats the radiator by 
conduction, but the outside air circulates 
among the coils so that in touching the 
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heated metal, the heat is rubbed off, thus 
cooling live steam for restoring the tempera- 
ture. i. 


Conduction is that process of heat trans- 
ference where the huge temperatures always 
filter toward the lower temperatures, and 
so tending to equalize its temperature in 
that body. For example, the heat in a steel 
rod tends to pass itself along, thus warming 
the rod as it passes along. In the same way 
the fires and hot gases heat the steel plates 
of boiler and this heat. conducts _ itself 
through the steel plates to be taken up by 
the convection process of the water. In the 
reverse action if we chill a rod of steel at 
one end; the cooler stronger forces will 
drive along the warmer forces; the heat 
giving itself up, which is also conduction. 


Now radiation, is that process, where heat 
is given off by radiation. For example, to 
hold your hand beneath the electric light 
globe, and turn it on for a second or so— 
the warm rays are distinctly felt on the 
hands. But to turn off the light, and feel of 
the globe, the glass will appear quite cool. 
The same way when we stand before a 
closed window in the winter time; the sun’s 
rays feel quite warm; but to feel the glass it 
is comparatively cold. From whence the 
heat, you ask? 


These radiant rays of heat stream through 
the air and through all transparent objects, 
as glass, without warming it. But as these 
rays strike some spongy substances, as our 
hands, garments, etc., these rays are ab- 
sorbed. This is further explained that 
ordinary heating stoves do most of their 
warming by radiation. You can stand facing 
them and you fairly burn, but your other 
side is quite chilly, and is even freezing in 
the same room. Here it is the radiant rays 
streaming through the air of the room with- 
out warming it, and these rays are only 


stopped by some obstruction. The air in the 


room is only heated by the convection pro- 
cess, where by its circulation the air grad- 
ually becomes heated by rubbing against the 
stove’s surface. 


Now in a boiler construction these radiant 
rays stream right through the boiler plate 
and are absorbed by the water in the boiler. 
All that radiant heat which is directed else- 
where than the boiler, that streams out 
through the boiler setting, the ground, the 
brick work, the front of boiler; some flows 
out through the top of boiler. Brick work 
and asbestos packing being of a spongy sub- 
stances tends to absorb these rays some- 
what; but a great deal of such heat is lost. 
Hence it is for this reason that most boilers 
only utilize about 60% of the value in the 
full. It is also, in the hope of saving much 
of this heat loss that fire box boilers are 
built with water legs on three sides, and 
sometimes on the bottom as well. But the 
wet bottom boilers are not very numerous 
and are apparently going. out of use. Here 
in the water legs the water absorbs the 
radiant rays as it streams through the steel 
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plates, and so utilizes this heat in the pro- 
duction of steam. 


Unit of Heat. 


Heat is not a substance, and it cannot be 
measured as we would measure water, in 
pounds or cubic feet; but it must be meas- 
ured by the effect which it produces. The 
unit of heat used in Mechanical Engineering 
is the heat required to raise one pound of 
water one degree Fahrenheit. This is a 
British discovery, and was therefore called 
the “British Thermal Unit,’ often abbrevi- 
ated simply as B. T. U. 


This heat unit may be looked at as a little 
parcel of heat boxed up and laid in a vessel 
containing one pound of water. When this 
little parcel of heat is released in the vessel 
of water, it will raise the temperature exactly 
one degree Fahr. So that is how we consider 
heat measurement, and this Unit of Heat 
has been established in all forms of Engin- 
eering activities. So wherever we meet with 
the term B. T. U. or just simple “heat unit,” 
as H. U. or h. u. we know where to associate 
it with. 

Now various Engineering Colleges, and 
Societies have worked out by experimental 
data the amount of heat transmission through 
all sorts of substances, as_ steel, bricks, 
stone, wood, giass, etc., etc. All is done in 
terms of B. T. U. loss per hour for each 
degree difference degree in temperature. 
The basis of experiment is generally taken 
at 39 to 40 degrees because at this tempera- 
ture water has its greatest density—that 
is, it is heaviest at this temperature. By 
taking the single degree in temperature, we 
can easily calculate the heat transmission 
for any range of temperature differences. 
Thus, the heat loss through a 13-inch plain 
brick wall is 0.29 B. T. U. per hour per de- 
gree difference in temperature per square 
foot of surface. A 17%-inch wall has a heat 
loss of 0.25 B. T. U. under similar condi- 
tions. A 22-inch wall has 0.22 B. T. U., a 
261%4-inch wall has 0.19 B. T. U. 


So that if we have say, a brick wall sur- 
rounding our Boiler, which is 9x18 feet by 10 
feet high, and 2614-inches thick, on the three 
sides taking an average 7 feet up from 
the bottom to the middle of the boiler. The 
number of exposed square feet would be 


2x18 plus 9x 7=315 square feet of 
surface. 


Let us assume the temperature of the in- 
side of the brick fire place is 1200 degrees, 
and the temperature on the outside in the 
boiler room is, say in winter to be 60 de- 
grees. Hence we have a difference of 

1200—60=1140 degrees in temperature. 

Next, since our heat loss is 0.22 B. T. U. 
per square foot of surface, the total heat loss 
from this source is 

1140 x 315 x .22=79002 B. T. U. loss 
per hour. Now, if in one hour, there is this 
much heat loss from the three sides, exclud- 
ing the top, front or bottom—then in 24 hours 
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we will have a heat loss of 79002x24=1896048 
BOTA: 


If average coal is used which is valued at 
say 13000 B. T. U. per pound, there will be 
a heat loss of 

1896048 
————~— = 146 lbs. per 24 hours. 
13000. 

This is the amount of coal that is required 
alone to supply the heat loss through the 
brick work of the boilers. This is not all, 
for there is still a considerable amount of 
heat loss through the top of boiler, through 
the boiler front, and that passes off in the 
smoke pipe. 


This gives only one purpose to which the 
B. T. U. system is valuable, and we shall 
unfold numerous other problems in this and 
our next article. 


Specific Heat. 


This is the amount of heat it takes to heat 
a given body clear through one degree in 
temperature. Observe we say to heat the 


entire body inside and outside of the same. 


temperature. Here each different sub- 
stance has a value of its own, as plain air 
has a specific heat value of .2375 B. T. U. 
That is, it takes .2875 B. T. U. to heat one 
pound of air clear through one degree in 
temperature. Hence, the capacity of one 
pound of water at 40 degrees temperature 
is 1.0045 B. T. U. Every different range of 
temperature a different specific heat is re- 
quired because of the different weight of the 
fluids. Specific heat is therefore the heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of one 
pound of a substance one degree F. ex- 
pressed in British Thermal Units. All this 
data is secured from tables of Engineering 
hand books. 


Energy, Work and Power of Heat. 


It is by the means of heat that energy is 
produced, and with this energy, work is done 
in terms of horse power. So that it is work 
that we want done, and this is the first 
definite thing we must know. That is how 
much power does it take to drive and oper- 
ate each machine of the entire plant, how 
much power usually goes to waste, and how 
much power will be necessary for plant en- 
largements. The sum of ali these factors 
enable the Engineer to work out a capacity 
of a boiler that will supply this work. 


Work is often expressed as mass times 
acceleration times space, while energy is 
the capacity for doing work, and Ome is 
‘the time rate of doing work. 


The unit of power is the horse power, 
(H.P.) A horse-power is equivalent to rais- 
ing 33,000 Ibs. one foot in one minute. 


The expression of “foot pounds” is used’ 


to denote the unit of work. It is equivalent 
to a force of one pound acting through a dis- 
tance of one foot, or a force of %-lb. acting 
through a distance of two feet, etc. There 
are various formulas for determining the 
horse-power of an engine. Some of the 


most accurate are done by means of charts 
called indicators. But for ordinary engines 
this formula is often used. 
P.L.A.N. 
Hib 


33,000 
where - 
H.P.=horse power 

P.=effective pressure of the steam in 
pounds per square inch, which 
is 85% of the boiler pressure. 

L.=—Length of piston stroke in feet. It 
requires two strokes to make 
one revolution of fly wheel. 

A.=Area of piston in inches. 

N.=Number of strokes of piston 
(twice the number of revolutions 
per minute.) 


Power is often expressed in electrical 
units. Thus, an “Ampere” is the unit of 
current strength or rate of flow. The “volt” 
is the unit of electromotive force or elec- 
trical pressure, while the “watt” is the pro- 
duct of the amperes and the volts. One 
horse-power equals 746 watts, or one kilo- 
watt equals 1.34 horse-power. The method 
of arriving at the boiler horse-power will be 
reserved for next issue. 


About Fuel. 


It is quite an easy matter to write a con- 
siderable book on the subject of fuel, as 
well as of heat, and also of the structure 
of matter. It is not an easy thing to con- 
dense a vast bulk of knowledge down to just 
a few pages or so. In this we do not want 
the reader to gather the impression that we 
have covered everything to be Known and 
that there is no further need for research 
work, and you can set yourself on a steeple 
and shout your abilities and awaiting some 
employer to beg for your services. Not so, 
my dear sir: Here, our aim is, to give you 
such interesting data that you can profit by 
it, and also that will spur you on for further 
knowledge of a higher and diversed kind. 


Now all minerals, suchas coal, oil, etc., 
was formed in the earth by great convul- 
sions, possibly one or more such as destroyed 
the earth at the time of Noah. The theory 
is that before the flood the atmosphere was 
especially favorable for plant life, and that 
the seasons of the year had not yet ap- 
peared. This condition permitted a vast 
growth of trees and vegetable matter. 
When the great cloudburst fell, and possibly 
a great upheaval of the earth’s' portion, 
causing much of the ocean to sweep over the 
land from pole to pole—vast forests were de- 
stroyed and many of these washed on a heap, 
where they laid, covered up with mud and 
rocks by the raging of the elements. 


As these were swallowed up in the earth 
they did not. decay, because the several lay- 
ers of moist soil prevented the atmosphere 
from entering this mass. With the pressure 
of the soil, the confinement of gases, these 
great forests now turned into coal. So what 
was the loss of those people before the flood 
is to our present generation a benefit. After 
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this final flood at Noah’s time, the atmos- 
phere cleared—it was freed from the hot 
house effect, so that the seasons we now 
have were ushered in, the rainbow appear- 
ed, the grape juice fermented and made 
Noah drunk, and the curse was pronounced 
upon his Grandson Cannan who wandered 
into Africa and part of them became the 
negro—for all that element of people is still 
today the servant of servants and marked 
with an inerasable human trait. 


Since the World War when men were 
educated to be so familiar with tens of mil- 
lions and billions of figures—so many folks 
speak in terms of millions of years with 
the same familiarity as with dollars during 
war times. Well, this is a free country, and 
we can all think as we please. 


Now it is not so many centuries ago that 
soft coal was first discovered, and it is but 
a few generations ago that hard coal, called 
Anthracite, was discovered and first used, 
and as for oil aS a means of fuel, nearly all 
of us have read all about John D. Rocke- 
feller, and what he has given the world, 
and the world has given him great wealth, 
and he uses this wealth again for battling 
diseases, founding hospitals, ete. But oil 
has been used for thousands of years, but 
mainly as lamp light, candles, and such 
other smaller purposes. Charcoal was the 
usual fuel. 


Coal as well as fuel oil is also valued in 
terms of the B.T.U. The higher class of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coals run 
from about 14,000 -B.T.U. to 15,265 B.T.U. 
per pound of coal, while all the commoner 
grades run as something over 13,000 B.T.U. 
Liquid fuel oil runs from about 19,000 to 
19,530 B.T.U. per pound of oil. The greater 
value of the oil lies in the elimination of 
ash, and lost carbon that forms as soot or 
flies out of the chimney. 


However, most coal such as is used for 
boiler heating purposes, as in locomotives, 
marines. manufacturing, etc., plants, is 
taken at about 13,000 B.T.U. value per 
pound. Fuel oil at about 19,000 B.T.U. 
value. From this it is evident that fuel oil 
is far more beneficial and desirable than 
coal; it is less bulky; contains very little 
waste, and has a higher rate of carbon. 


- Experiments have established that from 
9 to 20 lbs. of coal is consumed per sq. ft. 
of grate surface per hour. We shall adopt 
14 lbs. of coal as our general average for 
our calculation. Observe that is for each 
and every square foot of grate surface in 
the grate. In the same way, experiments 
have shown that for each pound of coal 
about 9 to 14 pounds of water are evapo- 
rated into steam from and at 212 deg. into 
dry steam. Observe here, the water is at 
the boiling point, and is then further 
heated into dry steam at a given pressure 
with this one pound of coal. This does not 
include the heating of the feed water to the 
boiling point, unless it can be done by ex- 
haust steam. Hence we shall adopt the 
value of 9 lbs. of water as the evaporation 
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factor for each pound of coal. Much of this 
must be further developed in our next article 
where we can use the steam tables. 


But assuming we have a grate, 4x6 feet in 
size or 24 square feet, and each square foot 
requires 14 lbs. of coal, and each pound of 
coal evaporates 9 pounds of water—that 


should make quite a sum per hour. Hence 
24x14x9=3024 Ibs. of water. 
Here we will require 336 lbs. of coal 


every hour, and a ton and a half of water 
at 212 degrees, if the boiler is operating at 
full capacity. As water weighs 8% lbs. to 
the gallon and dividing, we will require 
about 356 gallons of water per hour to sup- 
ply the wastage by steam. This will natur- 
ally require quite a stream of water being 
pumped into the boiler continuously, or prac- 
tically 6 gallons every minute. If we con- 
sider a flow of water at about 18 inches 
per second, or about 8 feet per minute this 
will require a 114-inch pipe to supply the 
requirements, giving off a friction of 1/10 
inch per foot of pipe in water head pressure. 


The combustion of any fuel is that act in 
the giving off of heat. Ordinarily we speak 
of combustion as the “act of burning,’ mean- 
ing the chemical union of certain substances 
with oxygen, resulting in the production of 
heat. 


That is the substance must be raised to a 
temperature called the “flame point,” and 
when this is done with the addition of the 
oxygen from the atmosphere the combustion 
results. The size of the flame, or we should 
say the rapidity of the flame to burn is 
governed as by a very fast flame, as when 
explosives burn, and when steel is rusting 
that is known as another form of burning, 
or a “slow flame.” In either case it is the 
oxygen that gives life to the combustion. 
When highly combustible substances, as 
welding gas, is connected with a heat suf- 
ficient to reach the ‘flame point,” it burns. 


When a new shovel of coal is thrown on 
the hot fuel bed; the first step accomp- 
lished, is the evaporation of the moisture. 
All coal has a certain percentage of water 
in it, some more than others, and to evapor- 
ate this moisture, it is natural to cool off 
the fires somewhat, because the cold mois- 
ture absorbs heat units in order to change 
the water to steam. After the moisture has 
been driven off the distillation of the vola- 
tiles begins, and since the process occurs 
rapidly at a high temperature, the volatiles 
consist of the heavy hydrocarbons and coal 
tar products. 


These volatiles require a large amount of 
air, and high temperature for complete com- 
bustion. In hand-fired furnaces the first 
charge of coal falls between the glowing 
fuel bed, blocking the supply of air at the 
very time it is most needed. Therefore, cer- 
tain volatile matter combined with carbon 
oxygen from the flowing fuel may travel 
through the combustion space without com- 
ing in contact with sufficient air for com- 
bustion, until after it has been chilled below 
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the ignition temperature. The unburned coal 
tar globules and carbon particles are de- 
posited upon the heating surfaces as soot 
or pass out through the smoke pipe as a 
dense smoke. The distillation of the heavier 
volatiles takes ordinarily about three min- 
utes, after which the residue burns only as 
fixed carbon, distilling off only a slight 
amount of volatile matter. 


Coal exposed to the weather suffers a de- 
terioration in heat value. This is especially 
so when stored in piles or in. back yard 
sheds over summer. 
the moisture and the oxygen causes the coal 
to decompose or crumble into dust. In this 
way many a person puts in a fine grade of 
coal in the spring because it is cheaper, and 
by fall it has deteriorated so much that it is 
hardly usable. The trouble has been that 
the drying out of the moisture and the effect 
of the oxygen has pulverized the lumps so 
that a person feels the coal dealer cheated 
him. Of course, for power plant consump- 
tion this is not met with, because here a new 
supply of coal is replaced every few days 
or a week, or even a month. Fine coal de- 
teriorates more than lump coal, since the air 
has more access all around each particle. 

Some folks have adopted the practice of 
spraying a coal pile with water every now 
and then; which condition is equal to dump- 
ing coal into pits during the summer months 
and submerging them with water. This is 
to keep the coal moist and prevent drying 


The hot sun absorbs 


out and also prevents the air from decom- 
posing it so quickly. However, to spray 
coal shortly before using it—that is an ex- 
travagant practice. All this moisture must 
be removed or boiled out before the fuel will 
burn. Hence the more moisture, the longer 
it takes to distill the water out of the coal, 
and the slower is the process of bringing up 
steam. This is not all, for a great many 
heat units are thus consumed liberating the 
water and preparing the fuel for combustion. 

Right here, we ought to say that trades- 
men getting their coal in the spring should 
put it in a basement, where it is relatively 
dark, and moist. In fact, most basements 
are moist in the summer months, and this 
supplies all the moisture for the fuel neces- 
sary to prevent decomposition. Those 
tradesmen who must place their coal in the 
back shed—they had better pay a dollar a 
ton more in the fall of the year, rather than 
let their perfectly good coal deteriorate into 
dust and dirt. 

In addition we ought to say that there is 
a vast additional amount of information 
about coal, as each different kind of coal 
has its own characteristics, and then there 
is the way of handling the coal, firing boil- 
ers, by hand and stokers, as well as the fuel 
oils of the different localities, how it is re- 
fined, and its heat valué, how it is burned; 
the various designs of oil burners and what 
not else. Readers further interested, we 
must refer them to their public library. 


Educational Department 


THE COVERED WAGON AND AMERICAN LABOR. 


By Lloyd M. Cosgrave. 
Special Representative of the Workers Education Bureau of America. 


In last month’s article it was pointed out 
that the Industrial Revolution came to Amer- 
ica in a very different way than it came to 
EKurope and that in consequence labor con- 
ditions in America are very different, in 
many respects, from those in Hurope. 


This month we shall deal with a single 
aspect of this question—the existence of the 
frontier in America and its effect on labor. 


America had a frontier until about 1890— 
a continuous although not a straight line ex- 
tending north and south, to the east of which 
were settled regions and to the west of 
which were unsettled regions. In 1890 it 
was announced by the Federal government 
that such a line no longer existed as a con- 
tinuous one, although there still remained 
much unsettled land in America. Such land 
of course can still be found to some extent 
but only in areas not suited for cultivation. 

The land to the west of the frontier line 
was always open to settlement from the 


The result was that the frontier year 
after year moved further westward as 
people poured in. At the time of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence the 
line of the frontier ran along the Atlantic 
coast. By the time of the civil war it was 
some distance west of the Mississippi river. 
In 1790, for instance, even after the consti- 
tution had been adopted, 94% of the popu- 
lation of the United States lived east of the 
Alleghany Mountains; in 1820 only 73% did 
So; in 1850 there was only 55% of the popu- 
lation to the east of these mountains, and so 
on. The process of settlement of this new 
country went on for over a hundred years 
after the Constitution of the United States 
was formulated. All this time the frontier 
existed and moved toward the west. 


Let us now take up the labor aspect of 
the matter. 


From about 1750 to 1830, as pointed out in 
previous papers, the Industrial Revolution 


east. 
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occurred in Hurope and in the settled 
regions of America. It is needless to say 
that the changes in industry that the In- 
dustrial Revolution inaugurated are still go- 
ing on, so that in a sense the Revolution did 
not stop with 1830; but 1750 to 1830 marks 
in a general way the advent of the machine 
into the productive processes and it is 
usually known as the period of the Industrial 
Revolution, both here and abroad. : 


It is evident that the Industrial Revolution 
began in America when the frontier line was 
very near to the Atlantic sea-board. As it 
went on and, indeed, down until 1890, the 
frontier was moving westward. This fact is 
of the utmost importance to American indus- 
trial life and it goes far toward explaining 
many of the differences that are to be noted 
between industrial conditions here and those 
in Hurope. It is of especial significance to 
American organized labor. It is one of the 
most important reasons why organized labor 
in America differs in the ways it does from 
European organized labor. 


When the Industrial Revolution came to 
Europe, there was no frontier; when, at the 
same time, it came to America, there was a 
frontier. 


In both Europe and America the Industrial 
Revolution meant the entrance of the ma- 
chine into industry; it meant the formation 
of great manufacturing, commercial and 
transportation concerns; it meant the em- 
ployment of a big proportion of the workers 
by large scale enterprises over which the 
workers had: no control. 


These changes had many beneficial re- 
sults. Never before was wealth produced so 
rapidly. Never before was such a large part 
of the carrying, lifting, etc., necessary-in in- 
dustry done by mechanical forces; never 
before on the average, did the worker have 
as much to consume (although he probably 
was no better off in proportion to what other 
classes had). 


In spite of its many beneficial features, 
the Industrial Revolution, as stated already, 
was far from being an unqualified blessing 
so far as its immediate effects were con- 
cerned. It abolished many trades that had 
previously existed, such as that of the hand- 
loom weavers. It caused factories to spring 
up in which even the first principles of 
hygiene and safety were unknown. Above 
all it went far to eliminate democracy from 
industry. Where there had previously been 
many small shops, there now existed a com- 
paratively few large factories and these 
were not controlled by the persons who 
worked in them. 


For these and other reasons the workers 
were in many cases not satisfied with the 
results of the Industrial Revolution. Many 
of them both in this country and abroad, 
complained because their work was so un- 
pleasant, so monotonous, so dangerous; be- 
cause, even though their wages were not 
decreased, they in many cases did not keep 
pace with the profits of the employers; be- 
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cause they, the workers, had so little to say 
about the industry to which they gave their 


whole lives. 


-In both Europe and’ America the workers 
naturally desired to better their condition if 
they could. 


In Europe, whatever improvement was 
brought about, had to be accomplished “on 
the job.” The workers had to live and there 
was nothing for them to do but to remain 
factory workers even though they were striv- 
ing for better conditions. (They could 
emigrate, of course, but this was very ex- 
pensive.) They naturally tended toward 
mass action. The more indignant workers 
at a comparatively early date organized 
their fellows into unions; they forced col- 
lective bargaining upon their employers; 
they formed political parties and endeavored 


to bring about the conditions they wished. 


In America, on the other hand, there was, 
until 1890, the ever present, easily reached, 
frontier to which the less satisfied workers 
could go. When the American worker did 
not like his condition, he was likely to gather 
together his family and’ his few possessions 
in a “covered wagon” and with a few of his 
neighbors, start toward the setting sun. 
There he could have free land for its staking 
out. There he could be one of the founders 
of a new town or of a new state. There he 
would have to work hard it is true, but he 
would be “his own boss,” and the possible 
returns that might come to him in the future 
when his land increased in value were very 
great. .There he could look forward to a 
time when his children would not have to 
work so hard. 


The workers in the mines and factories in 
America while the frontier existed, tended to 
be, to a large degree, those persons who 
were naturally satisfied with factory con- 
ditions, bad as they were, or else they were 
those persons who had recently come to 
this country and were stopping in the east 
“to look around’ and to accumulate the 
small funds needed to enable them to move 
to where the free land existed. 


The frontier, down until 1890, obviously 
had much to do with making the attitude of 
labor different in America from what it was 
in Hurope. 


1. It called away many men who, if they 
had remained in Eastern factories, would 
have made efficient labor leaders. 

2. It forced American employers to pay 
higher wages than European employers be- 
cause if they did not they would lose their 
workers even more rapidly than they did. 

3. The above two facts seriously inter- 
fered with the formation of American trade 
unions until a comparatively recent date. 

4. Labor legislation and public control of 
industries have not been as extensive here 
as in Hurope. 

5. Co-operative concerns have not flour- 
ished in America as they have abroad. 


To sum the matter up, it may be said that 
down until 1890, the American frontier had 


fe 


much to do with the fact that labor was 
more “individualistic” than in Europe. 

American labor has been both praised and 
blamed for this individualism. In reality 
there probably is very little praise or blame 
due either to American labor or to European 
labor for the differences between their 
characteristics prior to 1890. Hurope had no 
frontier—America had one. Labor in both 
sections of the globe simply acted in a man- 
ner that the circumstances warranted. That 
mass action should prevail in Hurope among 
workers since the Industrial Revolution and 
that individual action should prevail among 
workers in America down to the disap- 
pearance of the frontier about 1890 is prob- 
ably inevitable. 

But what about the period since 1890? 
Neither Europe nor America have since then 
had frontiers. 


Probably three things can be said: 


1. Habits of thought do not die at once. 
America continues to be more individualistic 
than Europe is, although the chief reason for 
the difference has disappeared. 


2. Organized labor in America has de- 
veloped remarkably since the frontier has 
disappeared and the same can be said for 
co-operation, labor legislation, etc. Amer- 
ica has become less individualistic. 
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3. Probably America will be still less in- 
dividualistic in the future. Probably or- 
ganized labor will be stronger, co-operative 
enterprises more extensive, labor legislation 
more noticeable, etc. This of course re- 
mains to be seen. 


In any case, the frontier of which the 
Covered Wagon is the symbol, is gone and 
zone forever from the United States. With 
it has disappeared one of the most important 
influences that had to do with American in- 
stitutions and policies from the foundation 


of the government until about 1890. In judg- 
ing what our attitudes and action should be 
in the future, we must take account of this 
important change. As stated above, we are 
to a large extent doing so, consciously or 
unconsciously. We are paying attention to 
the traditions of our ancestors but are not 
adhering to them blindly. In regarding the 
traditional policies of the country we are 
asking ourselves not only: “were they bene- 
ficial when they were developed by our fore- 
fathers at a time when the frontier ex- 
isted?” but also “are they still good in an 
unmodified form now that the frontier has 
disappeared?” If not, they should be suf- 
ficiently altered to meet the new situation. 
Only by doing this can we make progress. 


Co-Operation 


INDIAN STUDENTS DEFEAT SHYLOCK WITH CO-OP. 


How students in an Indian college suc- 
cessfully defied the miserly hostel keeper 
and formed their own housing co-operative 
is one of the brightest stories which has 
come out of the Orient to grace the pages 
of co-operative annals. In 19238 the tur- 
baned students of Brennan College de- 
manded better accommodations and food, 
but the stubborn inkeeper obdurately re- 
fused to accept any reasonable terms of 
settling the disputes, under the firm belief 
that the students would bend their knees 
before him. He went so far as to challenge 
them to leave the hostel, if they didn’t like 
it, and to his great surprise and sorrow the 
students accepted the challenge and walked 
out in a body. A dravida Brahmin Hostel 
Committee, organized several years ago, but 
quiescent for a long time, came into activity 
and obtained quarters for the students, 
which in the crowded city of Puttur was 
quite an achievement. 

The hostel grew in popularity and soon 
had more than could be accommodated com- 
fortably. What to do? Limit growth or 


find means for expansion? At this junc- 
ture M. Shiva Rau, a noted leader of the 
co-operative movement, stepped in and sug- 
gested the formation of a co-operative so- 
ciety by the students and faculty. Shares 
were fixed at $5 and 50c for the separate 
needs of faculty and students, the Rochdale 
rule of one vote for a member insisted upon, 
and dividends limited to 6 per cent until 
certain of the shares had been retired. 
Co-operation is not merely a formal mat- 
ter at this Indian college. The students 
work together in the compound growing 
their own vegetables. In these days when 
manual labor is treated with contempt even 
by the sons of agricultural parents, the 
noble example set by the hostel is being 
widely cited through India as an example 
of true co-operation. The spirit of co- 
operation that pervades the whole hostel, 
the humble life the men lead, the way in 
which they begin their work before dawn, 
the brotherly love the grown-up boys be- 
stow upon the younger ones—all these cap- 
tivate the mind of any casual visitor. 


CO-OPERATION KEY TO BRITISH STRUGGLE. 


Whether Great Britain is to experience 
another peaceful revolution like that of 1688 
depends largely on the attitude taken by 


the co-operative movement in the coming 
six months, according to trade union lead- 
ers. Early next spring the truce in the 
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coal industry ends, and many far-sighted 
British labor people see an inevitable strug- 
gle for industrial control, with the mine 
owners engineering a lockout. Other trades, 
particularly in transportation, are expected 
to walk out in support of the miners, while 
the co-operative movement will be expected 
to act as the commissariat. 

If the struggle is successful, the laborites 
will force the government to nationalize all 
the basic industries and introduce industrial 
democracy into their management. On the 


other hand, if the mine owners, aided by 
the Tory government, are able to beat the 


-miners into submission, many profess to see 


a serious conflict imminent, in which British 
workers may take by force what they have 
been denied by peaceful endeavor. In either 
event the trade union leaders are urging 
their members to build still stronger the 
powerful British co-operative societies, since 
the armies of labor, like the regiments of 
Napoleon, move forward to victory on their 
stomachs. 


OHIO LABOR URGES COAL CO-OPS. 


That union labor realizes the vast possi- 
bilities lying ready for use in the co-opera- 
tive movement is freely admitted in the 
following article from the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor’s official quarterly bulle- 
tin: 

“UNION-MINED COAL.”’ 


“It might be advisable for Central Labor 
Unions in Ohio to give some consideration 
to the organization of co-operative coal dis- 
tributing companies. By this means in va- 
rious cities throughout the United States, 
including several in Ohio, a way has been 
found to secure union-mined coal, furnish a 
high grade coal and reduce the retail price 
thereof to consumers... The co-operative coal 


distributing companies in Cleveland and 
Newark, Ohio, have pioneered in this state 
in this field. No doubt there are other 
cities in Ohio where such companies are in 
existence, as well as numerous others where 
such companies can be organized and suc- 
cessfully cenducted. 

“All Ohio coal is union except that com- 
ing from the Pomeroy district and strip 
mines.” 


The Cleveland Co-operative Coal Com- 
pany has saved consumers in the fifth city 
a half million dollars since it was organized, 
according .to careful estimates by expe- 
rienced coal men. Other cities where private 
dealers have formed a ring, can benefit to a 
similar degree. 


LUSTY CO-OP SERVES NEWFOUNDLAND. 


When the provinces clasped hands in 1867 
to form the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, off the mainland in the foggy shroud 
of the North Atlantic, preferred to “go it” 
alone. Not much has been heard from New- 
foundland since, but just as co-operation 
flourishes in the bustling centers of world 
activity, so does it prosper on that hardy 
island. 

Take the Grand Falls Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., for example. In the first six months 
of this year its business exceeded $100,000. 


BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE 


To the temples of Brahma and Buddha is 
now added the Temple of Co-operation in 
Bombay, center of the Indian co-operative 
movement. A magnificent building costing 


25,000 rupees, this temple was recently dedi- 
cated to the people by the Governor of Bom- 
bay. The temple, he said, will keep the im- 
portance of the co-operative movement in 
the public eye, will centralize the activities 


That was a gain of one-third over thé same 
period of 1924. The net surplus of $7,650 
enabled the society to pay a 7 per cent divi- 
dend to its members and to carry $715 into 
the reserve fund. 

This Newfoundland society is by no means 
isolated from the rest of the world. Pur- 
chases of $20,000 from the English Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society in the first half of 
1925 prove that it means to maintain inter- 
national contact. The society’s/ members 
have invested $41,000 in their property. 


FOR CO-OPERATION. 


of the various branches, and form a most 
potent educational force. 

The Indian co-operative societies are con- 
cerned mainly with liberating the peasant 
from the clutches of the money lender by 
means of co-operative banking, and the tem- 
ple will serve as the headquarters of the 
movement against usury as well as the cen- 
ter of Bombay’s rapidly growing consumers’ 
co-operative societies. 


FASCISTI SUPPRESS STEAMSHIP CO-OP. 


Fascism chalked up another count against 
itself in its infamous war on the co-opera- 
tive movement when the Italian tyrants re- 
cently seized the headquarters of the 
Italian Seamen’s Federation. The govern- 


ment, long known for its violence and its 
war on labor organizations, has been de- 
sirous of crushing the Garibaldi Steamship 
Co-operative, the union seamen’s own ship 
company, and now has accomplished its pur- 
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pose by downright force. The five Gari- 
baldi steamers had plied ocean lanes for 
years aS a pronounced co-operative success, 
being rivaled in this regard only by the 
steamship lines of the British Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies. 

The Fascisti placed the Garibaldi company 
under its official scrutiny in 1923 when a 
government official was placed in control, 
but the line was allowed to function. This 
procedure was too mild, however, to satisfy 
the violent Fascisti for long, so now the last 


chapters are being written ‘in this unique 
co-operative of the sea. 

That a counter-revolution is brewing in 
Italy which will overthrow both the Musso- 
lini Fascist dictatorship and the feeble 
monarchy is foreshadowed by the recent de- 
cisions of the government to suppress all 
opposition even more vigorously than before. 
The suppression of the labor and co-operative 
movements has already gone too far, dnd the 
inevitable reaction seems likely to take plate 
in the near future. 


AN ARMY OF 44,000,000. 


The tremendous growth of co-operation in 
the past dozen years is exemplified by the 
figures of the International Co-operative 
Alliance: 


1913 1924 
Countries 70 Vea e ss es 24 _ 30 
Unions. ¢.. }.ameeene ee 55 46 
Individual Societies ... 3,871 74,830 
©Co-operators 3.2 sue 20,000,000 44,000,000 


News of General Interst 


ONTARIO’S HYDRO REMAINS IN SAFE HANDS. 
By J. A. P. Haydon. 


\ 


The immense publicly-owned and operated 
hydro-electrical enterprises of the industrial 
province of Ontario remain in safe hands, by 
the recent appointment of Mr. Charles A. 
Magrath to the chairmanship of the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, as 
successor to the late Sir Adam Beck, the 
“Hydro Knight,” who dedicated Ontario’s 
water power to the service of the people. 


Everyone is confident that the remaining 
undeveloped water powers, especially those 
on the St. Lawrence River, long contem- 
plated by Sir Adam, will be proceeded with 
at the earliest possible date under Mr. Ma- 
grath’s direction. This belief is founded on 
his work as chairman of the Canadian sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commission, 
which has had this question before it for 
many years. 
suming his duties emphasizes this belief. 
Chairman Magrath said: 


“The target which we will shoot at is what 
Sir Adam Beck had in mind at all times— 
the development or putting into use of every 
‘drop of water that is commercially feasible 
for the creation of electrical energy to be 
distributed throughout the municipalities of 
this province.” 


The new chairman is a tall, soldiery ap- 
pearing man, distinguished and youthful in 
manner. His utterances at the time of his 
appointment are characteristic: 


“All my life I have preached the doctrine 
of service,’ he said, 
opportunity has come to be of service to 


His first declaration upon as- —~ 


“and now that my 


(Labor’s Canadian Correspondent.) 


Charles A. Magrath, Chairman of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Canada, 
and Successor to the Late Sir Adam Beck, On- 


tario’s “Hydro Knight.’’ 
the people of Ontario, they may be assured 
that I will render the best that is in me.” 


Prime Minister of Ontario Pays Tribute. 


The statement of Hon. Howard Ferguson, 
prime minister of Ontario, in announcing the 
appointment, tells the story of Charles Ma- 
grath. 

“The Ontario government, after due in- 
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quiry and consideration,” he said, “has been 
able to secure the services of outstanding 
men to fill the vacancies on the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. In 
view of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved and the great public trust by the 
commission, both on behalf of the province 
and the municipalities concerned, we have 
felt it our duty to take sufficient time to 
select for the chairmanship of the commis- 
sion a man of outstanding qualifications and 
personality, whose presence at the head of 
the organization will be accepted by the 


people of Ontario, and will be a guarantee: 


of the efficient and successful operation of 
the great enterprise. 

“It is a fortunate circumstances for On- 
tario that Mr. Magrath is specially ac- 
quainted with the St. Lawrence system from 


Fort William to the Gulf, in relation to both 
power and transportation. 


“Under his chairmanship the Commission 
has spent two years in a careful study of 
the St. Lawrence River and its possibilities 


for deep water transportation and for power, 
and has prepared an exhaustive and im- 
portant report on the subject. The Niagara 
situation has also received his special atten- 
tion. In fact, the whole problem of power 
in Ontario has been the subject of intimate 
study to him for years. It is doubtful if 
there is in Canada today any man who is 
more familiar than is Mr. Magrath with the 
St. Lawrence situation in all its aspects, or 
better able to defend the rights of Ontario 
and direct a course of action which the prov- 
ince should follow.” 


ees S-T-O-V-E S-H-O-P S-T-R-I-K-E. 
Cribben & Sexton Stove Works, Chicago, Illinois. 


Thirty-five members of Local Union No. 6 
of Chicago, went out on strike at the Crib- 
ben & Sexton Stove Works, at 9:30 a. m. 
Wednesday, September 16th, 1925. 


Our members made four major demands 
from the firm. First, the recognition of the 
Metal Polishers Union, and the right of the 
polishers and buffers to organize. Second, 
the recognition of the Shop Committee. 
Third, the restoration of the $1.00 per hour 
day work. Fourth, the readjustment of the 
piece work prices so that it will be possible 
for a polisher to earn $1.10 per hour. 


Three years ago in the midst of a severe 
industrial depression, the Cribben & Sexton 
Stove Works took advantage of the situation 
to discharge the union polishers and buffers, 
and fill their places with nonunion men. 


These original nonunion men have been 
gradually displaced from time to time until 
the present working force, while unorgan- 
ized, were not the ones that took the places 
of the union men at that time. 


During the three years of the ‘open shop” 
policy of the Cribben & Sexton plant, con- 
ditions in the polishing and buffing depart- 
ment had reached a hopelessly deplorable 
condition, where those working at our craft 
had nothing to hope for. The right of col- 
lective bargaining was denied these workers, 
and the company insisted on handling the 
workers in the polishing and plating depart- 
ments in an absolutely arbitrary manner; 
stated they would deal with each man sep- 


VAST WORLD RESEARCH AIDS 


An international information machine of 
a magnitude never before achieved has been 
set up in the five years of existence of the 
International Labor Office as the backbone 
of its world-wide legislative program, accord- 
ing to Leifur Magnusson, in charge of the 


arately and individually but would refuse to 
recognize either a committee or the union. 

Then the company attempted to cut the 
day rate from $1.00 an hour, to 85 cents per 
hour, and the piece prices were arranged to 
suit the conveniences of the company and 
at present it is impossible for a polisher to 
know what he will make working on the 
piece work basis; many of them averaging 
around 75 cents an hour; the union is now 
demanding a decent wage rate. The follow- 
ing is an example of the result of their 
treating with their employees individually: 

The firm paid its laborers from 42 to 45 
cents an hour and the highest rate of 
wages for the fastest stove mounter does 
not now exceed $5.00 a day while the com- 
pany has employed a large number of 
women in its enameling department and 
these women on a piece work basis by work- 
ing very hard, are able to earn about $25.00 
a week. 


The Cribben & Sexton Company manufac- 
tures gas stoves, ranges and furnaces. They 
all go under the name of the “Universal.” 
From the antagonistic and arbitrary attitude 
of the Cribben & Sexton Company, this 
strike bids fair to develop into another 
“Buck Stove and Range” fight which is very 
well known to organized labor in America. 

Note: Organized labor is requested to 
give this grievance all the publicity possible 
and appeal to their local dealers handing 
the “Universal” gas stoves, ranges and fur-— 
naces, to write letters to the firm urging 
them to adjust their labor troubles. 


LABOR OFFICE IN DRAFTING WORK 
LAWS. 


research in the United States. In an article 


_in the special Labor Office Number of the 


League of Nations News, Mr. Magnusson 
gives an account of how masses of indus- 


‘trial, economic and social data are drawn 


from all parts of the earth, collated, pub- 


\ 
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lished and sent forth again for the use of 
all who may be interested in better social 
standards. 


Another writer, W. J. Ellison, a member of 
the Labor Office Staff at Geneva, reviewing 
the five years which have passed since the 
establishmet of the organization, declares 
that “the principle of international labor 
legislation has come to stay and the workers 
of the world have already had cause to be 
grateful to the statesmen of Paris for the 
generous and far-sighted provisions in their 
behalf.”” He cites the ratification of 160 
conventions as an indication that a definite 
start has’ been made toward the regulation 
of hours of work, unemployment, adequate 
wage payments, protection against sickness, 
disease and injury, protection of children, 
voung persons and women, provision for old 
age in injury, the principle of freedom of 
association and organization of technical 
and vocational education. 


To give an idea of the operation of the 
vast Labor Office information system, Mr. 
Magnusson details the work of the Washing- 
ton branch of which he is director: 


“The Washington branch exists primarily 
for the purpose of interpreting the indus- 
trial and labor situation in the United States 
for the central office. Obviously the Inter- 
national Labor Organization needs to know 
the experience of the United States as the 
largest industrial country in all matters of 
labor legislation and industrial relations and 
conditions. To that end the Washington 
branch collects federal and state govern- 
ment publications in the field of labor and 
industry and sees to it that they are regu- 
larly dispatched to Geneva. It prepares 
memoranda in response to specific inquiries 
from the central office. Larger researches 


have also been undertaken and published as. 


studies of the International Labor offices. 
Among these may be mentioned a study of 
the housing situation in the United States, 
the use of leisure time by industrial work- 


ers, the status of health insurance and old 
age pensions in this country. 


“Ror associations and individuals in this 
country, the Washington branch exists to 
give information concerning the work of the 
office at Geneva.” 

In addition to the Washington office there 
are permanent bureaus in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and Tokio, with many regular 
correspondents in other large centres and a 
special division which carries out a continu- 
ous documentary study of Russian economic 
affairs. A triple liaison service maintains 
communication between international em- 
ployers organizations, international workers 
organizations and cooperative organizations. 
An unemployment section handles all phases 
of problems of protection of employment. 

“One of the most important accomplish- 
ments of the office,’ writes Mr. Magnusson, 
“has been the annual translation in English 
and French of the principal labor laws of 
practically all the countries of the world. 
Dealing as the office does, primarily with 
labor legislation, the ‘legislative series’ is 
the core of its work and the basis of much 
of its research.” These publications consti- 
tute the only systematic record of labor and 
industrial legislation that is obtainable any- 
where in the world.” 

The Labor Office issues a Monthly Re- 
view, a Weekly Industrial and Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin, an Annual Directory of Gov- 
ernment Departments, Employers Associa- 
tions, Workers Organizations and Coopera- 
tive Organizations, as well as many studies 
and reviews, each of which is based on in- 
vestigations carried on throughout the 
world. 

Further augmenting the scope and im- 
portance of its publications the office has 
issued the first number of an “encyclopedia 
of Industrial Hygiene,’ which has for its 
purpose the dissemination of information to 
protect the worker from occupational dis- 
eases. In the compilation of this work the 
office had the collaboration of scores of ex- 
perts throughout the world. 


THE RED CROSS OF PEACE. 


You grew accustomed, in the dreary days 
of conflict, to the Red Cross of war. You 
think now of the Red Cross in terms of 
peace. 

It is less spectacular, less thrilling per- 
haps in its work that it is called upon to 
do, but the need for its services continues 
as each year brings more disabled soldiers, 
many of whom are just now feeling the 
worst effects of World War wounds, to be 
served; each month brings some new trag- 
edy which Red Cross must help to soften, 
each day some child who needs to learn the 
lessons of health and citizenship. 

As the American Red. Cross touched the 
hearts of the people in war, so today in 
peace it goes ceaselessly along its way of 
aiding the suffering wherever the need 
arises, whether it be the tornado-swept Mid- 


dle West, the earthquake city of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, whether it be in Japan, 
torn by the worst earthquakes in history, 
or in plague infested Macedonia. The Red 
Cross needs no invitation. Scarcely is the 
news of the catastrophe flashed to the world 
than the Red Cross machinery is set in mo- 
tion. Doctors, nurses, supplies, administra- 
tion workers are on their way to the scene. 

And when the worst is over the Red Cross 
does not fold its tents and hurry back to 
more prosperous communities. It stays on 
the job for the vast work of rehabilitation 
and it sees it well done. 

This year the Red Cross rendered aid in 
61 native and 29 foreign disasters. In the 
44 years of its existence the society has 
spent $48,000,000 in disaster relief. 

It has drawn from its resources $53,000,- 
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000 to be used in services for disabled vet- 


erans of the World War and men of the | 


regular army and navy and their families 
since the armistice. It aids 96,931 of these 
each month. It helps 6,792 civilian families 
every 30 days. 

One thousand Red Cross Public Health 
Service nurses, scattered throughout the 
country, are teaching the nation how to 
become and to remain physically well. This 
year they made 1,099,492 home visits and 
inspected 1,473,031 children in the public 
schools. 

Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick was 
taught to 51,121. During the year 138,065 
children were instructed in nutrition, or 


right food, and 20,359 attended adult nutri- 
tion meetings. 

. First Aid certificates were issued to 20,601 
and 22,892 Life Saving members were en- 
rolled. 

In the Red Cross First Aid car 1,200 
demonstrations which 146,827 persons at- 
tended, were held. 

Volunteers in the 3,000 Red Cross Chap- 
ters in the United States produced 181,330 
garments, 105,946 pages of Braille for the 
blind and 1,356,636 surgical dressings. 

You can do your part in this work by 
joining the Red Cross during the Ninth An- 
nual Roll Call, from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving, November 11 to 26. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH CONSERVATION A SOUND BUSINESS. 


By Helena Lorenz Williams. 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


Tuberculosis in industry is decreasing. 
The death rate during the past 20 years 
from this disease for the entire country has 
been reduced by one-half. A part of this 
gain at least, may fairly be attributed to the 
sunlight factories, exhaust fans, dust-pro- 
tecting masks and other health measures, 
which have become commonplaces in indus- 
try. Yet physicians and health workers still 
urge employers to install further protecting 
measures for working men and women. And 
many employers are questioning whether 
the expense of such equipment is really jus- 
tified as a sound business investment. 

It requires careful consideration of the 
studies which industrial physicians and life 
insurance company statisticians have made 
of tuberculosis incidence, to understand the 
uses of what is known as “industrial medi- 
cine.” The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, for example, has found that more 
men than women die of tuberculosis after 
the age of 25. They infer from this that 
the higher death rate for men is due to 
industrial strain, as after the age of 25 


women, for the most part, are employed in 


the more sheltered occupations of the home. 
To substantiate this, they point to the fig- 
ures of the war when large numbers of 
women entered the industrial field and the 
tuberculosis rate among them rose suddenly 
and stayed up until the wartime occupations 
were discontinued. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the wear and tear of daily in- 
dustrial labor constitute a strain hazardous 
to health. 

The labor turn-over and loss of time 
through illness still create a considerable 
loss to most employers of labor. To prevent 
this loss, and experts maintain that it is 
preventable, large industrial plants such as 
the New York Telephone Company, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, have in- 
stalled departments of preventive medicine 
for their workers. In these all sorts of dis- 


eases are diagnosed and treated, their great- . 


est efforts, however, being sometimes cen- 
tered on tuberculosis prevention. This is 
thoroughly logical, for wholesome food, fresh 
air, exercise and sufficient rest, still the 
most reliable preventatives as well as treat- 
ment for tuberculosis, also build up the phy- 
sical resistance so that it can throw off 
almost any other kind of germ. 

Most to be reckoned with as hazards to 
the health of workmen are the dust hazard, 
impure air and over-fatigue. The problem 
of under nourishment, too, is a serious one. 
To illustrate the latter, it was observed in 
the plant of Montgomery Ward & Company 
that a large number of girls fainted every 
day, thereby causing a considerable loss of 
time. By making a chart, the medical di- 
rector discovered that the amount of the 
girls’ output was upgrade for the first few 
hours of the day when it reached its peak, 
and that from then on it receded until the 
noon hour. After luncheon there was an- 
other rise, although it never reached the 
mid-morning peak, and after 3:00 p. m. the 
output began to fall with increasing rapidity 
until closing time. The theory of the medi- 
cal doctor was that the slump might be due 
to insufficient feeding. The girls employed 
in this plant often travel far to work, they 
must be at their desks at 8:00 o‘clock and, 
consequently, it was believed that they gave 
but little attention to their breakfasts. About 
600 girls were put on a feeding of malted 
milk. All who seemed to need it were given 
a 12 ounce glass of double strength at 10:30 
in the morning and again at 3:00 in the 
afternoon. The “faints stopped as if a mir- 
acle had been performed,” as a result, and 
the least gain in weight, among the “pa- 
tients” was ten pounds and the most 28 
pounds. 

Such an experience proves that the physi- 
cal appraisal of working men and women. 
gives the employer a fair knowledge of the 
strength of his force. It also helps him to 
weed out the weaklings, and to correct 
easily remedied defects. An example of the 
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latter occurred in a rubber footwear factory 


where to the great annoyance of the manu- 


facturer imperfect work was going out to 
the trade. The eyesight of the inspecting 
force was checked up. It revealed the aston- 
ishing fact that 20 per cent of the group 
had such defective vision that they were 
useless in this particular work. After the 
proper corrective measures had been made, 
the quality of that firm’s product was quick- 
ly restored to its old level. A large shoe 
manufacturing company in the middle west 
introduced a medical service into its plant 
of 2,000 employees. Within one year 28 
active cases of tuberculosis including the 
works manager had been discovered and 
removed for proper treatment. 

Industrial health work is being recognized 


more and more as a paying business in- 
vestment. According to Frank L. Rector, 
M.D., Secretary, Conference Board of Phy- 
sicians in Industry, New York City, “The 
gains in improved morale and continuity of 
employment, to say nothing of the humani- 
tarian questions involved will make it a 
profitable investment.” 


It is one of the aims of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated 
organizations to educate working men and 
women more in the rules of healthful living, 
thereby making them not only happier but 
more useful as producers. In order to fur- 
ther this campaign of education, the eigh- 
teenth annual sale of Christmas seals will 
be held throughout the country in December. 


PEOPLE OF REDDING, CALIFORNIA, DISTRIBUTE THEIR OWN ELEC- 
TRICITY AND PROFIT THEREBY. 


By Judson King, Director. 
National Popular Goyernment League. 


In three and a half years, the little 
town of Redding, California, with a 
population of only 5,000, has reaped a 
net profit of $116,312.59 from its 
publicly-operated electric light  dis- 
tributing system. This surplus was 
expended in municipal improvements 
such as concrete roads and _ public 
bathing beaches. 


Redding has followed this up by re- 
ducing its tax rate from $1.45 to $1.00, 
while almost half of the city’s income 
for 1925-6 is budgeted to come from the 
light plant. 

The how and why of this remarkable 
achievement is told here by Judson 
King, who has been touring the west 
on the lookout for just such “labora- 
tory experiments.” 


The live little city of Redding, California, 
has just reduced its tax rate from $1.45 to 
$1.00. 


This fact in itself is not nationally im- 
portant, but the how and why of the reduc- 
tion is highly significant because it throws 
light on the question of the best method of 
financing a city and, incidentally, on the 
amazing profits available in the electric light 
and power business. 


Therefore, I submit Redding, a little town 
of 5,000 population, as a laboratory experi- 
ment. It is worthy the instant attention of 
local, state and national statesmen, espe- 
cially those who, facing elections, are en- 
gaged in the ancient, political pastime of 
“reducing taxes.” 


My information is accurate and specific, 
for I recently spent a day with Redding’s 
able City Manager, E. A. Rolison, inter- 
viewed the City Clerk, City Attorney, mem- 


bers of the City Council and other prominent 
citizens, including Lester T. Alward, former 
City Councilman, and leader in -the long 
fight which has resulted in this fine 
achievement. 


Startling and unbelievable as they are, the 
following figures are taken from an official 
report, published since my visit and okayed 
by a certified public accountant. 


The official budget for 1925-26 is esti- 
mated at $68,621.24. To pay this, the tax- 
payers will have to dig down in their jeans 
for $34,327.14 and—now watch closely— 
$34,294.20 is to come from “other sources.” 


“Other Sources” of Municipal Revenue. 


To my amazement, I discovered no effort 
being made to reduce _ the salaries of 
stenographers or street Sweepers, “to limit 
the Health Department, abolish children’s 
playgrounds, or cut down the number of 
books for the city library—the favorite 
principle followed by some of our great 
statesmen. 


“Where in the devil,’ said I to City Man- 
ager Rolison, “do you expect to pick up 
$34,000? Do you grow money on trees in 
the city park?” 


He laughed, but the light of former battles 
was in his eyes. 


“That will be the net profits from our city 
light plant, at least that much. Last year 
we cleaned up $35,000.” 


“So your town has gone bughouse and has 
a municipal light plant, eh?” 

“No, we simply own the distributing sys- 
tem inside the city limits, formerly owned 
by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
the big trust, but ours since December, 1921, 
when we took it over. Now we buy our 
juice wholesale off the company’s high 
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power wires which, as you know, extend all 
over northern California.’’ 


“You must charge a mighty high rate to 
make that profit,” I said. 


“Our rates are exactly the same as were 
charged by the P. G. & E. Company before 
public ownership and operation; a minimum 
monthly charge of $1 for the first 10 K. 
W. H., six cents per K. W. H. for the next 
40 K. W. H., five for the next 150, and so on 
down.” 

“Exactly the Same Rates.” 


Right there my interest mounted to the 
boiling point. Here was a chance for com- 
parison which made Redding unique in the 
history of municipalities. The power inter- 
ests of the United States are spending mil- 
lions to convince the American people that 
public ownership, particularly public dis- 
tribution of electricity, is impractical, ex- 
pensive, impossible of long continued suc- 
cess, besides which it is “socialism.” Wit- 
ness the speech made before the National 
Electric Light Association by Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. , 


A dozen questions popped into my head, 
and I proceeded to examine the City Man- 
ager like a cross-questioning lawyer. Roli- 
son looked honest, but he might be a little 
careless with figures. 


“What is the value of your local dis- 
tributing plant,’ I demanded. Rolison con- 
sulted the records. 


“We paid $57,000 for the plant in Decem- 
ber, 1921,” he said. “Since then, wholly out 
of earnings, we have made additions and ex- 
tensions which cost us $31,654.32; total, pres- 
ent worth, $88,654.32. It is bone-dry stock, 
not a drop of water in it. This year, after 
allowing for depreciation, and paying oper- 
ating expenses, interest, sinking fund, and 
all the rest, our net profit is $35,573.34.” 


Profits Turned Into City Improvements. 


I grabbed a pencil and figured a moment. 
“Look here,” said I, “that works out right at 
40 per cent. With such a profit, why don’t 
you lower rates?” 


“The city needs money”; Rolison replied, 
“we are growing rapidly. The folks are ac- 
customed to this rate, and the same crowd 
—especially the business crowd—who squeal 
like stuffed pigs at an increase in the tax 
rate, formerly paid these prices to the P. G. 
& EK. and thought nothing of it. So by com- 
mon consent, we continue the old rate.” 


“What’s your total net profit since you 
began municipal ownership?’’ 


Rolison figured again, called in Mr. En- 
gram, and in a few minutes handed me a 
sheet which shows in the official report as 
“Gross Net Gain to City from Acquisition 
_and Operation of Electrical Dist. System, 
Dec. 6, 1921 to June 30, 1925, $116,312.59.” 
Rolison was pleased. | 

“That’s not half bad for three years and a 
half on an investment of $57,000,” he said, 
“especially when we are paying our employes 


BE. A. Rolison, City Manager and Engineer of 


Redding, California. 


union wages and better, and working under 
union conditions.” 


To show me what had been done with this 
money, Rolison jumped into his car and 
drove me around town. Block after block 
of magnificent concrete pavements, all built 
out of light plant profits, including two 
stretches that run out to meet the state high- 
way system for a quarter of a mile or more 
through tracts where there are no houses 
and will hence have to be paid for from gen- 
eral taxation, as the “abutting property” is 
of slight value. He showed me a bathing 
beach made possible from light plant income. 


Run for Service, Not for Profit. 


“How did all this happen,” I asked. “This 
city must be chuck full of single taxers, 
socialists, and radicals of all sorts.” 


“Not at all. There are very few here. 
This is a conservative town. The short of 
it is this. The P. G. & E. thought it had 
Redding in its vest pocket. It lighted our 
streets for years, in such a rotten fashion 
that the town got disgusted and, under the 
Home Rule provisions of our state constitu- 
tion, took the plant away from the private 
company and’ began running it to get good 
service.” 


That same day I met former Councilman 
Lester T. Alward, who led and won the fight 
for public ownership. The crux of the story 
is this. Although the people were in favor 
of public ownership, three members of the 
City Council, a majority, were company men 
and blocked any action. Then Alward and 
S. C. Shadwell, a fellow member, circulated 
an initiative petition, and at a special elec- 
tion in 1914 the people voted two to one for 
a city-operated street-lighting system. The 
next Council, composed wholly of public own- 
ership men, submitted the question of com- 
plete public ownership, and it was adopted 
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after city street-lighting had proved a great 
success at half the company costs. 


Saved by the Initiative. 


“The real crisis came,” said Alward, “in 
the vote on city street-lighting. It was the 
power of the initiative and referendum that 
saved us. Had it not been for that, we would 
have no public ownership today.” 


The rest of the history is the old story of 
the battle between the people of Redding and 
private monopoly in the courts and before 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GREEN 


the State Railroad Commission, until the 
valuation question was settled. 

All through the fight when it came to real 
business, the Chamber of Commerce opposed 
public ownership, as did the leading news- 
paper of the city. A majority of the busi- 
ness men still proclaim their undying hos- 
tility to public ownership of municipal util- 
ities, just as they do in Tacoma, Seattle, 
and Los Angeles. Yet, with their cheap 
rates and lowered tax rate, they would vote 
ten to one against turning the light plant 
back to the company. 


AT THE OPENING OF A. F. OF L. 


CONVENTION. ? 


(Responding to Address of Welcome.) 


I am confident that we all feel deeply im- 
pressed by the words of welcome to which 
we have listened, and I am sure that I can 
genuinely express our very deep apprecia- 
tion of the hearty welcome extended us by 
the representative of the Mayor of the City, 
the representative of the State of New Jer- 
sey, the representative of the Central Labor 
Union of this city and the representative of 
the Federation of New Jersey. We are in- 
deed glad to be here in this city by the sea. 

We recall that in 1919 a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled in 
Atlantic-City. Those were stirring days. We 
had just passed through a period of world- 
upheaval, and the organized labor movement 
of our jand, through the duly accredited rep- 
resentatives of the labor movement assem- 
bled at Atlantic City in 1919, were facing the 
issues that had grown out of the war, were 
preparing to deal with the problems of labor 
that pressed upon them’for solution. 

I know I can safely say in all truth that 
the 1919 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which convened in this city 
was an historic one. Evidently the delegates 
who attended that convention must have 
liked Atlantic City, because within the brief 
space of six years they voted to come back 
again, and here we are, assembled in the 
Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in this delightful 
atmosphere, in this hospitable city and 
among the charming people who make up 
this municipality. 

I think it is fortunate, indeed, .that we 
are permitted again to meet here where the 
ever moving waves of the Atlantic Ocean 
constantly lap the shores of this historic 
and industrial State of New Jersey. And in 
our appreciation of that welcome that has 
been so generously extended to us, may we 
assure the working people of this city and 
the working people of New Jersey that we 
are glad to have them as part of our great 
labor movement; we sincerely hope that 
they may benefit immeasurably by their 
affiliation with us, and that in return we 
may serve them in such a way as to pro- 
mote their general welfare. 

It is but natural that at this moment we 
should think of our great movement; it is 


inspring to look into the faces of this splen- 
did delegation; but we jove to think of the 
great cause which you represent. It is a 
great cause, one that appeals to the emo- 
tional and sentimental side of our move- 
ment; it is the cause of humanity. We 
represent the great humane factor in indus- 
try, the men and women who serve society, 
who perform honest toil and who yearn for 
the enjoyment of a higher and a better life. 
Is there a cause more inspiring, a Cause that 
will move men more passionately than this 
great cause of organized labor that combines 
within it all the features of economic soli- 
darity, of brotherhood, of fraternity and of 
common accord? And so it is no wonder 
that laboring men and women of America 
face the issue daily, sacrfice hourly because 
the cause that we represent moves men to 
sacrifice and to action. 


Our work is the work of humanity. We 
propose to carry forward in an aggressive 
way, without relaxation or compromise, the 
great work of organization. It is our pur- 
pose to mobilize the economic strength of 
the workers in every city, town and village 
of the American continent. We realize that 
the salvation of the workers lies first in or- 
ganization. That is a primary necessity, for 
only with the mobilization of the economic 
strength of the workers can we reach out 
and wring from hostile and reluctant em- 
ployers that degree of social and industrial 
justice to which every working man and 
woman is honestly entitled. 

So our great mission is to organize, to 
reach out and bring into the fold those who 
have not yet associated with us. We must 
preach the doctrine of trades unionism; we 
must carry the message; we must educate 
the working men and women of our nation, 
and through that process bring into this 
great industrial army the toilers of the na- 
tion, moving as one great army, economi- 
cally strong and unassailable. 

And another thing, my friends, we must 
earnestly work to secure our own righteous 
legal] standing here in America. We realize 
that we have been handicapped—if I may 
use that’ expression—hampered and limited 
because some of the courts of our nation 
have seen fit to usurp powers and to align 
themselves, if you please, upon the side of 
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the powerful employing interests of our 
country. Through the use of judicial decree, 
not a construction of our law, but the order 
of the court, the opinion of the court, the 
will of the court, labor has been restricted 
in the legitimate exercise of its economic 
power. And if we have a right to exist in 
America, if we have a right to use the only 
power the workers possess in an orderly 
way, then we demand that the courts shall 
allow us to be free in the exercise of that 
right. 

It is not our purpose to attack the insti- 
tutions of our government. We love our 
government, we Jove America, we love its 
history and its traditions. What we com- 
plain of is the abuses of government, and as 
the representatives of a great army of 
American citizens we claim the right to 
criticize the usurpation of power by any 
institution created under our form of gov- 
ernment. If we may, in the exercise of our 
wisdom and judgment, we will as an instru- 
mentality of the workers revitalize the Dec- 
laration of Independence and put a new life 
and a new spirit into it. After all, it has 
been the workers in every nation and in 
every field that have led the fight for the 
enjoyment of liberty and freedom and for 
the correction of the abuses in government. 


And again, it is our purpose to carry on 
the struggle for the realization of that de- 
gree of social justice to which the workers 
ef America are entitled. It is wonderful 
when we examine the record and understand 
the progress the American ‘labor movement 
has made. In the face of tremendous oppo- 
sition, of much misunderstanding, we have 
succeeded in advancing the cause of the 
workers along social] justice lines, that must 
be secured through legislative enactment. 
And in this great fight we have in mind the 
children of America. We have in mind also 
the opposition we encountered in fighting 
for the protection of the children and the 
child life of America. 


Here and there among even the workers 
there may be found men and women who 
have become fight weary and believe that 
because the first attack of the enemies of 
children of America has temporarily suc- 
ceeded that the fight is over and we are lay- 
ing down our arms. At this moment, may I 
with all the earnestness of my soul, correct 
that erroneous impression. If we have been 
skirmishing, and skirmish lines in some 
states and in some state legislatures have 
clashed with the enemy and we have been 
temporarily set back, may I announce to the 
people of America that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has just begun to fight for 
the children of America. 


Ours is the one movement here that is 
leading the hosts in this great fight for our 
children, because we believe there is nothing 
so inspiring as to fight for the preservation 
of every child in every remote corner of 
America; and if the children of New Jersey 
or the children of New York or Ohio deserve 
legislative protection against exploitation, 


then we declare that the children of North 
Carolina and other backward states deserve 
the same protection. 

State lines may be drawn and the author- 
ity of the state may be clearly exercised in 
so far as it deals with delegated propositions 
and delegated authority, but I cannot but 
feel that the children of America are the 
children of America, that the children of 
our nation are the children of the nation, 
and that it is the duty of the nation to 
protect the children of the nation. 


We have made tremendous progress in 
securing the passage of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation in the different states of 
the nation; much progress has been made 
in furthering this great phase of our social 
justice program. I am happy indeed to say 
that in many states of our union we have 
succeeded, through the moral and political 
influence of the workers, in having written 
upon the statute books of this common- 
wealth workmen’s compensation laws that 
challenge the admiration of every student of 
political economy. And where we laid the 
foundation in any state and established the 
principle we have built, and built well, and 
have made progress in amending every act. 


As my good friend Senator Richards from 
New Jersey has already told you, in this 
state a beginning was made in the work of 
securing an ideal workmen’s compensation 
law. Imperfect in the beginning, it has been 
amended through the influence and activity 
of the working men and women of this 
commonwealth until, as he told you, it has 
been built up by amendment and now ap- 
pears as a workmen’s compensation law that 


-is highly appreciated by the working men 


and women of. this state. In this field of 
endeavor we can, I am sure, feel proud of 
our achievement. 


There are other phases of our social jus- 
tice program to which I would like to refer, 
but in this brief preliminary address I will 
refrain from doing it. I only ask you; when 
you become a little discouraged and pessi- 
mistic, when you hear men challenging the 
American labor movement, when you hear 
the thoughtless assailing us, to point to the 
record, to- study it with its glowing pages 
of achievement and advancement, and that 
will be the best answer to any challenge 
that may be hurled against us. 


Now, fellow delegates to this convention, 
I am sure that while you assemble here with 
hearts and souls full of expectation and 
hope, -while you come to this convention 
happy in the consciousness that you are 
honored by being privileged to represent a 
great constituency, that your assembling 
here on this occasion affects you very, very 
deeply. It is a solemn moment, because we 
are conscious of the fact that for the first 
time since 1895 the great leader who led for 
a half century is not here to preside over 
your deliberations. 

For over forty years, at each annual con- 
vention with the exception of one, he was 
an outstanding figure, a presiding officer, 
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one whose name is synonymous with that 
of the American Federation of Labor. He is 
not here for the first time. Many of you 
who attended the El] Paso convention last 
year will remember how sad and sorrowful 
we felt each day as we looked into his weary 
face and observed there the waning strength 
the inroads of nature, and we felt that 
surely he could not be with us much longer. 
That was the most solemn and impressive 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor I ever attended. And as we gather 
here, solemn, serious, we reflect and think 
over the pleasant days when he was with us 
and was privileged to associate with us. 


A great leader, a great crusader, the man 
who with a few associates laid the founda- 
tion upon which this great movement rests. 
And I think many times as I reflect on his 
record, his association and his service, how 
little perhaps, we appreciated his foresight 
and his vision. The regrettable feature of 
it all is that in this day and this age we find 
men here and there who still question his 
philosophy and the basis of the trades union 
foundation that he laid so securely and so 
well. 


I cannot help but think that even though 
he is not here in person his spirit is with 
us, and, speaking for myself, and I think I 
represent the sentiments of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of trades unionists associated 
with the American Federation of Labor, we 
prefer the philosophy of Samuel Gompers, 
we prefer the trades unionism which he 
preached, we prefer the doctrine he pro- 
pounded rather than the vague theories that 
are offered therefor. 


And let us resolve as a tribute to his 
memory that as he fought so we will fight, 
as he kept the faith so we will keep the 
faith, and as he served humanity so we will 
serve humanity. Some time during the ses- 
sions of this convention it is my purpose to 
have set apart a part of some of our sessions 
for a memorial service where, participated 
in by the men and women of labor, we can 
appropriately honor his memory and pay 
tribute to his great worth. 


We are glad indeed to have with us fra- 
ternal delegates from Great Britain, from 
the British Trades Union Congress; happy 
to have with us fraternal delegates from 
the Federation of Labor of Mexico and 
Canada, and we are privileged indeed to 
have here this morning for a short time a 
visiting delegation representing the Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions of Germany. We are 
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glad to welcome them most earnestly and 
sincerely and we wish them all to feel that 
they are here among friends and that our 
friendship, our service, is at their command. 

You will observe, friends, that the repre- 
sentative of the Mayor presented to me what 
he stated was the key to this city. I pre- 
sume he intended that for my use and for 
the use of any delegate of this convention 
that could legitimately use it; so I want to 
advise you, fellow delegates, that if any one 
of you needs this key for any special pur- 
pose, come to me and you may have it. 

And I might transmit this message to the 
Mayor of this city and his associates, the 
administrative officials, the police force and 
magistrates, that if some time later and 
after the hour of midnight they may hear a 
noise at the gates of the city I hope. they 
wil{l not be alarmed, because it will be only 
one of the delegates returning and unlocking 
the ‘door. 

There are many things I should like to 
say to you this morning. The words I have 
spoken appear to me to be appropriate to 
me just now. Perhaps during the sessions 
of this convention I may be privileged to say 
some other things that rest upon my mind. 

In closing may I say that I am deeply 
conscious of the great responsibility resting 
upon me as your presiding officer. I shall 
endeavor to serve judiciously and impar- 
tially, always having in mind the highest 
and best interests of those you are delegated 
to represent. Let us feel that this North 
American continent is our field, the United 
States and Canada, with our sister republic 
of Mexico, and that it-is our purpose to work 
in this field among the men and women of 
jabor, following a policy as flexible as the 
traditions and the usages and the rules of 
our great movement may permit; when it 
is necessary for us to be rigid and immovy- 
able, there we will stand like the rock of 
Gibraltar; when it is necessary for us to 
adjust ourselves to policies and conditions 
we, with our wisdom and our judgment will 
gladly do so. But, filled with our purpose 
of trying to do right by those who will do 
right with us, by negotiating with friendly 
employers, by co-operating with all the 
forces that make for the good of human 
kind, with the purpose, as we develop our 
economic strength, to attack vigorously and 
assault with all the power we possess the 
citadel of opposition until we establish firm- 
ly within the economic, social and industrial 
life of our nation this great organized labor 
movement we love. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY REPORTED HIGH. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—The various signs by 
which industrial activity may be fairly 
judged now stand above the level of this 
time last year, according to figures gathered 
by the government. 

The Federal Reserve Board shows the 


production in basic industries. The 1925 
production stands about 19 per cent above 
that of 1924 at this period. 


The Labor Department gets figures on 
employment and payrolls and on the num- 
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ber of hours representative plants are iD STs 
ating. 

Industrial pay rolls now are 10 per cent 
above a year ago. Employment is 6 per 
cent higher than at this time last year and 
the mark of employment seems to be stead- 
ily mounting where at this period in 1924 
this was not so. 

The time that representative plants report 
in operation is 7 per cent above the figure 
of a year ago, according to a computation 
based on Labor Department information. 
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The movement of any one of these factors 
is significant to industry. More men are 
not employed unless plants are active. When 
factories are operating at a higher rate and 
producing more goods, it means they have 
the orders or assurance that they will get 
them, which indicates growing demand for 
goods, 


The story told by the four industrial in- 
dices, therefore, may be taken as one piece 
of confirmation of good business prospects. 


LABOR WARNS UN-AMERICAN BILL FOR REGISTERING ALIENS WILL - 
BE PRESSED IN NEXT CONGRESS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Washington, D. C.—Warning that a bill 
for the registration and finger printing of 
aliens will be pressed in the next Congress 
is given by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in its annual 
report submitted to the recent Atlantic City 
convention. 

That the warning is timely is indicated by 
reports that friends of the bill are active in 
its behalf and are already seeking to line 
up Congressmen for its support. 


Bill Is Denounced. 


The bill, which provides for the registra- 
tion and finger printing of the 8,000,000 
aliens now in the United States and all who 
come hereafter, was introduced in the last 
Congress by Representative Aswell of Louis- 
iana. No action was taken on it, but it will 
be pressed in the coming session of Con- 
gress, says the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil, which goes on to denounce the bill, 
saying: 

“Here are some of the provisions of the 
bill which are so objectionable that it is 
impossible to believe any American would 
sponsor such an un-American measure: 

“Tf an alien leaves the district in which 
he is registered he shall report at such 
times and places and give such information 
in regard to his movements as may be 
required by regulation. 


Must Be Fingerprinted. 


“Hach registration of identification shall 
contain a photograph of the alien, his finger- 
prints and other ‘information. 


‘If the alien is arrested or. convicted of 


PRISON 


any offense such cases must be entered on 
the registration certificate. 

“In an emergency the President in the 
interest of national defense may by procla- 
mation require all or any part of the alien 
population to report at such times and places 
as he shall designate. : 

“Whenever an alien changes his name, or 
his physical appearance is changed mate- 
rially, he must report it to the post office 
in the district in which he is registered. 

“Keepers of hotels, lodging houses or 
boarding houses must report any alien in 
their employ and in the case of new guests, 
lodgers or employes report must be made 
within 12 hours after their arrival. This 
applies to corporations, partnerships and 
other associations as well as individuals. 


Broad Powers For Inspectors. 

“An inspector may enter any place in 
which he has reason to believe an alien is 
present and demand of any person any in- 
formation necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act and to arrest or detain 
any person who refuses him entry or refuses 
to give such information. 

“Tf the alien after registering for five 
years can read, write and speak the English 
language understandingly and has complied 
in all other respects with the naturalization 
laws he can be admitted to citizenship. 

Some of those who are supporting the 
measure contend that it should include all 
persons in the United States. The law does 
not apply solely to adults as the bill pro- 
vides that all aliens under 16 years of age 
may be registered by their parents or guar- 
dians, but upon reaching the age of 16 years 
they shall register in person.” 


LABOR FOR PRIVATE PROFIT. 


By Kate Richards O’Hare. 


The convict made goods that went into 
the markets during the last few years not 
only robbed the law-abiding, self-respecting 
workers of their jobs, but they also cut 
the ground from under the feet of legitimate 
manufacturers and subjected them to tax- 
subsidized competition which no law re- 


specting citizen could possibly meet. All 
over the country there are manufacturers 
who conduct their industries within the 
written and unwritten laws and ethics of 
fair business. These men have invested 
millions in buildings, equipment, wages and 
advertising. They maintain union condi- 
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tions and wages in the effort to raise the 
common standards of American working 
class life. 


I interviewed one of these manufacturers 
recently and found that during the last few 
years prison made work clothing had cut 
into his trade until he was faced by the 
choice of going out of business, or putting 
his shop on a non-union basis, which would 
possibly only save him for a short time. 
He could manage to put his overall factory 
over, but he could not make the grade with 
his work shirt plant. It seems that union 
men and intelligent farmers who would 
blush with shame if some one caught them 
in a pair of scab overalls will wear a prison 
made shirt without a qualm. 


The deadly grip of the prison labor con- 
tractor on the work clothing industry is to 
a certain extent an outgrowth of the World 
War. When the legitimate manufacturers 
began to produce supplies for war pur- 
poses, first for the Huropean countries 
and later for our own, the production of 
work garments for civilian use largely pas- 
sed into the hands of prison labor contrac- 
tors. No one denies that the legitimate 
manufacturers were very short-sighted to 
permit this condition to come about, but al- 
most everything connected with the war was 
short-sighted, and because their hands were 
full producing the necessary war supplies 
they made no effective protest. And it was 
during the stress and struggle of wartime 
production that the finishing touches were 
put on the organization of the Prison Labor 
Trust, and the production of prison made 
garments brought up to date. 


In garment making as in all other in- 
dustries the machinery of production was 
developed far beyond peacetime needs to 
meet wartime demands. When the war 
ended both free and prison plants had been 
developed to a point where they could pro- 
duce far more goods than the normal trade 
of the country could consume, and the mar- 
ket for work clothing had passed from the 
employer of free labor to the prison labor 
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contractor. With his overhead paid by the 
taxpayers, and paying less than one-sixth 
of the ordinary labor cost of free workers 
the prison labor contractor has an advan- 
tage that no legitimate producer can meet. 
One great advantage that few ever consider 
is advertising. The prison labor contractor 
can spend enormous sums advertising in and 
subsidizing unscrupulous and unethical pub- 
lications. And because of the tremendous 
power of the prison. labor contractor’s ad- 
vertising budgets there has been no wide- 
spread discussions of this great social evil. 
From 1919 to the present time the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company, particularly, has 
flooded the pages of farm, and we blush to 
say, trades union and religious papers, with 
their advertisements of prison made goods. 
In most instances the editors did not know 
the truth, and certainly the readers did not. 
for the average normal person will not 
knowingly use prison made products. 

Because the prison labor contractors are 
tax-subsidized, and protected in their rob- 
beries they can, and do, make prices and 
terms to deluded and greedy merchants that 
legitimate manufacturers cannot meet. It 
is not strange that with the many unfair 
advantages they have that they have been 
able to hold trade ground gained during 
the war, and have increased their business 
500 per cent in three years. And the ques- 
tion we are facing today is what will the so- 
cial effects be, if the prison labor contrac- 
tors drive all legitimate garment manufact- 
urers out of business? 


This may seem a far fetched question, but 
it is not by any means. The possibility of 
such a condition is great. Yet when we an- 
alyze the situation this is about the way the 
whole problem lines up: 


These win: ‘The prison labor contractors 
and the corrupt politicians. 


These lose: The manufacturers, jobbers, 
wholesale merchants, retail merchants, con- 
sumers, honest public officials, tax-payers, 
organized labor, unorganized labor, farmers, 
prisoners and prisoners’ families. 


LABOR’S MOVING PICTURE. 


By John Manning, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Union Label Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


Mary and Tom are the heroine and. hero 
in the moving picture produced for the 
American Federation of Labor and Union 
Label Trades Department for their publicity 
and organization campaign. 


Mary is a beautiful girl, but her employ- 
ment in a non-union shop and the cares of 
a father who had been injured while at 
work had left their impress upon her. Tom, 
a fine specimen of manhood, works in a 
union shop. 


After depicting scenes in the slavery days 
of antiquity and the slave markets where 
white men and women were sold on the 


auction block, the story comes down to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. In 
those days there were no workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and Mary’s father received 
no compensation from his employer for the 
injury he had received while working with 
machinery that was not protected by safety 
appliances. The ten-hour day put in by 
Mary taxed her every energy. One day 
after an unusually biting and uncalled for 
criticism of her by the straw boss for stop- 
ping a moment from sheer fatigue, 
fainted and was taken to her home by two 
of her fellow employes. 

Tom was a union man through and 


she . 
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through. He was a member of an organiza- 
tion and active as a representative of the 
employes in bargaining collectively with the 
employers. He took advantage of every oc- 
casion to impress upon his fellow workers 
that they should buy nothing that did not 
bear a union label. He assured them the 
union label represented that the articles 
upon which it was found had been made in 
sanitary workshops, that the workers who 
made them dealt with their employers 
through chosen representatives, that safety 
appliances protected the workers and that 
in purchasing union labelled articles they 
were adding to the wages and bettering the 
working conditions of those who produced 
them. In conversations with Mary, Tom 
tells of the advantages of trade unionism 
and pointed out that the sweat shop was an 
evil that was gradually killing off the 
women workers in industry. 


When one of the girls in the non-union 
shop expressed sympathy for Mary when 
she fainted, the brutal straw boss, known as 
the forewoman, discharged her. The girls 
went on strike. Mary, who had recovered, 
joined the picket lines and with her fellow 
workers formed a union. Finally the strike 
was won and the non-union shop became a 
union shop with an eight-hour work day. 


Just at this time, however, Mary was 
faced with the decision as to whether she 
would remain at work under the new con- 
ditions or accept Tom as her mate the rest 
of her life. She chose Tom. 


Scenes in and about the homes of union 


Cd 


and non-union men are shown and the dif- . 


ference is so great that it will be an im- 
pressive lesson to those who see the pic- 
ture. Also the difference in the morale of 
non-union and union shops. In the non- 
union shops the workers are sullen and 
look suspiciously around as if afraid they 
will be reprimanded or discharged for some 
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violation of the autocratic rules arbitrarily 
dictated by the employers or “straw bosses.” 

In the union shops the men and women 
hold their heads high, bear a contented look 
and sing or whistle while running the ma- 
chines or performing whatever tasks they. 
are given. 

A short history of the advancement of 
labor and the activities of the American 
Federation of Labor from its incipiency 
will be given in the captions. They will 
tell of the struggles and sacrifices to obtain 
compulsory education laws; in taking the 
children from the workshop and factory 
and placing them in the school and play- 
grounds; the sufferings and poverty of the 
bread winners injured and their families 
before workmen’s compensation laws were 
enacted; the history of the bill of griev- 
ances presented to congress and the presi- 
dent of the United States in 1906, all of 
which, except one, have been enacted into 
law; the inauguration and reason for Labor 
Day; in securing vocational education laws 
and protection for women in industry; the 
benefits to health and the physical well- 
being of the workers through gaining the 
eight-hour day; the objections to injunc- 
tions to restrain the normal activities of 
labor and the final passage of the Clayton 
Act which guaranteed the right of organ- 
ization for both labor and the farmers and 
trial by jury in contempt cases; how the 
citizenship was taken away from federal 
employes and restored through the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
other successful activities that have done so 
much for the advancement of humanity. 
While the picture depicts the tragedies that 
follow lack of organization of the workers, 
it demonstrates in an emphatic way the 
benefits coming from membership in trade 
unions. 

The completed picture was shown at the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Atlantic City, October 6, 1925. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D.A. Thom. 


3. MOTHER LOVE. 


Interest and love alone on the part of the 
mother are not enough to assure success in 
handling the innumerable problems met 
with in the management of children. The 
very love of the mother for her, child may 
be the “stumbling block” that prevents her 
from successfully fulfilling the obligations 
of her parenthood. This love is invariably 
associated with excessive worry, anxiety, 
and at times, definite fear which prevent 
the most intelligent approach to many prob- 
lems of childhood. 


Over-solicitude on the part of the parent 
or parents may put the child in an entirely 
new setting. Children may become self- 
centered and develop innumerable imagtin- 
ary complaints simply because illness is 


\ 


looked for and any existing ill health is 
exaggerated. 


The study of one little girl seen a short 
time ago demonstrates this point clearly: 


Mary, at seven, dominated the _ entire 
household. Mother faithfully fulfilled her 
slightest wish, fearing to cross her lest she 
become ill. Her sisters patiently shouldered 
her share of home duties and quietly gave 
way to her at every point in order to avoid, 
if possible, the almost inevitable outburst 
of temper which was so upsetting to the 


*This article is part of “Child Manage- 
ment,’ Publication No. 143 of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. The entire bulletin may 
be secured free by writing to the Bureau. 
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household. Her ready excuses for all occa- 
sions were “You mustn’t mind what I do; 
you see I’ve been sick,” or “I’m not strong 
enough to do that ‘cause I’ve had paralysis.” 

It is true she had lived through more than 
her share of illness and was accustomed to 
admiration and interest from doctors to 
whom she was frequently shown as an un- 
usual case. 

Her “alibi” of ill health helped her over 
many difficult places in school, and at home 
special concessions were made for her and 
she was excused at every turn. Her whole 
life seemed built about this desire to hold 
the center of the stage. 

Through a radical change of attitude on 
the mother’s part this little girl, who was 
fast developing into a chronic complainer, 
has now become a hearty, normal youngster, 
gayly competing with her sisters in “helping 
mother,” trying each week to learn to do 


one new task independently, and striving 
toward an ideal of robust good health rather 
than desiring the role in life of “interesting 
invalid.” 

_ After a little judicious neglect and jignor- 
ing, the alarming physical symptoms which 
so greatly troubled the mother vanished. 
The marked tremor of Mary’s hands, which 
made it seem necessary that the mother 
feed her each mouthful she ate, disappeared, 
as also did the tremor of voice. After de- 
termination by physical examination of the 
child’s condition an appeal was made to her 
ambition and pride. Her desire for attention 
and wish to excel were turned away from 
the goal of ill health. With encouragement 
on the part of the physician and her mother 
and with faith in her ability to make good 
she is now taking part in home and school, 
standing on her own feet, and learning to 
face life as it is. 


AMERICAN LABOR PLEDGES SOLID SUPPORT TO STRIKING 


ANTHRACITE 


COAL MINERS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Atlantic City, N. J.— American labor 
stands solidly back of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the anthracite strike. 
When John L. Lewis, president of the fight- 
ing coal diggers, appeared before the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention here 
the delegates arose to their feet and gave 
him such a reception as is seldom given, 
and then by unanimous vote they adopted 
a resolution of endorsement and support 
and voted to distribute his speech to all 
affiliated local and central bodies. 


President Lewis gave the convention a 
masterful statement of the facts concerning 
the strike, warned the American people that 
if they accept the mine owners’ statements 
as to fuel resources, substitutes and lack 
of any need to fear suspension of work, 
they were “living in a fool’s paradise and 
are due for a fool’s awakening.” 


Operators in Deal To Mulct Public. 


“The anthracite operators,’ President 
Lewis continued, “are extorting from the 
public a sum which ranges between 16 mil- 
lion and 20 million dollars annually to which 
they have no decent claim. When they ap- 
peal to the public for support they come 
into court with unclean hands. In April of 
this year they put through a resizing dea: 
with the retailers which gives the operators 
a chance to work off their steam sizes on 
the public by mixing them with domestic 
sizes and charging the old prices. 


“The retailers feared that if they pro- 
tested they would be cut off and given no 
more coal to sell. The operators stand to 
make between 16 and 20 million dollars an- 
nually by this deal to retain the old trade 
names and lower their quality. The public 
is now paying for the old names at the old 


prices and getting much smaller stuff to 


burn. 
Size of Every Grade Reduced. 


“They not only lowered the sizes outright, 
but introduced the round mesh in place of 
the square mesh in the breaker screens. 
This move alone means a reduction of one 
fifth in the size of practically every grade 
of coal. The ‘rough edge’ of the producers 
that takes the greatest possible advantage 
of eVery emergency and that was found to 
be shipping 16 per cent dirty coal immed- 
iately after the 1923 suspension, is using 
this change in standards as an excuse for 
a wholesale pouring of the smaller sizes 
into the larger ones in disregard of both old 
and new classifications. They will doubtless 
make this change pay them 5 million dollars 
annually over and above the grab shared by 
all the producers. 


Much Pea Coal Sold as Chestnut. 


“The mesh for chestnut and pea sizes has 
been changed, so that between one-fourth 
and 30 per cent of all the pea coal sold, or 
1.437,000 tons at least, is now sold as chest- 
nut. Chestnut has always had an allowance 
of 15 per cent of smaller sizes, but this is 
something new. The difference in price 
between the two sizes is $3.15 a ton and 
stands to pay the operators $4,526,550 for 
their shrewdness. 


“The mesh for buckwheat No. 1 has been 
cut so that at least one-third of all the 
buckwheat is now sold as pea coal. In 1924 
they sold 9,384,000 gross tons of buckwheat 
No. 1. At present prices, buckwheat sells 
at the mines for $2.50 per gross ton, and 
pea sells at $5.50. The difference is $3 per 
tion. The sales of one-third of the total 
buckwheat production as pea coal will net 
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a profit of $3 per ton on 3,128,000 tons, or 
$9,384,000. This is in addition to the 862,000 
tons of buckwheat coal that has in the past 
years regularly been sold as pea coal. 


Mesh for Stove Coal Also Changed. 


“The mesh for stove coal has also been 
changed by 7 per cent, so that 1,242,000 tons 
of chestnut are now being sold annually as 
stove coal, which sells at 50 cents more. 
Here the operators make $621,000 annually. 


“In addition, in order to get a larger 
amount of stove coal, which is the highest 
priced size, they have increased its mesh 
so that 14 percent of the egg coal can fall 
into it. This amounts to 1,491,000 tons. The 
difference in price is 50 cents per ton, or 
an additional profit of $740,500 annually. 


“Even what is left of the first grade of 
steam coal, buckwheat No. 1, is being di- 
luted. It has in the past had an allowance 
of 15 per cent of smaller sizes in it. This 
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has now been increased to 20 percent. This 
addition amounts to 468,000 tons. The dif- 
ference in price is 90 cents. The total gain 
annually to the operators here is $421,740. 


Make Millions by Underhand Methods. 


“The grand total of underhanded profit to 
be made in this way, not counting the 
amounts made by changing to the round 
mesh and the amounts arbitrarily taken by 
the more unscrupulous operators, is $15,- 
693,790 annually, a great deal more than a 
million dollars a month, which the operators 
are filching from the pockets of the public 
by selling inferior grades at superior prices. 


“We do not object to the legitimate efforts 
of the operators to sell their steam sizes, 
but when they inform the public that they 
are not selling them and that they are not 
making any money at the same time that 
they are perpetrating this grab, the hypoc- 
risy of the situation is repugnant to the 
minds of honest men.” 


A. F. OF L. BACKS COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM TO BRING BIG 
BENEFITS TO AMERICAN TOILERS. 


By Chester M. Wright. . 
By International Labor News Service. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Important action 
taken by the American Federation of Labor 
in the closing week of its convention here, 
winding up ‘with the triumphant election of 
President William Green to a continuance 
in office, included the following specific 
propositions: 

1, A declaration to continue the non-par- 
tisan political party—belong to no party, 
use all parties—and to hold or gain 100 dis- 
tricts and thus capture the next Congress. 


Big Union Drive Endorsed. 


2. Endorsement of the big national 40- 
week organizing campaign, starting the cru- 
sade with a flourish, with an appeal by 
President Green for ‘new zeal, new effort’ 
in the fight to bring all non-unionists into 
the fold. 

3. Adoption of a report which records the 
Federation .as demanding wages increasing 
in proportion to the increasing productive 
capacity of modern machinery and new 
power sources, 

4.. Adoption of a declaration favoring a 
progressively shortened workday until eight 
hours become the maximum and a lesser 
number the rule in American industry—this 
demand based on increasing productivity. 


“Monroe Doctrine” Adopted. 

5. Adoption of a “Monroe Doctrine of 
Labor,” warning Old World labor move- 
ments and internationals to keep hands off 
of New World labor affairs, a stiff declara- 
tion unmistakable in its meaning. 


6. The hottest denunciation of the so-— 


viets and communism yet adopted by the 
A. F. of L. 
th Hiidorsement « in principle of citizens’ 


training camps, declination to support idea 
of conscription of man power and wealth in 
time of war, denunciation of militarism and 
pacifism alike. 

8. Short shrift of amalgamationist and. 
one-big-unionist proposals in a restatement 
of American trade unionism and its philos:- 
ophy as worked out in America for America 
and as tried and proven. 

9. Declaration declining to involve the 
labor movement in general tariff legislation. 

10. Declaration for renewed effort and 
unceasing campaign to secure ratification of 
proposed child labor amendment. 


11. Order for investigation of “company 
unions.” 


Insurance Company Approved. 

12. Approval of formation by labor of the 
Union Labor Life’ Insurance Company. 

18. Declared for continued efforts to se: 
cure a United States Department of Edu- 
cation. 

14. Denounced communism as a cancer- 
ous growth, endorsing the executive coun- 
cil’s declaration of war on the red HER RL 
to “bore from within.” 


15. Unanimous rising vote to support the 
United Mine Workers after eloquent speech 
by John L. Lewis, in which he declared the 
people are “living in a fool’s paradise and 
will have a fool’s awakening” when the an- 
thracite storage supply runs out if the oper- 
ators do not cease their unyielding “take 
all, give nothing” policy. 


New Injunction Policy Declared. 


16. Laying down new policy of meeting 
the injunction issue, future effort to be 
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directed toward securing congressional and 
legislative restriction of jurisdiction of 
equity courts so as to send cases now 
claimed by equity courts into law courts, 
where a jury trial is guaranteed, where pre- 
sumption of innocence prevails, where ex- 
cessive punishment is denied, and where 
contempt is absent, a decision of tremen 
dous importance to labor. 

17. Vigorous condemnation of the cam- 
paign of Vice-President Dawes for Senate 
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cloture as in interests of the reactionaries 
and designed to end free speech and free 
legislation in the Senate. 

18. Welcomed settlement by President 
Green of jurisdictional dispute between 
street car men and teamsters’ organizations. 

19. Endorsement of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau and its work. 


20. Endorsement of the executive coun- 
cil’s program of research work. 


THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION CONDEMNS MOVE TO ABOLISH FREE 


SPEECH IN UNITED 


A scathing denunciation of the campaign 
engineered by Vice-President Dawes to 
abolish free speech in the United States 
was expressed in a declaration adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion. “It is a vicious idea” the convention 
declared, “fa vicious purpose to which the 
Vice-President of the United States has 
loaned himself.” Every means was recom- 
mended to be used to expose this “un- 
American” proposal. The declaration of 
the convention follows: 


“For several months the Vice-President 
of the United States has conducted an agi- 
tation for the purpose of abolishing free 
speech in the United States Senate, the 
only forum in the world where cloture does 
not exist and where members can prevent 
the passage of reactionary legislation. 

“Your committee feels that this campaign 
of the Vice-President for the abolition of 
free speech in the United States Senate_is 
not in the interest of the people but in the 
interest of the reactionary element that is 
seeking. to. control all legislation. The 
American Federation of Labor has been suc- 
cessful in the defeat of reactionary legisla- 
tion because of the fact that free speech 
prevailed in the Senate. Some of the most 
vicious lgislation could have been enacted 
if free speech had’ not been permitted. 

“The people of the United States should 
awaken to the fact that the agitation for 
cloture in the United States Senate does 
not come from the people but emanates 
from the secret chambers of the predatory 
interests. The railroad industry, the great 
oil industry and other great industries in 
the United States, want to make it possible 
for a handful of men in the United States 
Senate to control all legislation. It is a vi- 
cious idea, a vicious purpose to which the 
Vice-President of the United - States has 
loaned himself. Labor is not deceived; La- 
bor knows what is behind the move to abol- 
ish free speech in the United States Sen- 
ate, and will vigorously and continuously 
fight against any proposition that will make 
it possible for the interests to control all 
legislation. : 

“In the House they have cloture. A for- 
mer leader of the dominant party in the 
House pointed out one time to a represen- 
tative of the American Federation of Labor 
that liberal legislation required twelve to 


STATES SENATE. 


fifteen years for its passage, while legisla- 
tion in support of special privileges could 
be passed in a week or two through the 
cloture exercised in the House. If the Rules 
Committee objects to legislation or the 
steering committee objects to legislation in 
the House, it is impossible to bring it be- 
fore that body. : 
“Your committee believes that the ulterior 
purpose behind the agitation for the abolish- 
ment of free speech in the Senate is a 
scheme for the reactionary, backward look- 
ing interests to control all legislation. 
“We, therefore, recommend that every 
means be taken to expose this un-American 
proposal. The people should be informed 
that the agitation is not in their interests. 
No matter how plausible the agitation be- 
comes, no matter how glittering the words 
that are used to deceive the people, the 
abolition of free speech in the United States 
Senate should be fought as determinedly 
as any other proposal inimical to the inter- 
ests of the people has ever been fought 
by the American Federation of Labor.” 
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CRIMINAL PENALTY 


FOR EMPLOYERS WHO FAIL TO INSURE 


INJURED WORKERS. 


California enacted in 1925 five laws to 
strengthen the workmen’s compensation act. 
Most important is a measure which vests 
power in the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion to revoke its certificate of consent to 
self-insure issued to certain self-insured em- 
ployers. Among the grounds for revocation 
are improper administration of the obliga- 
tions of self-insurers to their employes un- 
der the compensation act; habitual under- 


payment or settlement for less than the full 
compensation due, and habitually forcing in- 
jured employes to unnecessary suits to es- 
tablish their rights. This law also provides 
a criminal penalty of a fine of not over 
$500 or imprisonment for six months, or 
both, for failure of an employer to secure 
the payments of compensation by him, either 
by insuring or obtaining a certificate of 
consent to. self-insure——American Labor 
Legislation Review. 


TABLOID OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


AFRICA: Native Councils—There has 
been announced, from Nairobi, the inaug- 
uration of native councils and a native trust 
fund to assist the native negro tribes to 
develop the beginning of a responsible gov- 
ernment. 


AUSTRALIA: Waterside Strikes. — For 
some months unprecedented waterside 
strikes have interrupted Australian ship- 
ping in a consiedrable degree, extending to 
practically all units of water-borne com- 
merce. 


BRAZIL: Immigration.—It has been rum- 
ored that the state government of Sao 
Paulo is endeavoring to induce a large num- 
ber of Russian and German immigrants, as 
well as 500 Austrian families, to settle in 
that state. 


COSTA RICA: Labor Surplus.—An over- 
supply of labor has been noted in San 
Jose, creating a problem which the Costa 
Rican Congress is giving concentrated at- 
tention. 


DENMARK: Unemployment. — The last 
two months show a continuing steady in- 
crease in unemployment in Denmark, the 
minimum figure of 24,824 at the beginning 
of last month being approxiamtely 10,000 
greater than it was at the same date in 
the year 1924. 


GERMANY: Factory Shut-Downs __In- 


crease.—The decline in the number of fac- 
tory shut-downs during the past few months 
was succeeded by a considerable reversal 
during the two weeks preceding September 
1, 1925, during which 54 shut-downs were 
reported as against 32 during the preceding 
half month. 


Revised Insurance Laws.—The laws gov- 
erning invalids’ and employes’ insurance in 
Germany have been revised, with increased 
benefits for beneficiaries, and, it is said, 
greater burdens for employers, who are now 
liable for larger contributions to apprentices 
and invalids. 


INDIA: Factory Increase.—The 1924 An- 
nual Report on the Indian Factories Ast 
shows that during the year the total num- 
ber of registered factories increased from 
434 to 465, and the number of those actually 
working from 399 to 484; while in the same 
period the number of operatives increased 
from 49,110 to 50,842. The report empha- 
sizes improved working conditions for all 
factory hands. 


SPAIN: Steel Strike Arbitration.—The 
recent strike of seventy per cent of the iron 
and steel workers of the Bilbao region has 
been made the subject of arbitration by a 
committee appointed by the Department of 
Labor, which will study wages and living 
costs. 


LABOR SUPPORTS GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6TH. 


December sixth is International Golden 
Rule Sunday, a day sponsored by President 
Coolidge for the promotion of international 
good will and as a means of focusing at- 
tention on the needs of Near Hast Relief 
Orphans in Bible Lands; 35,000 still look to 
America for their very existence. Of this 
number 80 per cent are less than 14 years 
of age. -During the past twelve months 
15,000 either became self-supporting or were 
placed out for adoption. 

“Until the last orphan has been placed 
in a position of self-support, I am certain 
that the great organized labor movement 
of America will continue to give its earnest 


assistance to the work of the Near East Re- 
lief,’ states Frank Morrison of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. ‘‘The practice of 
the Golden Rule, the relief of the needy 
and stricken, is the mission and purpose 
of the organized workers of America.” 

On the first Sunday in December we are 
asked to eat a simple meal of bread and 
stew such as the orphans have every day 
in the year. Then make as liberal provision 
for their upkeep as we would like to have 
made for ourselves if conditions were re- 
versed. 

While it is not expected that American 
families can prepare a four-cent meal on 


oe 
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this occasion, (the average cost of an or- 
phan’s dinner in the Near East), neverthe- 


less it is well to carry out the spirit of the ~ 


day in some sacrificial form that we may 
more fully realize our blessings. As Pres- 
ident Coolidge has pointed out: “This ex- 
pression of brotherhood inevitably has a 
beneficial influence upon those who give 
as well as those who receive.” 

The Near East Relief is not only feeding 
and clothing children under its care but it 
is also training them for self-support. In 
all some twenty different trades are taught 
depending on the needs of the country 
where the children are quartered. At pres- 
ent the orphanages are located in Syria, 
Greece, Palestine and Russian Armenia. 

During the twelve months from January 
1 to December 31 of 1924 the service of 
Near Hast Relief reached 554,978 persons, of 
whom the great majority were women and 
children. Of this number were many be- 
longing to races or nationalities that had 
no legal claim upon the land that had given 
them haven. 


- INSURANCE FOR 


“It is unthinkable that in the United 
States where life insurance for the middle 
and wealthy classes and property insurance 
of all sorts have attained such a high degree 


of development, a comprehensive scheme of 
social insurance fo rcovering the insecurity 
now felt by our great wage earning class 
arising out of the hazards of sickness, in- 
validity, old age and unemployment, similar 
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The service included food, medical aid, 
clothing, or personal service such as the 
work of conducting the release of Greek mil- 
itary and civil prisoners from Turkey and 
immigration service to refugees. 


A total of 74,852 children were served, 
without taking to account those provided 
with clothing outside of orphanages or 
without taking into account those with 
mothers who were served among the total 
of 554,978. 


The American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed its approval of this work by the 
passage of the following resolution—at the 
October meeting in Atlantic City: 


“Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor commends the work of the Near 
East Relief and recommends that local 
unions and central labor bodies cooperate 
in this humanitarian work of saving lives 
of orphan children and training them for 
leadership in various trades in the Near 
Hast countries.” 


WAGE-EARNERS. 


to those plans being put in force in Hurope, 
should not ultimately be adopted. In no 
other way can we so well fulfill the Chris- 
tian admonition, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” Ad when this time arrives we 
shall have found the most effective way of 
disposing of the worst forms of poverty 
which now afflict our civilization.”—M. B. 
Hammond in American Labor Legislation 
Review. 


A TRAGIC WASTE. 


“Probably the most tragic waste of all in 
industry is unemployment, where men ready 
and willing and able to work, and where 
soceity really needs their work, are still un- 
able to secure it,” declared Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company 


TO RESTORE INDUSTRIAL 


in a reecnt address at Cléveland. “The 
most severe test of any social system is the 
consideration it gives to the human being, 
and our present system must find a solution 
of this great human problem.”—American 
Labor Legislation Review. 


_ CRIPPLES TO USEFUL SELF- 


SUSTAINING JOBS. 


Cleveland.—‘There are more than 100,000 
industrial cripples in the United States— 
persons who have been permanently handi- 
capped by work accidents. The ranks of 
these ‘battle casualties of peace’ are being 
filled at the rate of over 10,000 a year. 


“Society has a three-fold duty to these 
cripples, to provide accident compensation 
and medical care, to rehabilitate them for 
useful work, and then to place them in suit- 
able jobs.” 


These declarations were made by Dr. John 
B. Andrews, secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, in an ad- 
dress on accident compensation and rehabili- 
tation before the National Civilian Rehabili- 


tation Conference at the Fourteenth Annual 
Safety Congress here today. 

‘This nation has wholeheartedly com- 
mitted itself to the sound policy of re- 
habilitating industrial cripples,” said Dr. 
Andrews. “Public approval of this legisla- 
tion is shown by the 'promptness with which 
the vast majority of states accepted the 
provisions of the act of Congress ‘passed 
in 1920 providing for federal-state coopera- 
tion. This is a clear mandate to those re- 
sponsible to keep the work going on a high 
plane of effectiveness, rescuing valuable cit- 
izens from the human scrap heap and re- 
storing them to useful, self-sustaining occu- 
pations.” 

Dr. Andrews stated that there remain only 
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a few states, including Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Maryland, Texas, Vermont 
and Washington, that are not cooperating 
with the federal government in rehabilita- 
tion work. 


“Accident compensation laws would fall 
short of their purpose if they were not ac- 
companied by vocational rehabilitation,’ he 
continued. “Indeed, neither functions prop- 
erly without the other. The American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation has from 
the beginning of this legislation in America 


believed that rehabilitation should be a 
prime motive of every compensation com- 
mission. It has aided in the passage of re- 
habilitation laws, including the federal act. 
Representing the public point of view the 
Association has developed a unified legis- 
lative program which calls for (1) accident 
compensation, with emphasis upon preven- 
tion; (2) physical rehabilitation of the crip- 
pled worker and re-training for a new oc- 
cupation suited to his handicap, and (3) 
placement of the rehabilitated worker in the 
right job.” 


NEW WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT LAW ADOPTED BY POPULAR 


VOTE IN 


New York.—‘“‘Adoption by Arizona of a 
new workmen’s accident compensation act 
now places this state in the front rank 
of American commonwealths that provide 
enlightened protection for both employe and 
employer against the hazard of industrial 
injuries,’ declares the American Association 
for Labor Legislation in a statement today. 

“The act, which was passed by the 1925 
legislature and ratified by a large majority 
in a popular referendum just held,” the 
statemtent continued, “combines many of 
the best features of compensation acts in 
other states, including a state fund to pro- 
vide workmen’s accident insurance securely 
and economically.” 

The Association states that, 
Arizona, eighteen states have already 
adopted state fund insurance for industrial 
accidents, in eight of which commercial 
carriers are completely barred out. 

“In addition to a state fund,” the state- 


including - 


ARIZONA. 


ment concludes, “the Arizona act provides 
for the standard seven-day ‘waiting period’ 
after an injury, and a benefit scale of 65 
per cent of wages which makes it one of 
the most liberal laws in the country.” 

According to the Association only six 
states — Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Florida, North Carolina and South Carolina 
—and the District of Columbia still remain 
without workmen’s accident compensation 
laws. In Missouri the legislature passed a 
compensation bill this year but it is held 
up for referendum in 1926. A bill to extend 
compensation to workers in private employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia has been 
held up in Congress for over three years 
despite strongly favorable committee re- 
ports. It is favored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Association for Labor 
Legislation and progressive employers. The 
opposition comes from commercial insur- 
ance agents. 


Compilation of Labor News 


cs EDUCATION MEANS STRAIGHT THINKING. 


By Spencer Miller, Jr. 


Secretary Workers’ Educational Bureau 
(Before A. F. of L. Convention) 


If you are to ask trade unionists to decide 
political questions on their economic merits, 
you have to give them adequate knowledge 
about economic questions. 


If men are to be partisan to principle 
rather than to parties, they have to know 
what those principles are. It is easier to 
follow a man than a principle. It requires 
less thought and imagination. They have 
got to understand the facts of our compli- 
cated modern world and be able to form in- 
telligent opinions on hundreds of public 
questions that come before them for deci- 
sion. To the trade unionist the world is his 
text book; his curriculum is every subject 
under the sun. 

The substitution of facts for formulas, of 


straight thinking for vague generalizations 
is a part of the discipline of education. What 
is meant by the factual approach in educa- 
tion is the search for the facts and the bas- 
ing of opinions and conclusions upon these 
facts. No man’s opinions are better than 
his facts. To possess workers with living, 
vital facts, the workers’ education move- 
ment exists in part. 

There is, I believe, an inherent disposi- 
tion on the part of American workers to face 
the industrial situation in a realistic man- 
ner and with an open mind. American labor 
has concerned itself with those economic 
forces in the community which shape the 
course of our development.- 

Education is, among other things, the 
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process by which man associates the past 
with the present as a guide for the future. 

Education is the indispensable method to 
give to the modern wage earners and new 
trade unionists some of the ideals, the 
struggles and the achievement of organized 
labor in our national history. We have long 
since recognized this fact in our require- 
ments for political citizenship. Everyone 
must know the history of our country and 
our constitution before he is admitted to 
the full responsibility of citizenship. If this 
be true with political citizenship, how equally 


PORTO RICAN WORKERS 


San Juan, Porto Rico.—In a bill of griev- 
ances forwarded to President Coolidge, Porto 
Rican trade unionists state that living ex- 
penses here are twice as high as in the 
United States, though industrial workers 
are paid an average of but $2.50 a day and 
agricultural laborers from 60 cents to $1 
a day. 

“Although our land has resources to pro- 
mote all classes of industrial enterprises, 
three-fifths of the laboring population lack 
permanent employment,’ the Porto Ricans 
state. 

“We have no safety laws on the fields, 
factories and shops. Much of the. legisla- 
tion intended to protect labor is ignored 
or amended so as to make it impracticable.” 

Reference is made to the last election 
November 4, 1924, which was marked by 


SHALL NATION’S EQUITY COURTS 


Atlantic City, N. J:—To check the increas- 
ing usurpation of equity judges, the A. F. 
of L. executive council recommends that 
congress and the several states exercise the 
authority given by the constitution and de- 
fine the powers of these judges. 


“It is imperative that the masses of our 
people be governed by the laws as pre- 
scribed by our legislatures and not as they 
may be determined by equity courts,” the 
council says. 


While favoring these constitutional 
changes, trade unionists are urged “to re- 
frain from involving themselves in legal pro- 
cedure, especially in the so-called equity 
monstrosity of our judicial system.” 


“The issue clearly presents itself: Shall 
our legislative bodies be the source of all 
legislation or shall our equity courts be per- 
mitted to take their places? 


“We have been continually advised that 
the equity power of our courts were de- 
signed solely to protect property rights 
against losses where there exists no remedy 
at law. We have been further advised that 
the law division of our courts was intended 
to conserve the rights of our citizens to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. With 
the passing of time our courts have con- 
stantly enlarged their concepts of protect- 
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true it is of industrial citizenship. For upon 
the industrial citizens fall not only the prob- 
lems of government, but of moral and eco- 
nomic standards, and social problems of a 
far reaching nature. 


It is significant in this connection that 
the organization campaign which you are 
about to launch will rely almost exclusively 
on educational methods both of the spoken 
and printed word, and of the motion picture. 


Workers’ education is the new method to — 
meet a new need in our industrial world. 


APPEAL TO PRESIDENT. 


“great outrages, abuses, crimes and irregu- 
larities.” 

“The right of suffrage was practically 
denied the people. The polls were controlled 
by one political party. The popular sover- 
eigns could not exercise their franchise. 

“The law to challenge elections before the 
courts of Porto Rico has been repealed and 
the people are deprived of legal remedies.” 

Labor protests against the proposal now 
pending in the national congress at Wash- 
ington to increase the power of one political 
party here by permitting it to select a gov- 
ernor of the island. 

The workers urge the president to favor 
the appointment of a commission to visit 
Porto Rico and submit recommendations 
that will be of benefit to the economic, so- 
cial and political life of the people. 


REPLACE LAWMAKING BODIES? 


ing the rights of an individual arising from 
ownership of property. 

“Today our equity ignores the division of 
rights into those things which have to do 
with the rights of persons to own property. 
They find no relations too remotely removed 
from rights to possess and enjoy property, 
to prevent them from exercising jurisdiction. 
As a result equity courts are developing a 
dominance that will completely subordinate 
courts of law and those political principles 
which they represent. This tendency jeop- 
ardizes all constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom and choice of action. In addition our 
legislatures have failed to provide adequate 
remedies at law in order to limit this power 
of our equity courts. 

“Reference to the constitution of the 
United States clearly indicates that the 
framers of the constitution never intended 
to invest such vast powers in the American 
judiciary as are now exercised by the equity 
courts. 

“The bonacnthen of individual and col- 
lective conduct by dictum or decree of our 
equity courts is no more desirable than 
domination of an individual or mass conduct 
by mandate of a king, czar or kaiser. 

“Absolutism in our judicial system is not 
to be tolerated no more than absolutism in 
any other branch of our government.” 
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PRESENT TURMOIL IN CHINA BASED ON SOCIAL WRONGS. 


New York.—The present crisis in China, 
so fraught with the gravest consequences to 
the peace of the world, has its immediate 
cause in the shooting of a number of un- 
armed students by foreign police, in Shang- 
hai on May 30. 

This statement is made by the commis- 
sion on church and race relations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

The churchmen say that Chinese laborers 
were employed by Japanese mill owners, and 
the former demanded better treatment, 
“especially for the women workers.” 

During a strike demonstration a Japanese 
employer fired into the crowd and killed a 
Chinese worker. 

“A number of the Chinese laborers were 
arrested by the foreign police and sentenced 
by the Shanghai mixed court for damage 
done to machinery and for violence. Noth- 
ing was done, however, either by the police 
or by the court concerning the Chinese who 
had been killed. A memorial service was 
held for the dead man and a number of 
Chinese students participated in it, as well 
as in the preceding strike activities. The 
meeting was broken up by the foreign po- 
lice, who also arrested six students.” 

As a protest, students and workers came 
to the police station and demanded that jus- 
tice be done and insisted that the students 
who were held in jail be released. 

“The British officer shouted to the crowd 
to disperse. According to his own testimony 
he gave the order in English, and a few sec- 
onds afterward gave an order to shoot. Four 
students were killed outright and a large 


number wounded, five of these dying of their 
wounds later. Some schools and colleges 
in Shanghai were closed. Searches were 
made of Chinese households. Shooting, even 
with machine guns, was carried on by the 
police in some parts of the city, and more 
Chinese were killed and wounded. Through- 
out the period, not a single foreign police 
officer was killed or seriously wounded.” 

The churchmen quote numerous witnesses 
who blame the foreign police for the mur- 
derous affair. The diplomatic corps in 
Peking sent a delegation of six to Shanghai 
to investigate the incident, but the result 
has not been made public. 

“According to report,” the churchmen say, 
“they placed the blame upon the British 
police and the administrators of the foreign 
settlement. 

“A most unjustifiable phase of the whole 
affair is that to this day, four months after 
the event, no authoritative investigation has 
been made public by the foreign nations and 
no apology offered. Fuel was added by the 
shooting of Chinese by foreign troops at 
Hankow and Canton.” 

The murders have developed a nation- 
wide boycott by the Chinese against alien 
domination in general and against British 
and Japanese business in particular. It is 
stated that the boycott has resulted in Brit- 
ish losses of approximately $1,000,000 a day. 

“The boycott is being carried on with 
great loss to the Chinese merchants them- 
selves, but all classes of people, merchants 
as well as students and workers, appear to 
have been co-operating in hearty support of 
the movement.” 


IRISH TRADE UNIONS EXCHANGE GREETINGS. 


Atlantic City—Thomas Johnson, secre- 
-tary of the Irish Trades Union Congress, 
conveyed greetings of his fellow workers to 
the annual convention of the A. F. of L. 


In introducing the visitor, President Green 
said it was the first time that a convention 
of the A. F. of L. ‘thas been honored by 
having a visitor occupying a high and hon- 
ored position with the trade union move- 
ment of good old Ireland.” 


‘Secretary Johnson was impressed with the 
widespread belief among organized workers 
here “that the way to produce economic- 
ally, the way to maintain standards of pro- 
duction and distribution to_a level which we 
would consider decent, the way to make 
production cheaper than hitherto is not by 


a tax upon wages, but by improvements of 
organization. 

“T am going home with the confirmation 
of our own teachings, gleaned from my ob- 
servation of affairs in America, that high 
wages and high production, with security 
of life, is the slogan which we have to 
preach,” he said. 

The Irish Trades Union Congress repre- 
sents 250,000 working men and women out 
of a total of 750,000 working men, women 
and youths over 16 years of age in that 
country. 

The speaker said that the historic river 
Shannon is being harnessed for the pro- 
duction of hydro-electric power to supply 
the whole country with power and light 
within the next five years. 


SWANSON TAX PLAN OPPOSED BY TREASURY. 


Washington.—Treasury officials oppose 
‘Senator Swanson’s plan that future genera- 
tions pay a portion of the debt America con- 
tracted during the world war. The Virginia 


law-maker points out that foreign nations 
are allowed 62 years to liquidate their war- 
time obligations to the United States. He 
suggests that America extend the time for 
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paying its domestic debt from 25 years to 
50 years. An annual saving of $600,000,000 
in taxes could be effected this year by pass- 
ing on the task of retiring the public debt 
to future generations. 

The Washington Post, an administration 
organ, does not accept the viewpoint of 
treasury officials. This newspaper says that 
some of the best financial experts in the 
country doubt the wisdom of the plan to 
pay all the debt in 25 years, while European 
nations are allowed 62 years within which 
to pay what they owe the United States, 
and “at rates of interest substantially less 
than this government is paying on the 
money which it borrowed from the people.” 


NON-MILITARY ZONES 


Washington.—“Demilitarized zones” was 
favored by Brigadier General Spears, a mem- 
ber of the British delegation of the inter- 
parliamentary union. 

General Spears proposed to the law-mak- 
ers of the world that neighboring nations 
consent to establish these zones in which 
no troops or fortifications would be per- 
mitted and across which no armed force 
might pass. 

He pointed to the agreement between 
Norway and Sweden, and to the limitation 
of armament agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain on the great lakes 
in 1817 as two successful experiments of a 
similar nature. 


“Experience has taught us,” said General 


FIGHT WILL CONTINUE 


Atlantic City—An entire session of the 
A. F. of L. convention was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the federal child labor amend- 
ment. President Green voiced the judg- 
ment of the delegates when he declared that 
the campaign for this amendment “will go 
on as long as we live and into succeeding 
generations until the children of America 
are saved.” 


He said vicious propaganda changed an 
almost _universal opinion in favor of the 
amendment. Chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturers’ associations,. textile employers 
and others who profit from exploitation of 
child labor were listed as leading oppon- 
ents of the amendment. 


The’ principal opposition of farmers, Presi- 


EVEN AIR COSTS MONEY 


Scranton, Pa.—Anthracite coal owners in 
some instances charge employes for com- 
pressed air needed to work their jackham- 
mers, according to Mayor Durkin of this 
city in an open letter to William W. Inglis, 
chairman of the anthracite operators’ ne- 
gotiating committee. 

The mayor and Major Inglis have been 


“The arguments in favor of Senator 
Swanson’s proposal are obvious. A part of 
the debt burden would thus be passed on to. 
the coming generation, which will reap the 
rewards of the suffering and the sacrifices 
made to win the world war,” the Post says. 


“If foreign nations are to be granted 62 
years, the question may well be asked why 
our own taxpayers may not be afforded 
some similar measure of relief from the 
existing heavy burden of taxation. 


“That question will be asked over and 
over again in congress, and an answer far 
more convincing than any yet given must be 
forthcoming.”’ 


FAVORED BY BRITISH. 


Spears, “that once two nations have mobil- 
ized, war between them is inevitable. They 
fly at each other from sheer fear that de- 
layed action on their part may prove to the 
advantage of their opponent. Treaties can 
not deal with this situation. No state will 
bind itself not to take protective measures 
which, if neglected, might expose it to de- 
struction. 

“But if a demilitarized zone is entahlianed 
these difficulties will disappear. An act of 
aggression will then consist of one thing 
and one thing only, that is in the violation 
of the zone. The whole world will then know 
who the aggressor is, and the attacked state 
will be assured of the support of Lue states 
guaranteeing the zone.’ 


FOR CHILD AMENDMENT. 


dent Green said, was because they were 
told their children under 18 would not be 
permitted to work around the farm or house 
until they reached that age. He called this 
“malicious misrepresentation.” The pro- 
posed amendment did not prescribe the age 
at which a child could work, he explained. 
It was an enabling act to permit congress 
to pass legislation that would compare favor- 
ably with present laws in progressive states. 
If the amendment were ratified, he pointed 
out, congress would have to pass legislation 
before actual regulation of child labor could 
begin. 

Mr. Green assailed the argument that the 
amendment would trespass upon state rights 
and local home rule, and would permit con- 
gress “to enter and regulate the home.” 


IN ANTHRACITE MINES. 


writing public letters on the miners’ wage 
demands. The mayor supports the miners. 


In one of his previous letters, the coal 
owners’ representative charged the mayor 
with making misstatements. 


“My statements,” the mayor replied, “are 
based squarely upon the findings of the 
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United States coal commission appointed by 
the president to conduct an exhaustive study 
of the coal situation, taking into considera- 
tion also the 1923 wage adjustment. The 
commission’s figures thus modified show 
average earnings of contract miners, the 
most highly paid of the mine workers, to 
be $1,870 gross a year, based on an average 


MEXICO’S EX-PRESIDENT 


San Francisco, Oct. 17.—General Alvaro 
Obregon, former president of Mexico, can- 
celled his reservations at the St. Francis 
hotel, this city, when organized waiters in- 
formed him that a strike was on at that 
place. 

“You will do us a favor by not patroniz- 
ing a hotel operated under strike conditions. 
We speak for 2,200 organized waiters of this 


of 248 actual working days a year, or ap- 
proximately $7.50 per day gross. 

“From this gross figure, however, must 
be deducted heavy expenses for machinery 
and supplies. The operators in some in- 
stances even charge employes for the com- 
pressed air needed to work their jackham- 
mers.” 


AIDS STRIKING WAITERS. 


city,” General Obregon was informed in a 
letter forwarded to him at Los Angeles. 


In reply, the former Mexican chief execu- 
tive said: 


“It gives me sorrow to learn that you are 
in difficulties with your employers, and I 
will, with pleasure, seek quarters in a hotel 
where there is no trouble.” 


GREAT NATIONS PROBE KILLING OF CHINESE. 


Washington.—An international inquiry 
into the killing of Chinese strikers and stu- 
dents several months ago, has finally begun 
in Shanghai. 

According to cable dispatches and im- 
partial newspaper correspondents the Chi- 
nese people are suspicious | of the proceed- 
ings. 

The strikers were shot down when they 
demanded better working conditions of Japa- 
nese employers. A committee representing 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ reports that machine guns were used 
against the workers. Students arranged a 
demonstration’ in favor of the strikers, and 
they, too, were shot down. 


Failure by the world powers to act prompt- 
ly, instead of waiting until the world’s pub- 
lic opinion forced action, has not been help- 
ful to the proposed investigation. li is 


pointed out that if the commission vindi- 
cates the shooting of the strikers and stud- 
ents, last May, a more far-reaching demon- 
stration against foreign domination is pos- 
sible. If, however, the investigators blame 
the foreign police, this verdict will encour- 
age Chinese who are developing a national 
spirit, and who demand that other nations 
abandon their extra-territorial practices, 
which permit them to set aside Chinese 
laws. 


WASTE PREVENTION MEANS HIGHER WAGE. 


Philadelphia.—The millions of dollars _that 
are wasted in American industry would as- 
sure higher wages, James H. MaclLafferty, 
assistant to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
told accountants in this city. 


“These wastes,” the speaker said, “are es- 
timated by Secretary Hoover to equal all 
federal, state and municipal taxes in the 
United States during the year 1922. 


“No wonder Secretary Hoover does not 
advocate the reduction of wages and stand- 


AMERICA IS CARELESS; 


Cleveland.—This country was branded the 
most careless nation on earth by speakers 
at the national safety congress here. It was 
stated that the American accident death 
rate is 76.3 per 100,000 of population, or al- 
most twice and one-third times the accident 
rate for England, the world’s second most 
careless nation. 


The safest nation is Denmark, where only 
20 persons out of each 100,000 are killed an- 
nually. 


With its speed, the United States also 


ards of living, when he sees the benefits 
that have in a small degree already come 
through a partial adoption of his program 
for the elimination of waste. In his report 
on waste during 1921, Secretary Hoover 
pointed out that there existed a prevent- 
able waste of $10,000,000,000 annually 
through simplification and standardization 
in six typical industries—the building 
trades, men’s clothing, boots and _ shoes, 
printing, metal trades and textile manufact- 
uring.” 


DEATHS BREAK RECORD. 


leads the world in automobile accidents. The 
number of these fatalities is 14.8 to every 
100,000 population, or more than two BereuDs 
every hour of the day. 

Accidents are also taking a terrific toll 
among this country’s children. During the 
past year 21,000 boys and girls were killed 
and 500,000 were injured. It was estimated 
that more than 7,000 youngsters were killed 
on the streets and highways, and nearly 
5,000 were burned to death. Other fatalities 
were caused by falls, poison, asphyxiation, 
and drowning. 
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Book Reviews 


THE LIFE OF MOTHER JONES. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the auto- 
biography of Mother Jones, with an intro- 
ductory by Clarence Darrow. Mother Jones 
is one of the most picturesque and militant 
persons the labor movement has produced 
in America. She gives vivid narratives of 
her more than a half century of activities 
among the coal miners and others. Mother 


Jones states she was born in 1830 therefore, 
is now 95 years of age, a remarkable age 
for one who has led such an active, self-sac- 
rificing and strenuous life as has Mother 
Jones. 

These memoirs are well worth reading; 
they are published by Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago, IIl., and sells for $1.50 net. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN BELGIUM. 


This is a booklet of 48 pages and cover 
written by C. Mertens, General Secretary of 
the Belgian Trade Union Commission. The 
U. §. Publicity Agency of the I. F. T. U. 


243 Kast 84th St., New York City, handles 
this booklet which sells for 25c. The Pub- 
lication Department of the Trades & Labor 
Congress of Canada, 172 McLaren St., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., also handles same. 


Smiles 


THE OUTRAGED HOTEL MANAGER. 


Sir Mark Arie, the world’s champion trap 
shot, entered the breakfast room of the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel the day before the start 
of the National Championship last fall. 
Presently a bright-eyed waitress approached 
and asked: “May I take your order?” 

“Yes, two boiled eggs and a kind word.” 

The waitress brought the eggs, and was 
moving on when he said: “Say, what about 
the kind word?” 

She leaned over and whispered, “Don’t eat 
the eggs.”—From February “Whiz Bang.” 


NO, NO, LADY! 


A man sat on the corner with a little 
tin cup and a sign, ‘Help the Blind.” An 
old lady came along and dropped a penny 
in the cup and two or three pennies already 
there rolled out on the sidewalk. The beg- 
gar instantly picked these all up and put 
them back in the cup. z 

“How could you see that money?” asked 
the woman. “I thought you were supposed 
to be blind.” . 

“Oh, no, lady,” said the beggar. “I’m iust 
taking the blind man’s place while he’s gone 
to the movie.’”—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


The old gentleman was lost in a London 
fog so thick that he could scarcely see his 
hand before his face. He became seriously 
alarmed when he found himself in a slimy 
alley. Then he heard footsteps approaching. 

“Where am I going” he asked, anxiously. 

A voice replied weirdly from the dark- 
ness: 


“Into the river. I’ve just come out.”—Ex. 


LINGERING DEATH. 

“John, John,’ whispered an alarmed wife, 
poking her husband in the ribs, “wake up, 
John, there are burglars in the pantry and 
they’re eating all my pies.” : 

“Well, what do I care for that,” mumbled 
John, rolling over, “so long as they don’t 
die in the house?”—C. R. 


A visitor at the capitol was accompanied 
by his small son. The little boy watched 
from the gallery when the House came to 
order. 

“Why did the minister pray for all those 
men, pop?” he questioned. 

“He didn’t. He looked them over and 
prayed for the country,” was the answer.— 
Ex. 


A philosopher expresses the hope that in 
his next incarnation he shall be half Irish 
and half Hebrew. “For,” he says, “the Irish- 
man is happy as long as he has a dollar, 
and the Hebrew always has it.”—Ex. 


KEEPING HER SECRET. 


Mr. Pewee—Why did you get me such big 
shirts? These are four sizes too large for 
me. 

His Wife—They cost just the same as 
your size and I wasn’t going to let a strange 
clerk know I’d married such a little shrimp 
as you.—Detroit News. 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 


A boy was visiting another boy, and as 
they were going to bed the little host knelt ~ 
to say his prayers. 

“I never say my prayers when I am at 
home,” said the visitor. 

“That’s all right,’ said the other boy. 
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“You better say them here. 
ing bed.”—Ex. 


This is a fold- 


“What’s all the loud talk in the dining 
room, sister?’ 

“Father and mother are swapping ani- 
mals.” 

“Swapping animals?” 

“Yep. She passed the buck to him and 
got his goat.”—Ex. 


WASN’T THERE. 

“Ernest,” said the teacher of geography, 
“tell me what you know about the Mon- 
golian race.” 

“I wasn’t 
hastily. 


there,” explained Ernest, 
“I went to the ball game.”—Ex. 


“What is the Board of Education, dad?” 
“Well, my boy, when I went to school it 
was just an oak paddle!”—Ex. 


Poetical Selections 


THE BUILDER. 


An old man traveling a lone highway 

Came in the evening—cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen streams had no fears for him, 

But he turned when safe on the other side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your time with building 
here. 

You never again will cross this way, 

Your journey will end at the closing day.” 

The Builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend! The way that I’ve come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must cross this way. 

The stream which was as naught to me 

To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

Good friend, I am building this bridge—for 
him.” 


AFTERWHILE. 


The enemies of peace and love 
Some day will pass away; 

And then, in glorious realm of light, 
Our loving hearts will stay. 

The days of tyranny must go 
Down to the realms below, 

When our awakened souls have learned, 
The joys of peace, to know. 


O, hasten, Lord, the joyous day 
When tyranny shall fall, 
And life be ruled in better ways, 
To benefit us all; 
When sin and sorrow pass away, 
And love will rule supreme, 
As has, through all the sad, long days, 
EH’er been our hopeful dream. 


We're tired of greed and misery 
And sorrows that they bring. 
Bring days so full of happiness 
' That we of joy may sing. 
O! Father lead us through the night, 
On to the brighter dawn, 
When crime and tyranny, at last, 
Will, from the world, be gone. 
—Martha Shepard Lippincott. 


THE DUB. 


There were others more consciously clever. 
There were others more nimble of tongue, 
Who were sure to be present whenever 
There were self-plucked bouquets to be 
flung. 
In fact, in a place of such polish and grace, 
The only thing under the sun 
To distinguish the lad was a way that he 
had 
Of getting things done. 


He never was gifted at swelling 
Plain facts with a stuffing of pride— 
Like some, so much occupied selling 
Themselves, they sell little beside. 
He seemed somehow to lack that most cov- 
eted knack 
Of explaining as other men could; 
And so, to dispense with the need of pre- 
tense, 
He simply made good. 


The society chaps thought him -zero. 
The poker crowd termed him a loss. 
They all disregarded our hero— 
Excepting just one man—the boss. 
And so you may gues sthey were loud with 
distress 
And agreed in pronouncing it “tough,” 
When he passed the whole clan to pick out 
the one man 
Who’d delivered the stuff! 


—Ted Olson, in Forbes Magazine (N. Y.) 


CLAN TO CLAN. 


There’s a voice from the darkness whirled 
From The Clan of the undismayed 
Holding the hate of the world 
By the strength of its barricade =; 
The message of mate to mate, 
By city or mountain or stream, 
Whispered from gate to gate 
Wherever good fellows may dream. 


There’s a voice that I wait to hear 
That only The Clan can send 

On the winds of the dying year, 
The message of friend to friend; 

Wherever good fellowship stills 
The rolls of the warring drums, 
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And over the fir-clad hills 
This is the call that comes— 


“For a gift, the grip of your hand, 
A word that may cheer or guide; 
A friendly hail from the band, 
Godspeed where the trails divide; 
Then on through the sun and rain, 
Then on through the wind and snow; 
What is there else to gain? 
What is there left to know? 


“For a gift, your smile through the gray 
Dim dusk of the rover’s heather; 

‘Good luck,’ that you call my way, 

' Or a friendly beaker together; 

Then on through the wind and snow, 
Then on through the sun and rain; 

What is there else to know? 
What is there left to gain?” 


—Gartland Rice. 


FACE THE SUN. 


Don’t hunt after trouble but look for suc- 
cess; 

You'll find what you look for! 
for distress. ; 

If you see but your shadow, remember, I 
pray, 

That the sun is still shining but you’re in 
the way. 

Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, don’t dream 
and don’t shirk; 

Don’t think of your worries, but think of 
your work. 

The worries will vanish, the work will be 
done, 

No one see his shadow who faces the sun. 

—Anon. 


Lodge Notices 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Don’t look 


Lasander—Grand Lodge. 

Any secretary taking up clearance card of HE. EB. Lasander, 
Reg. No. 51018, issued by Lodge 719, August 4, 1924, kindly 
forward same to International President’s office. This brother 
accepted transportation from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, May 4, from Spokane, Wash., to Miles City, 
Mont., and failed to report for work at Miles City. Wm. 
Atkinson, Assistant International President. June Journal. 


Card Revoked—Lodge 588. 
At the regular meeting of Lodge No. 588, held July 15th, 
1925, the card of John B. Cordova, Reg. No. 419933, initiated 


FREE Book on 


Deafness 


» Write today for 168 page FREE book 
NI giving fullparticulars andtestimonials 

EY fromhundreds of grateful users whose 
hearing has been restored by useofour 
‘little wireless phones for theears.”’ 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 


are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., incorporated 
145 Todd Building LOUISVILLE, KY. 


in Lodge No. 101, Rawlins, Wyo., October 19th, 1920, was 
ordered revoked. 

Said card was found to be in the possession of one John C. 
Cane, who by representing himself as John B. Cordova, was 
reinstated in Lodge No. 588, August 22nd, 1924. T. J. God- 
frey, Sec. I. 588. September Journal. E 


Barnes—Lodge No. 96. 

Any secretary taking up the card of J. Barnes, Reg. No. 
77480, will please hold same and notify the undersigned, as 
he obtained same by changing the date of his old eard. 
R. N. Parmley, S. L. 96. September Journal. 


Seal Rupture 
With a Quarte 


Now you can throw away forever steel bands, soe 
chafing leg straps and other heavy makeshift de- Sr 
vices. For a well known American scientist has fee 4 
found a new easy way to support rupture assisted ese 
by means of a wonderful little invention weighing 
less than 1-25 of an ounce. Not only do you do away 
with the objectional pressure and ‘tight strapping, 
but you eliminate the ‘“‘coming down’’ of rupture—when running, 
straining, exercising, sneezing, etc.—which too frequently leads 
to strangulation. So great has been the success of this wonderful 
device that it is being offered to ruptured people for free inspec- 
tion. Simply drop a postcard or letter requesting free literature 
to NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE, 7218 Clay St., Steubenvile, 0. 


‘219 WITH QUEER 
INVENTION agiy. 


A queer little device, hardly bigger than ‘ 
@ match box, brought J. A. Williams 
the astounding profit of $48 for only 
three hours work! J.M. James made $120 
in one day—J. W. Cronk $51 in an hour! k 

The demand is  enormous—20 million people want this 
amazing invention the instant they see it. 

You can make $250 to $500 a month in fullor spare 
time. And now the inventor will send you a sample at 
his own risk. Write to J. A. Stransky, p66o Stransky 
Building, Pukwana, South Dakota. 


TUBE BIG POWERFUL 
GUARANTEED ( (f ) KURACOylnas 


Users everywhere report 
it gets programs coast tocoast, 


y 5 ig hear Europe. Mar- ao 
{ Z 7 velous value. Let users 
(ie Z tye testimony convince you. Retail 


FACTORY. 


Sets $13.75 up,retail. 
FREE! Literature on latest 


1to 5 tub dels, Agent: 
pew iow pricesani (Desters) egep@egh Sa 
COAST 


SPECIAL OFFER! \ Write! 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
516-B-E 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TAKE S MINUTES to Learn These 
Money- Making 


Demonstrations 
and Watch the Cash Roll In 


You can learn in5 minutes how to dem- 
onstrate and closesales. Experience is 
not necessary in selling our $12.50 Suits. 
There are thousands of abag ark in your ‘ 
community. Startle them with these 
quick-selling demonstrations. Others 
are doing it—so can you. Men who 
started with us last year arenow taking 
repeat orders. This is a permanent way 
to make money. Get a sample of this 
wonderful cleth. Convince yourself. 
Write at once for 


FREE STYLE BOOK 


samples and instructions for making 
these quick selling demonstrations. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING CO. 
Dept. 101 1908 West North Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHRIST SPIRIT. 
By Rudolph Gilbert. 


Like silver mist slowly 
Winding through sunlight, 
Like snow-flakes falling in moon- 
light 
Without rustle or weight— 
Free as windless waters 
- Endlessly spreading, 
Like a long, faltering song - 
Of some hidden wind 
Turning the soul in forgetfulness, 
Always heard but unseen, 
Always near and close held, 
Lives the spirit of Christ forever, 
As frail Icarus’. wings never melt- 
ing, 
But forever and ever soaring 
Toward the sun. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS & HELPERS OF AMERICA. 


- By James B. Casey, 
Editor-Manager, The Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders Journal. 


It is a regrettable fact that a complete 
record of the early efforts of the Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders of the United 
States to organize, are not available. How- 
ever, it is an established fact that these 
efforts date back to the early sixties, for 
we are told that in 1866 some of the men 
working at our trade in New Orleans, La., 
(presumably on a government contract) 
struck for an eight hour day and that they 
were, successful, however the men gradu- 


ally dropped out and the organization was . 


disbanded. Another organization was form- 
ed there again in 1872 and continued in 
existence for a number of years, but it too 
died out. 

In the sixties an organization of Boiler- 
makers and Blacksmiths was formed in 
Pittsburgh and other cities of Pennsylvania. 
New York and Boston, Mass., had organ- 
izations dating back many decades. In 1878 
the Boilermakers of San Francisco organ- 
ized the Boilermakers League of the Pacific 
Coast, and demanded an increase in pay 
and being refused they went on strike and 
after three weeks they were successful. 
Chicago organized in 1880 as did also St. 
Paul, Minn., and other cities. The Chicago 
Union demanded an increase in wages early 
in 1881 and being refused they went on 
strike and after six weeks won out. 


This gave impetus to the movement there 
and the organizations of St. Paul, Chicago 
and Detroit, arranged to send Bro. Thomas 
P. Dwyer, (who was at that time president 
of the Chicago union, but now a resident 
of Minneapolis, Minn.) on an organizing tour 
to Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, Patter- 
son, N. J.. New York City, Boston and 
Providence, where he was successful in or- 
ganizing locals in these cities, and arranged 
for the calling of the first national conven- 
tion, which assembled in Chicago on the 
16th of August, 1881. The following 
lodges were represented: No. 1—-Chicago, 
No. 2—St. Paul, Minn., No. 3—Detroit, Mich., 
No. 4—Cleveland, Ohio, No. 5—Cincinnati, 
Ohio, No. 6—Erie, Pa., No. 7—New York, N. 
Y., No. 8-—Buffalo, N. Y., No. 9—Patterson, 
N. J., No. 10—Boston, Mass., and No. 11— 
Providence, R. I. Thomas P. Dwyer, of 
Lodge No. 1, (now a resident of Minneap- 
olis, Minn.) called the meeting to order and 
was made temporary chairman and Hugh 
Fitzpatrick of Lodge No. 8, Buffalo, tempo- 
rary secretary. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the following officers elected for one 
year: John Quirk of Branch 7, New York, 


President; James Ross, Lodge 8, Detroit, 


Vice-President; James McGivern, Lodge 4, 
Cleveland, secretary; Sylvester Reilly, 
Lodge 11, Providence, Treasurer. After 
perfecting their organization under the 


title of The National Boilermakers and 
Helpers Protective and Benevolent Union 
and electing the above officers they ad- 
journed to meet in Boston on the following 
year. In the latter part of 1881 the follow- 
ing additional lodges were organized: No. 
12—Portland, Me., No. 13—Minneapolis, 
Minn., No. 14—Bay City, Mich., No. 15— 
Milwaukee, Wis., No. 16—Jersey City, N. J., 
No. 18—Roundout, N. Y., and No. 19—Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


In the latter part of this year Detroit 
lodge demanded an increase of 12% and 
struck to enforce demand which, in ten 
days, was granted. St. Paul lodge also 
struck this year against abusive language 
used towards them and then made a de- 
mand for a ten per cent increase, at the 
end of eight weeks it was granted to them 
and all returned to work. In May, 1882, 
the members of Lodge 7 of New York asked 
for a ten per cent increase in wages and 
on being refused, went on strike and after 
two weeks out were successful. The mem- 
bers of Lodge 5, of Cincinnati at this time 
made a demand for a fifteen per cent in- 
crease, on being refused, they went on 
strike and’ remained out for twenty-one 
weeks and lost out, the lodge disbanding. 


The second convention was successfully 
held in Boston this year and Lodge 20 was 
organized at Schenectady, N. Y. August 6, 
1884, Lodge 21 was organized at Hamilton, 
Ontario, and on the same date the Third 
National Convention was held at Cincinnati. 
At this time the name of the organization 
was changed to the International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers, Protective and Benevolent Union of the 
United States and Canada. 


Lodge 22 was organized at Toronto, Ont., 
Lodge 23 at Philadelphia, Lodge 24 at Bur- 
lington, Ia., and Lodge 25 at Omaha, Neb. 
All of these were organized in 1884. During 
the period between 1884 and 1889 the fol- 
lowing lodges were organized: No. 26, New 
York; No. 27, Ft. Howard, Wis.; No. 28, 
Green Bay, Wis.; No. 29, Reading, Pa.; 
No. 80, Topeka, Kan.; (can find no record 
of where Lodge 31 was first organized) ; 
No. 82, San Francisco, Cal.; No. 33, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; No. 34, Sacramento, Cal.; No. 
35, St. Louis, Mo.; No. 36, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
By 1890 the following additional lodges were 
formed: No. 37, West Superior, Wis.; No. 
38, Newburg, N. Y.; No. 39, Bayonne, N. Y.; 
No. 40, Baltimore, Md.; No. 41, New Orleans, 
La.; No. 42, Chicago, Ill.; No. 43, Akron, 
Ohio; No. 44, Lowell, Mass.; No. 45, Green- 
point, Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 46, Des Moines, 
Ia.; No. 47, Youngstown, Ohio; No. 48, De 
Soto, Mo.; No. 49, St. Louis, Mo.; No. 50, 
Niles, Ohio; No, 51 Elizabeth, N. J.; No. 52, 
Newport News, Va.; No. 53, Portsmouth, 
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Va.; No. 54, Wilmington, Del. In 1892 the 
following lodges were organized: 
New Haven, Conn.; No. 56, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; No. 57, Piedras Negras, Mex.; No. 58, 
Winnipeg, Man., Can.; No. 59, Kewanee, III. 

May 1, 1892, Lodges 1 and 42 of Chicago 
and Lodge 10 of Boston struck for a nine- 
hour work day. After being out eight weeks 
Boston compromised on a 58-hour week. 
Chicago members remained out four months 
and lost, declaring the strike off. However, 
the following year they entered into negotia- 
tions with the employers and on May 1, 
1893, the nine-hour day was inaugurated. 

In 1892 the International Convention was 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, at which time An- 
drew M. Keir of New Orleans was unani- 
mously elected International President, and 
later, during the same year, William J. Gil- 
thorpe was appointed International Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, to fill a vacancy. 


~ We will now turn to the National Brother- 

hood of Boilermakers. This organization 
was formed in Atlanta, Ga., in 1888. Its 
first convention was held there in 1889 and 
Charles P. Patrick was elected president 
and J. J. Finnegan, secretary, both of 
Atlanta, Ga. May 12, 1890, the second con- 
vention was held at Birmingham, Ala., with 
five lodges represented, they being from 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Richmond, 
Va.; Logansport, Ind., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. At this convention J. J. McCarthy of 
Indianapolis was elected president and 
Patrick McGovern secretary. May 11, 1891, 
the third convention was held at Indian- 
apolis with a representation of thirty-two 
lodges. J. J. McCarthy was re-elected presi- 
dent and Charles W. Crossier was elected 
secretary. May 9, 1892, the fourth conven- 
tion was held at Columbus, Ohio, with a 
representation of seventy-three lodges. J. J. 
McCarthy was again re-elected president 
and Raymond Garcia of Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected secretary. 


One of the first serious strikes of the 
National Brotherhood occurred between the 
members of Lodge 14 and the C. & A. Rail- 
road, which lasted for six months and re- 
sulted in a victory for the men, they getting 
an increase in wages 


The fifth convention was held May 8, 
1893, at Topeka, Kan., with 108 lodges repre- 
sented. Lee Johnson of Topeka was elected 
president and Raymond Garcia re-elected 
secretary. - The International Brotherhood 
also met this year at Chicago, Ill., and as 
the matter of consolidation of the two or- 
ganizations had been agitated for some 
time, both conventions appointed commit- 
tees on consolidation with power to act. 
These committees met promptly and soon 
came to an agreement on consolidation; a 
revised constitution was adopted and offi- 
cers elected to serve until the next conven- 
tion. Lee Johnson, president of the 
National Brotherhood, was elected president 
of the consolidated organization and Wil- 
liam J. Gilthorpe secretary-treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood was _ elected 


No. 55, 


‘was 
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secretary-treasurer and Kansas City was 


made Headquarters. At the time of con- 
solidation there were thirty-six lodges in 
good standing in the International and 94 in 
the National Brotherhood, thus giving the 
consolidated brotherhood a total of 130 
lodges. The formal consolidation went into 
effect November 1, 1893, with the title of 
the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron 
Ship Builders of America. The first con- 
solidated convention assembled in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 4, 1894, with a repre- 
sentation of 150 lodges. Lee Johnson was 
re-elected president and William J. Gil- 
thorpe re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


In 1896 the convention was held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Lee Johnson was re-elected 
president and William J. Gilthorpe secre- 
tary-treasurer. In 1897 President Johnson 
was appointed Labor Commissioner of 
Kansas and resigned as president, and was 
succeeded by John McNeil, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. In 1898 convention was held at 
Buffalo, N. Y. John McNeil was elected 
president and William J. Gilthorpe secre- 
tary-treasurer by a referendum vote, this 
being adopted at the Cleveland convention. 
Conventions were held in Kansas City, Mo., 
in 1900, Baltimore, Md., in 1902 and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in 1904, but under the refer- 
endum law as enforced all these conven- 
tions could do was to recommend changes 
in the laws, which generally were defeated 
when submitted to a vote. Dissatisfaction 
with the running of the organization be- 
came widespread. 


In January, 1905, John McNeil resigned 
and was succeeded by George F. Dunn of 
Indianapolis, Ind. In 1906 a convention was 
held in Kansas City, Kan. At this conven- 
tion the referendum laws were declared to 
not have been legally adopted, and they 
were declared inoperative. The convention 
then proceeded to adopt new laws and 
elected officers. George F. Dunn was re- 
elected International President and William 
J. Gilthorpe International Secretary-Treas- 
urer. This action met with the approval of 
the membership and new life was injected 
into the organization, so that when the con- 
vention assembled in St. Paul, Minn., in 1908 
it proved to be the largest and most suc- 
cessful held up to that time. At this con- 
vention J. A. Franklin was elected Inter- 
national President and William J. Gilthorpe 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 


In 1902 a Helpers’ division was organized, 
and grew rapidly. In 1912 this division was 
consolidated with the parent organization 
and at the time of consolidation had eighty- 
five lodges. A large and successful conven- 
tion was held in St. Louis, Mo., in 1910. All 
the plants of the American Locomotive 
Works had been organized the year before 
with a large membership, and much prog- 
ress made in organizing many railroad 
systems. J. A. Franklin was re-elected Inter- 
national [President and William J. Gilthorpe 
re-elected International Secretary- 
Treasurer. At this time the position of 
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- Editor of Journal was created and James 
B. Casey of Richmond, Va., was appointed. 
In 1912 this position was changed to editor 
and manager and made elective. 


The tenth consolidated convention was 
held at Little Rock, Ark., in 1912. At this 
time laws were enacted to provide for a 
large increase in the revenues of: the 
Brotherhood, so that a larger strike fund 
might be created, and larger financial bene- 
fits were provided for the members, death 
benefits were increased to a maximum of 
$250.00 and a disability benefit created rang- 
ing from $200.00 for an eye to $800.00 for 
total permanent disability. Since that time 
about $425,000 has been paid for death and 
disability benefits and more than $2,000,000 
paid for strike benefits. The 1912 conven- 
tion voted to hold the next convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. This was a very large 
undertaking as a large part of the delegates 
had to travel clear across the Continent to 
get to the convention city and most dele- 
gates had to travel long distances and it was 
feared this would prevent a large part of 
the lodges from being represented. How- 
ever, the attendance was very good con- 
sidering and a successful convention was 
held. All of the old officers were re-elected, 
except International Secretary-Treasurer 
Gilthorpe, who was succeeded by Frank P. 
Reinemeyer of Lodge 227 of Chicago, IIl., 
and Brother Gilthorpe was then granted an 
annuity of $1,200 per year for life in recog- 
nition of his long and faithful service. 

Owing to the great expense of meeting so 
far from the center of location of our mem- 
bers, it was decided to make Kansas City 
the permanent convention city on account 
of it being located near the geographical 
center of the country. The time for holding 
conventions was also changed from two to 
three years. Therefore, the next convention 
assembled in Kansas City, Mo., in Septem- 
ber, 1917. At this convention the position 
of Assistant President was created, two 
candidates were placed in nomination for 
this - position, Albert Hinzman, who had 
served as First Vice-President from ‘1908, 
and Louis Weyand, Vice-President of the 
Great Lakes and Territory District; a 
majority of the votes being cast for Louis 
Weyand and he was declared elected. All 
of the other officers were re-elected for an- 
other term. 

On March 1, 1918, President Franklin was 
appointed Assistant Director of Labor under 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo with 
headquarters in Washington. He was 
granted an indefinite leave of absence by 
’ the Executive Council and Assistant Presi- 
dent Weyand assumed the duties of Acting 
President and Vice-President Atkinson was 
selected to act as Assistant President. 
President Franklin remained with the 
United States Railroad Administration until 


June 1, 1920, when he again took up the ~ 


duties of President. 
Owing to the World War, the great de- 


mand for American exports created a boom 
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in nearly all kinds of labor, and as a result 
our membership grew rapidly from 1916 
and after the United States entered into it, 
when shipyards were being opened by the 
scores and thousands upon thousands of 
men employed in these yards and other big 
enterprises, our membership grew by leaps 
and bounds until 1919 we had about 180,000 
members. It was impossible to find a suf- 
ficient- number of trained ship builders or 
boiler makers to supply the demands of the 
government, so men from nearly all trades 
and walks of life were put to work in the 
shipyards and boilershops, a large part of 
these became members of our organization 
while the rush was on, but as soon as this 
was over they returned to their former oc- 
cupations and dropped their membership. 
When the convention met in September, 
1920, we had lost a large number of these, 
but still had a very large membership, and 
the attendance at this convention was the 
largest by far that we ever had and num- 
bered more than 550 delegates, with 700 
lodges organized. Many lodges had enormous 
memberships during the war, reaching into 
the thousands, and one Lodge 104 of Seattle 
was credited with a membership at one time 
exceeded 16,000. After all the government 
ships contracted for during the war were 
completed most of the shipyards. were 
closed and since that time to the present 
there have been very few ships built in the 
United States and a large part of the life- 
long shipbuilders have beén forced to seek 
other lines of work. 


By 1921 all industrial building had ceased 
and mills and manufacturing plants closed, 
and large numbers were thrown out of em- 
ployment, at one time it was estimated at 
5,000,000. This condition still further seri- 
ously effected our membership; then July 
1, 1922 the nation-wide strike of the Rail- 
road Shopmen took place, this involved 
about 30,000 of our members, the circum-- 
stances surrounding this strike and the out- 
come of same is too fresh in the minds of 
our members to need any comment here, 
suffice it to say a more heroic self-sacrificing 
and determined industrial fight was never 
waged, and had it not been for the inter- 
ference and unfair tactics of Attorney 
General Daugherty using the power and 
prestige of the administration towards the 
men, a different tale would be recorded in 
its termination. As a result of this strike 
we lost a great many of our* oldest and 
staunchest members, their homes as well 
as jobs were lost, and being discriminated 
against by the companies, they could not 
secure employment at their trade and were 
forced to seek other means of earning a 
living. Many of the railroad systems that 
were the backbone of the organization in 
the past were also lost. 


The Boiler Makers’ & Iron Ship Builders’ 
Journal. . 

Both the International and National 

Brotherhoods early in their existence, found 

it necessary to establish official Journals; 


Shae eo 
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and both were being published several 
years before consolidation. The first issue 
began in- 1888; owing to the income being 
limited, the Journals were small at first, but 
they gradually grew larger and up to 1910 
they usually carried 32 pages. 


In 1910 the position of editor was created, 
so that he might devote his whole time to 
editing and building it up, and on August 
15, the present editor was appointed and 
started in on this work. The size of the 
Journal was increased to 80 pages, and with 
the commencement of the next volume in 
January, 1910, its pages were made a stand- 
ard size. While volunteers contributed 
mechanical articles from time to time, in the 
earlier years of the Journal, in 1910 the 
Executive Council contracted with H. F. 
Jeffrey for twelve articles on laying out a 
boiler, which were run during 1910 and a 
part of 1911, and later these were combined, 
with a lot of tables and other information, 
into a book and published by our Brother- 
hood. ; 


From that time on until the tremendous 
increase in membership during the war, the 
editor prepared these technical articles, how- 
ever, the great increase in business due to 
this increase in membership forced the 
abandonment of this work for sometime. 
However, for the past three or more years, 
he was fortunate to have the assistance of 
an experienced draftsman and teacher, Prot. 
O. W. Kothe, who has prepared articles on 
mechanical drawing and the laying out of 
all kinds of boilers and other kinds of dif- 
ficult work. A great many complimentary 
messages have been received from our mem- 
bers in reference to the value of this work. 
Another popular feature, in which our mem- 
bers take a deep interest in, is the corre- 
spondence and official reports that appear 
from month to month. This furnishes in- 
formation of the doings and happenings in 
the various sections and the business of 
the organization, keep them informed and 
their interest alive in the work of our 
Brotherhood. 


Up to 1908 the practice for mailing out 
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' Journals was to send them in bulk to the 


secretaries and depend on them to dis- 
tribute; this proved wasteful, as many mem- 
bers being absent at the meeting, when they 
arrived, many copies were laid aside, and 
they soon accumulated in the meeting halls 
or cupboards of the secretaries. The writer 
served as chairman of the law committee at 
the 1908 convention and proposed an ex- 
periment. It was to charge twenty-five 
cents a year and use this for keeping up a 
mailing list and send Journals direct to the 
homes of the members; this was adopted 
and kept in force for four years; however, 
while it saved on the printing bill and loss 
of Journals, it was not an entire success as 
many failed to pay this small amount. So 
in 1912 the subscription for the Journal was 
included in the per capita tax and the 
Journal sent in the same way to each mem- 
ber. 


The mailing list grew to huge proportions 
and in 1919 there were about 170,000 names 
and addresses on same. Therefore, it took 
about a carload of papér to get out an issue 
at that time. With the decrease in member- 
ship, its circulation decreased accordingly, 
however, like the organization, it has suc- 
cessfully weathered the past storms and 
looks confidently and hopefully to the 
future, for even greater things than in the 


- past. 


The inspiration and ambition behind the 
Journal is to build up the technical knowl- 
edge and skill of our members, so that they 
may be not only members of skilled trades, 
but that they may develop into a profession 
also; and not only build boilers and ships 
but design them as well. Some of the higher 
and more desirable branches of boiler mak- 
ing and ship building has been taken over 
by others that rightfully belong to our 
tradesmen. These can be recovered and 
returned to them if our members will only 
do their part in studying and gradually 
build up the standard of education necessary 
for those who are to follow our skilled and 
important trades. 


THE REVEALING OF “BILLY” GREEN. 


Samuel Gompers’ Successor Has ‘‘Made Good.”’ 
By Clint C. Houston 


When Samuel Gompers passed over into 
the Great Beyond a year ago, five million 
organized men and women wage earners of 
America were gravely concerned as_ to 
whether a man of sufficient mental caliber, 
courage, executive ability, oratorical power 
and commanding personality could be found 
to fill satisfactorily the station of labor 
leader the veteran chieftain had occupied 
for forty years. ; 

For some time previous to that sad event, 
due to the advanced age of the beloved 
chieftain, organized labor in particular and 
the public in general had been asking, ‘‘Who 


can fill the shoes of Gompers when he is 
gone?” 

Perhaps Samuel Gompers himself under- 
took to answer this question when, only a 
few days before he died, he chose William 
Green from among the eight vice-presidents 
to read his last famous message to the dele- 
gates in the Hl Paso convention. 

When the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor assembled in New 
York last December, following the funeral of 
Mr. Gompers, and chose fourth vice-presi- 
dent William Green for the high position 
and its responsibilities, there yet remained a 
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“Billy’ Green, from a Snapshot Taken on the 
Boardwalk in Atlantic City During the 
A. F. of L. Convention. 


question mark after his name. He had ten 
months in which to “make good” before the 
delegates in the Atlantic City convention 
would be called upon to render a verdict. 


For twelve years “Billy” Green had been 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, an office in national 
and international labor bodies that is over- 
shadowed by that of the president. In ad- 
dition he had been a floor leader in the Ohio 
legislature, president of the state senate for 
a term or two, and had gained some public 
recognition as the father of a model work- 
men’s compensation law. 


However, his qualifications for the posi- 
tion of national leader and chief spokesman 
of the American labor movement had yet to 
be proven. He had not been a candidate for 
the job. He was selected by his colleagues 
of the A. F. of L. Executive Council because 
they believed that of their number he would 
come nearer measuring up to the high stand- 
ard established by his predecessor. They 
were desirous, also, of choosing one who 
would most likely meet with the approval 
of delegates in the next convention. They 
wanted a man who would “keep the faith” 
in the terms expressed by Mr. Gompers in 
his last message to the workers of America. 


Not a Man for the Spot-light. 


In the conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, ‘Billy’ Green had invariably 
elected to occupy a back seat. He was mod- 
est to a degree, and always kept his feet on 
the ground, a good worker and an able man 
in committee room. One of the few times 
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that he ever took the floor and entered into 
a discussion of matters under consideration 
was in the Montreal convention in 1920, 
where he ably championed a _ proposition 
sponsored by the railroad labor organiza- 
tions. 


Upon assuming his official duties at A. F. 
of L. headquarters in Washington, President 
Green kept out of the spotlight, but gave in- 
structions that the door of his office should 
always remain open to any and all’ who 
might wish to enter and get acquainted or 
to obtain his point of view on matters of 
interest. 


It was not until May of this year, that 
“Billy” Green began to reveal his exceptional 
capabilities as a national leader. He met 
the test in Kansas City by demonstrating a 
versatility that attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion and approbation. He went there to ad- 
dress a convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, and a committee of local 
labor men arranged for him to speak at some 
other meetings. 


The first of these was under the auspices 
of a Protestant Community Center. Here 
he surprised a great audience of church and 
Sunday school people with his knowledge of 
the Bible, and revealed that his advocacy of 
trade unionism was based largely on the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. He received a 
great ovation. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress a multi-millionaire was the first to 
take the floor and declare that his views 
had been materially changed by what he had 
heard. # 


Speeches Before Churchmen Received 
With Ovations. 


Next Green spoke before the Catholic 
Community Center, and was given another 
demonstration of approval. The man who 
had been a lay preacher in the Baptist 
faith won this audience by the ringing sin- 
cerity of his words in expounding the high 
humanitarian principles of the labor move- 
ment. 


Mr. Green had been invited to address a 
luncheon meeting of the Chamher of Com- 
merce in Kansas City, Kan., but the packing 
house interests wielded sufficient influence 
to have the invitation withdrawn. However, 
the labor organizations engaged the Masonic 
Temple and staged a rival luncheon meeting. 
They asked the citizens, particularly the 
business men of the city, to come and hear 
President Green, and they did, many more 
than could have heard him at the Commerce 
luncheon. 


There he declared that it was not “Billy” 
Green who had been affronted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but the American labor 
movement. He told the business men that 
they would accept the American Federation 
of Labor and its evolutionary methods of 
collective bargaining, or be compelled to 
accept something less American in their 
dealings with labor. At the conclusion of 
the address, many came forward to com- 
mend the speaker and to express themselves 
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as being ashamed of the action of the 
Chamber in withdrawing the _ invitation. 
“Billy” Green had come up against an em- 
barrassing situation and had mastered it by 
his common sense and oratory. 


Again Billy Green revealed himself, per- 
haps in still higher stature, on Labor Sun- 
day, when he spoke from the pulpit of the 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York, with Bishop Manning presid- 
ing. The great edifice was crowded with 
people from all walks of life. It was a re- 
markable address which will long remain in 
the memories of those who heard it. 


Facing American Labor on His Own Merits. 


And then in the forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in 
Atlantic City, October 5-17, Billy Green met 
the supreme test, and won the whole-hearted 
approval of the American workers. There, 
while the spirit of Samuel Gompers was felt 
in and about the convention hall, it was the 
executive ability and the voice of William 
Green, the new leader. that completely filled 
the void left by the old chieftain. 


Delegates soon realized that this was a 
convention different in many respects from 
those of other years. The dominant force 
and magnetism of Gompers was absent. He 
had always directed proceedings of the con- 
ventions; he was dramatic; his very pres- 
ence was dominating. 


Green is practical. As presiding officer, he 
co-operates with the delegates. This gives 
them a larger degree of confidence in them- 
selves. With Green in the chair, there is the 
fullest opportunity for the expression of in- 
dividual opinions. Should the debaters get 
into a jam, a few words from President 
Green smooths down the rough places. 


A feature of the Atlantic City convention 
was the manner in which the ‘‘one-vote” 
delegates, representing state and _ central 
bodies, mustered un sufficient courage. under 
the presiding genius of the new leader, to 
take the floor and debate auestions with the 
all-powerful ‘100-plus votes” delegates from 
national and international unions. 


Much of the harmony and good feeling 
that prevailed in Atlantic City was due to 
the ability of President Green as a con- 
ciliator of jurisdictional troubles in confer- 
ence with the disnvutants. He invited the 
chief executives of six international unions 
to his hotel room to talk over their griev- 
ances, with the result that only one such 
row reached the floor of the convention. 
This saved much time of the delegates and 
headed off acrimonious debates, which have 
disturbed many A. F. of L. conventions in 
the past. Not a single item of unfinished 
business was turned over to the Executive 
Council when the convention adjourned. 


Stand on Communism High Point of 
Convention. 


However, it was Dilly Green’s sponta- 
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neous and impromptu speech in reply to 
fraternal delegate Purcell of the British 
Trade Union Congres that electrified the 
convention and brought the delegates to 
their feet in a tumult of cheering. Most 
people who read this speech thought it had 
been carefully prepared in advance, or at 
least that he had an opportunity to read 
Purcell’s address and make~-notes thereon. 
As a matter of fact, President Green had no 
knowledge of what Mr. Purcell was going 
to say; his reply was wholly impromptu. 


Mr. Purcell in his address invited the A. 
F. of L. to send representatives to a confer- 
ence with the Moscow Third Internationale, 
and expressed the view that “the workers 
of America have much to learn from Rus- 
sia.’ 

The delegates felt that President Green 
would make an adequate reply, and they 
were not disappointed. His speech was an 
epochal event in the history of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. It was cabled to Eu- 
rope and has been read around the world. 


“The workers of America will never ac- 
cept the philosophy of Communism,” was 
the ringing declaration of President Green. 
“There is no revolution in sight in this coun- 
try. The American labor movement cannot 


‘satisfy the workers of America by telling 


them that they must wait for the enjoyment 
of economic rights. for the enjoyment of a 
high standard of life, until a revolution oc- 
curs and this government is overthrown. 


“We wish our friend (Purcell) who has 
so kindly advised us and offered us such 
frank suggestion might take back to the 
Russian Red Internationale this message. 
that the American labor movement will not 
affiliate with an organization that preaches 
the doctrine of Communism or stands for 
that philosophy.” 


This speech and the circumstances under 
which it was delivered stamned Billy Green 
as the undisputed léader of the American 
labor movement. He was no longer on the 
way. He had arrived. His quick thinkin 
and ready words at the right time. proved 
him eaual to meet all comers, friend or foe, 
in debate or on the public forum. Labor 
had lost a force in Gompers and found a 
power in Green. 


Unless all signs fail, Billy Green will re- 
main president of the American Federation 
of Labor for manv years to come. He is in 
the prime of life, 52 years of age, physicallv 
and mentally sound, the father of six chil- 
dren, and a trade unionist to the core. 


“T accept your commission.” he said in ad- 
dressing the convention following his elec- 
tion by acclamation. “I wanted to vindi- 
cate the judgment of mv colleagues on the 
Executive Council. I believe you have regis- 
tered approval of their judgment, and be- 
cause of this I am happy. In return, I 
pledge you all that I am, a service that 
springs from a desire to serve and to help 
my fellow men.” 
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WHILE WAGES HAVE INCREASED WITH THE YEARS, WORKERS 
SHARE OF PRODUCTS DECREASED. 


The United States Census Bureau have compiled statistics showing the average an- 
nual wages of industrial workers, the average value of products produced and the per- 
centage of wages to product, for the past 70 years. 

The statistics show that while the average wage rate and value of products have 
steadily risen, the percentage of wages to value of products have steadily decreased. 
For instance in 1849 the average annual wage was $247.38 and the average of value of 
products was $1,064.83, this gave the average wage earner 23.23 per cent of the value of 

’ the products produced by him; while in 1919 the average wage was $1,157.97 and the 
average value of products was $6,861.86, this gave the worker only 16.87 per cent of the 
value of products, a decrease of 6.36 per cent. In other words, the wages of the average 
worker in 1919 would only buy 16.87 per cent of their products, while in 1849 ee 
wages would buy 23.23 per cent of their products. 


Here is the table for the seventy years from 1849 to 1919: 


Average Per Cent of 
Year Average Wage Value of Product Wage to Product 
1849 $ 247.38 $1,064.83 23.23 
1859 288.95 1,438.22 20.09 
1869 302.08 — 1,648.42 18.32 
1879 346.90 1,965.01 17.65 
1889 444,83 2,204.46 20.17 
1899 437.40 2,450.01 17.85 
1904 477.37 2,705.35 17.64 
1909 518.06 3,125.00 16.57 
1914 579.62 3,445.93 16.82 
1919 1,157.97 6,861.86 16.87 


The statistics for 1924 have not been given out; however, no doubt they are along 
the line of those given above. It will be seen by this table that the average value of 
product of each worker has increased nearly six and a half times since 1849, while 
wages during the same time only increased 4.68 times. No doubt improved methods 
and labor-saving machinery, highly speeded, is responsible for the great increase in 
average output. The capacity for output of industry is so great now that it far exceeds 
the demand and when running at full capacity, the markets are soon glutted and a 
temporary partial or total shut-down is the result. 


a 


A HARVARD PROFESSOR SEES DANGER FOR STOCKHOLDERS IN 
LARGE CORPORATIONS. 


Professor Ripley of Harvard University delivered a lecture at the Academy of Po- 
litical Science recently which, we are told, created a sensation in financial circles. He 
pointed out the dangers surrounding the ownership of stocks in large corporations, the 
control of which has undergone a radical change since the war. On this subject he is 
quoted as saying: 

“Since the war there has been an alarming divorce of ownership of property 
represented by securities emitted by corporations or trustees, from any account- 
ability whatsoever for its prudent and efficient management, and the wide and 
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accelerating diffusion of a considerable portion of this ownership represented by 
stock holdings of employes and the directly consuming public. General stockholders 
have always been inert in delegating most of their power, but at worst they might 
always be stimulated to assist themselves. Under the new style of corporation such 
general stockholders are badly deprived of all rights in this direction through the 
creation of securities from which voting privileges have been deleted. Thus the 
voting power is concentrated in the hands of the bankers, though their financial 
interest may be the smallest involved.” 


Professor Ripley cited the enormous increase in the number of stockholders, which 
of all classes he estimates there are now 14,400,000 and that they hold more than seven 
billion dollars worth of stock at par. This wide diffusion of stock makes it easy for con- 
‘ trol to be concentrated in the hands of a few, such as promoters, bankers or manage- 
ment companies. We can see good examples of this manipulation in railroads, the Bell 
Telephone, the Steel Trust, Gas and Electric companies and other concerns much 
smaller in size of capital stock and operations. 


It is the custom now to sell a small amount of stock to employes of corporations 
in order to tie them to the company. Selling stock to the customers is another move 
in recent years so that they will be continued as patrons and boosters. Prof. Ripley 
suggests as a safeguard against the wrongful use of the absolute power of control ex- 
ercised by those in control, that power be given to the Federal Trade Commission to 
supervise and control the issuing of stocks and bonds of these corporations and super- 
vise their management in the interest of the stockholders and the public generally. 
Some control of this kind will be found necessary in all jikelihood in the near future. 
Men given unlimited power in any kind of organization usually run to excesses and ex- 
travagances. 


CONTROL TRAIN MOVEMENT BY RADIO DEVICE. 


A radio-operated safety device has been brought out, which we are told will auto- 
matically warn engineers of danger ahead and will automatically check the speed of 
the engine and bring it to a halt at any danger point. A test of this device was made 
recently on a ten-mile stretch of the Pere Marquette railroad, and was satisfactory, 
it was said. — 


Thomas E. Clark of Detroit is the inventor. By means of a system of radio- 
controlled signal lights installed in the engine cab, the engineer is warned of impending 
danger ahead, many minutes ahead. Should the engineer fail to notice these signals 
or far any reason be unable to perform his duties, the system of control, checks the 
speed of the engine and brings it to a stop at any danger point. 


In speaking of the device, the inventor said: 


“The success of continuous control depends on the propagation of electro- 
magnetic waves flowing in the track rails under the pilot. The waves are pumped 
into the rails by a roadside unit. They are transmitted at a wave length of 28,000 
meters to give a clear indication signal and at a wave length of 22,000 meters to 
give a caution signal. The loop collector coils are equipped with variable con- 
densers for turning each coil to the wave length propagated in the rails. These 
coils transmit the various wave iengths to the visual signal device in the engine 
cab. This consists of three lights—red for danger, yellow for caution, and green 
for clear tracks. These signals give the engineer advance information on the con- 
dition of the tracks ahead. Should a train be occupying a block, the rest of the 
rail surface within that block becomes automatically demagnetized and another 
train entering the block from the rear or front will receive the danger signal and 
an automatic application of the brakes.” 


During the test we are told the engine was running at fifty miles an hour, when 
the red signal flashed, the engineer got down off his seat, as if taken ill, and the air 
brakes were automatically applied and the engine brought to a standstill with the 
throttle wide open. Officials viewing the test, we are told, were very much impressed 
with the merits of the invention, which they stated, if applied to all roads would save 
thousands of lives and millions of damages each year. 


THE UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION PLAN GROWS IN 
FAVOR. 


At the recent convention, the question of union-management cooperation as exempli- 
fied between the management and the unions on the B. & O. Railroad and other systems 
came in for much attention. Captain Byers, who originated the idea and is engaged in 
introducing it, delivered an address, and a number of delegates spoke on the subject 
and all were in praise of the results. 


Industrial engineers tell us there is a large waste in industry amounting to about 
25 per cent which if eliminated should result in higher wages, lower cost of product 
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_and larger dividends. They also tell us that seventy-five per cent is due to inefficiency 
in management and equipment and the remaining twenty-five per cent is charged up to 
inefficiency of employes. 

If this estimate of waste is correct and it could be eliminated, it would result in 
benefit to all employed in industry as well as the people in general. How to accom- 
plish this end and secure for the employe a fair share of the gain is the problem.- The 
only safe and fair way is through collective bargaining; if all employes recognized this 
system, the solution would be simple. 


Where the B. & O. cooperative plan has been put into effect efficiency evidently 
has greatly increased, we are told the employes made a large number of suggestions 
for improving methods of operation, a considerable proportion of which were put into 
effect, with resulting improvement in efficiency. Improvement in methods of doing 
work comes from experience, and therefore where employes are assured of a square 
deal and given full play for making progress, they are a most important factor for in- 
creasing efficiency, and it is to the interest of the employer to secure this cooperation. 


The cooperative plan on the B. & O. System, we are told, has resulted in more 
steady employment and the cost of making repairs reduced by doing a large part of 
the work in dull seasons; equipment is overhauled and gotten ready in the slack season 
for the busy seasons now, whereas before much of this was rushed through by over- 
time work after the rush of business commenced, and under such circumstances the 
cost was greater. 


If the management will recognize the principle of collective bargaining and both 
sides whole-heartedly enter into the spirit of cooperation the result would be mutually 
beneficial; we believe a large majority of the forces of labor are ready and willing to 
enter into such an arrangement, but until the employers frankly and fairly agree to 
such an understanding, this mutual cooperation cannot be attained. 


A HUGE BREAD TRUST FORMED. 


A Bread Trust with a capital of $400,000,000 and controlling 157 bakeries has been 
formed, which we are told will control the price of bread in every important city in the 
United States. When trusts are formed to control any of the necessaries of life it 
usually means an increase in price to the consuming public and so we may look forward ~ 
to seeing the price of bread increased to the consuming public or else a decrease in 
the size of the loaves, which in the end means the same thing. The minority members 
of the Trade Commission charges that the majority of the Commission, were cognizant 
of the proposed merger and that complaint had been filed several months ago, but no 
notice or action was taken on same. 


Evidence accumulates to the effect that the present administration’s policy is to 
give full range to big business to consolidate and form trusts to their heart’s content. 
The only excuse at present, for keeping the Sherman anti-trust law on the statute books 
seemingly is to coerce and intimidate organized labor and organizations of farmers. 
The whole aim and intent of the law has been directly reversed by court actions and 
decisions, and under the circumstances it should be wiped from the statute books. 


This bread trust is the worst form a trust could assume, as it directly and seriously 
effects the welfare of more people than any other trust could, and a large part of whom 
have a hard time getting this vitally necessary food. But the chances are that it will 
be allowed to pursue its mulching of the public undisturbed. 


WILL CONGRESS ENACT REMEDIAL RAILROAD LABOR 
LEGISLATION. 


Now that Congress is about to assemble the question naturally arises as to what 
it will do in the matter of legislation in behalf of those employed in railroad service. 
It is quite apparent to all that the Railroad Labor Board has long since survived its 
usefulness and that it should be wiped out of existence. Mr. Hooper, the present 
chairman of the board, through his over-zealousness in trying to anticipate and carry 
out the wishes of the railroad officials, and his hostility to organized labor, has done 
his full share in discrediting this board in the opinion of the fair-minded people of the 
United ‘States. 


Furthermore, this board has been but a jesture from the start as it has no author- 
ity to enforce its decisions or give equitable relief, were it so inclined. Therefore, it 
has been more of a detriment than a benefit, for when officials of the railroads wanted 
to evade or postpone a decision, all they had to do was to take it to this board and 
they accomplished their purpose. Instead of settling any problems or misunderstand- 
ings between the management and the employes, it aggravated and prolonged them. 


The Howell-Barkley bill will, no doubt, come in for a good bit of attention during 
the present session, but whether the progressives can muster a majority in its favor 
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remains to be seen. The present reactionary administration will likely exert its influ- 
ence against the measure. However, some remedial legislation will have to be enacted 
before there is a proper spirit of cooperation between the management and employes. 
which will make for better conditions for the men and success in the operation of the 
railroads. 


4 


A LARGE FLEET OF WAR BUILT WOODEN VESSELS BEING 
2 DESTROYED. 


Thirty-one wooden ships, built during the war to help bridge the Atlantic, from the 
United States to, the battle grounds of France, were anchored aiong the shores of the 
Potomac river recently and set on fire, to destroy for the purpose of salvaging the 
metal used in constructing them. These vessels were constructed for the government 
during the world war at a cost of $1,000,000 each; we are told that there are 200 more 
of these ships awaiting the same fate, that of being destroyed for the metal they con- 
tain. : Those destroyed were sold for a few thousand dollars to junk dealers some 
time ago. 


It was a costly and fruitless venture on the part of the Derainans in building 
this large fleet, the only results of which was to destroy large areas of the forests 
of the west in getting the material necessary for their construction and the wasting of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. However, during the hectic period of the war, any 
proposition, no matter how visionary, was promptly taken up and efforts made to put 
them into effect. The government built some concrete ships with which to ply the 
ocean. These have been lost sight of since the war, and only their construction was 
mentioned during the war; we doubt, however, that these were in any way a success, 
for even though they were reinforced by a steel frame work, the stress and strains of 
the waves of the ocean would no doubt cause them to crack. Even the stoutly built all- 
steel ships sometimes spring a leak as a result of these stresses during a severe storm 
at sea. 


Besides this fleet of wooden ships the government has a large fleet of steel ships 
anchored in the rivers on the Atlantic coast, that were built during the war and have 
been lying idle since that time. It was hoped that these ships would be used by the 
government in building up a merchant marine fleet, that would carry our commerce to 
the far corners of the earth, but the administration either does not want such an 
idea to succeed or else they have shown poor judgment in selecting officials for the 
Fleet Corporation and Shipping Board, few, if any, of the members of these boards 
had any practical experience in such matters, many of them being political ward 
heelers, advertising solicitors and what-nots. Incompetency, if not downright graft, 
have marked their course and hundreds of millions of dollars have been wasted, with- 
out any apparent results. If the government will not or cannot build up an efficient 
merchant marine, the sooner it makes away with the ships needed by the army or 
navy, the better it will be. Possibly shipbuilding will again become a going industry 

here 


———— 


ANTHRACITE COAL OPERATORS EVIDENTLY HOPE TO STARVE 
THE MINERS INTO SUBMISSION. 


From all reports the anthracite coal miners strike is still dragging its weary 
length along, very little space given to it by the daily papers, no mention of any efforts 
being made by the operators to reach a settlement, and the statement from administra- 
tion circles that no effort on their part would be made for a settlement, as they pro- 
posed to let operators and miners fight it out, would indicate that the operators hope 
to starve the miners into submission. They have sold their surplus coal and screenings 
at a goodly advance in price and this will help to keep up their dividends. 


There are 158,000 on strike and they have been out since September 1st; no doubt 
the drain upon their resources has been pretty heavy by this time, but if so they are 
not making any noise about it and are seemingly as determined as ever. Apparently 
no organized effort has been made to fill their places and open the mines, in fact, it 
is practically out of the question to do so, as the laws of the state of Pennsylvania re- 
quires a standard of experience and an examination before miners are allowed to work; 
furthermore it is doubtful if half the mines could be successfuliy operated by new 
men; therefore, the operators seemingly are banking on starvation; however, this was 
tried for months on the soft coal miners in 1922 and then-were forced to settle with 
them. 


President John L. Lewis of the Mine Workers delivered an address before the del- 
egates to the A. F. of L. Convention on the anthracite vontroversy, in which he set forth 
facts and figures which would show conclusively that the miners are not getting such 
princely sums as the operators claim. He stated that of the 158,000 men employed, 
one-third of them only receive an average of $4.62 per day; another third an average 
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of $5.96. The remaining third are contract or piece-workers, and that their average 
annual wage is less than $2,000. Mr. Lewis stated that there were a few exceptional 
cases where men of superior skill and surrounded by favorable conditions sometimes 
make much more, and these are the cases cited by the operators to show what miners 
make. 

Speaking of the hazard of the occupation, he stated that in 1923 there were 29,172 
men carried home on stretchers or hauled in ambulances from the anthracite mines, 
and that in 1924 there were 30,241 men injured. Five hundred being killed outright 
each year. If these figures are correct, and we believe they are, then the rates of 
wages paid are not commensurate with the toil and risks endured and an increase in 
wages is justly due them, and this could easily be taken out of_the large profits being 
taken by the operators now and still leave enough for large dividends without enhancing 
the rice of coal to the consumer. 


Apparently the operators are short-sighted, as well as indifferent to the needs of 
the public; with winter near at hand, and anthracite scarce and high, the people 
usually using it have turned to other means for their fuel and once they change many 
of them will not be quick to return to its use, and as a consequence the demand will 
decrease and in the end the operators will lose far more than a fair increase to the 
miners -would amount to. 


FOREIGN NATIONS HAVE PURSUED UNFAIR AND UNWISE POLICIES 
IN CHINA. 


The more light that is thrown upon the Chinese crisis, which has existed for many 
months, more clearly appears the injustice of the policies pursued by Sieg nations of 
the world toward that country. 


China is: the most populous nation of the world; its people are frugal, industrious 
and peace loving. Most of the larger nations have taken advantage of these traits and 
by force or chicanery, secured control of most of the seaports and large areas of ter- 
ritory. Extra-territorial rights of their citizens have been forced upon China, that is 
where subjects of one of these powers, residing in China commit crimes or violates 
the law, they are tried by a court set up there by the government of which they are a 
citizen or subject; the laws of China do not apply in their cases. 


In the treaty ports where control over certain areas of land are granted, these set 
up a government entirely independent of the Chinese; in one instance we have heard 
of the foreign settlement outgrew the territory under their control and they went fur- 
ther inland, purchased land for extension, in doing so roads were built and éven 
Chinese soldiers are not allowed to cross, much less travel them. Thus, large areas of 
China are under the control of other nations and Chinese authority flouted. 


China has been so closely bound by treaty obligations that her government is not 
allowed to raise the tariff on import of merchandise above five per cent of their value. 
Large numbers of factories have been started in these foreign concessions, and thou- 
sands of Chinese employed at starvation wages and ruled with a high hand. Under 
these conditions, it is not surprising that feeling against foreigners exist there, and 
unless a change is made in the policies of the nations holding concessions there, towards 
their treatment of the government and people of China, it will grow worse instead of 
better. 

The Chinese are now using the boycott most effectively and foreign commerce is 
hard hit by it. However, if this does not serve to remedy the existing evils, the Chinese 
are likely to become more warlike and aggressive, and once started upon such a course 
there is no telling what the end may be. China covers an immense territory, it is rich 
in natural resources, which, aside from farming has scarcely been touched. Develop 
these and arm the hundreds of millions in Chinese and there is no telling what would 
be the result. 

The present widespread spirit of resentment of these people indicate they have 
reached the limit of endurance, and that henceforth they will not accept these injustices 
so peaceably; therefore, it would be the part of wisdom for the transgressing nations 
to peaceably and voluntarily abandon these practices now, rather than have to do so 
later, on more disagreeable terms. Furthermore, the common dictates of justice and 
humanity should prompt such action, from nations that pride themselves on their Chris- 
tianity, justice and enlightment. 


AMERICAN FLYERS WITH THE FRENCH ARMY IN MOROCCO 
CENSURED. 


A number of daredevil Americans have joined the French airplane forces of the 
French army in Morocco, which is waging fierce warfare against the Riff tribes under 
the leadership of Abdel-Krim, who is striving valiantly to free his country of the dom- 
inations of France and Spain and set up a government of their own. 


One of the great principles, enunciated by the allied nations during the world war, 
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was that of the right of the nations or races of people, to choose their own form of 
government and to work out their own welfare and destiny, free from dictation, op- 
pression or overlordships of any other nation. As a result of tihs principle a number 
of the submerged races of Europe, who had been forcibly absorbed by stronger nations, 
have been allowed to set up their own form of government and now are enjoying a 
freedom they had not known for centuries before. However, after the danger which 
threatened the liberties of the nations of Europe had passed, the larger nations of 
Europe were not broad enough to apply this principle of self-determination to the 
weaker races in other parts of the world, so they created the policy of issuing man- 
dates, by which the larger Huropean nations were given certain lands in Asia and 
Africa, peopled by tribes or races, to govern for a long period of time. 


Under this policy France is trying to rule certain tribes of Morocco, evidently 
much against their will, as they are in revolt and have been waging heroic defense of 
their country against French and Spanish rule. Under such circumstances, it illy be- 
comes Americans, whose forefathers gained for us the proud heritage of liberty, through 
revolution and successful resistance to a foreign nation. We feel sure the deeds of 
these freebooted soldiers of fortune do not represent the true sentiments of Americans, 
and we feel sure public sentiment will censure them for their joining the army of 
France for such a purpose. Already some are clamoring for the taking away their 
rights as American citizens. 


It was quite different during the world war, before the United States entered the 
conflict. France was engaged in a defensive war against a powerful foe, fighting for 
their liberties and native land; public sentiment here approved the action of volunteers 
who joined the air forces of France and did valiant service for that nation. While the 
Moors may not be highly civilized according to our standards, they have their own 
ideals, religion and government, are industrious, and we believe they should be given 
their liberty and allowed to work out their own destiny in their own way. 


LABOR TO ORGANIZE A $2,000,000 INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Representatives of a large number of National and International Unions in affilia- 
tion with the A. F. of L. held a conference in Washington some time ago to consider 
the matter of forming a Union Labor Life Insurance Company, and it was decided to 
form a company, with a capital stock of $2,000,000. The sale of this stock is to be con- 
fined strictly to the organizations and members of Labor Unions. All of the officers 
are to be members of organized labor. It is proposed to write all forms of insurance 
policies for the benefit of the members of organized labor at as low a rate as will be 
consistent with safety, and as it is contemplated to use the facilities of the locals for 
carrying on business, in securing and taking care of the business, those promoting the 
move claim they will be able to do so more cheaply than do the. regular old line 
companies. 


They further promise to return in dividends to the policy HeIagks all surplus above 
six per cent to the stockholders, after the setting aside the regular legal reserve. The 
stock is to be sold only to International Unions, state and local unions, and to the mem- 
bers of organized labor, and we_presume a provision in the certificates of stock will 
give to the company the first right to buy should any holder desire to sell their shares. 


Life insurance has become one of the leading business enterprises of the country and 
the old line companies have amassed enormous assets running into the billions of dol- 
lars. Through the control of large volumes of cash they are able to control and dom- 
inate many other lines of industry. There is no reason why a company owned and 
controlled by organized labor and run for the benefit of its members should not suc- 
ceed and become one of the largest in the country. 


STRIKES NOW IN FORCE. 


Billberg Boiler Works, Houston, Texas. Wilson Bros., Hoboken, N. J. (Unfair.) 
(Strike on.) Mellvain & Speigel, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Un- 
Canal Steel Works, New Orleans, La. (Un- air. 
i eae Bros. Boiler Shop, Baltimore, 


air. 
Wm. P. Coppin, Contract Shop & Tank Md. (Unfair.) : 
Works, New Orleans, La.  (Unfair.) Georgia Car & Locomotive Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Elmer Tank & Boiler Works, New (Unfair. ) 
Orleans, La. (Unfair.) American Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, In- 
Salt Lake Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, Salt dianapolis, Ind. (Unfair.) | : 
Lake City, Utah. (Unfair.) Red Ball Boiler & Tank Welding Co., Des 
Higgins Bros., Bayonne, N. J. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 
W. K. Henderson, Machine Fndry. & Boiler Des_ Moines_ Hlectric Power Plant, Des 
W orks, Shreveport, La. (Unfair.) Moines, Ia. (Unfair.) 


RAILROAD STRIKES STILL IN EFFECT. 


Long Island Railroad. Pennsylvania. 
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International Officers’ and Organizers’ Reports 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT PRESIDENT ATKINSON. 


What the Uniform Insurance As Adopted at Our 


Fourteenth Consolidated Convention 


Means to Our Members and Their Families. 


This uniform insurance provides for $1,000 
life insurance for every member of our In- 
ternational Brotherhood who was in good 
standing September 26, 1925, without a med- 
ical examination, for $1.80 per month per 
member. per thousand, or for the small sum 
of 44% cents per day. 


In addition to the death benefit feature, 
this uniform insurance provides for partial, 
total and permanent disability as follows: 
For the loss of an eye or a foot, either by 
accident or disease, at or away from occu- 
pation, $500.00; for the loss of either hand, 
by accident or disease, at or away from oc- 
cupation, $800.00; for the loss of any two 
members, the full face value of the policy, 
or $1.000. If a member is killed at or away 
from occupation, his beneficiary receives 
double indemnity, or $2.000. 


In addition to the uniform insurance, a 
member under the voluntary plan may take 
out an additional $2,000 insurance, provided 
he is not more than 55 years of age; also 
under the voluntary plan the wives, chil- 
dren, mothers and fathers of our members, 
between the ages of 5 and 55, may take out 
insurance up to $3,000, for the same premium 
rate, which is $1.30 per month per thousand. 
The only difference is that the female mem- 
bers of a member’s family will not receive 
disability benefits or double indemnity; nor 
will the members or the male members of 
their families receive partial disability and 
double indemnity under the voluntary plan. 

This insurance program in my opinion is 
the very best legislation that has ever been 
adopted>at any of our conventions in the 
interest of our members and their families. 
Our records show that we have thousands 
of members who are unable to secure any 
life insurance, as they are unable to pass a 
medical examination. Our records also 
show that the average cost age of our mem- 
bership is a little over 46, and in view of 
this fact there are many members of our 
Brotherhood, if they would decide to take 
out insurance in any reliable company, they 
would have to pay more than double the 
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amount they are required to pay under the 
uniform plan as adopted at our recent con- 
vention. 

In my opinion, the partial, total and per- 
manent disability feature is worth more to 
our members than the premium they are 
paying for this insurance. 

According to reports which we are re- 
ceiving from all sections of the country, the 
membership as a whole is very well pleased 
with this uniform insurance. Of course, we 
are receiving a few complaints from local 
and individual members, who claim they are 
carrying all of the insurance they are able 
to carry at this time. I am confident if these 
members will withhold passing judgment 
until they have had an opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with all the bene- 
fits accruing to them from this uniform in- 
surance, they would change their opinions, 
and agree that this insurance is the most 
progressive and humane legislation ever 
adopted, by our Brotherhood in the. interest 
of our members and their families. I am 
sure if all our members could have had the 
opportunity to have been in the office for 
the past seven or eight years, as I have had, 
to read the many appeals which we have 
received from the wives of our deceased 
members, who had failed to provide some 
insurance to help them maintain their home 
and educate their children, they would be 
in full accord with this insurance plan. 


I do not believe it will work any hard- 
ship on any member of our International 
Brotherhood, or his family, to set aside 41%4 
cents per day, in order to secure this in- 
surance in case of total disability or death. 

If there is any member who does not un- 
derstand all of the provisions of this uni- 
form insurance, kindly write this office, and 
we will be pleased to answer any and all 
questions. Trusting we will continue to 
have the loyal support and co-operation of 
our membership in building up our organ- 
ization, with very best wishes and kindest 
regards, I am ; 

Yours fraternally, Wm. Atkinson, ~ As 
sistant International President. 


M. A. MAHER FOR MONTH OF 


OCTOBER. 


After the Convention adjourned I re- 
mained in Kansas City attending Executive 
Council meeting, as Council had many very 
important matters referred to them by the 
Convention, and remained in session until 
October 3d. I then went home to Ports- 
mouth, O., to spend a few days with my 
family. 


From Portsmouth I went to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where I was instructed to make an in- 
vestigation of the affairs of Lodge No. 154, 
which I did and spent several days in Pitts- 
burgh. Bro. James G. Sause was elected 
Business Agent Lodge No. 154 at regular 
meeting Lodge held on October 14th, and I 
feel sure Bro. Sause will work hard to build 
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up the lodge. I also attended meeting of 
the Board of Business Agents of Building 
Trades and Bro. Sause was seated represent- 
ing Lodge No. 154. 


I also attended a special meeting of Lodge 
No. 318 while in Pittsburgh and explained 
the uniform insurance plan adopted at our 
recent Convention, and the members present 
seemed to be impressed with the Insurance 
plan and no objection was expressed. 


I then went to Youngstown, O., and at- 
tended regular meeting Lodge No. 49 and 
explained Insurance Plan, same was well 
taken by members of Lodge No. 49. I also 
intended to make an audit of the books of 
Sec. Bigler, which have not been audited 
since last March, but on account of: Bro. 
Bigler working in Pittsburgh, Pa., and not 
being able to attend meeting, was unable 
to get his books. 


I then went to Bucyrus, O., to attend reg- 
ular meeting of Lodge No. 665 and thorough- 
ly explained the Insurance Plan as adopted 
at our last Convention, and am pleased to 
report that the members of Lodge No. 665 


we 
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were very much impressed with the plan 


‘and very little opposition was expressed. 


I then went to Hornell, N. Y., to attend 
regular meeting of Lodge No. 186 on re- 
quest of Bro. Marvin, General Chairman 
District Lodge No. 8, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the insurance plan. Bro. Marvin 
also was present, and meeting was very well 
attended, and Bro. Marvin and myself very 
thoroughly explained the insurance plan, 
and I feel sure that while there had been 
very much opposition to the plan in Lodge 
No. 186 that after the members understand 
the insurance they will realize that it was 
the most progressive action taken by the 
Convention. 

I then returned to Youngstown, O., for the 
purpose of making an audit of the books of 
Sec. Bigler, of Lodge No. 49, but as Bro. 
Bigler was still in Pittsburgh, was unable 
to get his books, and will have to return at 
a later date. Trusting that this report will 
meet with the approval of all and with kind- 
est regards to all, 


I remain, fraternally, 
M. A. MAHER. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NOLAN. 


Because of our late Convention held at 
Kansas City, Missouri, my usual Journal re- 
port failed to appear in the October issue, as 
my report which was a very brief one only, 
was published in what ‘is known and ex- 
pected by the delegates, under the head of 
“Officers’ Reports.” That report was very 
brief and just touched the high points only, 
in order to save space and expense in get- 


ting out what had already been published in. 


Journal every month since the 1920 conven- 
tion. 


As our late Convention is now past his- 
tory and pretty well understood by the mem- 
bers of our various lodges from _ reports 
made by the delegates who represented them 
in convention, nevertheless, I deem it my 
duty as a delegate from Lodge 57 in making 
a few statements in our Journal relative to 
the delegates who done so well in the way 
of beneficial legislation in the interest of 
the members of the International Brother- 
hood as their active participation on matters 
of vital importance as well as their seeming 
determination to discuss every proposition 
advanced, either by motion or resolution, 
that in their judgment, was beneficial or 
against the interest of the members they 
represented, but after a vote was taken to 
decide what the delegates wanted and so re- 
corded, the next regular order of business 
proceeded in accordance with convention 
rules without a hitch and so on until con- 
vention adjourned. 


I also noticed that the great majority of 
the delegates were young, but there was 
quite a few old timers also, and all of them 
pretty well trained in the practical business 
of the International Brotherhood as well as 
the general Labor movement they were part 


of, and from past experience schooled and 
guided by it on the several vital propositions 
that came before the delegates for considera- 
tion and final action, and I must say they 
were equal to the occasion on the several 
problems that required experience and good 
judgment to satisfactorily solve in the in- 
terest of the members they represented sev- 
eral matters that required careful considera- 
tion as well as judgment to successfully 
handle. 


The writer has attended many conventions 
of our International Brotherhood and feel 
proud to be in a position to report, that for 
clean cut business deliberations on the part 
of the delegates when required I can say 
without fear of successful contradiction that 
our late convention was one of the best ever, 
and will go down in trades union history by 
adding another bright page to the onward 
progressive march of our International 
Brotherhood’s legitimate movement, that has 
stood the test for many years in many hard- 
fought industrial battles for recognition and 
justice, and are strong yet, as the late con- 
vention proved beyond a question of doubt, 
and further here to stay until such time as 
justice is firmly established from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic seaboard, as we are not look- 
ing for strife, but we do expect to receive 
that consideration due every one of our 
craftsmen, namely full recognition of all 
our rights, nothing less or nothing more. 


And again, when I looked on the faces of 
the hundreds of delegates at the Fourteenth 
Consolidated Convention, each one having a 
look of conservative determination to legis- 
late fairly and justly in the interest of every 
Boiler Maker, Ship Builder, Apprentice and 
Helper that realize the absolute necessity 
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of organization, education and co-operation 
the very essence of our organization, which 
as a general proposition always points the 
way to success when applied as a trade 
union business proposition, for there no 
other policy Known to the human mind that 
can successfully solve the present complex 
industrial situation that now confronts or- 
ganized labor, but organization, education 
and co-operation through and by the Labor 
movement. 


Again,: the delegates to our late conven- 
tion adopted an insurance plan that every 
member of our International Brotherhood 
must bow in sincere appreciation, both 
young and old, as well as every member of 
their families for the most humane legisla- 
tion that was ever enacted by any conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 


and also we must not forget the active pro- - 


moters of the insurance plan that was so 
strongly advocated by the 1920 convention, 
who worked hard to be in a position to lay 
before the delegates in our late convention 
a workable insurance plan that means so 
much to our members as well as the widows 
and orphans who are left to battle with life’s 
problems unprotected because of the lack 
of a prompt insurance that was needed so 
bad in our International Brotherhood for 
several years, to protect the old and young 
members alike when that fatal hour which is 
bound to come sooner or later either by 
accident or death, it’s a move in the right 
direction and trust every member will use 
his best efforts for its success. 


After many years as vice-president of the 
Gulf and South Atlantic Section and also 
many years a member in continuous good 
standing in local Lodges 57 and 298, the 
delegates to late convention, through the 
kindness and by resolution or the Law Com- 
‘mittee, retired me as vice-president, same to 
take effect January ist, 1926, but with the 
proviso that I act after that date as a spe- 
cial representative and under the direct 
supervision of the International president, 
nevertheless, just as long as the good Lord 
gives me health and strength the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood shall be my first thought 
and consideration to the end, and in de- 
fense of the constitution I took an obligation 
to defend, and with that in mind and -prac- 
tice I thank the delegates for the action 
adopted in my behalf, and further permit 
me to say that I cannot find words to voice 
my gratification and sincere thanks to the 
delegates, and also the International presi- 
dent during our last convention at Kansas 
City, Missouri, and with the confidence that 
the International Brotherhood will increase 
numerically and otherwise and in the hope 
that every Boiler Maker, Ship Builder, Ap- 
prentice and Helper from coast to coast wili 
be an active member of it. 


Brother Carlisle of Lodge 170, recently 
sent out a call for a delegate meeting of 
all our lodges in Virginia for the purpose of 
getting up a suitable State Boiler Inspection 
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Bill, and if possible have same introduced 
at next session of the Virginia legislature, 
meeting was held as arranged by Brother 
Carlisle at the Labor Temple, Richmond, 
Virginia, on November ist, with delegates 
representing the following lodges: 238, 170, 
428 and 57. <A future plan of action was 
agreed on of which I will explain later on 
in another issue of our Journal. 


The writer wasn’t able to be present, 
owing to a severe cold, however Bro. John- 
akin, the delegate from Lodge 428, gave me 
the above information on his return home 
from Richmond, Va. Nevertheless, I have 
every confidence that Brother Carlisle and 
the other delegates who were present at the 
Richmond meeting on November Ist will 
make every effort to have a State Boiler In- 
spection Bill introduced at the: coming ses- 
sion of the Virginia legislature, and intend 
later on to visit Richmond and go over the 
Boiler Inspection situation with Brother 
Carlisle as he is in close touch with legis- 
lative matters in the Capitol City—Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Since last report in Journal nothing has 
occurred unless to report that conditions 
have somewhat improved and most all Boiler 
Makers are working and further we hope, 
that the improvement will continue, as 
Boiler Makers and Helpers in this neck of 
the woods have sure been up against the 
real stuff for the last two years or more, 
and hope improved conditions will continue 
right along until all are steadily employed. 


The Shipfitters at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
have lately re-organized and have received 
their charter from the I. S. T. and have good 
reasons to believe that Local No. 178 will 
have a large membership in the near fu- 
ture, as there are many active Shipfitters 
on their charter list who will make every ef- 
fort to organize every eligible man in the 
Hull Department as members of the _ Inter- 
national Brotherhood, and having Lodges 
57 and 178 working in co-operation with 
each other it may be the means of getting 
more active work among the members of 
each local in an effort to secure fair work- 
ing conditions and wages, as well as a well 
equipped shop for both crafts exclusively. 


The Boiler Makers, Shipfitters, Black- 
smiths and a lesser craft all occupy one 
shop that formerly was occupied by the Ship- 
fitters and built for their use expressly, but 
nevertheless it is claimed that the merging - 
of shops in Government Navy Yards was 
for the purpose only of cutting down over-. 
head and operating expenses, has the in- 
troduction of such a business made good, 
every practical experienced mechanic knows 
it can’t be done by and through the merg- 
ing of shops, as floor space and the neces- 
sary machines needed by the various crafts 
must be available in order to carry on their 
work successfully, otherwise the work of the 
different crafts are hampered to that extent 
that real efficiency is impossible, and so ex- 
pressed on several occasions by a Boiler 
Makers’ committee to the operating officials 
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at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and also at the 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C., at 
which time a very favorable understanding 
was reached as to the necessity of each 
craft having a shop fully equipped to carry 
on the work, but up to date no change has 
been made, as the same-jumble of different 
crafts is still in evidence in the Shipfitters 
“shop at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and further 
the writer desires to say, it’s not a question 
in the interest of any particular craft, but on 
the contrary, it’s a question of economy 
that no mechanic of navy yard experience 
can deny, but the question that demands an 
answer is “where and by what means does 
the merging of shops create economy as 
claimed by its advocates,” as every Clerical 
department has a separate office or bureau, 
and every craft should have a recognized 
headquarters known as a shop, not a shop on 
the order of Duke’s Mixture, but a shop in- 
tended for a particular trade only, and 
again if the consolidation of shops is such 
a good move in the way of economy, why 
don’t the Union Iron Works at San Fran- 
cisco fall in line, or the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company at Newport, 
Va., do some merging, for them corporations 
are in business for profit, however, if a shop 
is large enough to divide into sections, giv- 
ing each craft.a separate section with ample 
floor space as well as the necessary machin- 
ery to successfully turn out the work, no 
craft would offer any objection, otherwise 
there is sufficient reasons a-plenty. 


I attended a regular meeting of Lodge 428 
on November 5th with a fair attendance and 
from information given me by the secretary, 
Brother Johnakin, that the membership is 
increasing right along, and also they are 
very much in favor and well pleased of the 
insurance adopted at our late convention, as 
Brother Shepardson, a member of Lodge 428, 
and.one of the old timers in the Brother- 
hood, was the first member to insure his 
wife under the voluntary plan through the 
secretary of Lodge 428, and later on other 
members of Lodge 428 will do likewise, and 
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am also very glad to report that all Boiler 
Makers in this section are at work and pros- 
pects looks pretty fair in the contract shops 
of Norfolk, Va., that has been some dull for 
almost three years. 

While writing this report, Shipfitters’ 
Lodge No. 178, held their first regular meet- 
ing after charter was received, at Eagles 
Hall with Brother Redford acting as tem- 
porary chairman, later on permanent of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing term, 
after the local officers were installed the 
lodge proceeded with the regular order of 
business, and before adjournment a commit- 
tee was appointed to arrange for an open 
meeting of all eligible craftsmen employed 
in the Hull Department of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard in order that a hundred per cent local 
organization may be effected of the employes 
in that department, and I am pleased to re- 
port that considerable interest was mani- 
fested by the members present in selection 
of local officers as Local 178 seems to be 
determined that their lodge shall in the 
future be conducted in the interest of its 
members only, and after the committee ap- 
pointed by the chair have arranged for hall 
and date of open meeting all will be duly no- 
tified, also a Journal correspondent will be 
appointed to make regular reports from time 
to time in the columns of our official Jour- 
nal on the progress made by Lodge 178. 


It’s also the wish of the four lodges in 
Tide Water, Virginia, that the newly elect- 
ed vice-president, Brother J. N. Davis, at- 
tend a joint meeting of the four lodges at 
Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va.,-and just as 
soon as a date is arranged for meeting sat- 
isfactory to Vice-President Davis, the offi- 
cers of the four locals will attend to details 
in connection with the proposed meeting. 

I am yours truly and fraternally, 

As well as wishing every member of the 
International Brotherhood a _ joyful and 
Merry Christmas, and also a happy New 
Year, is my most sincere wish. 

THOS. NOLAN, I. V. P. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT C. A. McDONALD. 
(Period of October 15th, 1925, to November 15th, 1925, inclusive.) 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 16, 1925. 

At the conclusion of my last report I had 
just been assigned to assist the officers and 
members of Lodge 377 in straightening out a 
controversy between the shop owners and 
our organization over the agreement that I 
secured from them on June 1, 1925. The 
shop owners, or at least some of them, com- 
plained about having to pay 90 cents per 
hour to boiler makers and 70 cents per 
hour to helpers, on the grounds that they 
were only receiving $1.25 per hour from the 
people who they do the work for. After a 
conference with the shop owners the mat- 
ter was finally settled, which provided that 
the agreement as signed June 1, 1925, would 
be complied with in its entirety and that, 
effective November 1, 1925, the shop owners 


signatory to the agreement would charge 
the people who they did the work for the 
sum of $1.50 per hour. The shop owners 
can now pay the scale and comply with the 
agreement in its entirety. It was also un- 
derstood that no member of our organiza- 
tion will contract work for less than the 
scale charged by the shop owners who have 
an agreement with our _ International 
Brotherhood. Any member of our organi- 
zation who shall be found guilty of doing 
work for less than the shop owners’ scale 
will have charges preferred against him ~ 
and be handled in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of our Brotherhood. 

After completing the work at Davenport 
I was requested to visit the following local 
lodges and explain to the best of my ability 
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the insurance laws adopted at our recent 
convention. Lodges visited were No. 15, 
Dubuque, Ia.; No. 129, Clinton, Ia.; No. 149, 
Marshalltown, Ia.; No. 161, Boone, Ia.; No. 
201, Winona, Minn.; No. 212, Oelwein, Ia., 
and No. 299, Marquette, Ia. I am pleased to 
report that with the exception of one or 
two locals visited the majority of the mem- 
bers expressed themselves as saying that 
they thought the action of our convention 
was in the future interest of the membership 
and their families. I found in my talk with 
the members some individuals who were op- 
posed to the principle of insurance, even 
though the insurance laws were adopted to 
protect our organization and to protect the 
loyal members of our organization who have 
given the best years of their lives to the 
advancement of our International Brother- 
hood. As time goes on the membership of 
our Brotherhood is going to appreciate the 
value of our new insurance laws and I am 
going to make this prediction, that by the 
time our next International Lodge conven- 
tion is held the vast majority of our mem- 
bership will insist upon the insurance being 
continued. 


During the past ten days I have been as- 


signed to organizing work under the juris- 


diction of Lodge 11, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and am pleased to report that with the as- 
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sistance of the Local Lodge officers and sev- 
eral members of Lodge 11, together with 
Brother Parranto, General Chairman of Dis- 
trict 25, we have made some progress and 
hope to have a number of reinstatements 
and initiations signed up for the first meet- 
ing in December of Lodge 11. I might state 
that I have had the pleasure of attending 
Lodge 11’s meeting, also attended Lodge 3’s 
meeting in St. Paul and found the officers 
conducting the business of our organization 
in a manner that is a credit to our Inter- 
national Brotherhood. I feel sure that if 
every member will resolve to attend on an 
average of one meeting a month of his local 
lodge and keep in touch with what the or- 
ganization is doing there will be less com- 
plaints and more interest, which means a 
better and stronger organization. Lodge 11, 
has arranged for a Turkey Raffle and card 
party on the 21st and it is expected that 
everybody will have an enjoyable evening 
and some lucky fellow will carry home the 
turkey. This concludes my report up to 
November 15th and I hope to report more 
definitely the work I am now engaged in in 
my next report. With best wishes and kind- 
est regards to all, I remain, 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 


Cc. A. McDONALD, 
International Vice-President. 


REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH P. RYAN. 
(Period September ist, to November 15th, 1925, inclusive.) 


“Chicago, II1., 


Convention. 


By this time, all Subordinate Lodges have 
received the Official Printed Proceedings of 
our 14th Consolidated Convention, held at 
Kansas City, Mo., in the Hotel Baltimore, 
September 14th to 25th, inclusive. All of 


Nov. 15, 1925. 


our lodges have therefore, had ample time ~ 


to discuss the deliberations of the conven- 
tion, and the legislation enacted thereat. As 
one of your officers for the past 17 years, I 
desire to say that our recent convention was 


the most harmonious meeting I can recall. , 


While the delegation Was not as large as 
previous conventions, the business transact- 
ed clearly demonstrates the spirit of the 
meeting. 


Appreciation. 


Being unanimously re-elected to the office 
I hold for the 6th time, I at this time wish 
to sincerely thank the membership of the 
Brotherhood, delegates attending the con- 
vention and my colleagues in office, for the 
confidence expressed in me, by their action 
in again returning me to office as your 
International Vice-President, (Helper’s Divi- 
sion) Western District. It shall be my 
earnest endeavor to merit that confidence. 
May I ask, that you grant to me in my fu- 
ture activity, the same degree of support 
that you have in the past honestly differ- 
ing with me when, in your judgment, I ap- 
. pear to be wrong and vigorously supporting 


me, when in your judgment, I appear to be 
right. 
Insurance. 


Becoming a member of the International 
Brotherhood in the year 1904 and having the 
honor to represent you as one of your Exec- 
utive Board, since the year 1910; I, without 
qualification respectfully say to you at this 
writing, that the convention action relative 
to the adoption of the insurance feature, is 
the most beneficial legislation we have ever 
enacted in the interest of the membership 
and their loved ones. True, we may not all 
be agreed on the matter. Nevertheless, we 
must keep abreast of the times and we all 
know the rapid strides being made in URS 
industrial world along this line. 


Referendum. 


Advocates of the Referendum, within our 
International Brotherhood, no doubt harbor 
some resentment, because your convention 
saw fit to enact the insurance legislation 
into law, in lieu of resorting to a referendum 
vote. I respectfully direct ydOur attention to 
the “Roll Call Vote” on page 269 of the 
Printed Proceedings. You will note that the 
vote stood: 194% for a referendum and 
346144 opposed. A majority of 152 votes. 
Clearly demonstrating the will of the delega- 
tion. Now let us reflect for a moment on 
what has transpired since adjournment of 
the convention. 

The convention adjourned on September 
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25th. On October 13th, just 18 days there- 
after, the International Secretary-Treasurer 
paid our first two claims, each for $1,000.00, 
On October 14th, our first double indemnity 
claim was paid for $2,000.00 and on October 
16th, two additional claims were paid, each 
for $1,000.00. In all a total of $6,000.00 
within the month following adjournment of 
the convention. I have quoted these figures 
from the Official Circular issued October 
24, 1925, by our International headquarters. 
Had the convention decided favorably with 
regard to submitting the insurance question 
to a referendum, 90 days would have elapsed 
before any definite result would have de. 
veloped, and the departed brothers, and their 
loved ones would have been deprived of the 
benefits quoted. 


Amalgamation. 


During the five year interval preceeding 
our recent convention, the Amalgamation 
question has been more or less before our 
membership in one form or another. At our 
recent convention, this matter was also dis- 
posed of after receiving due consideration 
and I desire to briefly describe at this time 
this issue as it appeared and being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions, I can 
speak with some authority. Out of approxi- 
mately 380 Subordinate lodges in good stand- 
ing, resolutions advocating Amalgamation 
were presented by Lodges 104 Seattle, 390 
Bremerton, 391 Tacoma, 488 Galeton, 537 
Covington, 548 Toronto, 600 Saskatoon, 532 
Regina, 227 and 626 Chicago, and 302 and 
589 of Milwaukee. A total of 12 Subordi- 
nate lodges. Of this number practically all 
of them were on a form, prepared and sent 
out for adoption by our Subordinate lodges, 
by the Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, Mr. O. H. Wangrin, of St. Paul, 
Minn. After liberal discussion, the Recom- 
mendation of the Resolution Committee, non- 
concurring in the Resolutions on Amalga- 
mation, was adopted. I desire to direct your 
attention to the fact that the convention dis- 
posed of this issue by majority vote, after 
a liberal and free discussion of the subject 
matter in all of its phases. The convention 
proceedings, includes some additional rela- 
tive matter on pages 300-304, inclusive. 


Officers Reports. 


International Constitution, Article 4, Sec- 
tion 11, now provides that all International 
Vice-Presidents and International Repre- 
sentatives, shall write reports for the “Jour- 
nal’ once a month. This I believe is a very 
good provision in the law. It has been my 
endeavor to do so in the past and in the fu- 
ture. Our membership should know what 
your representatives are doing, when you 
receive’ your “Journal” each month. Surely, 
we, who derive a good living on the payroll 
of the men in the shop and on the job, owe 
the membership that consideration to at all 
times keep the membership advised of what 
progress is being made as a result of our in- 
dividual activity. What prospects there are 
for the advancement of the “Trade Union 
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Movement” and matters of general interest 
to the men who pay the freight. Attend- 
ance also at all regular meetings when pos- 
sible in any city or town where we happen 
to be. My personal experience has been, 
that no matter how few the attendance, those 
present always enjoy news of any sort per- 
taining from outside points. Our average 
Trade Unionist, naturally is interested in 
anything of moment, where his ‘Union’ is 
concerned. May I add that Monthly News 
Items in the “Journal” submitted by our 
International President or our Assistant 
President, pertaining to the organization in 
general, would also be appreciated. They 
being in close touch with the situation at 
headquarters at all times, are in better po- 
sition, to furnish this information, than even 
the field representatives. 


Rochester, Minn. 


I believe a brief explanation is due the 
membership by the undersigned in as much 
as I have not reported in the “Journal” 
since the convention in September. Sep- 
tember 8rd to 13th the Executive Council 
was in session at headquarters. September 
14th to 25th, our convention was in session. 
September 27th to October 3d, Executive 
Council was in session clearing up matters 
pertaining to the Brotherhood. Since ad- 
journment of the council I have been under- 
going medical attention. After passing the 
required tests for an operation at the Mayo 
Clinic, I entered St. Mary’s hospital at Roch- 
ester, Minn., and was successfully operated 
upon on October 21st. After nine days at 
the hospital, was released on October 29th. 
Treatment at the Mayo Clinic for an addi- 
tional nine days resulted in my being re- 
leased and allowed to return home on No- 
vember 10th. At this writing, I am pleased 
to advise that I am convalescing nicely and 
will endeavor to return to active duty as 
soon as my condition will permit. May I at 
this time, sincerely thank, through the 
“Journal” columns, all of those who so kind- 
ly remembered me. while in “dry dock.” 


Conclusion. 


After nearly five years of continuous 
struggle and grief our “International Broth- 
erhood” is still SOUND and doing better 
things for the men and their families who 
comprise its membership. FRANKLY, we 


have a big job straight ahead of us. Let us 
accept the situation as we find it. 1922 is 
history. 1923, 1924 have passed on. Soon, 


1925 will disappear. 1926 promises much, if 
we attempt it in the right spirit. To those 
who are not reconciled to the action of our 
recent convention, I respectfully invite you 
to “GO ALONG.” We cannot have every- 
thing. Let us make the best of what we 
have, and strive for something better. Let 
us do our level best to make the “Brother- 
hood” stronger and better, our personal feel- 
ings and ambitions, notwithstanding. 


Fraternally submitted, 


JOS. P. RYAN, 
International Vice-President. 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT NORTON. 
October 16th to November 15th Inclusive. 


At the conclusion of my last report, Octo- 
ber 15, 1925, I was at Butte, Montana, as- 
sisting Lodge No. 130 in connection with 
the affairs of their local. Completing this 
assignment, a visit was made to the smelter 
at Anaconda, Montana, where I conferred 
with Brother P. M. O’Brien, President of 
Lodge No. 80, and advised him as to our 
jurisdiction over certain work in and around 
the smelter. 


While conditions of employment among 
the metal trades in the Montana mining dis- 
trict is below normal at present, all indica- 
tions point towards improvement in the near 
future. Meantime, our members there have 
not relaxed their vigilance; they maintain 
a 100 per cent organization at all times, and 
are always ready to extend a hearty welcome 
to traveling members of our craft, provided 


they are right, and can show a good paid-up 


card. 


October 19, left Butte, Montana, for Seat- 
tle, Wash., in connection with a case con- 
cerning a member of Lodge No. 104, which 
was referred to me by action of the Execu- 
tive Council. This matter was finally dis- 
posed of on October 30, in accordance with 
the laws of our Brotherhood, and a complete 
report of the case was forwarded to the 
International President’s office. 


While in this district, the various shops 
and field jobs were visited in company with 
Brother M. J. Kelly, business agent of Lodge 
No. 104, and three trips were made to Ta- 
coma, Wash., where the several contract 
shops were visited in the interest of our 
members. I also had the pleasure of at- 
tending meetings of Lodges Nos. 391 and 
568 at Tacoma, Lodge No. 290 at Bremerton 
and two meetings of Lodge No. 104. 


Having received instructions from Assist- 
ant International President Atkinson to 
visit Lodge No. 191 at Victoria, B. C., and 
assist them in connection with a gas holder, 
which was supposed to be erected at the 
local plant of the British Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company, and to visit Lodge No. 
194 at Vancouver, B. C. I arranged meet- 
ings with these lodges by mail, and had the 
pleasure of meeting with the members of 


Lodge No. 191 on November 5, and with 
Lodge No. 194 on November 6. 


Lodge No. 191 was at one time very 
prominent in the affairs of our Brotherhood, 
and its members enjoyed top wages and 
closed shop conditions on Vancouver Island. 
But for some reason, the old reliable mem- 
bers lost interest and allowed their lodge to 
pass into control of the o. b. u. element, 
with the results that the lodge soon ceased 
to function, and the wages and working con- 
ditions in Victoria dropped far below the 
level of any other port on the west coast. 
However, they have recently reorganized 
with a membership of thirty-five, and from 
the interest displayed by the new officers 
and the members present at this meeting, I 
feel confident that this lodge will soon re- 
gain its former proud standing among the 
ranks of our most active lodges, 


The gas plant job previously referred to 
proved to be three small purifying boxes, 
which are under contract to the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company. I had a conference 
with the plant superintendent relative to 
this work, but he was unable to give me 
any definite information as to when the 
Stacey people would arrive, and as he had 
no authority in the matter of wages and 
working conditions, I was unable to accom- 
plish the desired results. 

Returning to Seattle on November 9, I 
received instructions from headquarters. to 
visit Lodge No. 466 at New Westminster, 
B. C., and to investigate conditions on a 
ship repair job at the Wallace Dry Dock, 
Vancouver. November 12-I visited the mem- 
bers of Lodge No. 466 at the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad shops and arranged for a 
meeting which was held the following eve- 
ning at New Westminster. ; 

In conclusion will say that I found the 
mechanics and helpers employed at the Wal- 
lace Dry Dock fairly organized, and while 
the scale is somewhat below the Seattle 
and Portland scale, the riveting gangs re- 
ceived increases this week that will bring 
their scale up to that of the points men- 
tioned. 

Trusting this brief report will be of in- 
terest to the members, I am, with very best 
wishes, yours fraternally, H. J. Norton, Int. - 
Vice-President. 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT McCUTCHAN. 
For the Period September 25th to November 16th, 1925. 


Saskatoon, Sask., November 16th, 1925. 


At the time of making my last report for 


the Journal I was in Kansas City, where our 
recent Grand Lodge convention was about 
to adjourn, which was September 25th, and 
from that date to October 38rd, was in ses- 
sion with the rest of the Executive Board 
members, attending to the many matters that 


had been referred to or left in their hands © 


by the convention, the proceeding of which 
should be in the hands of the membership 
in printed form in the near future. 


After spending two days in a visit with 
my relatives in Illinois, I was assigned to 
Minneapolis until October 17th, by head- 
quarters, and during which time efforts 
were made to organize the approximate 35 
Boiler Makers and Helpers employed in the 
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Minneapolis shops of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad; to organize the men of our 
trade employed in the McKeons Brothers 
Boiler Shop; to adjust some matters that 
existed relative to jurisdiction on a pipe 


line job in Minneapolis, and to explain the - 


insurance program to the members of Local 
No. Lis 

Circulars were issued, personal visits were 
made and two special meetings were held 
in connection with the organizing work, and 
four of the Boiler Makers employed at the 
McKeons Boiler Shop paid up, while the re- 
maining ones who were not in the union, 
made a definite arrangement to pay their 
reinstatement and while only one of the 
M. & St. L. men had paid his reinstatement, 
the indications were that many, if not all, 
of those men would soon be in the union, 
and let me assure our officers and members 
who were fearful that by adopting our in- 
surance program, that we would make it 
very difficult to get the non-members to 
join up, that such is not the case, for in the 
case of every one of the above men whom 
I talked to they were very agreeable to our 
insurance program. 

During my stay in Minnapolis, the under- 
signed addressed two meetings of the mem- 
bers of Local No. 11 on the insurance pro- 
gram, one being a special meeting of the 
lodge, held for that purpose, and the other 
was a meeting of the night men employed 
in the “Milwaukee” railroad shops, and dur- 
ing their meal period, and from what I could 
gather from the officers and members of 
this local who I talked to during the latter 
part of my stay in Minneapolis, Local. No. 11 
will lose but very few, if any, members over 
the insurance program, and while I was 
there the promise was secured of the four 
remaining ‘‘Milwaukee” shop and _ round- 
house possible members, who had been out 
of the union for some time to pay up on 
pay day, so at least for the time being and 
no doubt for the future, the membership of 
Local No. 11 will be greater than before the 
adoption of the insurance program. 


What appeared to be a satisfactory and 
proper adjustment of the other matters that 


I was assigned to in Minneapolis, was also_ 


made and I am pleased to report at this time 
that I have been informed by Brother Mc- 
Donald, I. V. P., that he has been assigned 


to cover the entire Minneapolis & St. Louis © 


Railroad, along with the representatives of 
the other shop trades, to reorganize that 
road, which means that we are on the way 
to recover some of the ground we lost in 
1922. 

Returning to Winnipeg on October 17th, 
I remained there until November 6th, and 
during which time I addressed a meeting of 
our members in both Transcona and Winni- 
peg on the insurance program, and while 
there was opposition, there was no opposi- 
tion to the insurance in itself, but in connec- 
tion with the way it had been adopted, etc., 
However, it can be safely stated that a 
substantial majority of the members of Lo- 
cal No. 126 will accept the program, and 
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when I left there, there was an increasing 
sentiment on the part of many against any 
move or agitation that would result in pre- 
venting them from securing the henefits of 


the insurance. 


Unfortunately, we have a few members 
of that lodge, mainly at the C. P. R., who 
are doing everything possible to prevent 
the successful operation of the insurance 
program, but not in one case are they ques- 
tioning but what our program provides a 
most liberal, reliable and cheap insurance, 
but in order to stir up opposition are in- 
jecting matters that in most cases have no 
direct bearing on the insurance program, 
but seemingly are prepared to inject any- 
thing, in so long as they can oppose the 
mandate of the Grand Lodge convention, 
which consisted of the duly elected dele- 
gates from the local lodges from our entire 
jurisdiction and which is and has been the 
law making body of our organization since 
its inception, forty-five years ago. 

Further, our Canadian lodges were repre: 
sented by delegates at this convention, in 
proportion to the number of lodges in Can- 
ada, to a far greater extent than the lodges 
in the United States, and other than in one 
case, there was not any of the 21 Canadian 
delegates who requested to be recorded as 
voting against the adoption of the insurance 
program, hence the statement that has been 
made by certain individuals that the Can- 
adian delegates were opposed to the adop- 
tion of the insurance program is false. 

What a majority of the Canadian dele- 
gates did want was for the convention to 
indorse the matter and then submit same 
to a referendum vote of the membership. 
In this they had the support of 194% votes 
of the delegates in a roll call, or recorded 
vote, but there was 346% votes, including 
10 votes of the Canadian delegates who were 
opposed to submitting the matter to a refer- 
endum vote. 

In concluding with the situation in Winni- 
peg, a number of possible members had al- 
ready paid their reinstatement or initiation 
fees before I left, while a considerable num- 
ber had signified their willingness to line 
up and they were not all the older men, 
either. 

On November 6th, accompanied by Brother 
J. A. Allan, General Chairman, Boiler Mak- 
ers and Helpers, C. P. R. Western Lines, I 
went to Moose Jaw, Sask., where a long 
standing dispute still existed between our 
members, relative to whether they would 
continue alternating shifts every two weeks, 
which had been the practice for many years, 
or would have permanent shifts in accord- 
ance to their seniority. 


I am pleased to report that it now ap- 
pears that this matter has now been amica- 
bly adjusted to the satisfaction of nearly 
all the members directly effected, by all of 
the 32 or so helpers, each being assigned to 
a permanent shift according to his seniority 
and five of the mechanics to be assigned to 
steady day shifts, with the next ten junior 
mechanics continuing to alternate and all 
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the next junior mechanics now in the serv- 
ice or to be hired to go on the permanent 
night shift. 


After addressing a special meeting in con- 
nection with the insurance program and 
talking to a number of the members of 
Local Lodge No. 478 who reside in Moose 
Jaw, it can safely be stated that a big ma- 
jority of their members are going to accept 
the insurance program, and of those mem- 
bers who may drop out, it won’t be in most 
cases over the insurance, but in connection 
with other matters. 

Visiting Assiniboia, I secured the paid ap- 
plication for reinstatement of a helper at 
that point and the Boiler Maker at that 
point Brother Herron, who is one of the 
old loyal members of the Boiler Makers and 
Helpers Union, advised the undersigned that 
he was quite satisfied with the insurance 
program. 

My next stop was at Radville, Sask., a 
division point on the C. N. R., and where 
our four possible members, two Boiler Mak- 
ers and two Helpers, had just recently paid 
their reinstatement fees to Local No. 600. 
After listening to an explanation of the in- 
surance program, they expressed themselves 
as being quite satisfied with same, and is- 
sued a written statement to that effect to 
the undersigned to take to their local. Vis- 
iting Neidpath, Sask., I secured an adjust- 
ment from an ex-member at that point, of a 
matter that concerned him and Local No. 
126, Winnipeg. Stopping over for a short 
while at Weyburn, Sask., I met our two 
members at that point and I was advised by 
them that it did not require a visit to them 
from any one for them to realize the great 
value to themselves of the insurance pro- 
gram and that we were now on a par with 
the transportation brotherhoods in that re- 
spect. One day was spent in Regina, where 
the prospects are very good for everyone of 
the members of both Local No. 359 and 5382 
to accept the insurance, as I had a personal 
interview with each of the members of the 
railroad local and the president of the re- 
finery local advised me that while the mem- 
bership of his local was small, that at least 
some of their members intended to apply 
for additional insurance under the voluntary 
plan. The membership of this local, al- 
though small in numbers, make up for that 
in their loyalty to the Boiler Makers and 
Helpers Union and to. the labor movement 
in general. Much credit can be extended 
to Brother McLean, president of Local No. 
5382, and who is a recent arrival in Canada 
from Scotland, where he was an active mem- 
ber of the Boiler Makers society in that 
country and the other officers of Local No. 
532, for the way their members are going 
along with the insurance program and also 
for the efficient way they have conducted 
the other affairs of that local. 


I am in receipt of a letter from Brother 
Cruickshank, secretary Local 505, Ft. Will- 
iam, and also from Brother Gault, who was 
the delegate from that local to the,Grand 
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Lodge convention, and they both advise 
that not only will they retain their former 
membership, but that they have already in- 
creased their membership by and that they 
now have every possible member employed 
upon the railroads and under their jurisdic- 
tion, a member in good standing in the 
union. This is just another case of what 
can be accomplished where our local lodge 
officers and active members will get behind 
what has been done by their elected dele- 
gates, in place of obstructing and opposing 
the laws and policies of their union. 
Brother Allan, who in addition to being 
General Chairman for the Boiler Makers 
and Helpers on the C. P. R. Western Lines, 
is also president of Local No. 392, Calgary, 
Alta., advises the undersigned that they 
only had one member that expressed oppo- 
sition to the insurance program in that lo- 
cal, and he did not think they would lose 
any members as a result of same, while I 
am informed by Brother Wegg, secretary 
of Local No. 321, Brandon, that while there 
was some dissatisfaction re the program, 
that after their members got to realize the 
real value of the insurance, both to them- 
selves and their family and fellow members, 
that in the main’ they would accept same. 
At a fairly well attended meeting here in 
Saskatoon last evening of the local mem- 
bers of Local No. 600 those present seemed 
satisfied with the insurance program. How- 


- ever I am not going to report further on 


the situation here until I have had an op- 
portunity of talking the matter over with 
those members who were not present: at 
the meeting. 

In concluding this report I wish to state 
that with only one exception I have not 
talked to any other members or heard any 
members talk, either in that section of the 
TInited States that I have been in since the 
convention or from anywhere in Canada 
that I have been, where they offered one 
bit of objection to the insurance program 
in itself. They all admitted that it was a 
most liberal, cheap and yet dependable in- 
surance, but the two main objections of- 
fered was that it was “compulsory” or that 
they or someone else already had all the 
insurance that they could afford. 


On that account I am going to briefly deal 
with those two objections. First, that it is 
compulsory. We could have secured a volun- 
tary insurance and it would have cost those 
who desire to take it and who were within 
the age limit, the sum of $1.80 per month 
in place of $1.30, or fifty cents per month 
or $6.00 per year more and all of our mem- 
bers who had reached the age of 56 years 
would have been barred, completely barred, 
from same and there is about 3,300 of them, 
or more members than we have in the entire 
Dominion of Canada and further all of those 
within the age limit would have had to have 
been in fit. physical condition. About 150 
members residing in the different parts of 
Canada and the United States are now and 
have been carried by the Grand Lodge, with 
free sick receipts, on account of, in many. 
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cases, being afflicted with some fatal dis- 
ease. Under our present insurance program 
each of these brothers or any others that 
may become like-wise afflicted, will be 
granted free dues receipts by the Grand 
Lodge and have their insurance premium of 
$1.30 per month paid for them. Had we 
adopted the voluntary plan, each of the 
members mentioned would have been barred 
from securing said insurance. 


Is there any one in our organization, who 
would care to prevent our 3,300 members 
who are over 55 years of age and all of our 
members under that age who are affilicted 
with some kind of serious ailment, from 
‘securing a cheap and liberal insurance, and 
at the same time making it impossible for 
each of our members to secure same for 
$6.00 per year less? I cannot believe there 
is, at least among those who desire to see 
the Boiler Makers & Helpers Union prog- 
ress and become a greater force, for the 
purpose of securing higher wages and better 
working conditions. 


As to the member that is already carry- 
ing all the insurance that he can possibly 
afford. Every standard life insurance policy, 
whether it be a “pay life’; or a “twenty 
year or similar pay policy” or an endow- 
ment policy, each have a cash surrender 
value, in most cases after three years and 
any of those policies will cost from five to 
fifty dollars more per year, for the same 
kind of insurance protection than the Group 
Insurance Plan now in effect in our Union. 
Therefore it is possible for any one to sur- 
render his old line or industrial policy at 
any period after he has same three or more 
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years for the same amount of cash, in pro- 
portion to what has been paid in (note that 
point) as to what he would receive, if he 
had carried the policy for, say, five or fif- 
teen years longer. 


He can take the cash he thus receives, de- 
posit same in a reliable bank and let it 
draw interest, and then if he so desires, 
take from five to fifty dollars per year, ac- 
cording to the case, that he can save per 
thousand dollars of insurance, by taking our 
insurance, and also deposit said sum in the 
bank and let it draw interest and he will 
have just as much cash available by this 
method at any time and in most cases be 
better protected by insurance on account of 
the Double Indemnity, Total Disability and 
Partial Disability features of our insurance. 


Some of our members are raising the 
point that the Group Insurance may be all 
right for our members in the United States 
but that it is not desired by us in Canada. 
According to an item appearing in the In- 
surance Press of October 21st, 1925, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employes 
has recently closed an agreement with the 
Metropolitan Life Company for a Group In- 
surance covering their entire membership, 
thus proving that even in a Labor Union, 
whose entire membership, in the main, re- 
side in Canada are also desirious of securing 
Group Insurance and that organization is to 
be commended on adopting such a progres- 
sive and humanitarian policy, as Group In- 
surance is the modern and proper way for 
workingmen to provide liberal, cheap, and 
yet reliable insurance. Yours fraternally, 
R. C. McCutchan. 


REPORT OF J. N. DAVIS, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE. 
To November 15th, 1925. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 16, 1925. 


After leaving the Headquarters City, 
where our convention was held, attended 
hearings of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on proposed rules to govern the inspection 
of other than steam locomotives. These 
were terminated without reaching any con- 
clusion upon the most vital subjects and 
will be referred to the Interstate Com- 
mission, the date of the hearings has not 
been set to my knowledge. To my belief 
they will be delayed as much as possible 
by those representing the railroads. 


In conjunction with N. P. Alifas, president 
of District Lodge 44 of the International 
Association of Machinists, Government Em- 
ployées, we have been making every effort 
to effect a hearing or conference with the 
general manager of the Alaska Railroad, 
through the Department of the Interior to 
bring about an adjustment of the wages 
and conditions of our members working 
on this government railroad. At this time 
we are awaiting the arrival of Mr. Noel 
Smith, the general manager, from Alaska, 


~ 


at which time, we have been informed, a 
date will be set. 


Have been doing organization welfare 
work at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the 
interest of Lodge 467. And can report that 
while we are not doing anything new or 
making any record, we are steadily build- 
ing up the lodge to where it should be. 
There is no reason why this should not 
be one of the largest lodges in our Brother- 
hood, but, unfortunately, the men employed 
in the Navy Yard there, with the exception 
of some hundred or two, have failed to 
recognize the necessity of maintaining this 
lodge at its full strength the year round. 
However, at this time I can say we are get- 
ting them interested and gaining member- 
ship daily. I predict that in the very near 
future this lodge will boast of a substantial 
gain in membership. Too much praise can- 
not be given the present officers of this 
lodge for their untiring efforts. We are 
finding here that the insurance plan re- 
cently adopted by our convention is prov- 
ing a real boost to the lodge, everybody is 
getting interested and is the means of most 
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of the additional gains; it is also proving 
itself a good due collector; in fact, it is 
doing all that the advocates of the plan 
claimed for it. 


Audited the books of this lodge while 
there and found them in splendid shape. 
Each item balancing to the cent. 

_Also visited Lodge 304 of Charlestown, 
Mass., and found that they are doing well. 
President Robertson reports that they are 
gaining in membership and, in fact, is ex- 
pecting a large gain. He attributes this to 
the gaining of knowledge of the men em- 
ployed there in the functions of the Brother- 
hood. Other gains he claims are due to the 
men becoming better acquainted with the 
recent insurance plan adopted by the 
Brotherhood in convention. “As fast as the 
members and non-members realize the im- 
portance of this additional benefit they im- 
mediately become boosters and members,” 
he said. That speaks a mouthful. 


Visited Lodge 450 at Washington, and 
while I found a little opposition to the 
plan, it generally was accepted by the 
lodge, and from later reports received feel 
that the opposition was more or less caused 
by lack of knowledge of the plan or hasty 
action without thought. Lodge 450 in gen- 
eral is doing well. 

Visited Lodge 369 at Alexandria, Va., at 
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noon time and unfortunately left the city 
before their regular meeting. It is my in- 
tention to visit with this lodge at their next 
regular meeting, when I have hopes of 
being in the city. ‘ 

At this writing I am in Washington, hay- 
ing arrived this a. m. to try to prepare our 
presentation to the Wage Board of the 
Navy Department on the 18th. The Metal 
Trades Conference will be held on tomor- 
row the 17th in the A. F. of L. building. 
The notice to this conference and the hear- 
ings of the General Review Board was only 
received on Thursday, 12th, I suppose to 
my being away from the office. However, 
we will give a complete report of these 
conferences and hearings in our next report. 


I want to thank all of the delegates at 
the convention for the many courtesies ex- 
tended me while in attendance and I hope 
that I will always warrant the confidence 
displayed by them at the convention. 

Yours fraternally, J. N. Davis, Int’] Legis- 
lative Representative. 


P. S.: The United States Navy Yard at 
Boston (Charlestown), Mass., is at this time 
calling men of the following classifications: 
Boiler Makers, Ship Fitters, Riveters, Chip- 
pers and Caulkers. Information can be ob- 
tained by writing or wiring the, Labor 
Board there.—J. N. Davis. 


DEATH AND DISABILITY CLAIMS PAID DURING OCTOBER, 1925. 


Name Lodge No. 
Bro. Joss! Duscheris.. 2h) eae. oe a eee 15 
Broad 1iSudduth we. 22 wae ae es, eee 226 
‘Bro. Lhoes), J. bleron 2 ee 290 
Bro. Chas. bh) Bowman. re 6 
‘Brow Andrew Paulin ects oe ee ee 1 
Bro. Chas: Hs Cooke. 22 tee 657 
Brow Hsaug,Garret tn. 6 ee 143 


Total. death Claims coe ye ee 


DISABILITY CLAIMS. 


Brop.JisPs Malone? tas E 2k ee 55 
Browd Rs Coxe... 2 eee See 143 
‘Bro. Lois “RR. J elsh. 2 Ae ee 328 


Total) Disability Claims...22 3) = Se eee 


Total Death Claim Paid, October, 1925 
Total Disability Claims, October, 1925 


Total all Claims Paid During October, 1925 


ee er 


To Whom Benefit Was Paid Amount 
Jos.’ Duscher? Sr." Father: 3 eee $ ©6©5 0.00 
Mrs.\John B.’Sudiduth, YW ifel. eee eee 300.00 
Jennie... Heron, Wile +3 eee 300.00 
Mrs. Chas,-F. Bowman, Wite2..22 es 225.00 
Mary Pauliny; Witex..) 150.00 
Stella May "Cook, “Wifent. == eee 300.00 
Wayne D.* Garrett, Brother:..-i2c.22.--22.- 300.00 

Be ecedecectenceseseanpsceiessuseeiee eS ge $1,625.00 
Loss of @¢Ye..2820:.5)- 45). Se See $ 200.00 
Loss. Of ¢Y@ssin..i.3233.. oa eee 200.00 
Total Disabilityas2h 4288) eee 800.00 


MPT NP RRS e a Mr SRE Ts s....-.--$1,200.00 
shpe n= st osCengpienacny snags Andee Mase a rere ee $1,625.00 
PEPER Re mes Tes PME TVW RS 1,200.00 


Bae ol Me ees nani eal ae ee 


Correspondence 


JUST WHY? 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Nine out of every ten working men that 
I have ever talked to are favorable to or- 
ganized labor ahd about one in four are or- 
ganized, according to President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, just why? 
We do, of course, get a great many rea- 
sons why they don’t join their union, the 
most common excuse is that we are getting 
nowhere, and until we do they will not be- 


come members. Why not take a lesson out 


_ of the bosses’ book and follow their tactics? 


How many contractors or employers do you 
know that are not members of the associa- 
tion that cover their craft or combinations 
of crafts in which they may be connected? 


Do they wait until something is done for 
them first before they join? Oh, no! They 
know they will have to combine first and 
get what they want afterwards and they gen- 
erally get it. Just ask yourselves how many 
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of your employers are there who are not 
members of your local Chamber of Com- 
merce and the various branches and com- 
mittees attached, all of which supports a 
great national Chamber at Washington, a 
permanent institution with its great lobby 
seeing that legislation in Congress is duly 
directed along lines favorable to their spe- 
cial interests and they have the assistance 
of all the highly paid lobbyists of the bank- 
ers, railroads, steel, oil, lumber, and other 
trusts, that great combination of parasites 
stationed permanently in Washington. 


You may well ask what chance have we 
against such a combination of money and 
power, what chance has the working people 
against this odds. 


Let us see how much power we could have 
ourselves if we had just half of the work- 
ing people organized, say ten million, in- 
stead of the five we have now, with those 
ten million working people watching care- 
fully how their representatives in congress 
voted on the different questions vital to our 
interests and said representatives knowing 
that we were getting this information direct 
what a difference it would make, for after 
all is said and done it’s the vote that counts 
with the politician. 


Then do you think he would dare work 
against the majority of his constituents and 
we, the working people, have easily that ma- 
jority, especially is this true in all cities of 
any decent size and in all large industrial 
districts. It would not require a great 
amount of money to look after our interests. 
Money is not the big factor—it is the numer- 
ical strength which we have. If we were 
organized at one-half of our natural strength, 
it would put the bosses’ lobbyists out of a 
job, pronto. 

Admitting that the vested interests have 
the money and use it unsparingly to gain 
their ends, we have the votes. 


Then is it too much to ask you, the work- 
ing people, to join with your fellows doing 
your little bit to further your own interests; 
the interests that are vital to the welfare of 
your home and family. You are amongst 
the first to complain about the trusts hav- 
ing so much power in Washington. Why 
not put the blame where it really belongs— 
on yourselves. You have the numbers, you 
have the votes, you lack the one thing es- 
sential to success—organization. Then why 
not put your shoulder to the wheels of prog- 
ress. It’s a duty you owe to yourselves and 
your families. Join the ranks of organized 
labor. Don’t blame your boss; he is just a 
little ahead of you in the game. He has not 
got a quarter of your strength, yet he licks 
you with ease every now and then for pas- 
time. The world hates a coward or a quit- 
ter, yet you who are a great big, strong 
fellow, let the little fellow poke you in the 
jaw. No, it’s not fear, it’s just good natured 
stupidity. . Why don’t you retaliate. But he 
thinks it’s cowardice. Yes, sure, I’ve got an 
application blank. What name, please?— 
Dominic Kane. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

I am enclosing a photo and short write-up 
of Brother Thos. P. Dwyer, and request 
that same be inserted in the next issue of 
the Journal. 

Forty-four years ago Brother Thos. P. 
Dwyer fathered the National Union of Boil- 


is re 


Bro. Thos. P. Dwyer of Lodge 11, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


er Makers and Helpers. He conducted, suc- 
cessfully, the Chicago strike for higher 
wages in the spring of 1881, St. Paul and 
Detroit co-operating. He was then engaged 
for four months, at $70.00 per month—Chi- 
cago paid $40.00 per month and others put 
in the rest—to go forth and organize other 
locals and bring them under one head, the 
first one to pay his expenses to the next 
city, etc.; and after visiting Detroit pro- 
ceeded to Cleveland, where he formed the 
first new local and one at Erie, Pa., and 
after calling at Buffalo—already organized— 
went on to Paterson, N. J.. New York City, 
Boston and Providence, leaving strong 
lodges in them all and each selecting a dele- 
gate to gather in Chicago August 16, 1881, 
to adopt a constitution for the government 
of all. ; 

Brother Thos. P. Dwyer was temporary 
chairman of that convention, but Brother 
John Quirk of New York was elected presi- 
dent and Brother Jas. McGiven, secretary, 
and Boston was chosen for the next con- 
vention. Brother Dwyer, however, num- 
bered them all, as follows: Chicago, No. 1; 
St. Paul, No. 2; Detroit, No. 3; Cleveland, 
No. 4; Erie No. 5; Cincinnati, No. 6; Buf- 
falo, No. 7; Paterson, No. 8; New York, No. 
9; Boston, No. 10, and Providence, No. 11. 
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Soon after, Canada came in with a local, 
making it international. 


But in 1888 a National Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers was formed in Atlanta, Ga. 
Brother Lee Johnson was at the head of 
them until 1893, when they consolidated, 
mixing up officers and members. Brother 
Johnson was elected president and Brother 
Gilthorpe of the Internationals, secretary. 
Chicago still retained No. 1, but No. 2 went 
to Atlanta and back to St. Paul for No. 3, 
etc., each taking the next number as far as 
they went. 


Brother Dwyer came to Minneapolis in 
1884 and in 1886 the Milwaukee Shop Crafts, 
with financial aid from St. Paul, elected 
him to the city council, where he kept up 
the fight for the 8-hour law, day labor, etc. 
Even the street railway men presented him 
with a $30.00 smoking chair for his work 
in their behalf. 


In 1890 Brother Dwyer was elected county 
commissioner and during his term helped 
the Soo Line Boiler Makers on two occa- 
sions, who presented him with a gold-headed 
umbrella. 


He was employed at the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis R. R. shops for twenty-four years 
up to the Shop Crafts strike, but would beg 
his living from door to door rather than 
sacrifice his honor for a job. So he has 
been idle ever since excepting a very short 
time he was employed on the pipe line as 
shown in the photo. He had charge of the 
tools on this job. 


Several weeks ago Brother Dwyer was 
run into by a truck, which left his limbs 
in bad shape; however, he expects to be 
on deck again in a couple of weeks. 


Trusting that space will be given for this 
in the next issue of the Journal, and with 
the very best of wishes, I am fraternally 
yours, Walter Nichols, Cor. Sec’y Flour City 
Lodge No. 11. 


New York. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


I would like very much to have you pub- 
lish in your next issue of the Journal some- 


thing that I think should be well adver- 
tised. There should be great praise given 
to the business agent of Local No. 21 (Bro. 
Harry Nacey) for the way in which he ar- 
ranged his business while attending the 
convention. It was so arranged that in 
case of any dispute we would be well taken 
care of by the Building Trades Council. 


Bro. Nacey had no sooner left for the 
convention when trouble began at the Liv- 
ingston Power House in Staten Island, 
where a large number of brothers from 
Local No. 21 are employed building three 
large Connelly boilers. The trouble began 
when the Ironworkers started to erect the 
uptake or britchen from the boiler to the 
stack. The steward on the job demanded 
the Ironworkers stop doing our work. The 
superintendent of J. B. White Corp. would 
not consider our steward, but called on the 
Building Trades Council as instructed by 
Bro. Nacey before he left in case of trou- 
ble. We went out on strike and the next 
day all of the delegates of the council came 
down to the job and pulled all their men 
off the job. 


Now, brothers, that’s something that the 
Boiler Maker has never been able to do be- 
fore. The credit of such assistance is all 
due to Bro. Nacey’s foresight. 


é 

J. B. White Corp. asked the council to 
settle the dispute which they would not do 
until they stopped the work that was be- 
ing done by the Ironworkers, which they 
did. They then met them and settled ‘the 
trouble to the satisfaction of the Boiler 
Makers and the council. An agreement was 
made to give us all work that belongs to 
us in the future. We then returned to work 
and are getting lots of overtime, due to 
time lost. 


Hoping that you will-join us in praise to 
the best business agent that New York has 
ever had, I remain yours fraternally, Chas. 


A. Yunckert, 354 Central Ave., Brooklyn, 
IN se 


P. S.: Enclosed please find photo of some 
of the Boiler Makers employed on this job. 


A Group of Members of Lodge 21, Brooklyn, N, Y, 
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Montreal. 
Dear Sir: 

Lodge No. 134 has once more been visited 
by the grim reaper of Death. Mme. Hervi 
Robidoux is now a widow, who, with her 
iittle family, are left to mourn the loss of 
her husband, and the children are father- 
less, our dear Bro. Robidoux having been 
called upon to answer the death summons 
of Him in whose hands rests our earthly 
existence. 


Bro. Robidoux will be missed as a father, 
husband and brother and the prayer of 
Lodge No. 134 is that he may rest in peace, 
this his little family may be given grace 
to bear their bereavement, never losing 
sight of the fact that He doeth all things 
well. May they be given courage to bow 
their heads in prayer and from their hearts 
exclaim! Thy will be done. 


Especially sad is the bereavement cast 
upon the life of our dear brother, Stanley 
Johnston, who is left to mourn the loss 
of his father; also his wife. The tragic 
part is that both of these dear ones died 
within two hours of each other—truly a 
blow that will need both courage and de- 
termination to reconcile himself to the fact 
that while it seems extremely hard to un- 
derstand why such a tragedy should have 
happened in his little home, yet there is 
One that rules our destiny that Knows what 
is best. 


I am sure the prayers of our entire 
Brotherhood will go up to Him that has 
willed this thing to pass, that they will 
pray that our dear brother be given suf- 
ficient courage to withstand the trial that 
he is called upon to face. The brothers of 
Lodge No. 134 extend to Bro. Johnston their 
heartfelt sympathies and leave him in the 
hands of his Creator, who will give him 
the necessary strength to bear his trial and 
refer him to the promise that never fails 
to those that ask in truth, that My Grace 
shall be sufficient for thee. 


Troubles may come; we can’t understand 
Why they should ever be. 

Bow thine head, brother, and whisper low, 
I leave it all to Thee. 


Fraternally yours, H. B. Foster, Cor. Sec’y 
Lodge No. 134, Montreal. 


Clinton, Iowa. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

At a special meeting held October 31st, 
the members of Local No. 129 had the pleas- 
ure of having Brother C. A. McDonald, I. 
V. P., with them. 

Brother McDonald fully explained the new 
insurance program as adopted at our re- 


cent convention, together with several 
other matters of interest to the members 
present. 


We enjoyed his visit with us very much, 
and the officers of Local No. 129 take this 
means of thanking him for his co-operation, 


as this is the second time in the past year 
that Brother McDonald has been with us. 

We were very much pleased to be able 
to report our local 100 per cent organized 
at the present time. 

Trusting you will find space for this item 
in the next issue of the Journal, I am 
yours fraternally, F. J. Murray, Cor. Sec’y. 


Newark, O. 

It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
Divine wisdom to remove from our midst 
Brother Claud H. Proctor, member of Local 
No. 99, and we, the members of this local 
extend to his brother and family of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., our heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad hour of bereavement and pray that the 
Almighty God, who knows all things, may 
comfort and console them in this, their 
hour of sorrow, and to bear with fortitude 
their cross. 

A copy of this to be spread on our 
minutes and a copy forwarded to the be- 
reaved family, a copy sent to our official 
Journal for publication. Adopted this 18th 
day of October, 1925.—Fraternally yours, C. 
A. Sprouse, Sec’y, Lodge No. 99. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Brother Casey, a few words if you have 
space. 

Now the fourteenth consolidated conven- 
tion is over, the first thing for us to do is 
to organize the unorganized and carry out 
the great work as enacted by the delegates 
in convention as adopted at Kansas City. 
First, group and voluntary insurance; sec- 
ond, partial and permanent disability, and 
other necessary legislation for the purpose 
of increasing our membership, and protect 
in case of death or disability the dear ones 
we might leave behind us, at a very small 
cost. Oh, yes, we are going to have some 
hard kickers, some who are paying about 
twice as much in the outside insurance; 
as a member told me, the only thing wrong 
with it was we, the delegates, made him 
take it. I will say for my local that we 
are 100 per cent for it, and give our officers 
credit. Good brothers, that was my first 
trip to Kansas City, and I hope to have the 
opportunity of going there again as a dele- 
gate for my local—No. 428—as a convention 
of our Brotherhood is a good education to 
those who have the honor of representing 
the members at home. After the conven- 
tion got down to business on vital questions 
in connection with our Brotherhood I sure 
had the surprise of my life, for the trade 
union knowledge and the ability of the dele- 
gates. There was no question too large for 
the boiler makers to handle. 

And in conclusion I must say a word about 
President Franklin, as it was my first time 
to have the pleasure to see him in action 
as chairman of a convention. No man ever 
wielded a gavel in more fairness to every 
delegate that desired to speak on any propo- 
sition pending before the convention, and 
further, it’s my hope that every delegate at 
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the last convention will admit that Brother 
Franklin was fair and gave every delegate 
the opportunity and fraternal consideration 
that was due him. May he long continue as 
chief executive officer of our organization. 
In conclusion I trust the membership as a 
‘whole will support every legislative act as 
adopted by the convention. 


With best wishes to all the Brotherhood, 
and fraternally I am yours.—D. E. John- 
akin, delegate from Local No. 428. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 

Please publish in the next issue of the 
Journal the following: 


It is with regret that Lodge No. 11 an- 
nounces the death of Brother Wm. Gross 
and Brother Joe Paulle. Brother Gross was 
killed by a switch engine at Mason City, 
Iowa, and is survived by his wife and six 
children. Brother Paulle passed away after 
an illness extending over a period of three 
years and is survived by his wife and 
daughter. 


We, the members of Lodge No. 11, extend 
to their families a heartfelt sympathy and 
pray that Almighty God may comfort them 
in this, their hour of sorrow and bereave- 
ment, and that they may bear this trial with 
fortitude and their sorrow be softened to a 
higher and brighter world where sorrow is 
unknown. — Fraternally yours, Walter 
Nichols, Cor. Sec’y No. 11. 


Peru, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 
At the last regular meeting. of Local No. 
384 the following was adopted: 


It has pleased the Almighty God in His 
Divine wisdom to remove from our midst 
the infant daughter of Brother William 
Smith and wife; also the young son of 
Brother Roy Flora and wife. We extend 
to the parents a heartfelt sympathy in their 
sad hour of bereavement and pray that the 
Almighty God, who knows all things, may 
comfort and console them in this, their 
hour of sorrow, to bear with fortitude their 
cross. 


A copy of this be spread on the minutes, 
and a copy to be forwarded to the bereaved 
parents and a copy forwarded to our official 
Journal for publication—yYours fraternally, 
Geo. Road, C. S. L. 384. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Just a few words for the Journal. On 
Oct. 27 we held a special meeting, the occa- 
sion being our International President, J. 
A. Franklin, addressed the membership of 
our lodge. Bro. J. A. Franklin said: .“I 
am very glad to have the opportunity of 
meeting you brothers, this being my first 
visit to Green Bay, and I hope it will not 
be the last. 


Bro. J. A. Franklin then explained the 


death 
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policy of the insurance, to which the 
brothers listened attentively. He discussed 
it thoroughly from beginning to end, demon- 
strating the compulsory plan, asking for 
better co-operation, and answering all ques- 
tions asked. 

Now, brothers, in studying up this insur- 
ance I can safely answer it is a good one, 
as it not only insures the members of this 
organization, but any one member of his 
family, and if you go near or far you cannot 
get an insurance at that rate for the amount 
involved. 


If our entire membership would listen or 
read all the literature that is sent out from 
the International, or attend meetings and 
take interest in this organization work, they 
would not jump at conclusions too quick. 


Brothers, I am for the insurance, and so 
is Lodge No. 485. The meeting closed ~in 
good order, and I am glad that the mem- 
bership of Lodge No. 485 made no dis- 
turbance dtring Bro. Franklin’s address or 
at any other time during the evening.—Fra- 
ternally yours J. F. McKloskey, F. C. &S., 
1De 485. é 


Danville, Ill. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Please publish in our next Journal the 
death of Mrs. Kelley, wife of our treasurer, 
James Kelley. The members of Local No. 
22 sincerely regret the loss of the wife of 
James Kelley, who was well thought of by 
all her church members and friends. She 
died very suddenly, Sept. 10, 1925. 


Last Saturday afternoon Secretary J. J. 
Quinn of Local No. 318 sent me a telegram 
to find the relatives of James A. Kelley, 
who died in Pittsburgh, Oct. 27, 1925. . 


James Kelley Sr., our treasurer, father 
of James A. Kelley and myself went over 
to Pittsburgh to bury him, and just returned. 
Local No. 22 regrets very much the second 
in his family.—Yours fraternally, 
Frank Juergens, C. F. S., L. 22. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Bro.: 


Kindly insert following in next regular 
issue of Journal: 


It has pleased the Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst the wife of our be- 
loved brother, James Wynne, and we, the 
members of Hudson Lodge 163, while deeply 
mindful of our brother’s loss, bow submis- 
sively to the will of our Heavenly Father. 


We, individually and collectively, tender 
our sincere and heartfelt sympathy to Bro. 
Wynne and his children that are left to 
shoulder the untold sorrows brought about 
through that dreaded sting of death, and 
we pray the Almighty God may comfort and 
console them in these sad hours, which are 
only softened by the comforting hope that 
their mother has departed to a brighter 
world, where sorrow is unknown.—Yours 
fraternally, D. J. McGuinness, L. 163. 
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International Correspondence 


Newcastle, Australia, Oct. 1, 1925. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of the 26th July which has only just 
come before me on account of my absence 
from the office. Copies of your Journal up 
to September issue have also been delivered 
here, for which I thank you. 

I was engaged in the State of Queensland 
for some weeks in connection with an appli- 
cation for a revision of an award covering 
employes of the government railways -in 
that state. Whilst the case was in progress 
a strike took place which lasted for nine 
days, and this was the most remarkable 
demonstration of solidarity that has ever 
been witnessed in this country. I doubt 
very much whether such a complete tie up 
of railway services has ever occurred in any 
other part of the world. The trouble has 
been simmering for some time and arose 
originally out of the reduction in the basic 
wage from £4/5/-— to £4/-/— per week in 
the year 1922. At this time trade was very 
poor and the State of Queensland generally 
was in a stagnant condition, and the govern- 
ment of the day introduced legislation to 
reduce the basic wage as above stated and 
to reduce all salaries of civil servants by 
five per cent. Since this, business has im- 
proved, and last year the railway service 
had a bigger turnover than ever it had ex- 
perienced before. Strong representations 
were made to the government to restore the 
basic wage of £4/5/— per week, but the 
government insisted that the unions make 
an application to the Arbitration Court for 
a review of the basic wage. Unfortunately, 
the president of the Arbitration Court died 
suddenly during the progress of the hearing 
and his successor, who completed the case, 
declined to make any alterations in the 
existing basic wage of £4/-/— per week. 
A further effort was made during the court 
proceedings in which I was interested, but 
the judge again declined to alter the basic 
wage. Naturally, there was considerable 
dissatisfaction throughout the service at this 
decision, and stop work meetings were held 
in the workshops as a protest against the 
decision. At this stage the government 
through the Railway Commissioner, indi- 
cated that when stop work meetings were 
held the employes would not be allowed to 
resume work on the same day. Hitherto, 
when stop work meetings were held during 
working hours they were permitted to re- 
sume work at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing. This alteration of old customs also 
incited the employes, and as a further pro- 
test, stop work meetings were held by all 
sections of the employes of the railway 
service daily, for about one week. In the 
meantime, dissatisfaction was growing 
apace and it was finally decided to demand 
the restoration of the 5/— per week and the 
right to hold stop work meetings. These 


demands were refused by the government 
and the employes decided to cease work at 
midnight on 27th August. There were 18,000 
employes in this service and they ceased 
toa man. Not a soul was to be seen on any 
of the railway premises throughout the 
whole state and only eight of the highly 
paid officials of the service remained on 
duty. The government made no attempt to 
run the service by other labor, otherwise 
there would have been a serious clash. 

Negotiations were entered into and a 
compulsory conference was convened by 
the president of the Arbitration Court. After 
haggling for the best part of a week the 
government finally capitulated and entered 
into an agreement with the unions that they 
would introduce legislation making the 
basic wage £4/5/— per week, and preserve 
the right to the unions to hold stop work 
meetings when exceptional circumstances 
warranted same. The strike was finally 
declared off as from midnight on the 4th 
September. 

The court proceedings were then resumed 
on the following Thursday, and with inter- 
ruptions from time to time, continued for 
some weeks. Altogether I was absent from 
home for six weeks in connection with this 
matter. The whole of the workers in 
Queensland will benefit as a result of this 
strike, as with the increase in the basic 
wage of 5/— per week, all classes of labor 
will receive this increment. 

Our state government is busy at the mo- 
ment with its legislation to make 44 hours 
per week the standard working hours in 
industries in this state. Considerable op- 
position is being manifested by the opposi- 
tion in Parliament, but as the government 
has a fair working majority the bill is sure 
to be passed. They have forecasted for 
legislation which has for its object the abo- 
lition of the present Arbitration Courts 
presided over by judges, and the setting up 
of committees representing employers and 
employes. This is expected to introduce a 
more conciliatory atmosphere into negotia- 
tions than is usually the case in court pro- 
ceedings with all its attendant technicali- 
ties. 

As you are aware, the British Seamen 
have been on strike in this country against 
a wage reduction of 1£ per month. As 
each vessel arrives in Australia the crews 
depart from the ship, and at the present 
time practically all communication with 
Great Britain is cut off, This naturally is 
retarding many industries which depend 
upon exports for their livelihood. The fed- 
eral government are inclined to blame the 
officials of the Australian Seamen’s Union 
for inciting these men to strike and intro- 
duced a deportation bill in the federal par- 
liament some weeks ago. They rushed this 
legislation through in a panic, despite the 
opposition of the labor representatives. A 


és 
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board has been created, and any person 
whose birthplace is outside Australia can 
be hailed before this board to show cause 
why they should not be deported. Two of- 
ficials of the Australian Seamen’s Union 
are now being dealt with by tis board. In 
this connection, I would point out that the 
accused person has not the benefit of being 
tried by a jury of his peers as is the usual 
custom in British courts. 

There has been great dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed throughout the length and breadth 
of Australia at this legislation, and the fed- 
eral government have decided to go to the 
country on this issue. Parliament’ will 
shortly be prorouged and the election of the 
new federal parliament will take place in 
November. Both sides are starting their 
campaigns at once and it will be a bitter 
fight. Unless labor secures a majority in 
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the federal parliament the workers will get 
a warm time fromthe national government 
if returned to power. 


I note that your national convention was 
to assemble in Kansas City in September. 
No doubt this has taken place before this 
letter reaches you. I sincerely hope that 
the majority of your lodges were repre- 
sented at the convention. 


The ballot for the election of representa- 
tives to our federal council for the ensuing 
three years closed on 30th September and 
ballot papers are now being dealt with. 


I sincerely trust that trade conditions 
have improved in your country since your 
last letter was written. 


With best wishes to yourself and brother 


officers. Yours fraternally, J. O’Toole, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


In Memoriam 


Notice of the following deaths of mem- 
bers and relatives of members have been re- 
ceived with suitable resolution of sympathy. 


Members. 


Brother H. Robidoux, member of Lodge 
134, Montreal, Que., Can., died recently. 


Brother Claud H. Proctor, member of 
Lodge 99, Newark, Ohio, died recently. 


Brother William Gross, member of Lodge 
11, Minneapolis, Minn., was killed recently. 

Brother Joe Paulle, member of Lodge 11, 
Minneapolis, Minn., died recently. 

Brother Edward Rowley, member of Lodge 
129, Clinton, Iowa, died Nov. 11, 1925, at In- 
dependence, Iowa. 


Relatives of Members. 


Wife and father of Brother Stanley John- 
son, member of Lodge 134, Montreal, Que. 
Can., died recently. 


Infant daughter of Brother William Smith, 
member of Lodge 384, Peru, Ind., died re- 
cently. 

Son of Brother Roy Flora, member of 
Lodge 384, Peru, Ind., died recently. 

Wife of Brother James Kelley, treasurer 
of Lodge 22, Danville, Ill., died Sept. 10, 
1925. 

Father of Brother James Kelley, treasurer 
of Lodge 22, Danville, Ill., died recently. 

Wife of Brother James Wynne, member of 
Lodge 163, Hoboken, N. J., died recently. 


Technical Articles 


PROPERTIES OF WATER AND SATURATED STEAM. 
By O. W. Kothe. 


The ability to decipher steam pressures 
and the heat they contain is of especial value 
to the Boiler Inspector, and should be of 
equal interest to every other boilermaker— 
simply because it is his trade. Most boiler- 


makers are only interested in the air guns, ° 


the tube rollers, flangers, etc.—such things 
that require hard manual labor. © 


The things their work is to accomplish is 
seldom looked into, since the engineer man- 
ages the boilers he produces. It then be- 
comes a question who is greatest—the man 
who manufactures the boiler, or the man who 
simply manages it. It strikes the writer 
quite forcibly—that too often both of these 
men are split in half, where each only knows 


what he absolutely has to do; the boiler- 
maker in the production of boilers, and the 
steam engineer in the management of the 
products of the boilers. 


Here is a case, where the work is so closely 
allied to. the boilermakers’ craft, that it 
seems more boilermakers should edge -them- 
selves in as steam engineers as well as 
boiler inspectors. All the addition you need 
to learn is the operation, management and 
conduction of steam engines, which is but a 
comparatively small addition on top of a 
comprehensive boilermaker’s inspection edu- 
cation. It is generally a true saying that 
the child branching out to a side issue of his 
father’s trade will establish far more luxura- 
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tive positions than the father ever dreamed 
of enjoying. And so it is, the side issues; 
the off-shoots from the original boilermaker 
craft in many cases produces a higher value 
of progress than would be possible in the 
craft itself. In addition, the more boiler- 
makers the trade can promote into closely 
allied side issues from the parent stem—the 
more boosters there are of a higher profes- 
sional class to help promote the craft. So 
that helps influence the general public, and 
this in turn will help better conditions of the 
trade at large. 


Properties of Water. 


Take water, plain simple water; the stuff 
we wash in, bathe in, drink in large propor- 
tions, in winter skate on—this same water 
turned into a powerful agent turns all the 
wheels of industry—it makes fortunes for 
those who know how to control. 


Water is a mixture of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and at ordinary temperatures pure 
water is a colorless, transparent, inodorous, 
tasteless fluid. It is a powerful refractor of 
light and an imperfect conductor of elec- 
tricity. Although, water is colorless when 
viewed in small quantities, it is blue like the 
atmosphere when viewed in mass. 


There is only one form of strictly pure 
water, and that is carefully distilled water. 
Water is a solvent of high efficiency and is 
therefore never found pure in nature. De- 
scending in the form of fain, it absorbs dust 
and gaseous impurities from the atmosphere, 
flowing over or under the surface of the 
earth it absorbs organic and mineral sub- 
stances. These effect its weight only slight- 
ly as long as it remains fresh; but when it 
has reached the ocean and becomes mixed 
with other saline matter which increases its 
weight about 3% per cent, and this is about 
three-fourths common salt. 


The flow of water through orifices or 
“openings” is only in a slight degree affected 
by the impurities held in the solution, but in 
the flow through pipes they often cause in- 
crustation or corrosion, which increases the 
roughness of the surface and so decreases 
the velocity. Water possesses the proper- 
ties of almost perfect fluidity, in that the 
particles have the capacity of moving over 
each other so that the slightest disturbance 
of equilibrium causes a flow. It is in se- 
quence of this property that the surface of 
still water is always level. 

Now water has the peculiar character of 
having its greatest density at 39.2 degrees F., 
meaning at this temperature it is most com- 
pact and weighs its heaviest per cubic foot, 
or any given unit. As the water rises in 
temperature an expansion takes place which 
gives the molecules greater freedom, and as 
the temperature increases, the water contin- 
ues to expand until the boiling point is 
reached. If still more heat is applied, the 
expansion still continues, thus turning the 
water into saturated steam or vapor, and 
this in turn to dry steam, and this into an 
almost perfect gas. 

Then again, as water is cooled below the 
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39.2 degree F. point, an expansion aiso takes 
place in that the fluid tends to form into a 
solid. On the Fahrenheit scale ordinary 
water will freeze at about 32 degrees, or at 
0 degree on the centigrade scale. As water 
freezes, it continues to expand until about 
4 degrees F. is reached, when it has attained 
its greatest bulk. Investigations show that 
water in freezing expands about 1/11 of its 
bulk, exerting a very great force on all sides 
where it is confined. Some claim this ex- 
pansion of ice has a strength of as much as 
80,000 pounds per square inch. This then ac- 
counts why boiler shells will burst when al- 
lowed to freeze without draining, also water 
pipes, steam pipes logged with water, and 
many other things. Manufactured ice, such 
as we use for refrigeration purposes in 
cities is cooled to about 15 to 18 or 20 de- 
grees F. 

We should add that salt water will freeze 
at about 27 degrees F. and that various sub- 
stances and fluids. can be poured in water 
which helps retard the freezing point some- 
what. 

Pure water, such as that of mountain 
lakes and rivers running over crystalline 
rocks, is called “soft” while water contain- 
ing more than 8 or 10 grains of calcareous 
matter to the gallon is called “hard.” The 
foreign matter in soft water is partly or- 
ganic and partly mineral; in the latter a 
little silica is always present as well as salts 
of potash, soda, lime and magnesia. The im- 
purities of hard water are varied in charac- 
ter, but carbonate of lime generally pre- 
dominates. These mineral impurities in the. 
water are not necessarily injurious to health. 


For the boiler inspector—these things are 
thought of in terms of feed water. Hence 
each inspector should make the water in his 
territory a special study, as river, lake and 
well water so as to know the ingredients in 
the water, and what sort of action these in- 
gredients will set up under high tempera- 
tures. 

Thus most lake and river water contains 
so much organic matter as well as vegetable 
matter, that taken directly into boilers by 
means of tanks, etc.; these substances follow 
along. As the water is brought to very high 
temperatures, often as high as 300 to 400 de- 
grees F. these ingredients turn into acid or 
help form scale, also greasy substances. It 
is the vegetable matter that is largely pro- 
ductive of acids, and if in sufficient quanti- 
ties will corrode the boiler plate. Such acid 
fluids often mix or settle in with other sedi- 
ment and lodge along seams, or other ob- 
structions, and in that way having contact 
with the plate—corrosion takes place. 


The organic matter turns into sediment 
and grease, the sediments cling to the in-. 
terior heating surfaces, while the vegetable 
of oil covers the water and acts somewhat as 
washed out thoroughly at frequent period- 
oils float in the boiler. If boilers are not 
icals these oils will eventually produce foam- 
ing in the boiler. That is, where a sheet 
a blanket. It prevents the steam from rising 
and it is only as the pressure becomes suf- 
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ficiently great underneath the oil to resist 
the pressure of the steam on top of the oil 
—that the film of oil breaks. About this 
time there is a small explosion where the 
water surges up where the oil coating broke, 
and this surging movement of the water 
causes the steam to be saturated, and even 
water to flow out of the steam pipes, as well 
as not register any water in the gauge glass. 
This then, is a small cyclone under high 
pressure and confined to a small area. The 
only way to correct this is to remove the 
grease. i 

With hard water we have the difficulty of 
lime producing ingredients, such as we find 
in a tea kettle. Only here, the water boils 
ferociously and that for 8 to 12 hours every 
day and sometimes 24 hours. Here it is 
natural that a great deal of lime sediments 
are boiled out of the water. Here also, a 
boiler must be washed frequently and in 
some localities a person must crawl inside 
the boiler and chip off the scale to prevent 
too thick a coating, and so have a tendency 
to help burn the steel plates and tubes close 
to the fire. A lime coating also prevents 
the heat from filtering through to the water, 
and hence wastes much fuel unnecessarily 
for the production of steam. 


These conditions effect all types of boilers, 
whether horizontal, tubular, vertical, or. 
water tube, and also the boilers of railway 
locomotives, thrashing traction engines, city 
power plants and country town plants as 
well as all forms of house heating plants 
where water is converted into steam. There 
are also other theories that tend toward 


corrosion, but space does not permit men- _ 


tioning. The above are the prime causes and 
by far the most troublesome. 


To off-set these conditions of injurious 
feed waters, engineers have enlisted the 
services of chemists and others, who have 
first deciphered the cause, and next made 
inventions and discoveries to treat the water 
before it enters the boiler. Most of these 
are of a chemical compound nature. For 
instance: 


To avoid electric action by the swerling of 
the water, zinc blocks are placed in the 
boiler to absorb the current and so protect 
‘the steel plates. These zinc cakes become 
coated with zinc oxide, after which the ac- 
tion ceases. Hence, these blocks must be 
renewed or the coating removed at frequent 
intervals. 


To overcome acid corrosions, “sodium 
chloride” is often used, and it has a marked 
effect on corrosion. The sodium chloride 
dissolves the acid solutions in the boiler 
much the same as “baking soda” will dis- 
solve gastric juice in the stomach. However, 
in the case of gastric juice, it is better to 
drink lots of water at frequent periods to 
dilute the acids, as it is claimed too much 
soda makes the bones brittle. 


If boiler water is made sufficiently alka- 
line by the addition of soda, lime or other 
compounds, corrosion will be prevented. 
The use of alkalies for the purpose is dan- 
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gerous in one particular. Just before the 
point at which corrosion is prevented is 
reached, the rusting will be confined to a 
few spots and will take the form of “pit- 
ting.” If the alkalinity is ‘never allowed 
to exceed 0.5% however, pitting will not 
take place and this alkalinity will insure 
that the water does not become acid. Any. 
corrosion that still. does take place will be 
general, not in spots and is not so danger- 
ous to the safety of the boiler. 

There are also numerous boiler compounds 
which are a mixture of electrolytes, which 
when dissolved in the water are claimed to 
fill the requirements as rendering the water 
as nearly non-corrosive, the prevention of 
scale, and to prevent the rise of surface ten- 
sion and consequent priming. In with 
these there are numerous mechanical equip- 
ment as condensors, economizers, feed water 
softeners, heaters, and such other apparatus. 
Readers should secure catalogues on them 
and study upon each type of product. 


This in a measure covers some of the more 
general and elementary things about water, 
and its effect on boilers, etc. That is water 
up to 212 degrees, and so let us now look 
into the properties of steam, or the evapora- 
tion of water above 212 degrees. 


Properties of Steam. 


Where.water depends on its weight to 
produce pressure; thus a column of water 
1 foot high and 1 square inch in area pro- 
duces a pressure of 0.433 pounds. -But with 
steam it is different, here pressure is pro- 
duced by its confinement. 

Steam is nothing but water vapor, and or- 
dinarily we consider that when water be- 
gins to boil at 212 degrees F. But if water 
can be boiled in a vacuum, a much lower 
temperature is required for water to boil. 
Thus, in a perfect vacuum, it is claimed that 
water will boil at 94 degrees. This is the 
condition met with in many steam or vapor 
heating systems. The air is pumped out of 
the piping, thus causing no weight to hold . 
the vapors down, and this permits the flight 


‘of the vapors by the mere burning of a news- 


paper. , 

At sea level, it has been found that the 
weight of a column of air, and its suspended 
particles as moisture, dust, etce., etc, this 
column weighs exactly 14.7 Ibs. per square 
inch of area. So it is this weight that seeks 
to bear down on everything on the earth’s 
surface. The higher we go in altitude the 
less this weight becomes, but in general we 
do not make distinctions of a mile or so, 
and therefore the factor 14.7 lbs. per square 
inch is used everywhere where the pound 
and the inch form of measurement is used. 
Other countries have their equivalents,-only 
expressed in the meter, or such other terms. 


So that to boil water in the open atmos- 
phere, we can never get the water any hot- 
ter than 212 degrees. As soon as the sur- 
face arrives at this temperature, the globular 
particles of water will vaporize and attach | 
itself to the atmosphere, and later falls again 
in the form’‘of dew, rain or snow. This 
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shows that water vapor is lighter than air, 
since the vapor rises to lighter regions, 
while the air drops filling the vacuum caused 
by the evaporation of the water. 


But if the vapor is confined to a strong 
vessel, it will shortly put itself under pres- 
sure—always seeking to expand the Vessel 
so as to liberate itself in the open atmos- 
phere. It is the harnessing of this vapor 
and placing it under intense pressures that 
we are able to have it perform actual work 
for us. Here, we see that as the pressure 
rises, we know the water is boiling, and from 
this we can say: the word “boil” is used to 
express the action of the water at this tem- 
perature—that the vessel in which the water 
is cooked or raised to this temperature is 
the “boiler,’ and the men who make these 
vessels are the “boilermakers.” Hence, the 
association of boil, boiler, boilermaker—hot 
stuff. 

Now the formation of steam is divided in- 
to three different parts. 


(1) The heat which goes to raise the 
temperature of the water from its original 
temperature to the temperature of the boil- 
ing point, called “Heat of the Liquid.” 


This is the heat necessary to raise one 
pound of water from 32 degrees F.. to the 
temperature of the boiling point, and as the 
water is a liquid, it is therefore called the 
heat of the liquid. Observe, since ice forms 
at 32 degrees temperature, and as absolute 
zero is not reached until—491.6 below 32 de- 
grees—it is therefore evident that some heat 
still exists in the ice until this absolute 
zero point is reached. But, we generally start 
with 32 degrees as that is the temperature 
of the water at freezing. 


Here observe that the heat of the liquid 
has a gradual elevating scale until the boil- 
ing point is reached. After this the water 
ceases to be a liquid but a vapor. 
be expressed by the following formula, 
where “c’’ is the specific heat of the water, 
“t” the temperature of the boiling point, 
and “h’’ the heat of the liquid. 

h=—c (t—32) 

For approximate results the specific heat 
of the liquid, or the value of ‘“c”’ may be 
taken as 1. But where great eee is re- 
quired the heat of the liquid should be taken 
from the steam tables on the attached page, 
column 38, under “h’. At this temperature 
the change in the volume of the water is ex- 
tremely small and the amount of external 
work done by the heat may be neglected, 
and all the heat of the liquid may be con- 
sidered as going to increasing the heat 
energy of the water. 


(2) There is the heat which goes to 
changing the water at the temperature of 
the boiling point into steam at the tempera- 
ture of the boiling point, is called “latent 
heat.”’ This is the heat necessary to convert 
one pound of water at the temperature of 
the boiling point into steam at the same 
temperature. This quantity is shown by the 
column “L” of the steam tables. 

At this point it is interesting to bear in 


This may 


mind that as the pressure in a boiler in- 
creases—just so does the boiling point in- 
crease. Thus, water will boil freely at 212 
degrees F., but if we want to add 5 lbs. pres- 
sure, more heat must be applied since the 
pressure seeks to retard the evaporation. 
Here it is the same as the difference a per- 
fect vacuum and the sea leved pressure of 
14.7 lbs. per square inch; only in the boiler 
shell this pressure is increased 5 more 
pounds, and therefore a higher temperature 
must be produced in order to cause the steam 
bubbles to expand into the 5 lbs. pressure. 

What holds good with the atmospheric 
pressure of 14.7 lbs. per square inch, holds 
equally good as the pressures-of a steam 
vessel is increased-to as high as modern 
invention can control it. Here then, the 
water is heated to a temperature to produce 
steam at a given pressure. If steam is 
formed at say 200 lbs. by the gauge, or 214.7 
absolute, the temperature of the steam and 
the water will be 388 degrees F. If some 
heat is removed, no further pressure will be 
registered at the gauge, and if the loss of 
heat is noticeable the gauge will also drop. 
But the point is, there is enough stored up 
heat in this water to always produce steam 
at the pressure indicated. To increase this 
pressure above 200 lbs., or say 205 Ibs., the 
temperature of the water must be increased 
over 388 degrees, as to 389.9 degrees. This 
extra 1.9 degree of temperature will store up 
further heat in the water and generate steam 
to resist the 200 lbs. pressure and find its 
place in the steam space to as high as 205 


- lbs. pressure by the gauge. 


Experiments show that the latent heat of 
steam diminishes about .695 B.T.U.’s for each 
degree the temperature of the boiling point 
is increased. If ‘‘t’”? be the temperature of 
the boiling point, then approximately, 


L==1072.6-—.695 (t—-32) 


When steam condenses the same amount 
of heat is given up as was required to pro- 
duce it. By this we see, that if at 200 lbs. 
by the gauge or 215 absolute, a total heat 
value of 1199.2 B.T.U. is put into the water 
and steam—-this same amount of heat must 
be given up in condensing or in performing 
external work. 


(3) The heat which goes to changing the 
saturated steam at the temperature of the 
boiling point into steam at a higher tempera- 
ture, but at the same pressure, is called 
“heat of the superheat.” This is the total 
heat of steam that is necessary to change one 
pound of water at 32 degrees into one pound 
of steam at the temperature of the boiling: 
point. This total heat of dry So steam 
is designated by ‘“h’”, hence: 


H==h'& Ta 


By this we mean the combined B.T.U.’s 
from the column “L” of steam tables will 
make the total heat value in one pound of 
water at 32 degrees raised to the boiling 
point under the given pressure. 

With these three parts, we are able to cal- 
culate any temperatures, pressures, or B.T.U. 
values when any of the factors are given 
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within the limits of this steam table. But 
before considering some actual examples, let 
us mention a few other things. 

Absolute pressure is that pressure regis- 
tered by the gauge plus the 14.7 lbs. of at- 
mospheric pressure, often considered as 15 
Ibs. for convenience. As the atmospheric 
pressure is 147 Ibs. per square inch, so this 
must be added to the gauge pressure in order 
to have the total pressure exerted, and this 
is called absolute pressure. 


Wet steam is steam that still contains its 
moisture as that steam which lies close to 
the water’s level. The word “entrained mois- 
ture” is often used to express this. Or again 
if water were sprayed through the steam 
chamber, the latent heat would absorb the 
water and this steam would be more bulky, 
contains more stored up heat because of its 
larger particles of moisture and can there- 
fore resist colder surfaces better than dry 
steam. For this reason, steam heating is 
mostly of the wet steam variety, carrying 
from 2 to 15 lbs. pressure. Here sufficient 
heat has not been applied to further evapo- 
rate the globular particles of steam. 


Dry Saturated Steam is the steam that has 
freed itself from much of its moisture. Sat- 
urated steam always exists at the tempera- 
ture of the boiling point corresponding to 
the pressure If this saturated steam con- 
tains no moisture in the form of water, then 
it is said to be “dry saturated steam” at the 
temperature of the boiling point and con- 
tains no water in suspension. In all boilers 
where the steam space is of sufficient 
height, the upper regions is made up of dry 
saturated steam. Often a steam dome is used 
to collect this dry steam and so get higher 
efficiency from the engine. 


Superheated Steam is steam at a higher 
temperature than the temperature of the 
boiling point, corresponding to the pressure. 
It is sometimes called steam gas. This is 
produced by having the dry saturated steam 
pass through certain heated pipes, or over 
heated steel plates that will increase its tem- 
perature. This is the purpose of the several 
super-heaters used on all types of boilers; 
some are made this way, others that way. 
A high pressured steam-thus heated to a 
higher temperature, thereby further evapo- 
rating all the remaining moisture—it then be- 
comes a very powerful gas, and follows very 
closely the laws of:a perfect gas. 


In any of the above cases the temperature 
of the steam governs its total heat value. If 
heat is added to dry saturated steam, it will 
become superheated. If heat is taken away 
from dry saturated steam it will become wet 
steam. Dry saturated steam is not a perfect 
gas, and the relation of pressure, volume and 
temperature for such steam does not follow 
any simple law, but has to be determined by 
experiment. 


Steam Tables. 

The table on the attached page shows the 
properties of dry saturated steam. More 
complete tables may be had by reference to 
most any late edition of engineering hand 
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books. Marks and Davis Steam Tables are 
claimed to be the most accurate. 

In our table column 1, gives the absolute 
pressures in pounds per square inch. Thus 
to the gauge pressure the atmospheric pres- 
sure of 14.7 lbs. or 15 must be added. Col- 
umn 2, gives the corresponding tempera- 
tures in degrees F., while column 3 gives the 
heat of the liquid or the heat necessary to 
raise one pound of water from 32 degrees F., 
to the boiling point corresponding to that 
pressure. Column 5 gives the latent heat, 
which is necessary to turn the liquid at the 
boiling point into steam corresponding to 
the pressure. Column 4 gives the total heat 
of column 3 and 5 combined. Hence columns 
3, 4, and 5 are in terms of B.T.U’s. 

Column 6 is the volume of one pound of 
steam at the different temperatures. Ob- 
serve that as the volume decreases, the 
increases, and as the weight in- 
creases per cubic foot, the volume decreases. 


Application of Steam Tables. 


We have observed, that if we desire to 
find the temperature of water or steam 
under a certain pressure we must think in 
terms of absolute pressure, or always adding 
15 lbs. to the gauge pressure. Thus, for at- 
mosphere pressure 14.7 lbs., the temperature 
is listed in column 2 as 212 degrees; the heat 
of the liquid as 180 B T.U.’s; the latent heat 
as 970.4 B.T.U.’s, or combined under column 
H, as 1150.4. This is obtained by 

180 plus 970.4—=1150.4 

We further see that at atmospheric pres- 
sure, a pound of steam by weight, weighs 
0.03732 lbs., and that one, this one pound 
requires a volume of 26.79 cubic feet of 
space. Here of course, the steam is as good 
as liberated in the atmosphere and is under 
no other pressure. 

When the pressure is at say 100 lbs. by 
gauge, or 115 lbs. absolute, the temperature 
of the steam will be 338.1 degrees F. Its 
heat of the liquid will be 309 B.T.U. and its 
latent heat as 879.8 B.T.U. Here observe 
the latent heat is less-than at atmospheric 
pressure, while the heat of the liquid is 
more; or together a total heat value of 
1188.8 B.T.U. is required to raise this one 
pound of steam. Again observe by the com- 
pression of the steam pressure, this total 
volume of 1 lb. can be placed in a space of 
3.88 cubic feet while its weight is 0.2577 lbs. 
per cubic foot. 


Where a steam table is not complete, and 
we wish to find any factor for a pressure of 
say 128 lbs. absolute, we find the tempera- 
ture by the process of averaging up the dif- 
ferences, or called “interpolation.” 


Thus we see that for temperature of abso- 
lute pressure we have the pressures for 125 
lbs. and 130 lbs. Hence we write them thus: 

P=125 Ibs. t==344.4 
xa P=—128 . lbs, 1345.4 
a= Eats IDS (341.4 


3 Ibs. t= 3.0 


Here we subtract the 125 from the 128, 
and obtain a difference of 3 lbs., and by fol- 
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lowing the same process in subtracting the 
344.4 from 347.4, we receive a difference of 
3. degrees. Next we divide the temperature 
difference into the pound difference, and 
this answer is added to our 125 lb. tempera- 
ture which gives us: 

Bee Queer 

We add this to the 344.4, and receive a 
value of 345.4 degrees of temperature for 128 
lbs. of steam absolute, or 113 lbs. by gauge. 
This we then write in the “x’”’ column as the 
answer. 

By this means of interpolation we can 
easily average up quite approximately any 
factors not given in the table. 

For example, to find the heat of the liquid 
for a 139 lbs. of steam absolute, we write: 


=o LDS, Uo 4).d cee 
Po Le oor eae 
P=140 lbs. h=—324.6 B.T.U. 

4 Ibs. 2.9 B.1.us 


This is our difference, and dividing we 
have 


4 
—— = 1.4 about. 
2.9 

Adding this 1.4to 321.7, we have a B.T.U. 
value of 323.1 B.T.U. for the heat of the 
liquid at 139 Ibs. absolute pressure. This is 
then written in the ‘‘x”’ column as above. 

Examples of Practice. 

1. Find the amount of heat that is re- 
quired to change 30 pounds of water at 32 
degrees into steam at 125 lbs. by the gauge. 

Inspecting our chart of 140 lbs. absolute 
pressure we see under column H, the total 
heat at this pressure is 1192.2 B.T.U. per 
pound of water. Therefore 

1192.2 x 30 = 35766 B.T.U. Ans. 

2. How many heat units are required to 
raise 200 lbs. of water from a temperature 
of 32 degrees to 312 degrees? 

From column —h— we see the test of the 
liquid 1 lb. at 32 degrees is zero, while under 
column L, the latent heat is 1072.6 B.T.U., 
and under column H it is the same since 
column —h— is 0. So the total heat units 
required will be under column H, at 312 deg. 
temperature, or 1182.3 B.T.U. for 1 Ib. of 
water. Then 

1182.3 * 200 = 236660 B.T.U. Ans. 

If we should turn this into coal of 13,000 
B. T. U. per pound and the boiler working 
60% efficient, we would have 

236660 
—_—_—_—_—_——. = 30.31 lb. of coal required 
13000 X< .60 
. to heat the 200 lbs. of water to 312 degrees, 
or equal to 80 lbs. absolute. 

3. Find the number of “foot of work’ it 
will require to change 75 pounds of boiling 
water into steam at 150 Ibs. absolute pres- 
sure. 

Under column [L, across from 150 Ibs. 
absolute we see the heat of evaporation is 
863.2 B.T.U. per pound of water. This 
means it requires 863.2 B.T.U. to turn one 
pound of boiling water at this pressure into 
steam at the same prsesure. Therefore: 

863.2 &* 75 —= 64740 B.T.U. required. 
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Now as 778 foot pounds equals one B.T.U., 
hence 

64740 xX. T7838) = 
Ans. 

4. What is the volume occupied by 125 
lbs. weight of steam at 200 lbs. pressure by 
gauge? 

200 lbs. by gauge is 215 lbs. absolute, 
reading across we see that one pound re- 
quires a space of 2.188 cu. ft. Then 125 lbs. 
of steam will require 

125 X 2.138 — 267.35 cu. ft. required. Ans. 

5. How many Heat Units does it require 
to heat feed water from 162.28 degrees tem- 
perature to 150 lbs. pressure by gauge? 

150 lbs. by gauge is 165 lbs. absolute, and 
from table column H, we see this has a total 
heat value of 1195 B.T.U. But as feed 
water is 162.28 degrees as it enters the 
boiler, we see under column H, this has a 
heat value of 130.1 B.T.U. to raise the 
temperature of the feed water from 32 
degrees to 162.28 deg. Therefore subtract 
the 130.1 from 1195 B.T.U. and we have 
1064.9 B.T.U. Ans. 

6. Determine the number of pounds of 
steam required to heat 1,000 lbs. of water 
from 60 deg. to 212 deg. temperature, and 
the steam is 115 lbs. absolute. 

Here, we find the difference between the 
two factors, thus: 


50257720 foot pounds. 


Water == t-2>(2126=2=, bh ==eta0 B.T.U. 
t= 60: -h = 628.1 Bae 
difference 152 deg. 151.9 B.T.U. 


' Here we see, our temperature difference 
of the water for each pound is 152 degrees, 
and this rquires 151.9 B. T. U. to raise the 
temperature of the water from 60 to 212 
degrees. With the steam we have a total 
temperature difference for each pound of 
steam of: 
P.= 115 .tbs. = 9. 118s ee 
14.7 lbs. = Ho =.11504 2 


Total heat available per lb. 38.4 B.T.U. 

Now if 38.4 B.T.U. is the available heat 
in the scale from 115 lbs. absolute to atmos- 
pheric pressure or 14.7 lbs. per sq. inch for 


each pound of steam: then 
151.9 
—— = 3.95 times more B.T.U.’s are 
38.4 


required to heat the water as exist in the 
steam per pound. - Hence it will take 3.95 
lbs. of steam to heat one pound of water. 
If we have 1000 lbs. of water, and it re: 
quires 3.95 lbs. of steam for 1 lb. of water: 
then 
: 3.95 & 1000 = 3950 lbs of steam required. 
ns. 

7. How many B.T.U.’s are required to 
produce steam at a pressure of 175 Ibs. 
absolute, and the feed water being admitted 
to the boiler at a temperature of 80 degrees? 
The steam is to carry 3% moisture. 

From Steam Tables we see that: 

175 lbs. absolut 

175 lbs. absolute = L = 852.7 B.T.U. 

80 deg. feed water = h = 48.1 B.T.U. 

Let Q = quality of steam or .97%. 
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To raise the feed water to the boiling 
point of 175 lbs. absolute pressure, we have 
a B.T.U. of 343.2 minus 48.1 gives us 255.1 
B.T.U. as the heat necessary. - Now since 
852.7 B.T.U. represents the latent heat of the 
steam; to find the percentage of dry steam 
we say: 

Diet heh lore ole 

Now add your sums as 827.12 plus 255.1 
and we have 1082.22 B.T.U. necessary to 
heat one pound of feed water from 80 deg. 
F. to 175 lbs. absolute pressure, or 160 Ibs. 
by the gauge. 

8. Now supposing in a certain plant, we 
have a mixture of 500 lbs. of ice frozen to 
about 20 degrees of temperature, with 1000 
lbs. of water at 60 deg. temperature, and 80 
Ibs. of steam at 60 lbs. pressure by the 
sauge. We want to find what final tempera- 
ture this mixture will produce. 


First considering the ice, where the spe- 
cific heat of ice may be taken as 0.5 and 
‘the heat of the liquefaction as 144 B.T.U., 
we have 
Heat to raise the ice to 32 deg. 


= 500 X 0.5 (832—20) — 3000 B.T.U. 
Heat to raise melted ice = 

500 xX 144 = 72000 B.T.U. 
Total heat necessary to change 

ice to water at 32 deg. 75000 B.T.U. 


Now the water and steam will give up con- 
siderable of its heat in order to raise the 
temperature of the ice as much as it can. 
Water contains from 32 deg. = 


1000 x (60—32)— 28000 B.T.U. 
Heat given up by steam above 
saruer?, =— S0.x< 1181.1 — .94488 B,T.U. 


Total heat given up in lowering 
water and steam to 32 deg. 122488 B.T.U. 
Observe, in determining the B. T. U. value 
of 60 lb. steam or 75 lb. absolute pressure, 
we must refer to steam tables to obtain 


1181.1 B.T.U. We have found it consumed 
75000 B.T.U. to raise 500 Ibs. of ice to 32 
deg. F. where it is a liquid. Now our water 
and steam combined reduced to a tempera- 
ture of 32 deg., will require the extraction 
of 122488 B.T.U. Notice this is the amount 
of refrigeration necessary; if we had only 
water and steam to contend with. But since 
we have ice, we must subtract the ice value, 
and see how much heat is available for in- 
creasing the temperature of the rest of the 
mixture. 


122488 — 75000 = 47488 B.T.U. available. 


Now to-find the number of degrees these 
available 47488 B.T.U. will heat the water 
above the 32 deg. solution: we divide the 
pounds of solution which has a temperature 
of 32 deg. into these available B.T.U. Thus 

Ice = 500 lbs.; water — 1000 lbs.; steam 
= 80 lbs. = total of 1580 Ibs. of solution. 
Hence 

47488 


= 30.056 degrees. 
1580 


Therefore the final temperature of mix- 
ture is the original 32 deg. plus 30.056 or 
62.056 degrees-of temperature the entire 
1580 lbs. of water would be tempered to. 
Ans. 


This we feel gives the reader ample prac- 
tice in the use of Steam Tables to enable 
himself to work out others he may meet 
with. Problems can be made up by the 
thousands; but if the the fundamental fea- 
tures are observed that we have demon- 
strated, the reader should be able to find 
a type problem to fit the case, then follow 
the general scheme. 


For a boiler inspector or any workman 
who must have to do with steam, its mea- 
surement, its heat value, its power, etc., the 
Steam Tables are a wonderful help to sim- 
plify the calculation. 
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EARLY AMERICAN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. | 


By Lloyd M. Crosgrave 
Special Representative of the Workers Education Bureau of America. 


This is an article that deals with trade 
union beginnings, with some important ac- 
complishments and with some failures, with 
temporary declines and with recovery from 
them. The path:‘of organized labor, as of 
every other important institution, has not 
been an easy one. 

Those interested in organized labor need 
never become discouraged. Discouragement 
lessens energy, and hampers achievements. 
The path of progress is never straight up- 
ward, of course, and there come times to 
all when there is a temptation to be dis- 


couraged, but it may be avoided by the study 
of the road already traveled. 

In setting forth some of the characteris- 
tics of early American labor organizations, 
this article cannot go into detail about every 
aspect of them for that would require a book 
rather than an article and the work has 
already been well done by a number of 
authors. There is appended a list of some 
of the more important books dealing with 
American trade unionism before 1873, parti- 
cularly with the “ups and downs” of trade 
unionism prior to that date. 

There were no trade union in America 
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prior to-the introduction of machinery for 
the same reason that there were none in 
Hurope. Before the factory arose, the 
manual workers were occupied in their own 
shops or at any rate they could look for- 
ward to having shops of their own. Their 
output was small, their work day was a long 
one, they had comparatively little to con- 
sume, but they were at any rate independent 
as individuals and there was no occasion to 
form unions. They were employers as well 
as manual workers and for the most part 
they employed only themselves, the mem- 
bers of their families and their apprentices. 


The independence of the worker was par- 
ticularly great in America for, as stated last 
time, there was always a liberal supply of 
unclaimed land to which he could resort if 
he cared to. Many of the more progressive 
individuals were continually coming west 
and crossing the frontier into the new re- 
gions. 

Trade unionism in the United States is 
about as old as the American Constitution. 
The latter was written in 1787 and adopted 
in 1789. The first recorded trade union in 
the country was one started by Philadelphia 
shoe-makers in 1792. 


There is probably no direct connection be- 
tween the two events above mentioned, but 
they were both indications that the United 
States was developing into a modern in- 
dustrial power. Not content to be merely 
an agricultural appendage to England the 
United States had secured its independence 
and had set up a solid government of its 
own. (One of the chief reasons for discon- 
tent with British domination had been the 
attempts of the mother country to hamper 
the development of manufactures and ship- 
ping in the colonies.) Similarly, the estab- 
lishment of a genuine trade union among the 
shoemakers of Philadelphia showed a reali- 
zation on their part that the manufacturing 
establishments in this industry had grown 
to such a size that the average person em- 
ployed therein could never hope to attain to 
independent ownership; while some em- 
ployes might eventually themselves become 
employers, there was no hope that the aver- 
age employe could do so; the shoemakers in 
Philadelphia as early as 1792 realized that 
they were for the most part wage-earners 
for life and their interest lay in striving to 
raise wages, improve working conditions, 
shorten hours, etc.; they therefore organized 
a trade union, this being according to the 
well known definition by Sidney and Beat- 
rice Webb, the historians of the British labor 
movement, a “continuous association of 
wage-earners, for the purpose of maintaining 
or improving the conditions of their work- 
ing lives.” 

In 1794 the example of the Philadelphia 
shoemakers was followed by the New York 
printers and it was not long before organ- 
izations in these two trades existed in Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Boston and New Orleans. 


America was still predominately an agri- 
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cultural country; trade unionism was as yet 
a very new thing; it was inevitable that the 
number of individuals involved and the num- 
ber of trades affected should be very few. 


It is also obvious that there could as yet 
be no national unions. Communications be- 
tween cities were too imperfect to make 
them feasible. Besides there was no great 
need of national unions because there was 
little competition between city and city. 
Each union that was formed was a unit 
unto itself and there were only “locals.” 


In spite of its small scale between 1792 
and 1815 the American labor movement 
seems to have gone forward “with a rush.” 
The unions demanded better wages and bet- 
ter working conditions for their members 
and when their requests were not granted 
they backed them up by strikes. Some of 
these were even “sympathetic” strikes in 
which workers who did not have a grievance 
struck to help other workers that did have 
one. The strikes were well organized and 
regular strike benefits were paid. In New 
York the shoemakers even set up a perma- 
nent strike fund upon which they could 
draw in case of need. During the early 
strikes picketing was resorted to, only it 
was called “tramping” in those days. Col- 
lective bargaining in the modern sense was 
recognized as an important function in the 
union, and as early as 1800 we find the 
printers of New York taking the initiative 
in drawing up a complete wage scale for 
presentation to the employers. 


During the introductory years of the 19th 
century, trade unionism in the United States 
was decidedly on the up-grade and one might 
well have expected that its further devel- 
opment would have gone on in a continu- 
ously satisfactory manner. Whether or not 
the early labor leaders looked forward to 
the organization of nation wide unions does 
not seem to be recorded. 


These early days of prosperity for unions 
were not to last, however. Obstacles soon 
appeared that had not.at first been thought 
of. 

In the first place, the employers were not 
going to remain passive. Realizing that 
when ‘the workers were banded together . 
they possessed vastly more power than when 
they acted separately, the employers in the 
larger cities formed organizations among 
themselves with which to fight the unions. 
What had really happened was this: it will 
be remembered that in the days before the 
factory, the various lines of industry tended — 
to be organized into gilds or similar bodies. 
The members of the gildSs were manual 
workers who were their. own employers. 
With the coming of the factory, the em- 
ployers and the manual workers became sep- 
arated into two groups. Naturally, they 
both organized to conserve what they con- 
ceived to be their interests. The employers’ 
associations and their anti-union activities 
proved to.be a serious handicap to the early 
American labor organizations. 


In the second place it was decided by the 
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courts that according to the Common Law, 
to form labor organizations for strike pur- 
poses was a conspiracy that was illegal and 
could be severely punished. We have va- 
rious legal handicaps to labor organizations 
today, especially the judicial injunction, but 
we find the abstract right to organize on the 
initiative of the workers involved generally 
recognized. This was by no means the case 
in the early part of the last century. Trade 
unions were new things then and were re- 
garded by many courts as being illegal con- 


spiracies to injure employers or non-union — 


workers. <A typical case was that of the 
Philadelphia shoemakers’ in 1806. The court 
here held that it was obviously illegal under 
the Common Law to form a combination 
either to raise wages or to injure others and 
that the shoemakers had violated both these 
principles. There were many of these so- 
called “conspiracy cases.” Probably they 
had considerably to do with deterring work- 
ers from forming labor organizations. Of 
course, on the other hand, they strengthened 
the conviction on the part of many wage- 
earners that they were a class apart and 
that they should form organizations for their 
own salvation. 


It is probable that in these early conspir- 
acy cases the courts were to some extent, 
consciously or unconsciously, prejudiced 
against organizations of wage-earners; how- 
ever, it is also likely that the judges in these 
cases should be regarded with charity. 
Trade unions were a new thing in America, 
their possible effects were unknown, they 
had not yet been “placed” in the judicial 
mind. It is notable that hardly any two of 
the decisions seem to have been based upon 
exactly the same train of reasoning; the 
judges seem to have been feeling about try- 
ing to decide what attitude to take toward 
this new phenomenon. Finally, in 1842, 
Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts in the 
case of Commonwealth vs. Hunt handed 
down a decision which put an end to the 
earlier type of conspiracy cases. He ruled 
that trade unions as such are legal and that, 
like individuals, they come under the con- 
demnation of the court only in case it is 
clearly proven that they have done some- 
thing illegal. 

A third and probably more important ob- 
stacle than either of those that have beer 
mentioned was the industrial depression 
that followed 1815. Factories were closed, 
shipping was idle, there was much unem- 
ployment. This was true both in America 
and abroad. 

A fourth obstacle that was encountered by 
the unions was the everywhere prevalent re- 
actionary views that followed the long wars 
which had lasted in Europe from 1793 to 
1815. The French Revolution had made a 
great movement toward democracy; by 1815 
the French Revolution ideas had been ap- 
parently, completely overthrown and reac- 
tion, especially in the political field, was the 
order of the day. 

These four influences—manufacturers’ as- 
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sociations, court decisions, industrial de- 
pression, and political reaction combined to 
put out of existence, for the time being, the 
young and hopeful labor movement that had 
started in the United States about the time 
the Constitution was adopted. The isolated 
unions that had been formed during this 
early period fell apart, most of their former 
members apparently lost interest, attempts 
at collective bargaining ceased to be made. 
Any person not possessed of peculiar in- 
sight in 1820 would have said that the Amer- 
ican labor movement was dead. 


However, as subsequent history has shown, 
the trade unions could not be eliminated. 
They were a natural development of the in- 
dustry of the times. That industry to an 
increasing degree created wage-earners; 
those wage-earners had certain common in- 
terests, such as good working conditions, 
high wages, favorable legislation, free pub- 
lic schools, etc.; many of those wage-earners 
would inevitably conclude that they could 
promote their common interests by forming 
unions. An institution based upon such 
fundamental economic and _ psychological 
principles cannot be done away with. Each 
time it is thrown down it will rise again 
stronger than ever. 


Early in the twenties the American trade 
union movement revived. By 1831 New York 
City alone had 52 local unions and Philadel- 
phia had 58. These extended into nearly all 
of the existing trades. Of course, no rail- 
road unions were as yet formed for it was 
only in 1830 that the first division (thirteen 
miles long) of the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
pioneer railroad of America, was opened. 


Up to this time the union had been dis- 
tinctly a local affair. There had not been 
sufficient trade or communication between 
cities to make national unions worth while. 
There had not even been city federations. 
Philadelphia took the lead in forming a city 
central body in 1827. In 1836 the printers. 
formed a small national union and the shoe- 
makers did likewise in 1838, but in neither 
case was there enough benefit from the pro- 
jects to keep them going. The Industrial 
Revolution was rapidly progressing but in- 
dustry was still on a small scale and the 
unions matched it by being on a small scale 
also. 

Although the period 1820—1837 is marked 
almost exclusively by the isolated local 
union, it was nevertheless, a period of very 
intense activity on the part of the labor 
movement. It is impossible here, owing to 
lack of space, even to indicate all of the 
numerous forms that that activity took. To 
a large extent it was directed toward get- 
ting legislation. ‘This necessarily took dif- 
ferent forms in various states for there was 
no centralizing organization. In general the 
organized wage-earners of the east joined 
with the farmers of the west in supporting 
Andrew Jackson against the United States 
Bank. Banks in general were feared because 
it was thought they would become a finan- 
cial monopoly. There was no workers party 
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during this period except a small one in New 
York, and any attempt to form one would 
necessarily have been futile, especially since 
the country was primarily agricultural. 
Nevertheless, the wage-earners depended up- 
on their power as voters aS much or more 
than they did upon their unions. 


Two important reforms brought about 
largely by labor’s support at this time, (al- 
though favored by many who were not wage- 
earners) were: first, the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt, and second, the estab- 
lishment of free public schools. It is hard 
for us to realize now that at the opening 
of the last century many persons were put 
into prison every year merely because they 
owed a few dollars which they could not for 
the time being pay. This was obviously such 
a discrimination against the poor and in 
favor of the rich, and was so uneconomical, 
since it caused the debtors’ families to be- 
come paupers by preventing their supporters 
from working to care for them, that its in- 
justice appealed to many persons. Still, it 
was a very long established method of deal- 
ing with the debtor and old institutions die 
hard. The workers of this period made an 
important issue of this matter, supported 
legislators who favored the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt and it was eliminated. 


Education was rapidly developing in the 
United States. It had not been very long 
since it had been generally the custom to 
confine even the rudiments of education to 
those boys intended for the clergy or the 
‘law. Early in the last century, academies 
and colleges were rapidly springing up but 
they could be attended only by the children 
whose parents could pay the tuition. Now 
that the United States was a republic with 
the right to vote being possessed by nearly 
all men, the desirability of a very widely 
disseminated education became more and 
more recognized. Labor very early took up 
this cause and pushed it vigorously and it is 
largely due to labor’s influence that a free 
public school system was established. In 
the western states this was made to extend 
from the primary grades to the university. 
These early public schools were very far 
from being ideal but they did offer some 
education at least, and they offered it to 
the children of all parents. Throughout its 
subsequent history, organized labor in Amer- 
ica has retained its interest in the educa- 
tional system and it has demonstrated its 
wisdom in so doing. 


After the very marked organized labor ac- 
tivities of the period 1820-1837 there came a 
“slump” due largely to the industrial depres- 
sion beginning with the latter year. Another 
influence leading downward was the very 
strong tendency for workers in the east to 
secure a “covered wagon” and go west, with 
their families, to take up new lands there; 
still another factor was the growing im- 
portance of the slavery issue which tended 
to separate the country on a geographical 
basis rather than on a class basis. Labor 
more and more strenuously favored the abo- 
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lition of slavery altho it did so more on 
humanitarian grounds than _ economic 
grounds, since slave labor was largely agri- 
cultural and did not compete with factory, 
mine or transportation workers. 


During this period of falling off in union 
activities, the labor organizations did not 
die out as they did in 1815, and they were 
in good condition to continue when a more 
favorable period appeared. ; 


This favorable period came during the in- 
dustrial prosperity and rising prices that ac- 
companied and immediately followed the 
Civil War. There was a’ great demand for 
labor, industries were expanding rapidly, 
wages were rising but not as fast as prices. 
Under these circumstances, it was easy to- 
persuade men to become.members of labor 
organizations, and the growth was rapid. 
This period saw the organization of three of 
the railroad brotherhoods—the Locomotive 
Engineers in 1863, the Railway Conductors 
in 1868 and the Locomotive Firemen and 
Trainmen in 1873. Another important de- 
velopment was the National Labor Union, 
the first important attempt in the United 
States to carry on a nation wide federation 
of all trades. It was started in 1866. It 
lasted six years. It is important, both be- 
cause of what it accomplished (as for in- 
stance, the general establishment of the 
eight hour day in Federal employment) and 
because of the example it set and the les- 
sons it taught. One of these lessons was 
the danger for the time being at least, of 
a labor movement in America becoming too 
involved in politics. 


The great industrial depression of 1873 
necessarily gave organized labor a set back. 
The National Labor union disappeared but 
the national unions in particular trades as 
well as the city federations continued to 
exist, aS well as most of the locals. The 
foundation of American trade unions had 
been laid and all things were ready for work 
upon the superstructure when the inevit- 
able revival should take place. 


This article has covered the first eighty 
years of American organized labor. There 
are many important lessons to be learned 
from its history. One of the most important 
practical lessons, obviously, as already stat- 
ed, had been its development in spite of set- 
backs. Three times during the period treat- 
ed—1815, 1837, 1873—did organized labor 
meet with discouraging developments and 
each time did it emerge stronger than be- 
fore. 


Among the more important books on this 
period of trade union history are the fol- 
lowing: 

Beard, Mary: “A Short History of the 
American Labor Movement.” Published for 
ae Workers Education Bureau. Doran, 
1920. 


Commons, John R. and Associates: ‘“His- 
tory of Labor in the United States.” Two: 
volumes. Macmillan, 1918. 

Commons, John R. and Associates: “A 
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Documentary History of the American In- 
dustrial Society.” Ten volumes. Clark, 
1910. 

Perlman, Selig: “A History of Trade 
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Unionism in the United States.” Macmillan, 
1923. 
Hoxie, Robert F.: ‘‘Trade Unionism in the 


United States.” Appleton, 1921. 


Co-Operation 


CO-OP MINE SOLVES COAL PROBLEM. 


British co-operators are offering a solu- 
tion for the coal mining question which the 
royal coal commission must eventually 
adopt, if it is to find a satisfactory adjust- 
ment for England’s greatest industrial prob- 
lem. It also offers a significant guide for 
the permanent solution of America’s coal 
problem. Some time ago they bought the 
old Shilbottle Colliery and have entirely re- 
novated it so that 3,500,000 co-operators are 
now owners of a modern plant unsurpassed 
in England for productivity and safety. 

Nine million tons of coal under 3,000 acres 
have been acquired in the cause of industrial 
democracy by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which made the purchase. An en- 
tirely new mine 1,000 feet deep has been 
sunk, with a double roadway 12 feet wide 
and 9 feet high, bricked and steel-supported. 
Not only is the pit kept dry, but thanks to 
abundant ventilation and general Care, 
naked lights can be used at the face and 
even flashlight photographs taken. 


Besides creating a model mine, the big 
British co-operative has built a new vil- 
lage, most pleasantly situated in undulating 
fertile country, with a view of the sea. Only 
eight of these houses are built to an acre, 
so that the miners’ children. have ample 
ground on which to romp and play. The 
houses contain three bedrooms and bath and 
are occupied free of charge by married Shil- 
bottle miners. Free coal is also provided, 
and two weeks’ vacation each year with full 
pay. 

A new colliery like this is not created 
without comment. Private coal mine own- 
ers all over Britain are interested. How 
far will this new co-operative venture go, 
they are asking, and just what does it mean? 
The answer is in the hands of the co-opera- 
tive movement and the miners’ union. 
Through harmonious relations between these 
two forces, a new day is dawning in Eng- 
land’s most troubled industry. 


BIG FOUR UNION PROMOTES CO-OPERATIVE BUYING. 


The Order of Railway Conductors’ Co- 
operative mail order department is making 
splendid headway, President L. E. Sheppard 
informs the All American Co-operative Com- 
mission. Specializing in union made shoes, 
it has rolled up an enviable total of sales, 
although general lines of merchandise are 
also carried. 


Paper shell pecans are another one of 
the O. R. C.’s co-operative specials. They - 
are raised on Florida farms owned and con- 
trolled by members of the order, who are 
able to save their fellow-members a good 
percentage through direct from orchard to 
consumer delivery methods. 


CO-OP WEIGHS TOBACCO BY TON. 


Quietly and without the fanfare of front 
page newspaper publicity, the co-operative 
movement forges ahead to bigger and more 
astonishing records. Down in Kentucky the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Co-op of Hopkins- 


ville has received 733,000,000 pounds of leaf 
in the last four years, the equivalent of 366,- 
500 tons. This is enough tobacco to keep 
30,000,000 inveterate pipe smokers fuming 
for a year. 


CO-OP LIBRARY WORTH MILLIONS. 


One of the world’s most unique and use- 
ful libraries is lodged in quarters at 32 Mer- 
rion Square, Dublin. It is the Co-operative 
Reference Library founded by the Irish 
farmers’ co-operative societies, and contains 
thousands of volumes and pamphlets per- 
taining to co-operative progress the wide 
world over. Of course, the collection spe- 
cializes in Irish co-operative methods and 
history and has been an invaluable aid to 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. 
Entire books have been written from the 


material on this library’s shelves. Nearly a 
score of languages are represented in the 
accessions, while every part of the globe has 
its space. 


The practical usefulness of the Co-opera. 
tive Reference Library is clearly indicated 
by the extensive use which the Irish govern- 
ment continually makes of its resources. 
Commissions on economic and farm. prob- 
lems invariably go to 32 Merrion Square to 
get precise information on methods of rais- 
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ing the standard of Irish workers and peas- 
ants. It is not too much to say that this 
unostentatious service has been worth mil- 
lions of pounds to the Irish nation in the in- 


WHEAT POOL DOES 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has 69,000 
contracts on file covering 9,331,000 acres of 
wheat, or 71 per cent of the rich Canadian 
province’s total yield, comparing with 51,000 
contracts on file early in the year covering 
but 7,100,000 acres. 
campaign which the Winnipeg wheat gamb- 
lers have been making against the pool by 


This in spite of a stiff - 
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creased productivity and economies result- 
ing from the encouragement of farm co- 
operation. The library is well worthy of 
emulation in America. 


$77,000,000 BUSINESS. 


circulating false stories that non-pool farm- 
ers are getting more money for their wheat. 
Evidently the gamblers scoured all Sas- 
katchewan to get 20 examples of farmers 
who received a fraction of a cent more for 
their grain than the pool farmers did. Busi- 
ness of $77,000,000 was done through the 
wheat pool at an expense of but $319,000. 


: OHIO FARMERS TURN TO MUTUAL AID. 


Early a leader in co-operative marketing, 
Ohio still maintains her high position among 
American farm states with no less than 
$75,000,000 as the volume of co-operative 
business for the present year. As early as 
1850, Ohio was dotted with co-operative 
cheese factories, and although the industry 
has passed westward, other co-op structures 
have arisen to replace the original plants. 
For example, 300 co-operative elevators are 
taking care of grain in northwestern Ohio, 
a wonderful growth from zero in 1904. 


Milk marketing ranks second in import- 
ance. In Cincinnati a farmers’ co-operative 
company has taken over the largest milk 
distributing plant, while in Cleveland three 
farmers’ co-operative milk companies are 
supplying a major part of the milk used in 
the entire city. 


Fifty co-ops are helping farmers get better 


MINERS ORDER 


Illinois coal operators used to give their 
employes whatever coal they needed. Feel- 
ing this was too generous they later insti- 
tuted the practice of selling the black diam- 
onds at reduced prices. Now even that has 
been abandoned and the miners are turning 
to Illinois’ big co-operative, the Farmer- 
Labor Exchange of Chicago, for their winter 
fuel supply. 

A local union of the United Mine Workers 
has just placed an order for a carload of 
Farmer-Labor Exchange coal, which is pro- 


prices for their live stock, and actually ob- 
tained $12,000,000 in 1924 through the three 
co-operative commission firms in Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Last year $2,- 
000,000 of wool was sold by the farmers act- 
ing through their own agency, while promis- 
ing beginnings have been made with eggs, 
poultry, fruit and vegetables. Despite its 
recent development, it is safe to say that 
20 per cent of the Buckeye State’s farm 
products now reach the market through co- 
operation, according to estimates made by 
J. I. Falconer, head of the department of - 
rural economics of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Who said the conservative farmers of east 
of the Mississippi would never wake up? 
Farmers in the granger territory had better 
look sharply toward maintaining their co-- 
operative laurels if Ohio and some of the 
eastern states are not to surpass them. 


CO-OP COAL. 


duced by union miners at Herrin. It is con- 
sidered a remarkable testimonial to the ef- 
ficiency of co-operation that the union finds 
it cheaper to order coal which has been pro- 
duced in another section of the state rather 
than to buy directly from the operators for 
whom they work. Carpenters’ locals in Chi- 
cago, Illinois and Iowa farmers, Missouri 
co-operatives, and wide-awake farmers near 
Green bay, Wisconsin, are keeping the 
Farmer-Labor Exchange busy with demands 
for co-op coal in ecarload lots. 


News of General Interest 


MUSIC TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 


A Music Teachers’ Institute with the en- 
dorsement and co-operation of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce will be given 
by the Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 
December 26th to the 31st, inclusive. All 
music teachers in this part of the country 


are invited to attend this institute, which 
will be absolutely free. 

The Kansas City Conservatory of Music 
has secured some of the ablest men and 
women in the country to speak and give il- 
lustrated lectures on all phases of music— 
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practical, theoretical and psychological that 
will be of interest to the music teacher. 
Beginning Saturday morning, December 
26th, and continuing daily from 9 a. m. to 
1 p. m., lectures will be given. Saturday 
evening there will be a reception by the 
faculty, the lecturers and some of the lead- 
ing musicians for the visiting teachers. 
Sunday, Christmas music in the churches 
and a full orchestral concert in the after- 


noon. Every evening for the rest of the in- 
stitute there will be recitals and concerts. 
No charge whatever will be made for either 
the lectures, concerts or recitals. 


Those wishing to: attend the Institute 
should send to the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music, Kansas City, Mo., for spe- 
cial circular-program and information con- 
cerning accommodations. 


FREAR OF WISCONSIN PICKS TO PIECES THE LATEST MELLON PLAN. 
By James A. Frear 


Few men in the National Congress have 
accomplished as much for the common 
weal as James A. Frear, a progressive 
Republican who represents the tenth Wis- 
consin district. 


A devoted friend of La Follette, he en- 
tered the House in 1903. Within a few 
years he had attracted national attention 
by defeating the ‘‘pork barrel” river and 
-harbor appropriations. 


An indefatigable worker and an un- 
flinching debater, he soon became the 
terror of the interests which sought to 
“milk” the public treasury. His most 
brilliant work was done after he became 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the committee which drafts the 
revenue bills. 


Frear was the man who manufactured 
the ammunition used against the Mellon 
plan in the last Congress, and which 
brought about the emasculation of that 
measure. By way of punishment, the 
Republican machine removed Frear from 
the Ways and Means Committee. 


Now he is on the “sidelines,” watching 
the administration’s efforts to put through 
the latest Mellon plan. 

In the article printed below, Mr. Frear 
analyzes that “plan,” and shows why it 
should be defeated. 


Backed by several million dollars spent in 
tax propaganda, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon; last session, declared that $300,- 
000,000 in Federal tax cuts should be made 
by Congress along lines provided in a “scien- 
tific’ bill then prepared for him for that 
purpose. 


In face of predictions of dire disaster 
made by Mr. Mellon, Congress rejected his 
bill to exempt wealth, and acted on its own 
judgment, slashing far deeper into taxes 
than he planned, giving $400,000,000 in tax 
relief to over 3,000,000 small taxpayers, 
wiping out many nuisance taxes and re- 
ducing all the lower and higher tax rates 
more ‘“scientifically.”’ 


Secretary Mellon’s 1924 bill, incidentally, 
would have saved Mr. Mellon personally 


about $750,000 annually in income taxes, if 
his bill had been enacted into law. 

A heavy Treasury deficit was predicted 
by Mr. Mellon as a result of the 1924 law 
passed by Congress, but a huge surplus of 
$290,000,000 he now reports, which permits 
another tax cut. Congress will again slash 
taxes, and possibly to an amount of $400,- 
000,000 again, instead of limiting the tax 
cut to the sum recommended by Mr. Mellon. 


Real Issue Before Congress. 

Whether the new tax cut will give in- 
creased exemptions and reduced rates for 
small taxpayers, together with a general 
wiping out of the remaining nuisance taxes, 
or whether Mr. Mellon’s renewed plan to 
give heavy taxpayers the biggest slice of the 
melon, that is the issue before Congress. 


Specifically, Secretary Mellon now de- 
mands from Congress a cut in high surtaxes 
from the 40 per cent maximum rate to a 20 
per cent rate, or one-half of the tax on large 
incomes. This tax was reduced from 50 per 
cent to 40 per cent last session. 


Repeal of the federal inheritance and gift 
tax laws he also demands, together with a 
repeal of the publicity of tax payments, 
which law was passed last session. 

The effect of these laws can best be un- 
derstood by specific illustration rather than 
by a maze of figures. 

Take the case of Secretary Mellon’s per- 
sonal fortunes as affected by the measures 
he asks Congress to enact into law. . 


What Mr. Mellon Saves. 


Under existing law, graduated surtaxes 
now reach 40 per cent maximum on all in- 
comes over $500,000. Mr. Mellon paid $1,- 
882,600 tax in 1925 under that law. A cut 
in surtaxes of from 40 per cent to 20 per 
cent will reduce his tax on the same income 
to $1,028,182. This would be a direct saving 
to him of $854,000 annually, based on his 
1925 tax payment,.or the saving would be 
70 times his annual salary as Secretary of 
the Treasury. ; 

Secretary Mellon demands repeal of the 
Federal inheritance taxes. Under existing 
law, a graduated tax rate reaches up to 40° 
per cent maximum on estates over $10,000,- 
000. This rate would collect a tax of about 
$100,000,000 from the Mellon $300,000,000 
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Congressman James A. Frear 
of Wisconsin. 


estate, after his death. He demands that 
the entire law be repealed. 


Forty-five states have state inheritance 
tax laws, and under the last Federal law a 
credit of 25 per cent on the Federal tax is 
given for estate taxes paid to the state. 
-This avoids double taxation on estates and 
in part meets the situation that throws 
Florida open to wealthy tax dodgers. The 
credit should be larger, and if entire would 
not reach over one-quarter of the Federal 
tax collections under existing rates. 


Scheme to Help Rockefeller. 


Secretary Mellon also insists on a repeal 
of the gift tax law which reaches only gifts 
over $50,000 made during life, thereby avoid- 
ing estate taxes. An illustration of its needs 
comes from the vast Rockefeller fortune 
given to the son without any tax during the 
life time of the owner. 


The combined normal and surtax rates on 
incomes in this country reach 43 per cent on 
incomes of $150,000 to $200,000. The same 
income is taxed in England 52% per cent 
or a rate of 20 per cent higher than the rate 
in this country, which Mr. Mellon demands 
shall be cut in half. 


A combined maximum tax rate of 43 per 
cent, as stated in our laws for a $150,000 in- 
come, reaches a maximum of 60 per cent tax 
in Canada, or about 40 per cent more is col- 
lected in Canada on large incomes than in 
this country, yet our maximum rates are to 
be cut in half by Mr. Mellon’s direction. 


Britain’s Inheritance Tax. 


The maximum inheritance tax rate in 
Great Britain of 40 per cent is about the 
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same as our own rate, excepting that a 10 
per cent legacy duty is sometimes added 
there. Higher rates exist there, however, on 
smaller estates, so that with a population 
less than one-half our own, the inheritance 
tax annually collected in Great Britain is 
about three times the Federal tax paid here, 
or the average inheritance collection there 
per capita is six times our own. 


These are the surtaxes and inheritance 
taxes and gift taxes that Mr. Mellon de- 
mands: shall be cut in half or entirely re- 
pealed, notwithstanding they are modest in 
comparison with tax rates now in force in 
Great Britain and Canada. 


Incidentally, a saving to Mr. Mellon of 
$854,000 annually in income taxes to be sup-" 
plemented by $100,000,000 inheritance taxes 
if his plan prevails, may affect the Secre- 
tary’s judgment when making these de- 
mands. 

Why Publicity Is Needed. 


Secretary Mellon demands also a repeal 
of the limited tax publicity provisions en- 
acted last session. These tax returns, it is 
contended by publicity supporters, should 
be open to inspection so that methods of 
tax evasion in withholding profits or by 
other means may be reached by law, or by 
a more effective administration of the law. 

Secretary Mellon plans to pay off our 
$20,000,000,000 national debt in 25 years, 
whereas he has given foreign debtors 62 
years on promissory notes that may be later 
renewed. The Civil War debt of less than 
$3,000,000,000 was refunded on a basis of 
50 to 60 years, yet it is now proposed to 
make American tax payers pay more than 
six times the Civil War debt in half the 
time proportionately. That is high tax fi- 
nanciering that prevents further tax reduc- 
tion at this time. Other tax proposals are 
in issue, but several striking facts appear 
in the Mellon proposition now before Con- 
gress. 

First, an administrative officer, charged 
with the enforcement of penalties and other 
laws, has a strong personal interest in the 
result and is strongly opposed to these taxes 
as they now stand. Again, the laws he de- 
mands to have repealed or rates drastically 
reduced so far as large tax payers are con- 
cerned, are less than the rates now in force 
in Great Britain, which is a government 
from which we obtained much of our finan- 
cial system. 


Using the Administration Whip. 


More important, the demands of Secretary 
Mellon are voiced as the demands of the ad- 
ministration. When he speaks, Congress is 
aes and expected to “stand by the Presi- 

ent.” 

Representatives seeking to represent their 
constituents and the country, under their 
Constitutional oaths, who do not surrender 
their views to Secretary Mellon are declared 
irregular, and insurgent. They are uncere- 
moniously thrown off committees in order 
that the committeemen will carry out the 
will of the administration, and what is true 


- 
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of committee membership is equally true of 
party membership in the House under_the 
new order. 

Thus an amazing triple tax somersault is 
now peremptorially demanded from Con- 
gress by the powerful political and financial 
ringmasters developed by the war. 

The same interests now wielding the whip 
were recently defeated in the House on the 
dye embarbo, retro-active profits tax repeal, 


SLEEPING 


involving $40,000,000, a general sales tax, 
ship subsidy, and the same interests also un- 
successfully opposed the soldiers’ bonus law 
and post office employes’ law. 

The House may surrender to Secretary 
Mellon its sole constitutional duty of draft- 
ing the revenue law, and so reverse its 
action of last session: That is one reason 
why the Senate is expected, as in 1921, to 
write the tax bill this session. 


GERMS. 


By Philip P. Jacobs, Ph. D. 


Have you ever looked at a tiny drop of 
water under a microscope and noticed the 
wiggling, squirming life swarming even in 
water that we consider pure and drinkable? 
If you were to hold a piece of glass with 
some sticky substance on it, for a minute 
or two, in the air of your room or on the 
street and then put it under a microscope, 
you would be equally astonished to see the 
myriad of germs of various kinds that have 
swarmed upon the glass. You and other 
people are breathing in this myriad by the 
millions, 
less and, in fact, helpful. Others are highly 
dangerous. Considering the millions of 
germs that, you and I get into our mouths 
of either through our breath, from our 
hands, or from our food every day, it is a 
wonder that so many of us are alive. But 
I have in mind the story of one particular 
germ, that has a somewhat different life 
history to that of others. He is called in 
high sounding terms—Tubercle Bacillus. 
You may call him the germ of tuberculosis. 


He has a sheet armor of thick wax in which 
he is thoroughly encased and his tiny cylin- 
drical body is protected from many of the as- 
saults and enemies to which germs are sub- 
ject. When he gets inside you he does not 
act like other germs. The germs of diph- 
theria, of typhoid fever, or pneumonia, when 
they attack and the soil is ripe, get down 
to business very quickly. What the doctors 
call a period of incubation, that is the time 
between the exposure or entry of the germ 
into the body and the time when the disease 
actually develops, is relatively short. It may 
be two or three days, or a week, or two or 
three weeks, but usually not much longer 
than that. 

In the case of the tuberculosis germ this 
period between the entry of the germ into 
the body and the actual development of 
tuberculosis may be a year, two years, ten 
years, or even a lifetime. The mere pres- 
ence of the germ in the body may never 
produce disease. j 

The germ of tuberculosis usually enters 
the bodies of most people in early child- 
hood. Careful studies show that beginning 
with babyhood and up to the period of young 
manhood or young womanhood there is an 
ever-increasing intake of tuberculosis germs 
into the body. By the time we reach adult 
life most of us, especially those who: live in 
cities, have the germs of tuberculosis in our 


Some of them are perfectly harm-_ 


bodies. In an average group of men and 
women you would probably find that from ~ 
75 to 90 out of every 100 had tuberculosis 
germs in their bodies. 

This is nothing to be alarmed about. -. In 
fact, the presence of the tuberculosis germ 
in the body may be a good thing. It may 
convey. a certain amount of immunity or 
protection against later attacks of other 
germs of tuberculosis. In other words, once 
a colony of tuberculosis germs gets inside 
of the body they tend to keep other germs 
from making similar nests. 

The nest that the tuberculosis germ 
makes is most peculiar. When the tubercu- 
losis ger mgets into the body he travels 
along certain channels that he readily finds 
until he comes to a corner or a rough spot. 
There he lodges. Immediately the tissues 
of the body treat him as if he were a for- 
eign invader, like a grain of sand, or a piece 
of shot, or a hair, and they proceed to build 
a wall about him. This wall is called a 
“tubercle” from the Latin word that means 
pea because it looks like a little pea, or a 
little round, spherical body. This wall that 
the tissues build around the germ may 
house them in for weeks, months, or years. 
As long as the germs remain housed in this 
tubercle nest they are harmless to you or 
anyone else. 


But some day this wall of tissue or resis- 
tance that the body has built around the 
tubercle may break down as a result of 
various circumstances, some of which you 
can control and some of which you cannot. 
For instance, a person who has had influ- 
enza, or a hard cold, or pneumonia, or 
typhoid fever, may find that his wall of 
resistance is broken down because of the 
weakened condition of his body. He may 
have tried to burn the candie at both ends. 
After a hard day’s work in the office or shop 
he does another day’s work at night, and 
eventually he “‘pays the fiddler.” He breaks 
down and the wall that nature has built 
around the germs gives away. Another man. 
may break down his wall by too much self- 


‘indulgence, too many jazz parties, too much 


rich food, or the wrong kind of food. These, 
together with lack of rest and improper 
exercise, and lack of recreation do what we 
call “lower resistance.” The wall around 
the tubercle breaks down and then the 
sleeping germs, which have lain there for 
months or years, come out and proceed 
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usually to the lungs. There, by constant 
multiplication with great rapidity they eat 
away more tissue of the lung until the pa- 
tient is dead, unless the process is arrested 
by proper treatment. 

The wall remains perfectly strong and re- 
sistant so long as you are in good health. 
The general tone and good health of the 
body as a rule insure a sufficient resistance 
to ward off tuberculosis. But once this 
tone of good health is lowered by disease, 
self-indulgence, overwork, lack of food, or 
the other causes just mentioned, the wall 
breaks and active tuberculosis results. 

The important*fact to bear in mind here 
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is that the mere presence of the germs in 
the body, apparent in most people, does not 
affect the health of the individual. But 
when the resistance of the body is lowered, 
and the sleeping germs are released, there 
is great danger. Consequently, everyone 
should be urged to keep his health up to a 
normal good standard. 


The National. state and local tubercu- 


losis associations in December are carrying 
on their annuai Christmas seal sale, the pur- 
pose of which is to teach people how to keep 
normally healthy, and how to prevent the 
breaking down of the wall of resistance. 


THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION AGAINST FORMING LABOR PARTY. 


Resolutions urging the formation of a la- 
bor party were defeated by a practically 
unanimous vote in the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. The resolu- 
tions favored the formation of a labor party 
“based upon the trade unions and including 
as affiliated sections all other political or- 
ganizations of a working class nature.” 


The committee on resolutions reported 
that the resolutions undoubtedly advocated 
“political co-operation with the socialist and 
communist parties and went out of its way 
unjustly to attack the LaFollette progressive 
movement, a movement entirely independent 
of the American Federation of Labor.” The 
resolutions also referred to the government 
as a thing apart from the American people 
and as having been hitherto entirely out of 
their control. 


President Green opposed the resolutions 
and favored the report of the committee. He 
compared the successes of the American la- 
bor movement in successfully resisting wage 
reductions with the acceptance of wage re- 
ductions by the British labor movement. 
The American labor movement, he said, 
relied upon its economic power to advance 
the interests of the wage earners while in 
Great Britain practically all the efforts were 
confined to attempts to gain political power. 


“The chair would like the opportunity of 
saying just a few words upon this propo- 
sition,’ said President Green. “I desire to 
say it so that there may be no mistake as 
to the attitude of the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor upon this subject. 

“First of all, I want to say without res- 
ervation that I heartily concur in the report 
of the committee. I am confident that every 
delegate in attendance at this convention is 
inspired by the same desire. We are united 
in so far as our desires are concerned. We 
wish to improve the conditions of the toiling 
masses, raise their standards, and make men 
politically and economically free, so that I 
lay at the very basis of all this discussion 
a common desire on the part of all to 
achieve the same purposes. We can honest- 
ly differ as to means and methods, and so 
far as I can preside honestly and judicious- 
ly over this convention I shall, that every 


cne in this open forum, this great, demo- 
cratic institution will have the opportunity 
to express his or her opinion. 


“But what has been the experience of the 
labor movement? Experience is one of the 
best teachers men have, and our labor move- 
ment is founded squarely and fairly upon 
the basis of experience. There are a great 
many men and women who believe that 
labor could advance its interests more rap- 
idly, if you please, through the formation 
of an independent political party, a labor 
party, a socialist party, or call it what you 
may, but a party that would represent labor, 
an independent labor party. Well, we have 
respect for the opinions of all those who 
firmly and honestly believe that through 
this method the workers could advance their 
political and economic interests, but the 
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great mass of the working people of Am- 
erica do not believe that way. 


“The delegates in this convention reflect 
the sentiment of the working people back 
home, for if they do not reflect that senti- 
ment, if they do not register the will of the 
majority, the majority will find a way to 
send men to this convention. who will re- 
flect their will and their sentiment. 


“There are those who extol the political 
experiences of Great Britain and they at- 
tempt to persuade the workers of America 
to follow the example of the working people 
of that country. We fear very much that 
those who offer such advice have not delved 
beneath the surface nor have they taken 
into consideration the difference in the so- 
cial and industrial life of Great Britain as 
compared to the social and industrial life of 
America. They fail to take into account 
the difference in peoples, the difference in 
language, the difference in nationality and 
the difference in the formation and charac- 
ter of the country. But even so, what has 
Great Britain done through their political 
party that is in advance of what the Am- 
erican workers have done through their 
trade union movement? 


“T read the report of the president of the 
British Trade Union Congress to the con- 
gress recently held at Scarboro, England, 
and the one distressing note that stood out 
more prominently than other distressing 
notes in that address. was the reference to 
reduction in wages that the British workers 
had suffered amounting to millions of 
pounds. And this is in a country where a 
labor party, and independent political party 
has reached its highest state of perfection. 

“T would indeed despair. if in America the 
workers were forced to accept the reduc- 
tions in wages as referred to in this report 
of the president of the British Trades Union 
Congress. There you can make the com- 
parison, there you can find out the efficacy 
of our movement as compared with the 
movement in Great Britain, and if we have 
succeeded and have held and are holding 
our economic strength and our wages in a 
country where we find it more practical and 
successful to follow a non-partisan political 
policy, as compared to a country where they 
emphasize the political as above the eco- 
nomic, then what should the American 
worker do? 


“Another thing, here in America we tried 
the non-partisan political program that was 
a very fundamental policy of our movement 
until the last presidential election. We de- 
parted from that temporarily and commit- 
ted ourselves, for the moment at least, to an 
independent political policy. The candidate 
of that party was the strongest candidate 
that labor could have selected, a man with 
_a record and a history, a great patriot, a 
man whose name was known in every ham- 
let, village and home in America, a man 
with a brilliant record in the legislative 
bodies of our country. 

“Who could the independent political 
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party have selected stronger and more in- 
fluential than the late Senator Robert La- 
Follette? And yet, as President Lynch of 
the Typographical Union, has well said, the 
working people of America, even under our 
commendation would not go over-into this 
independent political movement. It is my 
judgment that an analysis of that experi- 
ence, still fresh in our minds, is sufficient 
to demonstrate in America at least the im- 
practicability of an independent labor party. 


“Another thing: Suppose these men who 
have been elected to the United States sen- 
ate and to the halls of congress, who have 
fought labor’s battles so well had been can- 
didates upon the independent political 
party’s ticket? Would they now be either in 
the senate of the United States or in the 
house of representatives? Only recently we 
have had an opportunity to try out again 
our non-partisan political program. In the 
state of Wisconsin the voters were called 
upon to elect a successor to the illustrious 
late Senator LaFollette, his son, his off- 
spring became a candidate. Upon what 
ticket? Upon the ticket of one of the old 
political parties. The American Federation 
of Labor supported him, the other groups 
of labor supported him likewise, and as a 
result this young son of Senator LaFollette 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. 
What would have happened to this same 
man, had he been a candidate in Wiscon- 
sin, had be been a candidate upon an inde- 
pendent political party ticket? I leave it 
to you to answer that question. As a result 
of his policy labor will have in the United 
States senate another friend who has 
pledged his support to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and if we had followed the 
policy that my good friend Max Hayes ad- 
vises here, Senator LaFollette would be at 
home and some reactionary would have been 
sent from Wisconsin to the United States 
senate? 


‘Where would Senator Wheeler be if he 
had been a candidate in Montana upon an 
independent political party ticket? Where 
would the others have been? All of them 
would have been left at home, while the 
enemies of labor would have been well rep- 
resented. Labor is not going to follow a 
policy that means isolation, and in our at- 
tempt to pursue this independent political 
party we only play into the hands of the 
reactionary elements of our country. 


“There may be a time when we in Am- 
erica can organize an independent political 
party, when our nation becomes an indus- 
trial nation, as Great Britain now is, when 
the centers of population have grown and 
increased and the distances between our vil- 
lages and our cities are greatly reduced, 
when the line of demarcation between vil- 
lage and village and city and city is so in- 
distinct that it is scarcely discernible. We 
will have to change in America from an 
agricultural nation to a _ semi-industrial 
country before we can make a success along 
that line, and with our form of government, 
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with the constitutional instrumentalities at 
our command with our form of government, 
the voters of America can make out of this 
government what they wish it to be. 


“There is no need of fear of revolution. 
there is no need here of a class war or a 
class struggle. Every citizen is a sovereign 
and every citizen is a voter, and the power 
of government is inherently vested with the 
voters of America. 


- “So that if the things we complain of 
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need correction—and they do—when the 
voters are educated to the point that they 
are determined to correct this wrong or 
that wrong they will employ the instrumen- 
talities at their command to correct those 
wrongs. 

“TI thought it proper and fitting that I 
should say these things this morning. They | 
are on my heart and I wanted you to under- 
stand the attitude of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor on this sub- 
ject.”’ 


RETAIL TRADE EXCEEDS RECORD; SPECULATION IN STOCKS NIPPED ; 
WAGE TREND REPORTED RISING. 


By International Labor News Service. 


New York City—A phenomenal retail 
trade is reported in all large cities by the 
National City Bank and a general state of 
prosperity, the result of increased prices of 
farm products, a better demand for goods 
and a heavy railroad movement on a scale 
never reached even in war time. 


Building activity continues at an undi- 
minished rate, but there are signs that it 
is slowing up as it must in order to get 
back to normal. 


As the result of an unusual surplus of 
funds in agricultural centers there has been 
a tendency to speculate noted in the stock 
market as well as in realty booms in Flor- 
ida, and shore resorts generally. Many 
speculators were nipped in a flurry of the 
Stock Exchange and the rise in the redis- 
count rate. The general improvement in 
indices of trade and industry continue. 


The Labor Bureau, Inc., reports a favor- 
able wage trend as follows: < 
“The outlook seems to be favorable for 
labor in the immediate future, although 
there are some factors in the situation 


which may cause trouble later on. Although 
the cost of living has been rising a little, 
the purchasing power of labor is not ma- 
terially reduced. There is little sign of 
price inflation; wholesale prices have been 
falling slightly for two months. The farm- 
ers have maintained a large part of their 
improved condition of a year ago. 


“There is always the possibility of infla- 
tion on account of the large stock of gold 
in this country and easy bank factors have 
stimulated speculation on the stock ex- 
change, and have driven the prices of many 
securities far above the point which the 
actual industrial situation warrants. What 
may be more serious, if it is true, is the be- 
lief of some economists that the easy credit 
has been employed to inflate capital issues, 
so that either on account of over-capitaliza- 
tion or on account of actual overbuilding of 
productive capacity the business world may 
have to pay later for present exaggerated 
expectations of profit. In that event serious 
conflict with wage-earners might ensue in 
an effort to saddle them with part of the 
loss through wage reductions.” 


LABOR TO MAKE BIG DRIVE FOR LAWS TO LIMIT EQUITY COURTS 
TO FIELD OF PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
By Chester M. Wright 


Staff Correspondent, Interna 


Washington, D. C.—Labor’s new policy in 
the fight against injunctions, a puzzle to 
most delegates to the recent A. F. of L. con- 
vention even after they had voted unani- 
mously for its adoption, was cleared up in 
an interview today by Matthew Woll, chair- 
man of the convention committee which pro- 
posed the new policy. 

Labor will, in the next session of Con- 
gress, and in every state legislature, Mr. 
Woll said, seek enactment into law of a 
proposal to limit the jurisdiction of equity 
courts in such a manner as to throw into 
law courts the type of cases in which labor 
injunctions have been issued in the past by 
equity courts. 


To Fence in Equity Courts. 
Hitherto labor has fought the injunction 


tional Labor News Service. 


as such. Now it proposes to abandon the 
fight of 25 years and fence in the equity 
courts in such a manner as to restrict them 
to the protection of property rights and pre- 
vent them from interfering with personal 
rights, either in the cases of individuals or 
of groups. 

This means that. litlte hope is longer en- 
tertained as to the effectiveness of the 
Clayton act, until now hailed as a charter 
of freedom from equity court action. 


“All federal courts,” said Mr. Woll, a vice- 
president of the A. F. of L. and a lawyer, 
“are the creatures of Congress. Congress 
establishes them, it fixes their jurisdiction 
at any time. The Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly upheld this contention. That as- 
sures us of a clear road in our new program. 
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What is true of federal courts in the nation 
at large is true of state courts in the states. 
Congress Can Limit Courts. 
’“Congress may say that in certain cases 
there is a remedy by injunction. It may 
also say there is no such remedy. It is true 
that the equity courts have developed a 
jurisdiction regardless of Congress and in 
addition to any power that Congress has 
given, but Congress most certainly may say 
that these courts shall be limited to certain 
kinds of cases, that they may not deal with 

certain other kinds. 

“We have never attempted to have Con- 
gress say to the federal courts that con- 
flicts arising out of labor disputes shall be 
confined for adjudication to the law division 
of the federal courts. On the contrary, we 
have said that the abuse shall be remedied 
by trying to define labor’s rights, but still 
leaving the power undisturbed in the hands 
of the equity courts. 

To Ask Restriction on dear petloti ort 

“It is now proposed to ask Congress to 
have the federal courts confine adjudication 
of all disputes or claims relating to personal 
rights or the conduct of persons to the law 
division and to deny jurisdiction to the 
equity division in such cases. 

“The atempt of Congress and of Legisla- 
tures to affirmatively set out labor’s indi- 
vidual and collective rights in industrial re- 
lation has afforded the Supreme Court an 


opportunity to declare all such legislation 


unconstitutional on the ground that such 
legislation has violated the due process of 
law section of the Constitution and the sec- 
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tion safeguarding property rights created by 
the courts themselves. 

“The field of property rights has so de- 
veloped and extended through judicial rul- 
ings that today no personal right exists 
which does not involve some property right 
developed in this way. 

New Proposal Avoids Difficulty. 

“Our new proposal avoids this difficulty, 
in that it does not seek to define either col- 
lective personal rights which may be in 
conflict with each other in industrial dis- 
putes, but will require their adjudication— 
if they must be adjudicated by judicial 
process—in the law courts and not in the 
equity courts. By following this course the 
difficulties placed in the way by the Su- 
preme Court will be successfully overcome.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Woll that in 
the law courts the accused is assured a jury 
trial, which he may not have in equity. And, 
while in equity he is assumed guilty and 
must prove cleanliness, in law he is as: 
sumed innocent and the burden of proof is 
on the plaintiff. He points out also that 
excessive punishment, common in equity, is 
not a menace in the law courts, in addition 
to which contempt proceedings found in 
equity are eliminated. 

Opportunity for Justice Equal. 

“In addition,’ Mr. Woll said, ‘employers 
and employes are given equal opportunity 
and equal freedom in adjusting their rela- 
tions without bringing the state, through the 
courts, into the situation as partisan to the 
employers under the guise of protecting 
property rights.” 


FEDERAL PRISONERS CONFINED UNDER ABOMINABLE CONDITIONS, 
REPORT ON COUNTY JAILS SHOWS. 


By International Labor News Service. 


Jackson, Miss.—The United States gov- 
ernment, having no jails of its own, is using 
one-third of all the city and county jails in 
the country without paying any rent, and 
is boarding out more than 7,000 prisoners— 
including many who are merely awaiting 
trial—to local jails over which the Federal 
government has no control and many of 
which are desperately overcrowded, reek- 
ing of physical and moral filth. 

This, briefly, is the substance of a report 
submitted to the 55th Annual Congress of 
the American Prison Association here by 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, chairman of the as- 
sociation’s committee on jails, formerly 
president of the association, now consultant 
in delinquency and penology at the Russell 
Sage Foundation in New York City. The 
committee during the last year has studied 
eonditions in the 893 city and county jails 
and workhouses in which federal prisoners 
are kept. 

Urges U. S. Jail System. 

As a remedy for the condition exposed in 
the report, Dr. Hart recommended that the 
United States government establish a jail 
system of its own, each jail to serve a ter- 


ritory with a radius of 50 miles, beginning 
with the points on the Canadian and Mexi- 
can borders where there is at present the 
greatest, congestion of federal prisoners, 
and extending the system until the govern- 
ment has jails of its own in all thickly set- 
tled sections of the country. This, Dr. 
Hart said, is the only logical correction for 
the present unsanitary, immoral, and inhu- 
man conditions created by the overcrowding 
of city and county jails with boarded-out 
federal prisoners. 


Dr. Hart declared in submitting the re- 
port that his study of the treatment of fed- 
eral prisoners in county jails has revealed 
“such abominable conditions” that he ex- 
pects to devote the remainder of his life to 
seeking a ‘correction of these conditions, 
and that the Russell Sage Foundation will 
pursue its studies in this direction with a 
view to correcting these abuses. 


Jails Badly Overcrowded. 


The committee’s report reveals that many 
of the county jails in which United States 
prisoners are confined, especially along the 
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Canadian and Mexican frontiers and in 
large cities, are desperately overcrowded. 


In the Cook County jail at Chicago, 
for example, it has been customary to 
keep five prisoners in cells intended for 
one. Similar conditions have existed in 
Detroit, Cleveland, New York, and other 
cities where the criminal population has 
been multiplied while jail facilities have 
not been increased. 


Many of the county jails are unsanitary, 
and a very large percentage infested with 
vermin. Most of them have an inadequate 
staff of employes, who have had no special 
training and are politically appointed, se- 
lected without reference to their special 
qualifications for the job. The report says, 
“These conditions result in hardship, not 
only to the United States prisoners, but 
also to the local prisoners who are subject 
to the same conditions.” 


Many of Prisoners Innocent. 


It must be remembered that a large part 
of these prisoners are unconvicted and a 
considerable portion are subsequently legal- 
ly proven innocent; that the law requires 
that persons accused of crime shall be 
treated as innocent until proven to be 
guilty; and that a large part of the prison- 
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ers serving sentence are held for non-pay- 
ment of a fine, simply because they owe the 
government $10, $25 or $100. 

Not only does the present system inflict 
hardship upon federal and county prisoners, 
but it inflicts great injustice upon the tax- 
payers in the counties where such prisoners 
are confined. The United States boards its 
prisoners in the various county jails and 
pays for their board at so much per day. 
The government-tries to get as cheap a rate 
as possible. These rates range all the way 
from 20 cents per day in five jails in Porto 
Rico to $3.00 per day in three jails in 
Alaska. The average payment is 69 cents 
per day, but in 442 jails the payment is less 
than 69 cents. 


System Vicious in Extreme. 

The money received for the maintenance 
of federal prisoners goes either to the coun- 
ty or to the sheriff or jailer, depending 
upon the laws existing in a particular state. 
In the latter case, the sheriff or jailer gets 
a certain sum per day per prisoner. If the 
food costs him less he is entitled to retain 
the difference. A more vicious system it 
would be impossible to conceive: that 
whereby the income of the officer depends 
upon what he can save from the food al- 
lowance of the prisoners. 


PRISON LABOR FOR PRIVATE PROFIT. 
By Kate Richards O’Hare. 


In all of the discussions of prison labor 
the prisoner is usually overlooked entirely, 
but when you buy a prison made garment 
you, cannot escape your responsibility for 
the conditions under which they are made. 
Some prisons are a little better, some a lit- 
tle worse, but in real essentials there are 
the same abuses wherever prison labor is 
exploited for private profit. 


The outstanding fact is that the convict 
is utterly helpless, and helplessness on one 
side and despotic power on the other always 
breeds abuses. Stone walls shut in bar- 
barities and cruelties that are denied free 
expression by civilized society. They also 
shut out all intelligent understanding and 
social supervision. The convict is first 
branded as totally depraved, and shut away 
from the sight of his fellowmen. There is 
no way he can make his voice heard, no 
one to whom he can appeal, and any re- 
dress for the most terrible abuses must be 
through the very men who commit them. 
The average normal citizen never knows 
what goes on behind. prison walls, and 
prison officials tell only what pleases them. 


In actual practice the control of practical- 
ly every prison where convict labor is ex- 
ploited for private profit is vested in the 
contractor’s agent. And his sole object is 
to make profits, and that means that the 
last atom of productivity must be ground 
out of the convict. He has been committed 
to prison under a sentence of “hard labor,” 
and sold into slavery, and the contractor has 


not even the interest in his welfare that the 
white master had in a black slave. If a 
black slave were killed by overwork or bru- 
tality the master lost his money value, his 
selling price on the slave market, but if a 
convict is killed the state supplies the con- 
tractor with another without cost. 

Mr. C. E. Hoffman, of Rutledge, Mo., was 
for many years a prison guard at the State 
Penitentiary at Jefferson City, where I 
served. In his book “Buried Alive,” he says: 
“After a man has been convicted of an of- 
fense, and sent to some place of revenge— 
for that is all prisons really are—he is, to 
all intents and purposes, buried alive, so 
completely is he shut away from the out- 
side world....In the majority of our prisons 
much the same systems of management are 
exercised aS was in vogue a century ago. 
The same rules and modes of punishment, 
where the dungeon, the weighing machine, 
cat-o-nine-tails and other inhuman methods 
are resorted to, and with as relentless hand 
as ever wielded the lash in the darkest slav- 
ery days.” ‘ 

Both guards and contractor’s foremen are 
paid criminally low wages, but they can al- 
ways earn a generous bonus by getting more 
than the task out of the prisoners, and 
there is no curb to the methods they may 
use.- I have seen every sort of punishment 
that the degenerate and sick minds and 
souls of men could invent inflicted on the 
women in the prison, and almost without 
exception it was inflicted, not for bad be- 
havior nor disorderly conduct, but for fail- 
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ure to make the task that was utterly be- 
yond their powers. Al Jennings, in his book, 
“Through the Shadows With O. Henry,” 
gives a vivid picture of the methods used 
to force the task, and unfortunately they are 
not unusual, but ordinary practices in Amer- 
ican prisons. He says: 


“Only a man who has been in Hell’s 
mouth—who has seen blood spurt as men, 
stripped and chained, and beaten until their 
flesh is torn and bleeding, know the deprav- 
ity of a prison beating....I had seen a man 
beaten to death over the trough. The awful 
debauchery of that murder is seared into 
my brain. The convict, strapped across the 
trough, his ankles drawn under it, his arms 
across the top, was a mass of blood....The 
mangled victim could not stand nor speak, 
but he raised a grey, death stricken face, 
and after a long pause a husky curse came 
to his lips. They hacked him to death— 
broken bones—ragged flesh—they struck 
into it until it doubled up, a limp mass in 
the trough....If the task is not finished on 
time the convict is sent to the “hole” for 
punishment. Twice in three days Little 
Jim, a negro, was given the “water.” <A 
hose with a nozzle one-quarter of an inch in 
diameter, sixty pounds of pressure behind 
it, sends a stream of terrific force at the 
prisoner. His head is strapped. The stream 
that is hard as steel is turned full in the 
man’s face, his eyes, his nostrils. The pres- 
sure compels him to open his mouth, and 
the swift battering deluge tears down his 
throat and rips his stomach in two. No 
man can stand the “water” twice and live. 


In the Missouri State Penitentiary I saw 
a woman killed. Minnie Eddy was demented 
and tubercular, and she was quite incapable 
of making the task. She went to the “hole” 
and “solitary” again and again. It was cold 
weather and she was too weak and stupid 
to keep herself awake, so she lay on the 
cold stone floor without a blanket, and was 
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fed on bread and water. Finally she was 
dragged out too weak to stand, and a few 
days later she died. Pearl Hall was a 
“dope.” A. Federal prisoner convicted of 
having narcotics in her possession, and she 
was thrown into a cell to undergo the tor- 
ture of “kicking off,” the habit without med- 
ical care. One day she was taken out 
and sent to the shop. It was a violation 
of Federal law for a Federal prisoner to be 
worked under the task system, but there 
was an unused machine in the shop. David 
Oberman wanted his profits, the politicians 
wanted their graft, and the foreman wanted 
his bonus. So law or no law, Pearl went to 
the shop, but she could not make the task, 
and she went to the “hole.” She shrieked 
and moaned and disturbed the matron, and 
a degenerate negro murderess and a de- 
mented white convict ducked Pearl in a 
bath-tub of ice water until she cried no 
more. The next day she was carried out 
dead. 


You may think that these are merely tales 
of ex-convicts, but legislative investigations 
in many states have and are substantiating 
them. The New York World of February 
1st, 1925, carried a story of a legislative in- 
vestigation which brought out the story that 
the “bat,” an instrument of torture well 
known to every ex-convict, is still used in 
the Texas State Penitentiary. A negro 
teamster in Dallas, Texas, was fined $10 for 
using a “bat” on his mule, but its use on 
a human being to force him to produce an 
impossible task for a prison labor contractor 
is not a violation of the law, and is ac- 
cepted as good penology. 


Is it worth the price? Are the few cents 
you may save buying prison-made goods 
enough to shut your eyes to the facts that 
they are wet with human blood, and that 
when you wear them it is at the price of 
having the mark of Cain on your brow? 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN. 
Compiled by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


Maternity and Infancy Work. 


Are American children undernourished? 
Physicians and nurses holding child-health 
conferences in 43 states under the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Act report that mal- 
nutrition, or undernourishment, is prevalent 
among the children they examine. Other 
frequent defects are eye, nose and throat 
abnormalities, cavities in the teeth, ortho- 
pedic defects, glandular enlargements or in- 
sufficiencies. Nearly 600,000 infants and 
preschool children were examined by states 
co-operating under the Maternity and In- 
fancy Act during the two years, 1924 and 
1925. 


Child Research. 


Research in child development is planned 
by the National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under its new committee on 
child development, of which Dr. Bird T. 


Baldwin of the University of Iowa is chair- 
man. 


Tuberculosis Campaign, New Jersey. 


New Jersey’s new bureau of tuberculosis 
has established 12 monthly clinics where 
diagnosis of the disease is made, and has 
assisted school inspectors in the exami- 
nation of children, especially those 20 per 
cent underweight for their age and height. 

Crippled Children, Michigan. 

Michigan, attempting to give handicapped 
children the earliest possible care, now asks 
on birth certificates whether there is any 
serious deformity or defect in the child 
at birth. This is a recent step taken by 
the State Department of Health. 

Negro Health Work, Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, with a negro death rate double 
that for the white people, has used funds 
under the Maternity and Infancy Act to 
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give Negro mothers and babies a better 
chance to live. Health centers and nursing 
visits to homes were part of the demon- 
station which will, it is believed, have far- 
reaching effect upon conditions among the 
negro children of the city. 

Midwife Work, Virginia. 

With one-third of all reported births in 
Virginia attended by midwives, midwife 
instruction is recognized as a vital’part of 
the state work for mothers and babies. A 
supervisor of midwife education has organ- 
ized classes for midwives and given the 
course of instruction in 49 counties. 


Maternity and Infant Welfare, 
Establishment of a National Bureau of 


Italy. 
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Maternity and Infant Welfare is proposed 
by the Mussolini government in a bill sub- 
mitted to the Italian Parliament. Prenatal 
and infant care, care for needy and deserted 
mothers, and for dependent, delinquent and 
defective children would constitute part of 
the activities of the new bureau. 


Playgrounds, Rio de Janeiro. 


The mayor of Rio de Janeiro was author- 
ized last June to establish 10 public play- 
grounds for chidren in open squares in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, with the provision 
that he might open as many more as he 
should consider wise. The playgrounds are 
to be adequately equipped for gymnastics 
and for tennis and other sports, and the 
cost will be met by taxation. 


DID THE PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT GIVE THE MEAT 
PACKERS IMMUNITY FROM ANTI-TRUST LAWS? 


The attorney general has not yet for- 
mally replied to the request of the People’s 
Reconstructive League that he take steps to 
secure the dissolution of the Armour-Morris 
merger—the first step in the merger of all 
the big meat packers. It is understood that 
he is considering whether the Packers and 
Stockvards Act gave the meat packers im- 
“munity from the anti-trust laws, and ended 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. 


That is the position taken by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine in dismissing the com- 
plaint against the merger, filed by his pre- 
decessor, Secretary Wallace. Secretary Jar- 
dine’s assumption that the merger is_ not 
intended for the purpose of “creating a 
monopoly or of restraining commerce” is on 
a par with the argument of the meat pack- 
ers that the maintenance of the same per- 
centages of slaughter by the big five pack- 
ers over a series of years was accidental 
and not collusive. 


The other assumption of Secretary Jar- 
dine is that because the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act did not forbid the acquisition of 
properties by packers’ competitors, there- 
fore it was rendered legal for them to do so. 
The act does not specifically prohibit the 
meat packers from committing murder or 
arson, but the jurisdiction of prosecuting 
officers is not terminated on that account. 
The Packers and Stockyards Act explicitly 
states (Sec. 405) ‘nothing contained in this 
act, except as otherwise provided herein, 
shall be construed (a) to prevent or inter- 
fere with the enforcement of, or the pro- 
cedure under the provisions of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies’,”’ 
which does prohibit such acquisition of 
properties of competitors. 


The Packers and Stockyards Act clearly 
does not affect the duty of the attorney 
general to enforce the anti-trust laws with 
respect to the Armour-Morris merger. 


NON-UNION WORKERS SPEND WAGES UPON ORDERS OF 
FEUDAL MASTERS. 


Charleston, W. 
ers in this state are compelling their serfs 
to sign an agreement that they will pur- 
chase no union-made article and maintain 
no relation with union men or with friends 
and sympathizers of trade unionism. 


These non-union workers, who have 
reached the lowest level of serfdom, pre- 
viously signed “yellow-dog” contracts, in 
which they pledge not to join the miners’ 
union. 

The “yellow dog” is now extended to the 
few dollars the employe may receive after 
the company store has helped itself to his 
low wage. 

These non-union workers live in houses 
that are surrounded by gun men and guards. 
During the night electric lights destroy all 


Va.—Anti-union coal own- | 


privacy. The purpose is to make it impos- ~ 
sible for a trade unionist to visit the non- 
union miner. 


With injunctions without number este 
by subservient courts, the anti-union coal 
owners have established complete serfdom 
in this state, though their publicity agents 
issue propaganda on the “free and inde- 
pendent” workers who can not join a union, 
who are paid low wages, who are told, who 
can visit them, and how they may spend 
their money. When they enter the non- 
union mines they take their lives in their 
hands because of the coal owners’ disregard 
for the West Virginia mining laws. Last 
August forty-one of these unfortunates lost 
their lives because of lack of timbering and 
other safety devices. 
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i Compilation of Labor News 


By the A. F. of L. News Service. 


EMPLOYERS ARE OUT OF DATE; 


Worcester, Mass.—The dead hand of the 
past rules New England’s industries “and 
sometimes too much of our politics,” said 
Louis K. Liggert, Boston business man, at 
a conference of 1,000 delegates, represent- 
ing New England’s commercial and indus- 
trial interests. ; 

The delegates frankly discussed back- 
ward policies and viewpoints of industrial 
leaders, who generally satisfy themselves 
with conveniently placing their troubles on 
trade unionism. 

Textile manufacturers in the east have 
been telling the public that high wages 
has ruined their business and driven it to 
the south. Louis E. Kerstein, vice-presi- 
dent of William Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, ignored this claim and said that the 
slump in New England’s sale of textiles is 
caused by a lack of merchandising vision 
by manufacturers, who make the same kind 
of goods year after year without paying any 
attention to the public’s desires. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover said 


WHY GENERAL DAWES 


In favoring a gag on senate debate, Gen- 
eral Dawes “let the cat out of the bag” in 
New York last week. He said that a fili- 
buster defeated the Muscle Shoals Dill. 


In diplomatic terms, General Dawes as- 
sured his select audience that if the bill 
could be jammed through the senate, as in 
the house, one of the country’s greatest 
water power projects would now be in con- 
trol of private exploiters. 

This is the first time General Dawes has 
acknowledged why the senate rules should 
be changed. Heretofore he has indulged in 
generalities. 

In the next congress a reduction of sur- 
taxes, repeal of the publicity of income 


FASCISTI WOULD FOLLOW 
. SPY 


Washington.—The Fascisti government of 
Italy demands that when citizens of that 
country emigrate they must maintain the 
ideals of Fascismo, rather than those of 
their adopted country. 

Rome newspapers give much _ publicity 
to a meeting of the Congress to Force 
Fascismo, held in Rome, under the auspices 
of the Mussolini government. More than 
500 delegates were present. A special train, 
paid by the government, was placed at their 
disposal. 

General Secretary Bastianini, of the con- 
gress, called for the establishment of news- 
papers in every Italian center in foreign 
countries. “Fascismo,” he said, “must have 


“DEAD HAND” RULES BUSINESS. 


there “has been a tendency in certain older, 
more settled industries toward what might 
be called absentee administration.” 


It was stated that New England has many 
manufacturing industries whose inherited 
management has not kept pace with com- 
petition, and by reason of the traditions 


‘ handed down to them, believe that the 


original policies of the company are what 
should be maintained and that those policies 
should govern. 


“Too many are selling the public what 
they think the public should have rather 
than to manufacture what the _ public 
wants,” said Dr. Liggett. “No man has the 
right to take a business and feel that he 
is successful simply because he maintains 
profits. That is milking. We have too 
many directors who do not direct.” Other 
speakers said that these directors simply 
represent trustees of inheritances that are 
independent of the management of the busi- 
ness, 


FAVORS SENATE GAG. 


taxes and abolition of the inheritance tax 
will be favored by the general’s friends. 
Too much discussion will not help these 
plans. 

The Teapot Dome scandal will be re- 
opened, as will several other embarrassing 
subjects. 

These will be thoroughly aired in the 
senate. In the house this is impossible 
under the rules. . 

Here is the reason for opposition to the 
senate rules which permit the public to be- 
come acquainted with matters of vital in- 
terest to them. 

Opponents of the senate rules don’t like 
talk, discussion, publicity. Silence is es- 
sential to their business. 


EMIGRANT; MUSSOLINI BUILDS WORLD 
PLAN. 


its hand in foreign countries, the same way 
it has at home.” 

The delegates agreed that it was neces- 
sary to keep in close touch with Italian 
emigrants and use them, through the me- 
dium of daily newspapers, to protect the 
foreign policy of the Fascisti government 
in the countries in which they reside. 

Under this policy the Americanization of 
Italian emigrants will be met by a force 
that is financed by the Italian government. 

American citizens of Italian birth who 
oppose the dictatorship of Mussolini, de- 
clare that the Fascisti government now 
maintains propaganda bureaus in_ the 
United States, and every effort is being 
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made to encourage the Fascisti ideal among 
Italian people who reside here. 

That Mussolini is determined to increase 
his power over Italians who leave that 
country is indicated by recent cables from 
Rome. A law pending in the Italian par- 
liament would permit the government to 
confiscate property of any Italian residing 
in another country who “plots” against Italy. 
Any agitation against Mussolini will be 
classed as “plotting.” The pending law 
gives all power to Mussolini. Parliament 
will surrender every right to initiate meas- 
ures and writing or speaking against Mus- 
solini will be a penal offense. | 

“What is Fascism?” is answered by 
Martyn Hemphill, writing in the New York 
World, last week: 


UNION SHOP UPHELD; 


Des Moines, Iowa.—District Judge Meyer 
has upheld a union shop agreement between 
the Street Car Men’s union and the local 
street car company. He also sustained a 
city ordinance making it unlawful for the 
company to operate one-man cars. The 


workers have been on strike to- enforce 


their agreement. 
The court swept aside technicalities by 


HINDU CASTE SYSTEM 


Washington. — “Institutions of higher 
learning should be directed to the produc- 
tion of adequate facilities to discover the 
aptitudes of all applicants and to develop 
them for the most serviceable causes of 
which they are capable,” declared the As- 
sociation of Urban Universities at a meet- 
ing in this city. 

Communities and “organizations support- 
ing institutions of higher learning’ are 
urged to develop a system of figuring out 
what the student is qualified for. 

So-called “intelligence tests’ in schools 
was discussed by the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. The matter was re- 
ferred to the standing committee on edu- 
cation. 

Delegate Olander, representing the In- 
ternational Seamen’s union, said that the 
Hindu caste philosophy runs through this 
demand for intelligence tests. 


“It is the Hindu caste system,” he said, 
“which asserts that every man is put into 
his occupation by the law of nature, a law 
of God. That is the arrangement of the 
caste system in India—the teamsters in the 
teamsters’ caste, the miners in the miners’ 
caste, the sailors in the sailors’ caste, and 


NON-UNIONISTS WRECK 


Cumberland, Md.—The Western Mary- 
land railroad employed strikebreakers when 
its engineers and firemen suspended work 
because of contract violations. The road 
is now facing a $500,000 wreck because of 
the strikebreakers’ incompetency. 


The “free and independents” did not know 
how to operate air brakes and a coal train 
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“The essence of Fascism is absolutism. 
The government is supreme. Discipline is 
the keynote. The people must bow before 
it and accept it and dare not upset it; the 
king must serve it; the parliament must do. 
its bidding and refrain from criticism. In 
international relations the Fascist is a 
jingo; he is out for the blood of anyone 
who tries to interfere with his national ex- 
pansion. An international movement for 
the fostering of more or less rapid national- 
ism is not a sound proposition. Fascism is 
revolutionary. Large numbers of Italians 


hate it because it is a rich man’s govern- | 
ment. It denies the freedom of the press. 
It is not any too tolerant of the freedom of 
speech. It ridicules democracy.” 


CAR MEN WIN STRIKE. 


the company’s attorneys, who insist that 
the union contract was void because 
there was no consideration. 


‘It is sufficient to say that this being 
a written instrument the statutes imply a 


consideration and the evidence is not such 
as would warrant a holding that there was 
none,” the court said. 


URGED BY EDUCATORS. 


so on up to the priesthood itself, and that 
is brought over to America under the title 
of an alleged psychology and inflicted wie 
our school children.” 


Delegate Olander said these “alleged 
scientists are running wild over the United 
States.” 

The trade unionist quoted Dr. G. B. Cut- 
ten, president of Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York, who defended the Hindu 
caste system in American educational in- 
stitutions. 

“Tt may be interesting,” said Dr. Cutten, 
“to speculate concerning the effect. of 
mental tests upon the problem of democ- 
racy. If the present hopes and expectations 
are realized they will result in a caste sys- 
tem as rigid as that of India, but upon a 
rational and just basis. We are now ex- 
amining children in the public schools, and 
find all ranges of intelligence from imbe- 
cility to genius. We are told that the in- 
telligent quotients of a child rarely changes, 
so that we are enabled to tell early in life 
what the limit of intelligence of any person 
will be, and in a general way to what class 
or vocation he is best fitted, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, destined.” 


MILE-LONG COAL TRAIN. 


one mile long got away from them on a 
mountain a few miles west of here. Racing 
down the steep grade, the cars jumped the 
track. The mountain is strewn with coal 
and smashed cars. The trainmen jumped 
for their lives when they realized the train 
was beyond their control. The railroad 
management is stunned over the wreck, 
which is charged to “a leakage of air.” 
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Smiles 


DIRECT SERVICE WANTED. 

On the other hand, there is the story of 
the dusky lady, narrated by Mac in the 
Rock Island Argus, who went into a drug 
store and asked for one cent’s worth of in- 
sect powder. 

“But that isn’t enough to wrap up,” ob- 
jected the drug clerk. : 

“Man,” exclaimed the dark lady, “I ain’t 
asked you to wrap it up. Jes’ blow it down 
my back.’—Chicago Evening Post. 

SO THEY LET HIM GO. 

The examining board of specialists was 
testing the mentality of a thick-lipped, weak- 
faced negro who had been brought in by the 
police. Among other questions, the special- 
ist asked: ‘Do you ever hear voices with- 
out being able to tell who is speaking, or 
where the sound comes from?” 

“Yes, suh!”’ answered the negro. 

The specialists looked at each other tri- 
umphantly. “And when does this occur?” 
one asked. : 

“When I’se talkin’ over de telephone.” 
—Bnai B’rith News. 


PLAYING A SURE HUNCH. 


“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, 
“will you have a trial by judge or jury?” 

“By jury, your honor,” replied the de- 
fendant. “I’ll take no chance on you.” 

“What! roared the court. “Do you mean 
to say that I would—” 

“Tt don’t mean t’say nothing,” 
prisoner stoutly, “but I ain’t takin’ no 
chances. I done some plumbin’ work for 
you last winter.’”—Exchange. 


said the 


TRIPLE ENTRY. 


Warden Lewis Lawes of Sing Sing was 
discussing the case of a rich New Yorker 
accused of income tax fraud. 

“Tt reminds me of a story,” he said. “A 
man was examining an applicant for the 
job of bookkeeper. 


“Of course you understand double 
entry?” he said. 
“Oh sure!” said the applicant. ‘The last 


place I had, I kept the books triple entry— 
one set for the boss, showing the real prof- 
its, a second set for the shareholders, show- 
ing no profits, and a third set for the in- 
come tax people showing a loss.”—Exchange. 


AS USUAL, THIS ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


Motor Cop (after hard chase)—Why in 
H— didn’t you stop when I shouted back 
there? 

Driver (with only five bucks, but pres- 
ence of mind)—I thought you just said, 
“Good morning, Senator.” 

Cop—Well, you see, Senator, I wanted to 
warn you about driving fast through the 
next township.—Exchange. 


GETTING EVEN WITH THE JUDGE. 

When an Irish barrister was pleading one 
day, a donkey brayed loudly outside the 
building. 

The judge said: “One at a time, if you 
please.” 

After counsel had resumed his seat and 
the judge was summing up, the same inter- 
ruption occurred. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon. I am 
anxious not to lose a word of what you say, 
but there is such an echo in the court.”— 
Exchange. 


CORRECTED. 

“Niggah, I’se goin’ to mash yo’ nose all 
ova yo’ face; I’se goin’ to push dose teeth 
down yo’ throat and black both yo’ eyes— 
et cetera.” 

“Black man, you don’t mean et cetera; 
you means vice versa.”—Exchange. 


YOU TELL ’EM. 
Mandy: “Yo-all reminds me of one of 
them flying machines.” ; 
Rastus: “How cum, woman, how cum? 
*Cause I is such a high flyer?” 
Mandy: “No, sah, cullud man; it’s jest 
’?cause you ain’t no use on earth.”—Ex. 


Two young men were having a heated 
argument over a problem which needed a 
great deal of mental calculation. 

“I tell you,” said one, “that you are en- 
tirely wrong.” ; 

“But I am not,” replied the other. é 

“Didn’t I go to school, stupid?” almost 
roared the opponent. 

“Yes,” was the calm reply, “and you came 
back stupid.” That ended it.—Exchange. 


SUSCEPTIBLE AUDIENCE. 

Professor: I am going to speak on “Liars” 
today. How many of you have read the 
25th chapter of the text? * 

Nearly every student raised his hand. 

Professor: Good! You are the very 
group with whom I wish to speak. There 
is no 25th chapter.—Exchange. 


ONE ON TAXI DRIVER. 

“But we were only 15 minutes getting 
here!”’ expostulated the passenger. 

“T don’t give a hang about that,” snarled 
the taxi driver. “The meter says we’ve 
come 20 miles. Now, you fork over!” 

“All right,” assented the passenger, pay- 
ing. “Now get ready to come with me for 
driving 80 miles an hour. I’m a speed cop.” 
-——Legion Weekly. 


NO MACHINE .WORK. 

A little chap was offered a chance to 
spend a week in the country, but refused. 
Coaxing, pleading, arguing, promising of 
untold wonders, alike brought from him 
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nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: “No 
country for me!” 
“But why not?” someone asked finally. 
“Because,” he responded, “they have 


thrashin’ machines down there, an’ it’s bad 


enough here, where it’s done by hand.’—Se- 


lected. 


The minister called at the Jones home 
one summer Sunday afternoon and little 
Willie answered the bell. 

“Pop ain’t in,” he said; “he’s gone over 
to the golf club.” 

The minister’s brow darkened, and little 
Willie added in reassuring tones: r 

“Oh, not to golf. Nothin’ like that on 
Sunday. Just to drink a few highballs and 
play a little stud poker.”—Exchange. 

AGREED. 

A bank takes on a number of young men 
during the summer. On their salary re- 
ceipts is printed a legend something like 
this: 

“Your salary is your personal business— 
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a confidential matter—and should not be 
disclosed to anybody else.” 

One of the new boys in signing this re-. 
ceipt added: 

“TIT won’t mention it to anybody. I’m just 
as much ashamed of it as you are.”—Old 
Colony News Letter. 


SHE WAS. 

A Park Avenue apartment house recently 
blossomed out with a new doorman. When 
a gentleman called and asked to see Mrs. 
Brown, the new attendant, true to his call- 
ing, detained him with the customary, “But 
is Mrs. Brown expecting you?” 

The caller withered him with a glance. 

“My good man,” he said, “Mrs. Brown 
was expecting me before IJ was born. She 
is my mother.’—Holmes Store News. 


THE WAGE SCALE. 
Inquisitive Motorist—Hey, Bub, what do 
you get for hoeing those weeds? 
Bub—Nothin’ ef I do, an’ hell ef I don’t.— 
Puck. 


Poetical Selections 


WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES. 
When Christmas comes, 


And from the steeples far and near 

The bells are ringing sweet and clear, 

To welcome in the birthday morn 

Of One in lowliest manner born, 

Who died for men, and reigns a King, 

All hearts take up the theme and sing 

As angels sang o’er Bethlehem hill, 

Be peace on earth; to men good will, 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, 
And holly hangs upon the wall 
Of lowly home and stately hall, 
Then men put by, for one brief day, 
The cares that frighten peace away, 
All thoughts that vex; and festal cheer 
Comes in this best day of the year, 
To gladden hearts, and homes, and make 
Man better for his brother’s sake. 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, 
We some way feel the whole world kin, 
Then friendship’s fires are kindled in 
‘Cold hearts, whose doors have long been 

shut. 

“Come in!” rings out from hall and hut; - 
“Come in!” come in this Christmas-day— 
Put all old differences away, 
Join hands and hearts, as all men should, 
In universal brotherhood, 

When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, 
Let us remember, generously, 
The poor of earth, where’er they be, 


And share with them our Christmas cheer, 

As Christ would do if He were here. 

And what we do for His dear sake 

Love will a fitting tribute make 

To Him who came to earth in love, 

So may each heart its fealty prove 

When Christmas comes. 

—Selected. 


NEW STORY OF CREATION. 


(By William B. Johnston) 
When God first built the railroads, 
He hung them in the sky, 
Then He built the earth around them, 
And left them there to dry. 


And then He made the animals, 
And finally made man, 

As a good and useful adjunct, 
In this mighty railroad plan. 


Then He made the fruits and flowers, 
Some were better, some were worse, 

Don’t forget—always remember— 
That He made the railroads first. 


This was in the “first beginning,” 
Long before the moon and sun, 

In the sixth, the final inning, 
God made man; His work was done. 


It’s a matter of small moment, 
If the roads take half the price, 
Of the wheat, the corn or cattle, 
All these facts will cut no ice. 


Foolish man, to think that railroads, 
Should supply his wants or thirst, 
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Always failing to remember that, 
God made the railroads first. 


It takes cash to build a railroad, 
And to hang it in the sky, 

But with men it is so different, 
They just seem to multiply. 


This narration of. creation, 
Does not rhyme with Holy Writ, 
But in highest railroad circles, 
You will find that this is “it.” 


THE PATH YOU MAKE. 
A wilderness before him lay ne’er trod by 
feet of men, 
An underbrush of vines and roots—there 
seemed to be no end 


To all the vast confusion there—firm bar- 


riers to advance! 
But he was bent on getting through, he 
meant to take the chance! 


Sure, people laughed as people will and 


dubbed him fool and dunce, | 

“He’d soon come back or else be lost, he’d 
try it only once; 

No one had ever gone before—no one had 
lost their sense,’ 

But off he started on the trip, his grit was 
no pretense. 


He struggled on for many days, while others 
sat and laughed, 

And through the dark dense wilderness he 
made a rugged path. 

And now where once he fought his way, 
alone, ne’er a friend, 

A highway broad and beautiful runs onward 
to the end. 


You’ve found a golden nugget—it’s some- 
thing you have thought, 

Don’t mind the words the world will say, 

~ good things are dearly bought, 

But arm yourself with confidence, let 
scorning be your goad, 

And you will find the path you’ve made 
will sometime be a road! 

—The Watchword. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


It’s Christmas time. Let’s clean the slate 
Of every old year grudge or hate. 

Let’s pin a sprightly sprig of holly 

Upon dull care and melancholy. 

Let’s reach out friendly hands and grip 
Hach other in warm comradeship. 

This world’s a pleasant place. Let’s smile 
In mellow retrospect a while. 

Let’s feign we’re young again, elate, 

With hearts attuned for any fate. 

Let’s sing the old songs, ever new, 

’ When we were heroes on review. 

Before the fairies yet had brought 

The stars and garters that we sought. 


Ah, me, some gentles are not here 
Who glorified the yesteryear; 
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Whose jocund jests and merry quips 
Were ever ready on their lips. 

Let’s sing the old songs, ever new, 

Then here’s remembrance, hale and true, 
To those forever passed from view. 

Lay wreaths of holly where they sat, 
And tender tears, remembering that 

It’s Christmas time. 


—H. B. L. in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Lodge Notices 


_ Conley—His Sister. 

Mrs. E. D. Johnson, 729 HE. 27th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is very anxious to com- 
municate with her brother, Barney Conley, 
Reg. 39115. Any one knowing of his where- 
abouts please communicate with the Secre- 
tary of Lodge No. 11, Walter Nichols. 


LIST OF MEMBERS PREVIOUSLY 
ADVERTISED. 


Card Revoked—Lodge 588. 


At the regular meeting of Lodge No. 588, held July 15th, 
1925, the card of John B. Cordova, Reg. No. 419933, initiated 
in Lodge No. 101, Rawlins, Wyo., October 19th, 1920, was 
ordered revoked. 


Said card was found to be in the possession of one John-C. 
Cane, who by _ representing himself as John B. Cordova, was 
reinstated in Ledge No. 588, August 22nd, 1924. T J. God- 
frey, Sec. L. 588 September Journal, 


Barnes—Lodge No. 96. 


Any secretary taking up the ecard of J. Barnes, Reg. No. 
77480, will please hold same and notify the undersigned, as 
he obtained same by changing the date of his old card. R. N. 
Parmley, S lL. 96. September Journal. 


FAMOUS ‘COAST TO COAST’ MIRACO GUARANTEED 
ie ADIO%ave::, PRICES of % 
SAVE ¥3T0 


, ovenraee. report M: get 
it to coast on ana speaker; 

cae hc, pes three times as costly. 

ny hear foreign countries. Radio’ 


RADIO 
GETS'EM Wi Literature on. latest Tres il 
Pavey (4 aso cocre nad Srumiae Onsen Wate AGENTS 
COAST MIDWEST RADIO CORP'N [Wastet 


oneer Builders of Se 
516-¢ E. 8th St.  Cncianith Qhio 


PILES STOP 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
NO OPERATION—NO DELAY 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL | 


Thousands have written of their cure . 
by the Page Method—just the combination 
treatment with the tablets and the piles 
leave. They heal internally—the correct way. 
Salves and ointments give only temporary 
relief. Write today for Free Test Package— 
it costs you nothing; the Page Method will 
heal your piles. Send for free test. 


E. R. Page Co., 214 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich, 
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N an archless firebox, the flues and flue 
sheets experience sudden changes of 
~hundreds of degrees in temperature. 


Even perfect boilerwork cannot stand 
such treatment. Flues begin to leak. An 
engine fails. And the Boilermaker gets 
the grief. 


But the Security Sectional Arch defends 
the flues and flue sheets from the chilling 
changes in temperature due to open fire- 
doors or holes in the fire. 


It protects them and the record of the 
Boilermaker. 


Therefore, it is important that no engine 
leave the house with a single Arch brick 
missing. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ° 


Security Sectional Arch 
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‘DON’T SUFFER WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


Get Dyer’s Direct Treatment 


at IT’S EASY 
TO APPLY 
(s Y) N | | AND 

Hae See FREE 
5 : 

i ' To try 

4 Y ’ SICK FOLKS by the 


thousand have used 
it and later wrote me 
that it gave them per- 
manent relief. I want every sufferer from every 
i orm of rheumatism in muscles and 
oints to try the Dyer Direct Treatment— 
heum-Alterative and Dyer Foot Drafts—and 
get relief. It is truly amazing how quickly it 
reaches and relieves the' pains stiffness and 
lameness of such rheumatism in‘every part of 
the body. I will send you\this} treatment to 
try im your own case so you can know it does 
the work before you pay me one cent. Then, 
when you are entirely satisfied—when you are 
ree from every ache and rheumatic pain— 
you may send me one dollar. But send no 
money until you are satisfied with results you | 
| see from this trial test. Keep your money 
until you ARE convinced. Send your name to 
FREDERICK DYER, Suite 45 Dyer 
Building, Jackson, Mich., and do it today. 


When Answering Advertiser Mention 
THE BOILERMAKER JOURNAL 


WANTED — TEN EXPERT MEN 
| AT ONCE 


“Hello! Is this Business Agent, McGruff? 

“Yes, McGruff, of the Boiler Makers.” 

“This is the Efficiency Boiler and Sheet Iron Works, and 
the Manager wishes you to send us ten Hxpert Men at 
once. Listen! We don’t want any roughing-in men, as 
we already have too many of this kind—but we want 
Men trained to Work from Plans, who can measure up 
their own work, Lay it out, Make it, and Put it up.” 

“Yes, madam, I will see what I can do for you,’ says 
McGruff. —EHExtracts from a Telephone Conversation. 


How Do You Measure Up for This Position? 

Let us Train You to be a Technical Expert—to 
Design—to Layout—to Figure and Engineer all sorts 
of jobs—Boilers, Hoppers, Tanks, Stacks, Smoke 
Boxes, Breechings and a thousand other things to 
increase your services. 


Join the 1925-26 School Season and Be With Us! 

Where now you may feel limited—that insufficient 
feeling; we can dispel that in one to two years’ train- 
ing so you can be quite at home as a Master at either 
of these positions: 


The New Yankee 


with many new features of 


\. Dependable, as always, but 
grace and beauty. 


$1.75 


4 


Midget 


For women, girls and small 
boys. Nickel case. 


$3.50 


593 


1. Expert Layer Out. 5. Salesman of Boiler Appliances. 

2. Boiler Inspector. 6. Set up a Distributing Agency. 

3. General Shop Foreman. 7. Establish Your Own Business. 

4. Plant Superintendent. 8. Chief Engineer in Manufacturing. 


That is what our Full Boiler Maker Course Trains you for. All we ask is your 
spare time, an hour or two evenings. ‘We teach you in your own Home—Personal, 


Clear, Direct. 


Our School Directory Sent Free to Interested Parties. 


O BOILER MAKER LAYING OUT AND ENGINEERING. 


[(] BOILER INSPECTION STUDIES. 


1) SHEET IRON CONTRACTING AND ESTIMATING. 
) STEEL SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND LAYING OFF. 
O MECHANICAL AND MACHINE DRAFTING. 


4543 Clayton Ave. ST. LOUIS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘Standard for over 75: years” 
Oe white won't eee 


REGISTERED U. re ‘PATENT: OFFICE 
“CANADA AND: OTHER. COUNTRIES. 


Regardless of the trade than any other work- 
Or occupation you serve, cloth material made. 

your personal appear- Garments made of Sti- 
ance during work hours fel’s Indigo Cloth not 
is important—important only wear longer than 
to you and to the boss. ordinary work cloth ma- 
You will always look terials, but the colors 
neat in work garments are absolutely fast. The 
made of Stifel’s Indigo garments never fade, 
Cloth. Fine construction wash out or shrink. They 
and close weave protect can be washed at home 
your undergarments indefinitely, which is a 
from dust and dirt better big economy to you. 


Garments sold by good dealers every- 
where. We are makers of the cloth only. 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, and 
cases of bronchial asthma now yield instantly 
to the amazing discovery of a French scien- 
tist. This drugless method called Lavex kills 
the germ in three minutes, yet is positively 
harmless to the most delicate tissues. Your 
head and lungs are cleared like magic. Suf- 
ferers are relieved in a single night. 


To prove it and to introduce Lavex to a 
million sufferers in one month, I offer to send 
a treatment free and postpaid, to any one 
who will write for it. No obligation. No cost. 
If it cures you, you can repay the favor by 
telling your friends—if not, the loss is mine. 
No matter what you have tried, just send me 
your name and address for this generous free 
treatment and prove that you can be rid of 
catarrh. 


W. R. SMITH, 5438 Nov. Lavex Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


service SHOE 


The ease, strength and 
economical service that 
make HERMAN’S the offi- 
cial New York Police De- 
partment shoe also make 
it the favorite shoe for 
men on their feet all day. 
Motormen, conductors, rail- 
way men, chauffeurs, fire- 
men, collectors, mechanics 
—will find its genuine 
Munson last, built-in arch 
support and waterproof 
rubber welt big features 
that make the miles in a 
day seem short. 


Illustrated folder and name 
of nearest Herman dealer on 
request. 


Jos. M. Herman Shoe Co. 
Department T. 
BOSTON & MILLIS, MASS. 


RHEUMATISM . 


While in France with 
the American Army I 
obtained a French pre- 
scription for the treat- 
ment of Rheumatism 
and Neuritis. I have 
given this to thousands 
with wonderful results. 
The prescription costs 
me nothing. I ask noth- 


ing for it. I will mail it if you will send me 
Beas address. A postal will bring it. Write 
today. 


PAUL CASE, Dept. 1494, Brockton, Mass. 
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LIFELONG 


“495 


CRYSTAL VARIOMETER RECEIVER 


ow you can have this genuine variometer tuned crystal receiver for 
N only $4.95 ready to hook up toany electric light socket. We guaran- 
tee, by following factory instructions, that you can listen in on stations 
from 1 to 50 miles away and hear perfectly. Why wait when you can 
have this amazing set now for only $4.95? or $6.70 complete with ear 
phones. Senp No Money. Just pay postman small C.O. D. Charges after 
approving this amazing Radio, Take no chances but mail your order for 
the famous Liretonc Radio today on an absolute guarantee of success. 


THE LIFELONG RADIO COMPANY 
1752 Coit Avenue | £E Cleveland, Ohio 


You do not need to suffer from 
back 


allstones, pains in 
es. You can get rid 


day; igation. Add 


gist, Dept. 452 617 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope 
of cure was an operation. Trusses did me no 
good. Finally I.got hold of something that 
quickly and completely cured me. Years have 
passed and the rupture has never returned, 
although I am doing hard work as a carpen- 
ter. There was no operation, no lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give 
full information about how you may find a 
complete cure without operation, if you write 
to me, Hugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 10 Mar- 
cellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better cut 
out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least 
stop the misery of rupture and the worry and 
danger of an operation. 


ear 


These people and thousands of others say they= 


Cured Their Rupture 


in this New, Safe, Clean, Comfortable, Scientific Way 


You, Too, Can Make This FREE Test 
{Just Mail the Coupon Today} 


A Merchant for 39 Years—J. L. 
Munson of Freeport, Ill., found com- 
plete freedom from rupture through 
his appliance. He says, ‘I sent for one 
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pictures. 


= HESE PEOPLE—good, substantial citizens—property 
2 owners, citizens of consequence in their communities— 
aes have been cured of rupture. 

Medical examination or the daily grind of hard 
work has proved the effectiveness of the method they 


Here are their letters and 


praise so highly. Thousands of other rupture sufferers in all sec- 
tions of the world have written, telling of their complete freedom 
after a comparatively short time. 


2 

This new appliance, with its soft, light 
eurface— soft as the skin itself, carefully 
and scientifically draws the separated sec- 
tions together and allows free circulation; 
no gouging pads, no steel bands or heavy 
hoops—nothing enters into its construc- 
tion that would injure the delicate flesh of 
the smallest child. 


Try It Free 


_ You can wear it, try it, experiment with 
it; a study of its construction will show 
you how it heals. This offer is made so that 


of your appliances and wore it contine 
ually and now I feel sure that I wilt. 
never need it again. I was cured o 
rupture by tts support.”’ 


Eventne active life 
on aranchin Western 
Canada was not too 
much for this new ape 
pliance — Allan P. 
Stinson found relief 
andcurethru its use., 
In spite oflong hunt- 
ingtripsthruthedeep 
snow and wooded sece 
tions in the winter 
and taking careof his 
ranch in thesummer, 
Mr. Stinson, wholives 
at Erickson, B. C., 
has had no recure- 
rence of his rupture. 

I was completely 
cured by your applie 
ance and tt was so 
light and comfortable 
that I didn’t realize 
Iwas wearing it,” he 
writes in his grate- 

ful letter. 


you can prove to your satisfac- 
tion that this is the most effec- 
tive method of healing rupture 
known to medical science. 


Generous Offer 


This is indeed a generous 
offer —an offer of a regular, 
scientific, carefully tested and 
proved rupture appliance on 
absolutely free trial. No strings 
toitin any way—it is open to 
every rupture sufferer every- 
where. We hope that they will 
acceptit. Because—we know 
that all who make this free test 
will prove to their satisfaction 
the worth of this new inven- 
tion, that— 


Every free trial will meana 
new booster for thisappliance— 


A real test—a chance to actu- 


ally try it and its effect—in™ 


your particular case is better 
than all explanations. A real 
test is better even than the 
real testimonials which accom- 
pany this article—for you can 
actually see how it heals, how 


it feels in your case and how it has 
brought health to thousands. 


This appliance was perfected by spe- 
cialists who devoted a great amount of 
time to the study of the cause, retention 
and cure of rupture. They experimented 
until they found an appliance which re- 
tained the rupture safely and surely, 
yet, at the same time, allowed the sepa- 
rated muscle fibers to be drawn closer— 
that they might grow together again. 


Thousands Healed 


Thousands of people have used this 
appliance — literally thousands have 
written, telling of their absolute free- 
dom from rupture trouble after a few 
months, 


So don’t miss this opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of the most logical, 
scientific, comfortable and clean way to 
heal rupture. 


Slowly and carefullyit was developed— 
until today, we believe we have the best 
appliance, the most effective way to 
heal rupture known to medical science. 
Its success in the past has proved that 
it accomplishes its purpose. 


Send Coupon Now 


Don’t lay this aside with the intention 
of writing tomorrow. It may be lost or 
destroyed. 


It may slip your mind, and with it will 
go an opportunity to test, absolutely 
free of charge or obligation, a rupture 
appliance declared by thousands to be 
the most effective and gratifying known 
to medical science. 


Tear it Out Now!— 


Sign it Now!—Mail it Today! 


| Free Trial Offer 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
115 F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Although over 70 years of age, 
Julius Rapp, Jr., continues to man- 
age his machine shop in Chicago. 


“I wore the appliance continually | Name 

and now all Pol ite of i par 

ture are gone. In spite o, ar 

work and heavy lifting, your ap- | Address 
\ pliance has healed my rupture.” IR.F.D 


Please send me by. mail, in plain wrapper, information 
about your Appliance for the cure of rupture and your 
free trial offer. 
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0112 0649561 
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